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PROSPECTIVE VIEW OP THE YHRAR. 


An intelligent view of the moral changes, witnessed in the 
progress of the year just ended, will suggest to our Christian 
readers considerations of immense importance. We speak not 
now of the reflections awakened in the bosom of every one who 
takes aretrospect of the past; we speak not of the conviction 
that our life is but a vapor—that our days are as grass—that 
the rapid flow of time is imperceptibly sweeping us away, 
béaring us onward to that state of being where we shall see 
the unravelling, of the mystery of human life, and learn the val- 
ue of this life from the eternal destinies of men: we speak not 
of the faithful warnings which God in his providence has been 
giving us to be prepared for his final immutable decision re- 
specting us. 

These reflections are indeed solemn; and if rightly improved 
they are salutary. But we shall fail to do our part in accom- 
plishing the great object for which life on earth is desirable, 
if we look not beyond thosechanges which immediately affect our 
individual interests or our private happiness. It is not enough 
for christians to see and feel that, while the things which they 
enjoy are rapidly passing, they tuo are passing away. As they 
are the honored instruments with which Heaven accomplishes 
the most benevolent purposes, it behooves them, clad in celes- 
tial armor, to stand as vigilant sentinels on the walls of Zion, 
watching the movements of the enemy, the indications of pro- 
vidence and the signal of their Captain and Leader, in readi- 
vess to go forward at his command to the field of combat, and 
tostand firmly and fight manfully in the conflict which is des- 
tined to extend his spiritual reign on earth. 

The year which has just closed, will no doubt at ane fa- 
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2 Prospective View of the Year. 


ture period be regarded as an era, a brilliant era in the an- 
nals of thechurch. The events which mark its history, will 
excrt a powerful influence on the progress of the gospel and on 
the destinies of millions. With these events before us, we need 
not the cye of a prophet to foresee their power in promoting 
the cause of truth and holiness. For the moral world is gov- 
erned by laws no less fixed and certain, than those which regu- 
late the changes of the natural world. In the former as well 
as in the latter there is a most intimate and invariable connex- 
ion between causes and their legitimate effects. 

A knowledge of these causes, and of the fact that God governs 
the mind, the soul, the world within us, by invariable laws, 
and by the operation of these laws, accomplishes his holy and 
benevolent designs, while it enables us to view as in the glass 
of prophecy the prospect of the future, ought to inspire unsha- 
ken confidence in the efficacy of the means which He has or- 
dained for the moral renovation of the earth. We need not 
therefore the visions or the celestial gifts of the ancient seer— 
we need only to reflect un the works which God is effecting by 
the agency of his spirit, and on the means which he uses as 
his instruments, and on the promises which he has given to 
his church, in order to anticipate the increasing prevalence, 
and the rapid progress of his cause in the world. 

In applying these remarks to the prospective view of the 
year on which we have just entered, there is much to cheer and 
encourage the hopes of God’s people. Its religious history 
may be expected to tell of more vigorous, extended and success- 
ful efforts for the conversion of the heathen—of the more general 
diffusion and prevalence of religion in our own country—and of 
more numerous instances of early piety, than have ever yet been 
witnessed. These anticipations are not the offspring of idle 
conjecture. Nor would we boast of them as works to be effect- 
ed by human power. We would not trust in an arm of flesh ; 
—We would not presume. In speaking of the progress of 
God’s kingdom which will be noted in the annals of this year, 
we would devoutly recognise the invisible hand of God which 
has brought into existence and set in operation the means that 
are adapted to effect the changes above mentioned. And we 
would call upon all christians to arise and shake themselves 
from the dust—to let their light shine, and no longer indulge 
their desponding fears, butaspire to the honor of being ce-work- 
ers with God in extending the dominion of Christ. 

I. We may this year expect to witness more extensive and suc- 
cessful efforts in the work of evangelizing the heathen. It is no 
doubt known to most of our readers, that a new and more pow- 
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Prospective View of the Year. 3 


erful inpulse has been given to the cause of foreign missions 
by the contributions recently made for their support, in seve- 
ral of the larger cities and towns of our country. Reports of 
success from missionary stations abroad, have inspired new 
zeal and awakened the spirit of prayer in the hearts of chris- 
tians at home. And while they have been offering the petition 
taught them by their Lord, ** thy kingdom come,” they have re- 
cognised their duty of consecrating their property to the holy 
purpose of extending his kingdom in the world. ‘They see that 
his kingdom is a kingdom of means, and that consistency as 
well as conscience requires them to make the efforts—to use 
the means by which he promotes its prosperity. ‘They have sent 
forth a reinforcement to hold up the hands and sustain the la- 
bors of their brethren among theheathen. They have cast of 
their abundance into the treasury of the Lord, to enable 
his servants to persevere in the holy enterprise they have un- 
dertaken. They have viewed the subject of missions in the 
light of the great command, given by the risen Saviour, to 
preach his gospel to every creature, and have reflected upon its 
solemn relations to the immortal destinies of men; and after 
reflection they have come cheerfully forward, prompted by the 
conviction of duty and by the spirit of benevolence, bringing their 
silver and gold as an offering to the Lord. 

In this new impulse which is awakening the christian pub- 
lic, which is calling holy and enlightened zeal into action, and 
arraying the combined powers of the church against the em- 
pire of darkness, we recognise and acknowledge the invisible 
hand of the Almighty. It isthe Spirit of the Lord, that is di- 
recting the heralds of the cross to the islands of the sea, and to 
the ends of the earth. It is, we trust, the same spirit, that is 
exciting his people to unite their prayers and their efforts, and 
to dedicate their wealth to the purpose of carrying into vigorous 
execution the means appointed for the salvation of the world. 
And while we learn that God is inspiring his missionary ser- 
vants with zeal and strength to press forward in their conflict, 
and hear of thousands renouncing the worship of their idols to 
shout the praises of the Redeemer, and of other thousands just 
beginning to awake from the sleep of ages, and from the dreams 
of superstition, to open their eyes upon the true light; and 
while we see the churches in almosievery part of Christendom, 
simultaneously moved by the power of divine love, by the spir- 
it of the gospel “to come up to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty”—while we view these extensive preparations which 
the Lord is silently making, we are constrained to believe that 
bis kingdom draweth nigh. They awaken the confident hope 























a Prospective View of the Year. 


that a brighter day is abont to shine upon the darkness of the 
heathen world, and that the present year will witness the ex- 
tensive progress of its light and its benign and heavenly influ- 
ence over thousands, who, till this hour, have been wandering 
in the region of the shadow of death. 

A view of these great changes in the moral world, control - 
fed and directed by the invisible agency of an Almighty hand, 
eught to excite christians to pray with more fervent importu- 
nity and confidently to expect that God will soon “ give the 
heathen to his son for an inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for a possession. 

{I. The knowledge and influence of Religion may be expected 
to prevail more generally and extensively in our beloved coun- 
try. This expectation will not be regarded as the hope of a 
visionary, by those who view the connexion which God has es- 
tablished between cause and effect,—between means and ends 
in the various phenomena of the moral world. When we see 
his people moved by the spirit of prayer, prosecuting the 
various plans of benevolent enterprise, which have been devis- 
ed to bring the truth and the light and the hallowed influences 
of heaven to bear upon the minds and the hearts of men; it is 
reasonable to expect that God will accomplish the very object 
to which these plans are adapted. It is true that He alone can 
give the increase, whether Paul plant or Apollos water; and 
that the success of every enterprise of this nature depends up- 
on the invisible agency of the spirit. But when in his provi- 
dence he makes preparations for a great work, we may ex- 
pect this work will be effected ; it would be unworthy of the 
character of a man, how much more of the perfections of God, to 
abandon his temple after having laid its deep foundations and 
prepared the materials for the structure of its walls, and for 
the perfection of the whole edifice. 

The energy of many Bible Societies in different parts of our 
country, supplying with the word of life Every destitute fam- 
ily within the sphere of their operations,—the zeal and suc- 
cess with which the gospel is preached by the American Home 
Missionary Society in many of the waste places of Zion,—the 
rapid circulation of divine truth in the inviting form of Tracts, 
which are now flying over the land as messengers of light, vis- 
iting all classes, searching out the poor and the despised, and of- 
fering them the riches and hopes of heaven—and the increasing 
. influence of the Religious Periodical press, which is sending 

forth its weekly intelligence clothed in the attractive garb of 
variety, to cheer, to delight and inform the public mind—war- 
pant the belief that the spirit of the gospel will secon be more 
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Prospeetive View of the Yeur. 5 


generally diffused. These moral engines are operating with 
power on the hearts and characters and destinies of millions. 
Their power is daily increasing—-their influence is continual- 
ly widening ; and from their effects already witnessed, it may 
without hazard be inferred, that the knowledge and holy pow- 
er of religion will be more generally prevalent in every part of 
our country. 

ILI. To one who examines the tendency and contemplates 
the good effects of Sabbath Schools, which are multiplying in 
every state of the Union, it will not appear like presuming to 
speak of the numerous instances of early prety with which the 
church will shortly be blessed. The unsophisticated minds of chil- 
dren are the most promising svil on earth, in which the good 
seed of the word can be sown. In these nurseries of the church 
it has already taken root; in many instances it hassprung ap 
and yielded an abundant harvest, the first fruitsof which have 
been gathered into the heavenly garner. Other fields are ma- 
turing under the skilful hand of the cultivator, and will soon 
repay thechurch ten fold for allthe labors bestowed upon them. 
The knowledge of the Scriptures, which thousands of our youth 
are acquiring in these schools and in Bible classes, and the 
habits of industry and of mental exertion which they are form- 


ing, willimpart to their religion an active energy, that will dif- _ 


fuse and extend the spirit and the blessings of the gospel to all 
within the sphere of their influence. 

These signs of the times, to which we have adverted, are in- 
deed encouraging. They call upon christians for the exercise 
of devout gratitude to Heaven, and of unshaken confidence in 
the promises of the Almighty. They call, teo, for renewed and 
vigorous efforts in the cause of Christ. While these various 
means are extending the power of his religion, the emissaries 
of the adversary are on the alert, effecting with anparalleled 
ardor the work of corruption and moral death. The princi- 
ples of evil are now operating on the public mind with adegree 
of efficacy unprecedented in the history of human guilt. The 
means of depravity, as well as of grace, are daily multiplying 
and diffusing their baleful influence on all around. ‘The con- 
flict between good and evil is assuming a more hostile and fear- 
ful character. ‘The Prince of darkness will not yield up his 
usurped dominions in this world without a desperate struggle. 
We deceive ourselves, if we hope for an easy victory. Every 
foot of ground retaken from the infernal usurper, has been at 
the price of much labor and toil.—Jesus will indeed reign—for 
He must reign until all his enemies are put under his feet—and 
he will doubtless continue to extend his spiritual dominion over 














6 Brief Illustrations of Scripture. 


the hearts of a willing and obedient people by the use of the 
instruments, the means which He has appointed; and these 
means are nothing more nor less than the holy example and la- 
bors of his people, *“HoLDING FORTH THE WORD OF LIFE, and 
SHINING AS LIGHTS IN THE WORLD.” 

The present therefore is a day in which it becomes chris- 
tians to act a bold and decided part. Wherefore, Brethren, ‘be 
strong in the Lord and in the power of his might. Put on the 
whole armor of God that ye may be able to stand against the 
wiles of the Devil. For we wrestle uot against flesh and blood, 
but against principalities and powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places. ‘Stand, therefore, having your loins girt about with 
truth, and having on the breast plate of righteousness; and your 
feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace; above 
all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. And take the helmet 
of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God: praying always with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit, and watching thereunto with all perseverance and sup- 
plication for all saints.” 


BRIEF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


2 Cor. ii, 15,16. For we are unto God a sweet savorof Christ, tn them 
that are saved, and in them that perish. To the one we are the savor of death 
unto death; and to the other, the savor of life unto life. 


Commentators are not agreed respecting the customs from 
which this figurative language is taken. Some suppose the 
apostle refers to the perfumes frequently burnt during the tri- 
umphal processions of the Greeks and Romans; which might, 
not improperly, be considered an odour of death to some of the 
captives, while to others, and especially to the conquerors, it 
was an odour of life. It seems more probable, however, that 
the language is borrowed from the Old Testament. The pa- 
triarchial and levitical sacrifices were often said to be a sweeé 
savor to the Lord. Many of these sacrifices were, by divine 
appointment, compounded of the richest spices, with various 
other ingredients. While the sacrifice was burning, an odour, 
at once strong and agreeable would be afforded. This odour 
would be one of its sensible qualities; and that one too, by 
which an observer could ascertain the nature and value of the 
different ingredients more easily aud more certainly than by 
any other. The heat, the fame, and the smoke of another, 
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Brief Illustrations of Screpiure. a 


burning mass, very inferior in value, might so nearly resem- 
ble those of the consecrated offering, as to leave an observer 
in suspense. But no sooner would this odour be perceived 
than he could instantly decide. By this, a person, especially 
of some experience in these matters, could determine, not only 
which was the appointed sacrifice, but of what different in- 
gredients, and tbeir relative proportion, it was compounded; 
and thus, finally, what were the circumstances and intention 
of those who offered it. For the sacrifices appointed for dif- 
ferent persons, occasions and purposes, were to be differently 
compounded, with a view, no doubt, to represent the various 
intentions and dispositions of the worshipers. It was, there- 
fore, and still is, the moral character which is chiefly regard- 
ed in every act of worship. ‘The Lord expressed his appro- 
bation, or disapprobation of the character by intimating that 
the sacrifice was either accepted, or rejected. This intima- 
tion was often expressed in language borrowed from the sense 
of smelling. If the character was pious, the sacrifice was a 
sweet smelling savor to the Lord; a savor of life, the evidence 
of the divine life in the soul. But if the character was irre- 
ligious, the sacrifice, although its odour might produce the 
same effect on the natural sense, was offensive to Him who 
knows the heart; he refused to smell its odour; for it is the 
savor of death; the evidence of hypocrisy and wickedness. 

Now, we think it most probable that the meaning of the 
passage is derived from the Old Testament, and not from a 
military triumph; because the words translated a savor, and a 
sweet savor, are often used by the Seventy for the Hebrew 
words, translated in the Old ‘Testament, a sweet savor. Itis 
believed that the apostle, quoting the Old Testament, gener- 
ally used the Greek version. If then he uses the words of the 
Old ‘Testament, it appears most probable that his meaning is 
derived from the same source; provided that meaning will 
suit his present purpose. This we think it not only does, but 
does it much better than that derived from a triumphal pro- 
cession. It is also certain that the phrase death unto death, 
and life unto life, is a Hebraism, peculiar to the scripture 
style. When the apostle borrowed illustrations, which he 
frequently did, from the customs of other nations, he uses, 
most generally, the phraseology of those nations. He was 
well acquainted with the Greek language; for it was the po- 
lite language of his day, and especially the language of his 
native city. 

But farther; the apostle uses the same words in two other 
places, when it is certain tlcre is no allusion to a military 
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8 Brief Mlustratious of Scripiure. 


triumph.- He exhorts the Ephesians to walk in love, as Christ 
also hath leved us, and givenhimself for us, an offering and a 
sacrifice to God for a sweet smelling savor. This is the lan- 
guage in which the acceptance of the levitical sacrifices was 
formerly expressed, and as these were typical of Christ, it is 
used with propriety on this occasion to signify that this offer- 
ing for us was highly acceptable to God. Again, the apostle, 
speaking of the generous contribution which he had received 
from the Philippians, calls it an odour of a sweet smell; an 
evidence of their christian charity, and of their sincere desires 
to mitigate his sufferings, and aid him in preaching the gospel. 
It was, therefore, a sacrifice acceptable, well. pleasing to God. 
The language in both these passages is precisely the same in 
the original; the same also used in the Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians; and by the Seventy in translating the sweet smelling 
savor of the Old Testament. | 

The primary sense, therefore, in which these terms are used, 
is, to express the moral qualities of the mind; and then, by an 
easy transition, common in most languages, to express the 
qualities and tendencies of other things. Thus it is used res- 
pecting the qualities of salt which prevent putrefaction. Pro- 
bably it is used in this sense in the verse immediately preced- 
ing those now under consideration. 

The apostlé offers thanks unto God who always causeth us 
to triumph in Christ. But their preaching was not always 
successful in the conversion of the hearers. This triumph, 
therefore, did not altogether depend on actual success; but 
chiefly on this fact, that by us he made manifest the savor of 
the knowledge of Christ in every place; that is, the design 
and tendency of the gospel is made known to men through 
our preaching. For we, as preachers of the gospel; that is, 
the gospel which we preach, is unto God a sweet savor of 
Christ, who was the great antitype of all the sacrifices of- 
fered under the former dispensation; to whom they all referred, 
and in whom they were all fulfilled. The gospel is the savor 
of this atoning sacrifice; au evidence of the divine qualities, 
of the dignity and value of the suffering victim; and of the in- 
finite merit of these sufferings. It makes known the design 
with which this offering was made, and the great purpose 
which it is intended to answer. The unbelief and impeni- 
tence of sinners cannot alter this design, nor destroy this ten- 
dency of the gospel to save those who believe. The divine 
glory will be displayed either in bestowing eternal life on 
those who receive, or in the punishment of those who reject 
the Saviour. ‘The gospel is, therefore unto God a sweet savor 
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Brief Illustrations of Scripture. y 


of Christ, not only in those who are saved, but also in those 
who perish. In the one case, indeed, it is a savor of death; a 
glory resulting from the infliction of punishment; but in the 
other, it is a savor of life; a glory resulting from the rewards 
of grace. 

The phrase, death unto death, &c. is a Hebraism, denoting 
continuance and progress. ‘The claims of the gospel are so 
clear and forcible; its tendency to reform the heart and the 
life, is so manifest and so powerful, that to reject it requires 
such a deliberate and decisive principle of rebellion as, from 
its very nature, will be progressive. The love of sin is as 
active and transforming in its nature as the tove of God. 
One sinful passion will naturally generate others of a similar 
nature. Pride begets suspicion, jealousy and envy. Anger 
produces malice, hatred and revenge. One sinful course or 
action leads, in some cases almost necessarily, to another. 
The covetous man is cruel and hard hearted; the cries of dis- 
tress receive from him nothing but cold, periaps, contemptu- 
ous denial. Idleness and prodigality often lead to acts of 
wilful injustice in neglecting the payment of debts. Many 
crimes, considered in some degree reproachful, lead to the 
deliberate sacrifice of truth for their concealment. Gambling 
in not a few instances has led to forgery, to robbery and to 
murder. Intoxication is a prolific source of other vices; pro- 
fanity, quarreling and bloodshed are some of them. 

The man who is thus devoted to sinful pursuits is naturally 
drawn into the society of others, whose character and pur- 
suits are similar to his own. These form a community of 
their own; they are separated from the pious and the good, 
whose spirit and example would reprove them. Thus they 
are confirmed more and more in unbelief and impenitence, 
and hasten the progress of each other in the broad road which 
leadeth to desiruction. 

All sinful propensities are strengthened by indulgence; and 
this additional strength is perceived in the more urgent and 
imperative voice with which they clamor for still farther in- 
dulgence. Habits are thus formed, which exert an influence 
as powerful as that of nature itself. The moral principles 
which, for a time, may have lingered in the heart, become 
weaker and weaker: the voice of conscience, which once re- 
proved, becomes more and more feeble and ineffectual. Every 
thing calculated to restrain them is weakened and lost; every 
thing which prompts them forward is increased; and thus they 
are impelled, like a body falling to the earth, with a power 
and velocity which increase, as they approach nearer and 
Vox. x1. No. 1.—January, 1828. 3 




























































































ip Brief Illustrations of Scripture. 


nearer to the vortex of perdition. Thus it is death unto deatis 
sin added to sin; sin leading to sin; sin multiplying itself, and 
exerting a power more and more commanding as it is multi- 
plied. 

All those who live and die in impenitence and unbelief, wil- 
fully and finally rejecting the gospel, are vessels of wrath 
jitted for destruction, and nothing but destruction. The good- 
ness of the gospel, its tendency to promote the happiness of 
man, can be manifested in no other way than through their 
punishment. This punishment they will as certainly suffer 
as it is certain that the gospel is the greatest blessing con- 
ferred on a sinful miserable world. ‘This punishment will be 
in proportion to their guilt; this guilt will be in proportion, 
aot merely to the number of their crimes; not in the ratio of 
simple addition; but according to the compound ratio of the 
goodness of the gospel, of the frequency and urgency of its 

calls and invitations, of the boundless, freeness and richness of 
its offered mercy, of the determined opposition with which 
they rejected this mercy, and of the length of time through 
which they persevered in this rejection. ‘The same sinful act, 
at the close of a year, will be more criminal than at the com- 
mencement; because, during this year the warnings, the calls 
and invitations of the gospel have been repeated, the forbear- 
ance of God has given time for repentance. ‘The guilt of sin 
will be in proportion to the goodness against which it is com- 
mitted; this goodness increases with every day, and every 
year of life. As life advances, the guilt increases, not only 
because sin increases, but also because the motives to faith 
and repentance become, every year, stronger and more ur- 
gent. To resist these motives will require an increasing op- 
position and hardness of heart. The second year is more 
guilty than the first, the third, than the second, and the last, 
than any preeeding year of life, according to a ratio, to 
which arithmetical numbers have no application, and which 
our limited faculties cannot comprehend; but which is per- 
fectly known and comprehensible to God, and will be observ- 
ed, in the distribution of punishment, with all the accuracy 
of intinite justice. 

The punishment of those who live and die rejecting the 
gospel, will very clearly manifest the gocdness of the gospel, 
Suppose the whole human race should persevere in this rejec- 
tion, and no evil and bitter consequences result from it, how 
sould the goodness of the gospel be known but to God himself? 
If those who persevere in opposing and rejecting it escape 
with impunity, there will be no proof of this goodness, adapted 
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to the comprehension of limited faculties. This greatest dis- 
play of divine goodness would thus be lost; no effects would 
be produced on the minds of intelligent creatures; the whole 
plan would appear, in their view, an abortive effort of the di- 
vine wisdom and power. ‘They would, on this account, as- 
cribe no glory to God. If this would be the result from the 
whole race, it would be the same in the case of each individ- 
ual who may be supposed to reject the gospel with impunity. 
But the gospel is not an abortive effort; the punishment of 
those who reject its blessings will clearly display its good- 
ness. Therefore, the gospel, although in those who perish, it 
will be the savor of death unto death, yet, unto God will be a 
sweet savor of Christ. 

Through those who are saved, the goodness of the gospel 
will appear in a very different manner, in its powerful and 
happy tendency to enlighten the mind, to destroy every sinful 
passion, excite every devout affection; to renovate the whole 
moral character, and regulate the whole life. Through the 
influence of the Spirit the heart is regenerated by the doc- 
trines, the promises and invitations of the gospel; the life is 
reformed by its spiritual and holy precepts. By faith in 
Christ the christian is pardoned, justified, adopted into the 
family of God, and becomes an heir of glory. He receives 
Jesus Christ as his Redeemer, his Saviour, his kind and faith- 
ful friend. His character being new modelled and adorned 
with some degree of the Saviour’s image, he becomes a better 
man inall the relations of life; as a husband, a father, a brother, 
a friend, a neighbor, a member of the chased and as a citi- 
zen. ‘Thus his family, his frionds, his neighbors, the church, 
and society at large, perccive and feel the goodness of the 
gospel in the reformation of his heart and his life. Those who 
are not disposed to rob God, will ascribe the glory to Him for 
every such instance of reformation. 

In producing these effects the gospel is life wnto life; ad- 
vancing the christian from strength to strength, from conflict 
to conflict, from victory to victory. When born of the spirit, 
his work is not done; he has a race to run, a warfare to en- 
gage in, his own salvation to work out, and that with fear and 
trembling too. The principles of the christian have a tend- 
ency, as nataral and as certain, to progressive improvement, 
as unbelief and impenitence have to continue and increase in 
sin. Faith, which is the knowledge and belief of the truth, 
tends as naturally to its own increase, as the seed, sown in 
the earth, does, through the various stages of its progress, to 
produce its king. The more the christian knows, the more 
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he desires to know of the character of God, of the Saviour, 
and of the whole plan of redemption. This desire is practi- 
cal; it leads him to inquire, to search the scriptures, the great 
fountain of knowledge. This prayerful inquiry is not in vain; 
the word of Christ dwells in him richly, in all wisdom; the 
truth thus received makes him free from ignorance, from 
error, and from sin. The more he knows of God, manifested 
in Christ, the more he loves him; and this love prompts to 
cheerful and uniform obedience. The more he loves and 
obeys God, the stronger, the brighter, and the more animating 
does his hope become; and every mun who hath this hope inv 
him, purifieth himself, even as he is pure. who is the object of 
it. ‘Uhe farther he advances in holiness, the more does he 
desire complete deliverance from the power and defilement of 
sin; and the stronger and more ardent this desire becomes, 
the better is he prepared for that state of blessedness and 
glory, from which all sin is excluded, and where the spirits of 


just men are made perfect. When translated to that heavenly 


state, he will fully answer the purpose for which he is re- 
deemed; will more clearly manifest the goodness of the gos- 


pel and the glory of God. In preparing him, as a vessel of 


mercy, the gospel is the savor of life unto life; and therefore 
will forever be wnto God a sweet savor of Christ. With infin- 
ite complacency the Father will view the great plan of re- 
demption, through the death of the Son, and the influences of the 
Spirit, resulting in the perfect purity and happiness of count- 
less millions of the human race, prepared to show forth, 
through an endless duration, the riches of the divine glory. 


HERMEN. 


— —_—— 


THE OFFICE, DUTIES AND REWARD OF ELDERS. 


Acts of the Apostles 14th chap. 23d verse. And when they had ordained 
them Elders in every Church and had prayed with fasting, they commended 
them to the Lord on whom they believed. Paul’s 1st Epistle to Timothy Sth 
chap. 17th verse. Let the Elders that rule well be counted worthy of double 
honor. 


Paul and Barnabas, by the direction and under the gui- 
dance of the Holy Ghost, had gone through a large section of 
country, preaching the gospel to both Jews and Gentiles. In 
some places, after being successful in winning souls, they met 
ith furious opposition, and were compelled to flee to other 
cities, where they also prosecuted theirlabors. Their persecu- 
tions were most noted in Antioch (in Pisidea) Lystra, and Ico- 
Mam. Ih completing their mission, they returned to deruss 
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Jem through these places, confirming the disciples in their 
faith and hope, and ordaining Elders in every church. 

It appears that the disciples, wherever they were suflicient- 
ly numerous, were organized into achurch, and that seme per- 
sons from their own number, were set apart, with proper 
ceremonies, for the duties and to the office denoted-by the word 
Elder. The word Elders, in the New Pestament, with refer- 
ence to the church under the gospel dispensation, is of exten- 
sive signification, embracing all the officers of the church, who 
are vested with authority cither to teach or to govern in spir- 
itual things. The particular office of the twelve apostles was 
extraordinary, and ceased with them. ‘They promulgated the 
gospel dispensation, and having associated the disciples, and 
given visibility to Christ’s kingdom, they provided for its 
wants and its increase, by leaving an order of men to teach 
and govern in spiritiual things, under the guidance and by the 
authority of Christ. Those who taught were called ExpEns, 
as Paul in his journey to Jerusalem (Acts xx, 17.) sends from 
Miletus to Ephesus, and calls the Expers of the church; and 
when they were convened, he addresses them as overseers or 
bishops of the flock of Christ, and charges them to feed or 
teach the fluck which is the church. Considered in his office 
simply as a teacher, Peter styles himself an Elder (1 Epis. v, 1.) 
«<The Elders I exhort who am also an Elder,” so does John 
in his second and third Epistles. 

Those who governed were also called Elders. As Paul in 
his first epistle to Timothy, (v, 17.) says, “Let the Elders 
that rule well be counted worthy of double honor, especially 
those who labor in word and doctrine.” In his epistle to 
the Romans, (xii, 8.) he speaks of those who rule and requires 
that they do it with diligence. And in his first epistle to 
the Corinthians, (xii, 28.) he speaks of helps and governments 
as associated with the teachers. In the delegation which was 
sent from Antioch to Jerusalem about the Jewish rites, there 
were persons associated who were not teaching Elders, but were 
chief among the people. It appears that those to whom the 
teaching and direction of the church were committed, were 
known by the general name of Expers. Whenit is said the 
apostles ordained Elders in every church, we are doubtless 
to understand that they appointed all the necessary officers, 
both for teaching and direction ; and that these associated were 
called Elders, and any one of them was called an Elder, whe- 
ther it was his office to teach or to govern only. 

The word ordain in our Testament, being a translation of 
different Greek words, is by comparison, found to mean, set- 
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ting apart for—choosing to—determining for, or upon—put- 
ting in order to or for. When the apostles ordained Elders, 
it would seem they set apart men chosen for that office. 

The ceremonies by which they were set apart, are in our 
text said to have been fasting and prayer. 

In other places where the ordination or setting apart of 
teachers or eyangeligts is spoken of, the laying on of hands is 
mentioned ; as in Acts xiii, 5. When Paul and Barnabas 
were separated for this mission, in which these churches were 
gathered and Elders ordained, they fasted and prayed, and 
laid their hands on them: and ist Timothy iv, 15, the laying 
on of the hands of the Presbytery is spoken of in the case of 
Timothy; and 2d Timothy i, 16. Paul speaks of the Jaying 
on of his hands when Timothy was designated to a special 
work in the church, 

The prayer and fasting appear to have been common to 
all ordinations ; but whether the laying on of hands was, or 
whether it was confined to the teaching Elders, and therefore 
the Elders spoken of in Acts xiv, 23, were only rulers, is not 
easily determined from the scriptures. But it has long been 
the custom in our church to confine the laying on of hands to 
the teaching Elder. Fasting was probably designed to express 
humiliation before God, a sense of unworthiness and of de- 
pendance on God’s grace and mercy; by prayer both in pub- 
lic and private, they cordially united in expressing their de- 
pendance on God, and their cordial uniting under the govern- 
ment of the church, invoking with one heart and one voice, 
the divine blessing and the guidance of the Holy Ghost ; by 
the laying on of hands, the confirming of faith, and the bles- 
sings of the Holy Ghost. 

In the case mentioned in our text, the consent of the church 
was obtained, or rather the choice was made by a vote of 
the church. And the church joined in the solemn fasting and 
prayer by which they were set apart. 

It appears that the officers in the church exercise their au- 
thority by divine appointment ; and that they are set apart 
for this purpose by the choice of the people, and the laying on 
of hands, and fasting and prayer. 

When the apostles organized churches, it seems most prob- 
able, for there is no express assertion or direction concerning 
the matter in the scriptures, it seems most probable, from the 
circumstances in which the apostles were commissioned, the 
circumstances of those who were formed into a church, as re- 
corded in scripture, and from the terms used, that they or- 
ganized them after the model of the Jewish Synagogue. 
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The Synagogue was a place sacred to religious worship and 
instruction, and was common to Jews, not only in Judea, but 
also in all places of their dispersion, especially, in those places 
in which the apostles first preached the gospel, and first or- 
ganized churches. In these synagogues, they generally 
first preached ; and the churches formed, it would seem, were 
principally collected from persons resorting thither. These 
synagogues were authorised places of instruction. Our Sa- 
viour preached in them. In them the people met every Sab- 
bath, unless otherwise employed by the Mosaic ritual, and 
also at stated times during the week, to hear the law and the 
prophets expounded, to pray, and worship God. 

‘Lhe synagogues were under the direction of a class of men 
called Eiders. These were either old men, as the word implies, 
or they possessed the wisdom and gravity and influence of old 
men. ‘These taught the people and superintended their moral 
and religious conduct. At stated times, all the males were 
required to attend at the Temple, and every individual, at some 
particular times, found it necessary to appear there, to 
offer for himself a sacrifice of expiation or thanksgiving. 

The Temple services which all united meant expiation of 
sin and a favoralle approach to God, were abolished by the 
death of Christ; that having made a full, a complete atone- 
ment for the sins of his people. He, the Great High Priest 
ascended into Heaven, to make continual intercession, there 
for his people, pleading the merit of Azs sacrifice made once 

or all, 

The use of the temple ceased with his death, when its vail 
was rent in twain, its rites were no longer needed, as the great 
sacrifice typified by them all had been offered on Calvary. 

The preaching of the gospel is to convince men that the law 
had its fulfilment in Christ, and through Him Gep can be 
just, and yet save him that believes in Jesus. Teaching was 
the business of the preachers of the gospel, and also of the 
synagogue: and their teaching was designed to be essentially 
the same as it was to make known and explain the mind and 
will of God respecting man’s salvation, as they are revealed 
in the scriptures. ‘The Messiah was prefigured by the Tem- 
ple and its ceremonies and offerings ; and Christ the Messiah 
was the subject of the Apostle’s preaching. 

When believers were found in companies sufficiently large, 
they were associated as parts of the church of Christ. In this 
new relation they needed the same things as the synagogue 
afforded, instruction and direction ; their Sacrifice and High 
Priest wasin heaven. Many of the early converts, and prob- 
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ably most. were accustomed to the rules and forms of the syna- 
gogues. There appears no reason then, why those persons 
who organized the first churches should not fashion them ac- 
cording to the motel before them, which presented all they 
needed, which was entwined with their feelings and habits, 
and sanctioned by the Lord Christ. 

And they Ordained Elders in every Church.—The word in 
the Greek Testament which is rendered elders in English, 
means literally old men; and is intended to designate either 
old men, or those possessing the wisdom and gravity of old 
men to fit them for the station. It is TIpeo6vJepos, and is ren- 
dered in English by Presbyter, and from it ts derived the 
English word Presbyterian, which, when applied to the 
church, means a church under the direction of elders, chosen 
by the people and set apart by proper persons with proper 
ceremonies. 

The Presbyterian Church of the United States of America, 
of which we are a part, hold to the teaching and government 
of the church by elders who are composed of two classes, one 
chosen from the. people and styled ruling elders, and the other 
regular ordained preachers, called in scripture by the different 
names of Bishops, Elders, Messengers, Angels, and known 
amongst us by the name of Pastors, or more commonly Preach- 
ers of the gospel. 

We shall now proceed to point out the character and duties 
required of an elder, and also his help and reward. 

I. Traits of character necessary for an Eider.—There is a 
character which a man ought to possess to render him eligible 
to the sacred office, and which he must possess to render him 
useful to any good degree when solemnly set apart as an offi- 
cer of the church of Christ. This character is best expressed 


by considering the various attributes of which it is made ap; . 


for it is not formed of one dazzling quality or shining virtue, 
but is composed of many excellent qualities and christian vir- 
tues. In him, as in every christian, the love of God must and 
does form the prevailing principle of the heart: and this love 
of God is evidenced to be in him, as it is in other persons, by 
the fruits it produces. A man ranks high or low in the scale 
of christian excellence according as these fruits of the love of 
God are more or less abundant and mature. We may say 
with propriety, that the character of one of the professed fol- 
lowers of Christ is more excellent than that of another, though 
we love and esteem both persons as christians whom we expect 
to meet at the right hand of God in the last day. 

It is taken for granted, that a man should have imbibed the 
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spirit, and be influenced by the Jove of the Great Head of the 
church, as a necessary qualification for charch membership ; 
and much more for guiding and directing the fluck of Christ. 
But it is a fact that many individuals are with propriety 
admitted as members of Christ’s visible church, to whom 
its guidance and direction would be committed with the great- 
est hazard. Some particular qualities of an elder will be 
pointed out. 

ist. Hemust be decidedly a follower of Christ, and determined in 
his profession of faith.—TVhe church of Christ is injured by the 
timidity and doubtful ambiguous conduct of its members; and 
especially is he wounded if these things appear in those who 
exercise a directing influence over the body with which they 
are connected, by being placed to rule for Christ. Notwith- 
standing the weakness and infirmity which will be found at- 
tached to human nature every where, there is such a thing as 
a confession of faith so fearless, a profession of obedience to 
Christ so dauntless, as, connected with firmness of demeanor 
and general consistency of conduct, will Icave little doubt on 
the minds of any that the individual actor is under the influ- 
ence of the principles and guided by the precepts of the Bible. 
An infidel will be convinced that such a person really believes 
the Bible, and is actuated by the religion of Christ, though 
he himself neither loves or believes in either. 

Christ requires of his people that they be determined in his 
cause, and neither deny him or draw back from him; and 
there is such a thing as taking a firm stand in the cause of the 
Redeemer and acting vigorously and promptly for the good of 
souls and the glory of the Lord. This stand is taken by a 
host of worthies who count nothing dear if they, like Paul, 
may win Christ, and are ready to spend and be spent for their 
Lord and Redeemer. Such feelings and views and actions be- 
come in an especial manner one who as Elder will in some 
degree give a complexion to the spiritual interests of the 
church. The Elder should be ready to stand forth in his 
Master’s cause, though that should be despised, and he should 
be jeered for his attachment to it: he should take the fore. 
front where is the hottest battle when religion is concerned; 
and be ready to mount the deadly breach” when foes 
assault the camp of Israel. The Elder should let his light 
shine, and while he does not boast of his discipleship, he should 
give no room for suspicion, that he is ashamed of his religion, 
or undecided in the cause. 

ed. The second characteristic I shall mention as required, is 


intelligence.—In order to be useful the Elder should passecc 
Wor, xu. NO 1.—January, 1898. a 
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the ordinary endowments of mind, with a good share of that 
correct judgment and practical discernment which is usually 
called common sense. With this capability of improvement 
and usefulness, there should be added a tolerable share of in- 
formation, both concerning the common affairs of life, and the 
great and important subject of religion, with whose progress 
and interest he is so immediately concerned. It would be well 
if a good education in the liberal arts and sciences could be 
superadded, as it would greatly enlarge his capacity and in- 
crease his opportunities of doing good. But in most cases 
we of necessity stop short of this desirable attainment and 
qualification; the state of our country and the circumstances of 
society being such, that comparatively few enjoy the privilege 
of a liberal education, and of those few who are favored with 
it, asmall number devote their timc and talents to the service 
of Almighty God in forwarding the interests of his church. 
But there should be a spirit of improvement, a readiness to 
embrace every opportunity of acquiring useful knowledge, and 
to improve every means of instruction that may be within 
their power. An Elder that is ignorant of the state of the 
church and of the great designs she is attempting to accom- 
plish, of the doctrines which have been preached by the faith- 
ful since the apostle’s days, and is contented in his ignorance, 
is a disgrace to his office, and will be a clog to the vigorous 
actions of the church. 
$d. A third characteristic is prudence.—There is a right way 
and a wrong way of doing an action in itself very good. 
There may be such impropriety in time and place and cir- 
cumstance as to lessen the good effects desired, if not entirely 
to pervert them to evil. By prudence we mean that practical 
wisdom that knows how to choose the proper time and proper 
means for accomplishing its designs. We have no partiality 
for that sneaking feeling that kes one shrink from danger, 
and trial, and suffering, if the, stand in the path of duty, and 
hides itself under the name of ,rudence. We desire firmness 
and decision; but these will fail without prudence. A man 
may be right and decided in his choice; and prompt to act, 
and act vigorously, and yet seldom be crowned with success; 
he is imprudent; he cannot prosper. A good share of Bible 
knowledge, of self-knowledge, and knowledge of human na- 
ture as it works in ourselves and in others, sanctified by 
God’s grace and under the guidance of good sense and of the 
Holy Ghost, will enable a man to act pradently in the cause 
af Christ. 
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4th. The fourth is a good report of them that are without.— 
The fact of a man being chosen by the church, is sufficient. evi- 
dence, generally, that he is of good report of them that are 
within the pale of the visible church. Bat in order to build 
up the church, he should be of good report of those ‘who’are 
not attached to the church by the principle of love to Christ. 
Whatsoever the life may have been before conversion, it must 
be free from scandal since; and though the weakness of bu- 
man natore will often show itself in folly and error in the bes 
of men, there must be a freedom from gross improprieties. 
There should be that public knowledge of the individual's 
probity and orderly walk as to take away all ground of saying 
evil of him, unless it be said wrongfully. And it is desirable 
that he possess those manners that may conciliate the good 
will of those with whom he is concerned. ‘To fasten a stigma 
on the people of God is a successful device of Satan to deter 
ov disgust others from being liis followers: and his device is 
most successful if it be fastened on an officer of the church. 

5th. The fifth characteristic, I shall mention, is Activity.—No 
business prospers without activeexertions. But the church of 
Christ has so many obstacles to encounter that a greater degree 
of activity is required for her success, than is necessary in any 
causes of an unhallowed nature. Dulness and slackness au- 
gur but illy for the success of any enterprise; and much less 
in that which is to oppose the designs of a wiley and active 
adversary who goeth about seeking whom he may devour. 
Many say they wish well to a cause in which they never en- 
gage, and will rejoice in the success which has been achieved 
by the hands of others. The church asks not for such aids 
though they might be offered in hosts. 

6th. The sixth characteristic is Ardent Prayer.— This is the 
crowning quality or grace. Prayer sanctifies the best exer- 
tions of the christian and is a powerful means of giving them 
success. ‘Ihe Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
abound with examples of the efficacy of prayer. When Eld- 
ers, were ordained it was with prayer; when Evangelists were 
sent forth it was with prayer; when the Apostles sought di- 
rection it was with prayer; Paul felt for the churches when he 
bowed his knee night and day in prayer; the Angel appeared 
to Annanias when he was engaged as. was his daily custom in 
prayer; the heavens:were closed and again were opened when 
Elijah prayed. «The effectual fervent prayer of the righteous 
man availeth much.” The good effects of carnest private 
prayer are almost unspeakable. And this communion with 
God is a grand quality in an Elder. If he is familiarly ac- 
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quainted with the mercy seat, and Him that sits thereon; le 
will find a blessed direction given to his intelligence, his de- 
cision, his popularity, and his activity. 

If. THe DUTIES DEVOLYING ON AN ELDER OF THE 
Cuurca.—An Elder is not ordained for a trifling purpose 
or an occasional duty; there are great and important servi- 
ces for him to perform, and imperious duties for him to fulfil. 
These which we shall now mention belong to him, not so much 
as a man as an officer of the church of Christ, and for the 
performance of which he is solemnly set apart by the church 
with fasting and prayer in his ordination. His official duties 
are;— 

ist. To counsel with the Pastor.—The Elders from their 
being chosen from amongst the people and from their habits 


of daily intercourse with them, have a better knowledge of 


their feelings and wants and necessities and distresses, than 
their pastor can obtain from his personal observations. And 
as on all these points the Pastor often needs counsel, as well 
as information, he looks to the Elders as ‘iis legitimate coun- 
sellors and advisers, whose duty it is to be informed of the 
situation and wants of the congregation over which they pre- 
side. A correct knowledge of these things is necessary to 
enable their Pastor to suit his instruction in public to the ne- 
cessities of his flock and escape the charge often brought that, 
while the instruction is good enough in itself, it is not fitting 
the emergency of the case. Many things are to be taken into 
consideration; many subjects weighed; many circumstances 
considered, and much thought and. action required to build up 
achurch in the faith and hope of the gospel. With an anxious 
mind the Preacher on whom too much is devolved by the indo- 
lence and supineness of others, looks around for information 
and counsel; he trusts supremely in the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost ; but as he may not expect immediate inspiration, he 
Jooks around to the means appointed by the Holy Ghost for 
advice and encouragement and information and prayers. If 
he is disappointed there, I will not say he is heart broken, 
but I will say, his faith will be severely tried by the burden 
he must bear, and the darkness in which he must be involved. 
it is sometimes forgotten, that while the preacher deals out 
with a liberal heart and hand the encouragements of the gos- 
nel that gladden his people’s hearts and wake the songs of 
joy, he himself feels, in his perplexed situation, oppressed 
with the duties of his office and worn with the cares of the 
charch. Then how sweet is the countenance of a friend. 
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2d. To counsel with the flock.—In many cases the people 
either cannot bring their spiritual wants to their Pastor, or 
feel an almost unconquerable diffidence in doing so; and on 
the other hand he may not have time to attend to all the calls 
that might and would be made. as will invariably be the case 
in a large or scattered congregation. It becomes the Elders 
to cultivate an intimate acquaintance with the flock, that from 
their familiarity and the feeling of commonness of situation, 
and acquaintance and christian union, they may be able to 
advise and counsel in doctrine and in practice, in things spir- 
itual, and sometimes in things temporal. On all these points 
they often feel that they need counsel; and to whom should they 
look so naturally and go so readily as to those whom Christ 
has constituted their advisers by the sacred rites of ordina- 
tion? Parents need often to be counselled about their chil- 
dren, in respect to their government, education, and pursuits; 
for through ignorance, or negligence, or criminal attachment, 
comparatively few parents attend to their children as the 
scriptures require. Youth need counsel about their prospects 
and pursuits in coming life; their experience and knowledge 
are so limited, and the world is so full of deception and fraud, 
and snares to catch their unwary feet; and from whom shall 
this counsel and direction come so well, as from the Elder, 
whom Christ has appointed the common friend, into whose 
faithful bosom the secret wants may be confided fearlessly, 
iaving opened his heart with benevolence and love, when he 
made him his disciple, and sealed his lips to faithfulness, 
when he made him an officer in his church? 

Sd. To assist an teaching the flock.—The public exhibitions 
of divine truth belong more partic ularly to the preaching 
Elder or Pastor. But while the tuling Elders are not so 
commonly called upon for the public declarations of the Gos- 
pel, they are engaged in the private ministrations of the word, 
in the less public duties of the teachers, and when occasion. re- 


quires, are bound to conduct the public worship of the congre- 


gation. ‘he sacred scriptures tell us that all the officers of 


the church are engaged in the accomplishment of one great 
object—the promotion of Christ’s cause on earth, and the dis- 
play of his grace and glory in the increase of his church both 
in its graces and numbers. 

The basiness of instruction and direction and counsel is too 
venerally devalved exclusively on the Pastor—not assumed— 
but devolved upon him by the supineness, or ignorance, or 
folly, or sin of others. He takes hold and tries to perform 
what is beyond his strength: knowing it to be beyond his 
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power of full accomplishment, he tries rather than let it all 
go unperformed. 

To attend at the sacramental table and take up collections, 
and attend to the temporal concerns of the church; form but a 
minor part of the Elders duty. A part of these more pro- 
perly belong to the Deacon than to the Elder. 

The congregation is to be taught in public and private; 
children are to be indoctrinated by means of catechisms, and 
portions of scripture; the sick are to be visited and instructed 
and prayed with and warned; the dead are to be buried in a 
decent and solemn manner; the mourning are to be comforted; 
the erring are to be reproved; and the wandering brought 
back to their duty. Now ina large or scattered congregation 
what one man is suflicient for these things? He may have the 
oversight of them all; but he cannot do-them all faithfully. 

In these things the Ruling Elder must help the Pastor. In 
the indisposition or necessary absence or engagement of the 
Pastor the Elder must hold the public meetings, and instruct 
by reading the sacred Scriptures or some prepared sermon; 
he must visit the sick and pray with them; he must comfort 
the distressed; he must bury the dead in a christian manner; 
he must strive for the furtherance of the gospel. In some 
cases which occur, the Elder is the most proper man for the 
performance of these duties, in others he is the only one to do 
them. And when duty calls him, the Elder knows no com- 
promise, but at the peril of God’s displeasure: says Peter, 
“The Elders I exhort who am also an Elder, feed the flock 
of God which is among you, taking the oversight thereof, not 
by constraint but willingly, neither as being lords over God’s 
heritage, but as ensamples to the flock, and when the chief 
Shepherd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory. 

4th. To assist in the discipline of the church.—The ex- 
ercise of discipline is a painful, but a necessary part of 
the Elder’s duty; like the amputating of a mortifying limb 
it is necessary for the good of the whole. All church dis- 
cipline is either for the reclaiming of the individual offend- 
ing or for the warning of others, or for the acc omplishment of 
both these desirable things at once. For the exercise of dis- 
cipline we have the authority of Christ and the Apostles. 
And from them also we have the manner in which it is proper 
to be exercised: by private warning or dealing before a 
brother; or reproof before the church, cr suspension, or 
cutting off from the number of the visible church. In these 
various steps the advice and agency of the Ruling’ Elders is 
necessary. By private dealing or public admonition an 
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erring brother or sister may be reclaimed from the error of 
their ways; and the church freed from the blemish which the 
sins and follies of her members fasten on her. 

In some cases the greatest caution and delicacy must be 
used, lest the feelings of the offender be unnecessarily hurt, or 
his mind prejadiced against the truth; or lest the matter be so 
unnecessarily made public and spread abroad, as to increase 
the scandal from its very notoriety, and give the enemy cause 
of ridiculing, and an opportunity of blaspheming. In other 
cases much boldness and decision will be necessary in vindi- 
cating the purity of the church from the scandal and crimes 
of those whose connexions and wealth and influence render 
them formidable. But discipline must be exercised; the peace, 
order, harmony, and prosperity of the church require it. The 
church is never more formidable than when in the persons of 
its officers it looks with firmness to the standard of the gos- 
pel, and without hesitancy casts out, or disciplines the unwor- 
thy, be they great or small, rich or poor, high or low, bond 
or free. 

5th. The pecuniary concerns of the church very generally fall 
into the hands of the Elders.—As generally no Deacons are ap- 
pointed. Their duty was principally to take care of the poor 
of the church and apply the funds raised by the church in the 
way designed. But as the civil law in most christian countries 
now makes provision for the poor and compels christians to 
bear their proportion of the burden, the taking care of the 
poor has not claimed so much attention as when no provision 
was made for them, except what was made bythe church As 
this important part of their office is disposed of, they are not 
appointed and their remaining duties are left to the Elders. 
It is their duty to see to the providing proper teachers for the 
people; and to see that the people provide a proper support 
for them: to see that provision is made for the comfortable ac- 
commodation of the congregation in worshiping God; and 
that the proper efforts are made for the religious charitable de- 
mands which are properly made upon the charch. 

6th. To represent the church in the higher judicatories.—The 
members of the congregation are amenable to the session com- 
posed of the ordained officers of the church. The church offi- 
cers are amenable to Presbytery which is the body possessing 
the power of government over the whole church both officers 
and members. Every teaching Elder forms a constituent 
part of this body—as also every ruling Elder: but by com- 
pact, for peace and order one Elder only is admitted into the 
Presbytery from each congregation,—and this Elder is desig. 
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nated by the session. Now it is the duty of every session to 
appoint a member to represent the session and congregation at 
every meeting of Presbytery—-and it is the duty of the one ap- 
pointed to attend. Whether the attendance on Presbytery 
shall be in rotation or by appointment according to circum- 
stances, is left to the decision of the session itself. The Pres- 
bytery overlooks the affairs of the church, and its meetings are 
important and ought to be interesting to every congregation 
and all the officers. At its meetings questions of importance 
are discussed and settled, matters of discipline determined, 
cases of appeal heard and adjudged, ministers of the Gospel 
licensed and ordained, and all officers disciplined if that sad 
duty ever becomes necessary, and in general the peace and 
order of the church watched over. Htis by attendance on these 
mectings alone that the officers become personally acquainted 
vith the affairs of their sister churches. 

Here also the bands of brotherly affection are cemented, 
and a deeper interest in the welfare of Christ’s kingdom is 
generated. Here knowledge of spiritual things in the direc- 
tion of Christ’s flock is obtained; and experience ripens it into 
practical usefulness to the church. The usefulness of the offi- 
cer depends in no small degree on his attendance in Presbyte- 
ry; and on his usefulness measurably depends the welfare 
of the congregation. Almost the same things may be said of 
his attendance on Synods and General Assemblies—the highest 
jadicatories inourcharch. The little attention that is paid to 
the attendance on these bodies is distressing. The people 
have the government of the church In their hands: they may 
exercise it ifthey will: they ought to exercise it: they ought 


to make its exercise a matter of conscience in the sight of 


God. 
These in a few words are the duties devolving upon an El- 
der of the church of Christ.—To be continued. 
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“BE SHORT.” 


‘ints, it is well known, was the instruction given to every 
one, ashe approached the study-door of the venerable Cotton 
Mather. The first use I would make of it, therefore, is this; 
when you go to sce a clergyman, if you have no business with 
him, and if hoe seems to be j ina posture for study, “he short.’ 
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When you are telling an anecdote already known to every 
body, or repeating news a month old, or trying to make in- 
teresting what nothing but ineffable dulness would have thought 
of a second time, or when you wish to give information ona 
subject, of which you are totally ignorant, then **be short.” 

When you are about to tell, that the Hon. , is your uncle, 
(it may be, your hearers know, that his brother was not se 
honorable,) or when the conclusion of your remarks will be 
very much to your credit, in short when the lines of your con- 
versation are about to meet in the little circle of self; then 
6‘ be short.”’ 

When you are disposed, of your own accord, and without 
urgent necessity to speak ill of any of the human family, es- 
pecially those, who have spoken ill of you, or who are your 
rivals; wisdom would say, “without being pithy, you may 
«6 be short.” 

When you think that you must say something, especially 
something smart, and don’t know how, by all means «be 
short.”? 

In conducting family worship, under circumstances im- 
periously demanding great brevity, if you have already read 
the whole of the 119th ps. and sung 10 verses, L. M. to the 
tune of Old Hundred, you will not-run any risque of losing 
your character; if, in prayer, instead of praying 30, you 
should only pray 292 minutes, and thus * be short” of your 
usual length. 

If you are a Minister of the Gospel, and are tempted to 
talk politics, (by which word I mean, according to its present 
use, scurility, falsehood, calumny and nonsense, all mixed to- 
gether in doubtful proportions,) you may on most occasions 
“‘ be short.” 

if you are explaining a text of scripture, or any thing else, 
already ‘as plain as the nose on a man’s face ;” I pray you 
‘6 he short.” . 

When your business compels you to go among ungodly, pro- 
fane, noisy, tale-bearing, vain, passionate or proud people, let 
your stay ‘be short.” OLAN. 





MELANCTHON. 


Mr Eprror,—As there is no life of Melancthon in gener- 
al circulation, except a meagre outline found in a Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, you will undoubtedly confer a favor upon the 
readers of your excellent Magazine, by giving the following 
sketch a place in that work. The deep interest I felt in perus- 
Vox. xx. No. 1.—January, 1828. d 
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ing it, is my apology for requesting its republication. It is 
extracted from a review of his life, in a Magazine which is 
not much known or circulated in this country. The personal 
character of Melancthon, will be contemplated by every one 
with delight, and by many with profit. A view of its excel- 
Jencies cannot fail to excite the warm desire of imitating him 
in those things which made him a blessing to the church of 
God and to the world. 

The interesting period in which he flourished, the eminence 
of his literary attainments, his active exertions in furthering 
the advancement of the noble cause of the Reformation and of 
the revival of learning, and his intimate connexion with all 
the leading men of his age, constitute such an assemblage of 
inviting qualities as are rarely to be found concentrated in the 
history of one individual. 

Philip Melancthon was born at Bretton in the Palatinate 
upon the Rhine, on the 16th of February, 1495. His family 
surname was Schwartserdt, literally meaning Black Earth, 
which Reuchen changed for Melancthon, a word in Greek of 
the same signification. He received his early education in his 
native place, where for some time he attended the public school, 
and was afterwards placed under the care of a private tutor. 
From Bretton he was sent to the College of Pfortsheim, and 
had lodgings in that town at the house of one of his relations, 
who was sister to the famous Reuchlin, by which means he be- 
came known to that learned man, who conceived a tender re- 
gard forhim. After remaining here about two years, in 1509 
he was removed to Heidleberg, where he made such a rapid 
proficiency in literature, that, before he had completed his 
fourteenth year, he was entrusted with the tuition of the sons 
of the Count of Leonstein. So early an exhibition of extra- 
ordinary talents and improvement was deservedly celebrated 
by Baillett, who has bestowed a chapter upon him in his *His- 
torical Treatise of young men, who became famous by their 
study or writings.” In the year 1511, he was admitted to the 
degree of B. A.; but having made application for the highest 
degree in arts during the following year, and meeting with a 
refusal, on account of his youth, and finding also that the air 
of Hiedleberg did not agree with his constitution, he took his 
leave of that university, and entered himself of Tubingen.— 
Here he diligently attended the different professors of classi- 
cal and polite learning, the mathematics, philosophy, divinity, 
law, and even medicine, and attended considerably to the 
stores of knowledge which he had before acquired. After hav- 
ing afforded the most satisfactory evidence of his abilities and 
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literary progress, in the year 1513, before he had attained the 
age of 17, Melancthon was created doctor of philosophy, M. A. 
From the time of receiving this degree, he remained about 
four years at Tubingen, during which he still attended the 
several professors, and delivered not only private but public 
lectures himself, on Virgil, Terence, Cicero, and Livy, with 
the greatest applause, and tocrowded audiences. He also as- 
sisted Reuchlin in his controversy with the monks, and, either 
on account of the talents discovered by him in his polemical 
pieces, or some other of his productions published when he was 
very young, drew from the pen of Erasmus the following fine 
encomium, when writing his paraphrase on 1 Thess. ii.— 
«‘ What hopes may we not entertain of Philip Melaricthon, 
who, though as yet very young, and almost a boy, is equally 
to be admired for bis knowledge in both languages? What 
quickness of invention! what purity of diction! what powers 
of memory! what variety of reading! what modesty and 
gracefulness of behavior!” This encomium John James Gry- 
nzus has introduced into the parallel which he has given be- 
tween the prophet Daniel and Melancthon, in the first book 
of his «* Epist. Select.” While at Tubingen, likewise, Me- 
Jancthon diligently studied the sacred scriptures, and always 
carried about with him a Bible which he had received as a 
present from Reuchlin. By holding this constantly in his 
hand, and frequently referring to it during divine service, lie 
excited a considerable degree of curiosity, as it was much lar- 
ger than a prayer-book ; and those who envied, endeavored 
from this circumstance to excite prejudices against him, by 
insinuating, that he spent his time at church in reading what 
was unbecoming the place and occasion. 

The precise year is not ascertained in which Melancthon 
was brought to the saving knowledge of the truth; but some 
circumstances attending the important change which then 
passed upon his mind are well known and have frequently been 
recorded. When bis understanding was first illuminated by 
the Holy Spirit, and he was led to see the divine glory beam- 
ing forth in the death of Christ, by which the great atone- 
ment for sin was made, the all-sufficient ground of hope which 
it affords to the most guilty of the human race, and how illus- 
triously all the perfections of the Deity harmonize in the salva- 
tion of sinners, it threw him into a kind of rapture which 
continued for some time. And when after a season he so far 
recovered from his abstraction of mind as to resume his inter- 
course with the world, his first wish was to make others par- 
takers of his joy. In the simplicity of his heart, he imagined 
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that he had nothing to do in order to produce their conver- 
sion, but to lay before his unbelieving acquaintance that evi- 
dence which reached conviction to his own mind. Repeated 
efforts, however, served greatly to abate his confidence, and he 
was at length brought to confess that * old Adam was too 
strong for young Melancthon.” 

When the flame which had been kindled by Luther’s opposi- 
tion to the church of Rome, began to abate, and recourse was 
had to the expedient of conferences between learned men se- 
lected from each party, Melancthon was frequently engaged 
in defending the cause of the Reformation. «It was in these 
conferences,” says Mosheim, “that the spirit and character 
of Mélamcthon appeared in their true and genuine colors; and 
it was here that the votaries of Rome exhausted their efforts 
to gain over to their party this pillar of the reformation, whose 
abilities and virtues added suck a lustre to the protestant 
cause. This humane and gentle spirit was apt to sink into a 
kind of yielding softness under the influence of mild and ge- 
nerous treatment. And, accordingly, while his adversaries 
soothed him with fair words and flattering promises, he seemed 
to melt as they spoke, and, in some measure, to comply with 
their demands. But when they so far forgot themselves as to 
make use of imperious language and menacing terms, then 
did Melancthon appear in a very different light; then a spirit 
of intrepidity, ardor and independence animated all his words 
and actions, and he looked down with contempt on the threats 
of power, and the frowns of fortune, and the fear of death._— 
The truth is, that, in this great and good man, a soft and yield- 
ing temper was joined with the most inviolable fidelity, and 
the most invincible attachment to the truth.” 

‘*In stating some of the excellent qualities of Melancthon, 
his extreme candor and kindness must not be overlooked. He 
was never known to asperse any one, either openly or by in- 
sinuation. Nothing was further from his intentions than to 
injure another’s character or reputation, and if his own were 
attacked, no one could manifest a more exemplary patience.— 
He not only could not be moved to resentment by the miscon- 
duct of offenders, but did not relax in his benevolence or fami- 
liarity with them. No dark suspicions pervaded his mind, no 
malevolence or envy disturbed his placid spirit. The calm 
summer of his soul was never beclouded or distracted with 
tempestuous passions. 

**Melancthon was devoid of every thing like deceit and 
dissimulation. There were no reserves about him; all was 
transparent, open, and henest, while at the same time, his 
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manners were remarkably captivating. From this temper re- 
sulted a freeness in common conversation, which led him some- 
times to express himself with a degree of inconsideration; 
and even when his intimate friends have endeavored to check 
his frankness from apprehension of what indeed not unfre- 
quently happened, that his words would be invidiously misre- 
presented, such was his consciousness of entire purity of mo- 
tive, that they could seldom or never succeed in rendering him 
cautious. 

‘«* He was possessed of an extraordinary memory, and main- 
tained that temperance in eating and drinking, that equanimi- 
ty of mind, and those habits of reflection which essentially 
conduce to the perfection of this faculty. He was also inquisi- 
tive and read much, but with proper selection; retaining not 
only the general strain of the discourse, but the very words 
of the writer. Nor were these merely lodged in his memory, 
for he was remarkable for the facility with which he could call 
into use whatever he knew. ‘The various kinds of informa- 
tion he gained were so arranged in the different compartments 
of his great mental repository, that he could at any time, and 
without difficulty, find whatever he wanted; for he had the 
power of recollecting as well as. retaining knowledge. This 
qualification fitted bim for controversy, and made him pecu- 
liarly feared by his opponents. 

Such was his modes’y that he would never deliver his opin- 
ion upon important subjects without deliberation and serious 
thought. He considered no time mis-spent and no pains ill 
bestowed in the search of truth; and he was incessantly oc- 
cupied in examining for himself. Sophistry and every species 
of evasion in argument excited his just abhorrence ; seldom 
or never could it escape his penetrating eye, and whenever he 
detected it. no considerations could deter him from expressing 
the most marked disapprobation. His own conceptions were 
clear, his language perspicuous, and his intentions upright. 
There was such a transparency in the whole stream of his 
argument in public discourses or disputations, that you could 
see to the very bottom of his motives and principles. 

«sHe was kind to a fault; and so exceedingly humble that in 
the common concerns of life he was not ashamed to stoop to 
menial offices if they were not base or dishonorable. Fre- 
quently he would pat to shame the ii-humored disinclination 
of the lowest servants to discharge any part of their duty, by 
doing it himse!lf§ The same happy combination of modesty 
and humility characterized all bis deportment, and in a very 
conspicuous manner influenced his private conduct, his public 
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transactions, and his various writings. It is not every author 
however conscious of the blemishes which may have disfigur- 
ed his first publications, that woald be willing to make con- 
cessions of this description: «* Nothing is more foolish than 
to attempt the defence of folly. An ingenaous mind will ac- 
knowledge its mistakes, especially in subjects of a literary 
kind, and candidly confess its weakness or negligence, in or- 
der that youth may learn from the example of others, to be 
more diligent in investigation and more careful in their mode 
of study. LI will not scruple therefore to censure some things 
in this (the first) edition of my own writings, and will not on- 
ly recapitulate the course of my juvenile studies, but explain 
my meaning in some public transactions, and state why I is- 
sued certain theological publications.” 

«Neither Melancthon’s attachment to literature, nor his 
multifarious engagements in pablic seduced him from the cul- 
tivation of domestic feelings, and the discharge of parental 
duties. His wife and children, ever dear to his heart, were 
not forgotten amidst the deepest abstraction of study, or the 
greatest perplexity of engagement. The habits of studious 
men have sometimes been represented as tending to disqualify 
them for the familiar intercourse of domestic or social life.— 
It is often long before the clouds which profound study gathers 
over the mind, can be entirely chased away, even by the cheer- 
ing influence of conviviality. At the same time a great man 
never appears greater than in descending from the high station 
where public opinion or extraordinary genius has enthroned 
him toan approachable familiarity. It is then his friends will 
no longer censure his abstractions, nor his affectionate family 
deprecate his fame. Melancthon may be appealed to as a 
pleasing illustration of this remark. A Frenchman one day, 
found him holding a book in one hand and rocking his child’s 
cradle with the other. Upon his manifesting considerable sur- 
prise, Melancthon took occasion from the incident to converse 
with his visitor on the duties of parents, and on the regard of 
heaven for little children in such an affectionate manner, that 
his astonishment was quickly transformed into admiration, 
The fondness he cherished for his own family extended to chil- 
dren in general. Ee possessed in a very eminent degree, the 
rare art of making himself a captivating and instructive com- 
panion to them. He descended with the most happy ease to 
their level, promoted by his jocularity their little pleasures, 
and engaged with all his heart in their games and festivities. 
He would often exercise their ingenuity, by devising fictions 
and puzzles, and took great delight in relating useful scraps 
of history or memorable tales.” 
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Cotemporary with Luther, and co-operating with him in 
his opposition to the church of Rome, the biography of Melanc- 
thon becomes inseperably connected with that of the great 
Reformer. If by universal consent Luther excelled in per- 
sonal courage, in decision of character, and whatever else 
may be considered as constituting the forfiterin re, the suf- 
frages of three centuries have uniformly awarded to Melanc- 
thon the precedence in regard to extent of learning, acuteness 
of intellect, meekness, and gentleness of manners, with every 
other amiable quality which is essential to the suaviter in mo- 
do. When we read the life of Luther our admiration is ex- 
cited at his zeal, his intrepidity, his coolness, and personal 
bravery. ‘The narrative of Melancthon involuntarily insin- 
uates itself into our affections, and we are compelled to love 
him. Indeed, Luther himself knew and cheerfully admitted 
his friend’s superiority, both in capacity and erudition. 
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CLASSICAL EDUCATION. 


Tne value of classical learning must evcr be estimated by 
its subserviency to our intellectual enjoyment, and by the de- 
gree in which it prepares us for the parts we are to act in 
life. This is the only standard by which its value can be 
fixed; and guided by this, we are led to the conclusion, that, 
in our own country, some very important errors are yet re- 
tained, even in our best systems of public education. To in- 
vestigate our subject fully, or to pursue it philosophically, in 
all its branches, would carry us far beyond the limits of the 
present occasion, we can therefore only advert to some of the 
advantages that might be expected to flow from a more na- 
tional and a more practical system. 

In most of our institutions, by far the greater portion of 
the young student’s academical course is devoted to the an- 
cient classics—and to those branches of mathematics, of 
which he never expects or wishes to make any practical use, 
and from which he, of course, derives but little benefit, except, 
in mental discipline. 

The study of the Greek and Latin classics richly de- 
serves to be encouraged, for they tend. more than any 
thing else, to awaken and cherish a love for those arts, 
by which’ society is adorned and refined. They are pe- 
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culiarly suited to the spirit of the American Institutions; for 
they are mostly the productions of men who lived under the 
protection and enjoyed the patronage of free governments. 
They breathe the spirit of ancient liberty—they are the im- 
perishable monuments of ancient independence. It is in them 
that we obtain that knowledge which is necessary to the un- 
derstanding of all ancient literary history. It is in them that. 
we are made acquainted with the mother tongue, in which the 
sacred nine first lisped their unformed accents—and finally, 
it is in them that we find embalmed the memory of all that is 
either valuable or lovely in the productions of the ancient 
world. The study of these classics, should therefore, be en- 
couraged. 

But while we admit the claims which these works have to 
our attention as scholars, we entirely disown that blind—that 
unqualified veneration for the genius of antiquity, which, it is 
the custom of many in the present age to bestow. Though 
not unconscious of the value of classical learning, and though 
we cannot but admire the rich and living springs of beauty it 
contains, yet we profess to believe that the Muse of modern 
days has sang as sweetly as ere did the goddess of Helicon; 
and that for us, the Eden of Milton—and the gardens of Am- 
ida in Tasso, have charms as powerful and as enrapturing, 
as those which the minstrelsy of ancient times has thrown 
around the vale of Tempe or over the fields and firesides of 
Mantua. This devotion to ancient learning, to the neglect of 
modern and to us more important branches, has contributed 
to check the progress of valuable improvements—and to chain 
down the aspirings of original genius, to a servile imitation 
of a few beautiful, indeed, but imperfect models produced in 
the infancy of society. Hence it has happened, that in mod- 
ern times, instead of collecting new intellectual treasures, we 
are content with enjoying those which have come down to us by 
descent. Instead of gathering new flowers and regaling our- 
selves in their freshness and beauty, we seem to be satisfied, 
with twining into wreathes, those which were plucked centu- 
ries ago, from Castalian gardens and Thessalian groves.— 
Education should be made more practical among us. It is 
not sufficient that the young student become acquainted with 
the language, manners and institutions of the classic ages; his 
inquiries should be directed to those studies and pursuits, 
which pertain immediately to the realities of common life.— 
He is not to be regarded merely as an antiquarian, or a crea- 
ture of speculation. He has a part to actin the great confed- 
eracy, and he should therefore be made acquainted with men 
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and things as they now exist—not merely as they existed in 
the infancy of society. He should be taught to view things as 
they really ure, at the present time--not as they appear once to 
have been, when clothed in the gaudy drapery of poetical fic- 
tion, or seen in the distant and uncertain glimmer of ages that 
have rolled away. 

Our systems of public education are defective in not being 
sufficiently practical. They do not lead the young student to 
an acquaintance, either with his own true interests or with 
that of his country. They do not discover to him the dangers, 
the privileges and the true glory of the great confederative 
system to which he belongs. Political economy and political 
philosophy, based on the principles of the American constitu- 
tion and laws, are made to give place in our Colleges, to the 
study of the British constitution in Paley, Burlemaque and to 
other writers on foreign politics, while the principles of our 
own government, in which we are to speak, and act and bear 
a part, are left entirely out of view. . In a government like 
ours, we do contend that the study of its character and its 
principles should form some part in systems of public study,—— 
for the gener | ignorance among us at the present time on 
these subjects is contributing more than any other Cause, to 
increase the number of those noisy wranglers, who, under the 
name of politicians, are meeting us at every corner and in 
every tavern, and who are gathering in our land, in clouds 
and armies, like locusts in the green fields of Arabia. Our 
plans of public study are not sufficiently modern. There is 
in them a general neglect of the history of our own age and 
country. An acquaintance with this, should be the pride and 
glory of every American scholar. And yet how often will 
you find the young student coming forth from the halls of his 
Alma Mater, who has carefully treasured up the history of 
the Deiphian oracle or of the Sybiline books or of the Elusi- 
nian Mysteries, who yet can tell you nothing of the history 
of his country or of the government under which he lives.—— 
He can describe to you, with critical accuracy, the particu- 
lars of the Argonautic expedition—but perhaps has never read 
the life or voyage of Columbus? He is well acquainted with 
the marshaling of affairs at Marathon or at Cannae, and yet 
will tell you, perhaps, that the battle of Waterloo or Bunker 
Hill, was fought in the Canadas. How often, too, will you 
meet with him just from the College halls, who can descant 
largely on the dogmas of Plato, the achievements of Aristides 
or the eloquence of the Roman orator, who yet knows nothing 
of the sublime discoveries of Franklin—whose soul has never 
Vor. xr.— Vo. 1.--January, 1898. ‘. 
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kindled into enthusiasm with reading the history of our revo- 
lution? And is this the system of things best suited to our 
wants? Is this the kind of public education best adapted to 
form the active, intelligent and useful citizen, the stern, in- 
flexible and republican statesman ? 

But in order to render education more practical as well as 
more national, the wide field of natural science must be ex- 
plored by the young student. The genius of antiquity was 
devoted chiefly to the cultivation of poetry, politics and phi- 
losophy, while it left to moders times the rich heritage of 
natural science. It was left for the powers of modern intel- 
lect to fix the laws of the planetary system—to explore the 
vegetable, mineral and animal kingdoms, and render their 
numberless and diversified productions subservient to our use. 
The physical sciences have indeed already been cultivated 
among us and successfully cultivated ; but it has been by pri- 
vate toil and in the private laboratory. They have never yet 
been made to constitute any considerable part in our systems 
of public education. Natural history, in its three great de- 
partments, has been entirely neglected. There are many 
reasons why the siudy of the natural sciences should be em- 
braced in our plans of College study. They are worthy of 
being cherished for their own sake, for their own inherent 
dignity. But they are also of great practical use. Their 
applications to the arts and to the business of life are as nu- 
merous as are human wants. By their cultivation, agrical- 
ture, commerce and manufactures are improved. Do we need 
illustrations of these assertions? Let the triumphs, already 
displayed, by our countrymen Fulton and Perkins in the steam 
engine, be my comment and my proof. This is the legitimate 
child of physical and chemical science, at once, more power- 
ful than the strongest and largest animals, and yet more man- 
ageable than the smallest and weakest. It is made to raise 
from the bowels of the earth, the massy treasures of its mines 
-~to draw up rivers from their channels and pour them in 
streams of life and fertilizing power into the bosoms of our 
cities and our fields, or it is made successfully to combat the 
war of elements, by propelling against the winds and the 
waves of the ocean, those stupendous vessels, which waft us 
o’er the bosom of the deep, in the full enjoyment of all the 
ease, the comforts and the luxuries which crown the domestic 
fireside. 

There is also a powerful moral influence exerted on the mind 
of the student by the study of natural science, and moral cul- 
ture is one principal part of education. His researches in the 
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works of nature, lead him to large and comprehensive views 
of the Deity. They render his heart susceptible and sensibly 
alive to the great truths of christianity. They lead him to 
jook through nature up to nature’s God, and there receive im- 
pressions of loveliness and goodness (upon his heart,) whose 
tendency is to chasten and subdue the unholy passions of 
the soul. As he advances, the veil of mystery is raised from 
his eyes. In that, which before appeared confusion, he now 
discovers the nicest order and harmony. He finds new beau- 
ties and new evidence of the perfections of Omnipotence in 
every bird, plant and flower he contemplates. The great yo- 
lume of nature is open before him and while he reads, 


‘“‘ He finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in every thing.” 


Who has not seen displayed this moral influence of science? 
Who has not seen the countenance, that was once vacant and 
listless, transformed by this moral power into an abode of 
thought and meaning? 

But besides the practical use and moral influence arising 
from an acquaintance with natural science. Such an acquain- 
tance becomes an ample source of intellectual enjoyment, 
through all the different stages of life. Most nen pass through 
the world without receiving any pleasure from the scenes of 
beauty with which nature has surrounded them. The vicis- 
situde of seasons, the revolution of the planets with all the 
stupendous scenery they produce, pass through their minds, 
as the most ordinary and trivial occurrences, without awak- 
ening the slightest emotion or leaving a trace behind. But 
how different is the fact with him who is well read in the 
mysteries of nature—with him whose education has been 
truly liberal? Warmed by the descriptions of ancient authors 
and enlightened by the rays of science, his mind has acquired 
a new sense for looking upon the face of nature. If he trans- 
port himself back to the past, he is filled with enthusiastic 
ideas of ancient genius and glory. If he dwell upon the 
present, his acquaintance with ifs history, gives. him an 
additional interest in the progression of events. Or if he 
turn his thoughts to the material objects around him, from 
his knowledge of their properties and laws, they become to 
him the most ample sources either of pleasing or solemn med- 
itation. ‘L'’o him, who has thus, in early life, assiduously cul- 
tivated an acquaintance with natural science, nature herself 
is his friend—and in her most dreadful as well as in her most 
lovely scenes, he will ever be able to find something to please 
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and elevate his imagination or move his heart. And when 
the snows of gathering years shall have whitened his brow, 
when his interest in the passing events of the world shall have 
changed to indifference—when the strength of his mental 
powers is no longer adequate to severer and more abstruse 
studies, even then, amidst every change of scenery, situation, 
or of climate, he can make the study of nature his delight and 
here be happy in losing himself among the early object of 
his admiration and his love. 


——- 


Notices of Recent Publications. 
DUNALLAN, OR KNOW WHAT YOU JUDGE. 


Tuts is another of those popular works intended to convey 
religious instruction, by examples which seem to be drawn 
from real life. 

The narrative is crowded with incidents that awaken a 
lively, and often, a fearful interest in the fate of the principal’ 
personages of the story. It is from the pen of the Author of 
*‘ Decision” and «Father Clement,” two little works that 
have been well received, and perused, we hope, not without 
profit, by a numerous class of the reading public. 

In turning over the pages of Dunallan, the question would 
suggest itself, notwithstanding the scenes in his eventful life, 
which warmly appealed to our sympathies and at times made 
us forget our philosophy, even while the sensibilities of our 
nature were highly excited by the glowing picture of the ima- 
gined distresses of a virtuous pair, something would suggest 
the inquiry--Do Religious Novels promote the object fur which 
they are professedly intended? Do they lead sinners to reflect 
seriously on the great end of their existence——-on their immor- 
tal destinies? Do they make christians grow in grace and 
in holiness? That they excite the mind of the reader religi- 
ously, there is no doubt; but we do not think the mind in the 
most favorable state for religious improvement, when its sym- 
pathies are all kindled, and its sensibilities all melted. In this 
effervescence of feeling one seldom reflects on his own guilt, 
or sees the transcendent excellence of that sovereign remedy 
which everlasting love has provided to save man from the aw- 
ful consequences of his criminality. It is not, we think, in 
all this kindling of passion and feeling, that christians put on 
the whdle armor of God, and receive that spiritual strength 
which enables them to hold forth the word of life by their ex- 
ample, and reflect its power on the world around them. We 
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are persuaded by facts which have come under our own obser- 
vation, that the feelings may be thus roused and excited, 
while not a single ray of light has penetrated the darkness of 
the understanding—while no divine truth has brought its sa- 
cred authority to bear upon the conscience, Lnideed, this state 
of mind may be produced by the loveliness of a song, or by the 
thrilling tones of a speaker’s voice; which, while they kindle 
the passions of the soul. fail to inspire the reverence, the holy 
fear and solemnity which characterize an acceptable worship- 
er of God. 

Our limits will not permit us at this time, to discuss and 
decide the question relative to the good or bad effects of reli- 
gious novels. Ina future number, we may offer on this subject 
some further remarks: At present we only add, that the 
Bible presents a more faithful picture of human nature, than 
any to be found in the popular works of the day; and that 
the latter, though they may be read by many who choose to 
deprive themselves of the instructions and consolations of the 
sacred scriptures, seldom make any permanent religious im- 
pressions on persons of this character. They may illustrate 
important truths and secure attention by the attractive dress 
in which these truths are clothed. And the story of Father 
Clement, we think, is a narrative admirably suited to answer 
this purpose. 

Dunatlan, though written with much good taste, and with 
a vivacify which cannot fail to delight the reader, is inferior 
as an instructive book to the work just mentioned. The wri- 
ter uses too much art, and this art is not sufficiently conceal- 
ed, to awaken a thrilling interest in behalf of his favorite char- 
acters. The incidents in their lives, rapidly succeeding one 
another, are designed to illustrate the power of vital chris- 
tianity, and the-excellence and loveliness with which it invests 
the character of its possessor. But some of these incidents 
are too improbable to be introduced into a narrative or a work 
which professes to imitate life and reality. In short, we think 
there are too many ‘hair breadth escapes” and romantic ad- 
ventures in this book, for a religious novel. ‘The reader be- 
comes so deeply interested in them, that his attention is rivet- 
ted to the story, more than to the moral which it is intended to 
convey,—while his hopes and fears are all enlisted in behalf 
of the hero and heroine of the tale, he thinks more of their 
fate, than of the religious instructions which the history of 
their lives is designed to inculcate. 

With these exceptions, we think «Danallan” a very good 
book for one of the kind: and we only add by way of infer- 
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ence from what has been said, that Religious Novels to be use- 
ful, ought not perhaps to be quite so entertarning as the work 
before us, which is almost too good to answer the worthy end, 
that the writer no doubt had in view 





CHRISTMAS LIFERATURE. 

We are at a loss for an appropriate epithet to designate a new 
species of Literature, or rather a new kind of books, which in our 
days appear ina very beautifuldress, once ayear. As they are in- 
tended to be the pledges and offerings of friendship at the festival 
seasons of Christmas and New Year’s——we ventare to embrace them 
all under the general appellition—which, we confess, does not 
sound very classical —of Christmas Literature. 

This convenient epithet we apply to such elegant and pretty 
works as the **Token—the Forget Me-Not—-the Atlantic Souvenir 
--the Amulet--the Bijoo” and near a dozen more of these tasteful 
luxuries, and ifthe epithet should not be as popular as the charm- 
ing novelties, we shall not be offended. Among the contribtuors to 
these books we find the names of Scott, Campbell, Moatgomery, 
Hemans, Mitford, Cunningham, Moore, Percival, Bryant, Wilson, 
Dr Adam Ciarke, Dr Raffles, Barton, Dr Cox, Dr Collyer and others 
of nearly equal celebrity. We have not room for a formal review 
ofthese Christmas offerings, or even to give the reader a table of 
their contents ; nor is it necessary, as the season is now passing in 
which they are most acceptable. The Typography of those named 
above is neatly executed ;--the engravings-—of which there are 
about a dozen in eac h—are exquisitely beautiful;—the different 
articles in prose and poetry which we have tasted, though various in 
character and possessing various degrees of merit, appear to be en- 
titled to a place in these friendly tokens. 

In the literature of these charming works, there is nothing gross 
——nothing repulsive; there is a good deal to amuse and delight one 
in his vacant moments, and some good things to instruct him. The 
Amulet is of a more serious cast than the others; it is designed for 
a Religious as well a Literary Remembrancer, and contains many 
things which may be read with both profit and pleasure. 

The regular appearance of these interesting annuals, which are 
yearly increasins in number, we regard as indicative of a favorable 
change inthe amusements and diversions of the age. The charae- 
ter of a people may be known, acertain philosopher has remarked, 
from their popular songs. Without questioning the truth of this re- 
mark, we will add that a more just estimate of the intellectual and 
moral character of a people may be drawn froma knowledge of 
their amusements. These pretty tokens which exercise the in- 
genuity of artists and the talents of writers, are snited to give the 
pleasures of this festal season an intellectual ¢ baracter-—-something 
more elevated than the mere gratification of the senses. And if 
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they do not correct all the excesses which prevail at the festive 
boards of the luxuriant; they will at least invite attention by their el- 
egant attractions, and just in proportion as they secure attention, 
they will divert the wiad from sensual pleasures. And when the 
minds of a people are cultivated and improved to such a degree that 
they truly reish intellectual pleasures, an important step is gained 
in the cause of morals. Sucha people will be less inclined to visit the 
scenes of notsy mirth and dissipation tor amusement, than those who 
never think of any thing parer or more elevated than the feast and 
the dancing assembly. As all must have some recreation, and these 
pleasing mementos delight us, and furnish us with a kind of intel- 
lectual repast, while their beautiful engravings lead us to imagine 
things far more beautifal and pretty and splendid, than the fairest 
objects seen in our mundane sphere,—we kvow not but the Inventor 
of these Christmas books is deserving a rank among the, benefactors 
of the age. 

In taking our leave of these works, we offer our readers a poem 
from the peu of Mr Montgomery whois so favorabbly known on this 
side of the Atlantic, published in the London—‘‘Forget me not” for 
1828. The piece is entitled 


TIME EMPLOYED, TIME ENJOYED. 


It was addressed to a young lady from whom he had received an 
elegantly wrought watch-pocket. In order to perceive the beauty 
of some of the expressions, it must be read with care. 


Within this curious case 
Time’s sentinel I place, 
Who. while calm unconscious slumber 
Shuts creation from mine eyes, 
Through the silent gloom shall number 
Every moment as it flies, 
And record, at dawn of day, 
Thrice ten thousand past away. 


On each of these my breath 

May pause “twixt life and death; 
By asubtler line depending 

Than the ray of twinkling light, 
Which the smallest star is sending 

Every moment through the night; 

For on films more finely spun, 
All things hang beneath the sun 
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Rapt through a wildering dream, 
Awake in sleep | seem; 
Sorrow wrings my soul with anguish, 
Joy expands my throbbing breast; 
Now o’erwhelmed with care I languish, 
Now serene and tranguil rest: 
Morning comes; and all between 
Is as though it ne’er had been. 


But Time has day-light hours, 

And mau immortal powers; 
Waking joy and sleepless sorrow, 

Worldly care, celestial peace; 
Life, renewing every morrow, 

Not with death itself shall cease; 





Man through all eternity, 
What he here hath been shall be. 


May she whose skilful hand = 

This fairy net work plann’d, | 
Still in innocent employment, 

Far from vanity and vice, 





Seek the pearl of true enjoyment, 
On her path to Paradise; i 
Time, for earth or heaven employed; 
(Both have claims) is Time enjoy’d 

Pa 


Every day to her in flight 
Bequeath a gem at night— 

Some sweet hope, some hallow’d pleasure, 
From remembrance ne’er to part; 





Hourly blessings swell the treasure 
Hidden in her grateful heart; 
And may every moment cast 

Brighter glory on her last. 
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metanism, Judaism, and Christianity. Philadelphia. 

A Sermon on Smail Sins. By Henry Ware, jr. Boston. N. S. Sime 
kins, 12mo. 

The Baptist Preacher. No. 1. Edited by the Rev. William Collier. 
Boston. 8vo. 

On Experimental Religion. Boston. Bowles and Dearborn. 12mo. 
pp. 19. 

Professor Stuart’s Commentary on the Epistle tothe Hebrews. Vol. Ist. 

A Sermon delivered at the consecration of the Rev. Henry U. Under- 
donk. By the Rev. John H. Hobart, D. D. New York. 

The Testimony of the Three who bear Witness in Heaven on the Fact 
and Mode of Purification; a Sermon delivered at Lebanon, Ohio, August 19. 
1827. By J. L. Wilson, D. D. Cincinnati. 8vo. 

Vou. xr. Mo. 1.—Junuary, 1828. 6 
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The Decision of the Bishops who united in the Consecration of the Rev. 
Henry U. Underdonk on the Reasons presented to them against said Act. 
Published by the Standing Committee of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. Phil- 
adelphia, 

The Pastor’s Sketch Book, or Authentic Narratives of Real Characters. 
Edited by George Redford, A.M. New York. J. P. Haven. 

The Destruction of Jerusalem, with Sketches of the History of the Jews 
since their Dispersion By the Author of Pierre and his Family. Philadel- 
phia. 

The Apocalypse of St John, or Prophecy of the Rise, Progress, and Fall 
of the Church of Rome, &c., being a new Interpretation. By the Rev: 
George Croly, A.M. Philadelphia. E. Littell. 

Beauties of Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray, with some Memoirs of his 
Life. By John Kendall. Boston. Lincoln & Edmands, 

An Essay onthe Importance of considering the Subject of Religion, Ad- 
dressed particularly to Men of Education. By John Foster. Boston. 
Crocker ® Brewster. 


ROYAL LIBRARY AT PARIS. 


The finest library at the present day in the world, is tiie Royal Library at 
Paris, (Bibliothique du Roi.) The building is of immense extent--an ob- 
long square with a court-yard in the centre. It consists of two floors, divid- 
ed into suits of spacious apartments, in which the books are classified ac- 
cording to the different branches of Literature to which they belong. The 
principal divisions are—Ist, the Peinted Books; 2d the Manuscripts; 3d, 
Engravings; 4th, the Medals and Antiques of: different ages, and from all 
nations. In this library are to be found the best works that have ever ap- 
peared upon every possible subject, and in every known language, living or 
dead, ancient and modern. It has been the work of ages, one upon which 
the French nation justly prides itself, and apon which the kings of France 
fur generations have spared no expense in procuring the richest and most 
valuable collections from every part of the world. The history of its origin 
and rise to its present enormous magnitude, is particularly interesting, and 
should serve as an encouragement to those who may be originating a similar 
institution, even upon ever so small a scale. It was commenced under the 
reign of King John of France, and during his life did not exceed ten volumes; 
six volumes on profane literature, and four on religion. His son, Charles V. 
increased it to upwards of nine hundred volumes, which at that time, when 
printing was not yet known, and books of course very scarce, was considered 
a most extensive library. After the death of Charles V. about the year 1430, 
the books were taken away and dispersed through the different countries ; 
the greatest part of them were bought by the then Duke of Bedford, and 
brought to England. Louis IX. however, collected as many of the books as 
he could, and brought them back again to Paris. About this period the art 
6f prinfing was discovered, which enabled the king of Prance to increase 
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rapidly this favorite national institution. A decree was then published, 
obliging every bookseller who should publish any work, in any part of the 
kingdom of France, to send a copy of it on vellum, to be deposited in the 
“Royal Library.” Charles VIII. after the conquest of Naples, transferred 
to Paris the Library of that city. Louis XI. added the Library of Petrarch. 
Francis I. procured many valuable Greek manuscripts. The celebrated 
Cardinal Fleury sent several learned men into Greece and Asia, to collect, 
at any expense, every thing valuable in the way of literature. In the reign 
of Louis XIV. it consisted, in printed books and manuscripts, of sixteen thou- 
sand eight hundred volumes. Under Louis XIV. 1664, it amounted.to fifty 
thousand three hundred volumes, and so rapid bas been the increase since, 
that it now ranks beyond all comparison, the first and greatest Library in 
the world, consisting of the following prodigious number of volumes : 

Five thousand volumes of engravings ; 

Seventy-two thousand volumes of manuscripts; and 

Eight hundred thousand volumes of printed books. 

Besides the richest collection of medals and antiquities in existence, 

In the cabinet of antiquities are shown the finest collection in existence, 
of gold, silver, and bronze medals of all ages and nations, a large silver shield 
supposed to be that used by Scipio; the brazen chair of king Dagobert; 
the armour of Francis I.; a beautiful vase, in the shape of a chalice, made 
of ivory formed out of the tooth of an elephant; various and valuable speci- 
mens of Egyptian Antiquities; several Egyptian mummies; and an Egyp- 
tian bird called the Ibis, with its plumage fresh, and in the highest state of 
preservation, supposed to be upwards of 3000 years old. 

Thirty thousand volumes of the manuscripts are connected with the histoz. 
ry of France; the remaining forty-two thousand volumes consist of for- 
eign languages, ancient literature, and the correspondence of eminent 
individuals ; amongst them are some lettegs from Henry VIII. king of Eng- 
Jand, in his own hand-writing (a very"bad hand he wrote ;) letters from 
Henry IV. of France; the manuscripts of Telemachus in the hand-writing of 
Fenelon ; an ancient manuscript of Homer; and Petrafch’s manuscript of 
Virgil. 

This magnificent library, is opened to the world gratuitously, tables are 
laid in each saloon for the accommodation of those who want to read; and 
if you should wish to take notes or extracts to any extent, you are supplied 
gratuitously, also, with pens, ink, &c. a grant of money being made annuaf- 
ly by the government for that purpose. In each saloon are servants in the 
kings livery, regularly stationed, and ready to hand you ina moment any 
works in the entire building you may wish to call for. To the public in 
general, or to those who go merely to look and lounge through the saloong; 
it is open only on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays; but to those who 
wish to read, and to foreigners, it is open every day, Sundays excepted, and 
crowded with persons of every rank and class of life, from the highest to. 
the lowest, following and cultivating the peculiar bent of their genius... 
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Carmistry Apptiep To Pracrice.—A remarkable instance of the use of 
the power with which solids expand by heat, occurred in Paris some years 
since, in a method which was used to force together the walls of a gallery in 
the Abbey of St Martin, now the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers. The 
weight of the roof was forcing the walls of this building asunder, and they 
were restored to their perpendicular position by the following method :— 
Holes were made at opposite points in several parts of the walls, through 
which strong iron bars were introduced, so as to extend across the building. 
sp that their extremeties should extend beyond the wall. Every alternate 
bar was heated by powerful lamps, so that its length increased by expan- 
sion, and the nuts, before in close contact with the walls, retired to some 
distance from them. The nuts were then screwed up to the walls, and the 
bars closed. The process of cooling restored the length of the bars to what 
it had been before the heat had been applied, and the nuts were drawn to- 
gether by an irresistable force, and consequently the walls drawn towards 
each other. The same process being repeated with the intermediate bars, 
and this being continued, the walls of the building were gradually restored 
to their perpendicular position. 


Waves.--The commmon cause of waves is the friction of the wind upon 
the surface of the water. Little ridges or elevations first appear, which, by 
continuance of the force, gracually increase until they become the rolling 
mountains seen where the winds sweep over a great extent of water. The 
heaving of the Bay of Biscay, and still more that of the open ocean beyond 
the southern capes of America and Africa is one extreme,—and the stillness 
of the tropical seas, which are guarded by near encircling lands, is the 
other, In the vast archipelego of the east, where Borneo and Java, and Su- 
matra lie, and the Molucca Islands, and the Phillipines; the sea is often 
fanned only by the land and sea breezes, and is like a smooth bed, on which 
these islands seem to sleep in bligs, islands in which the spice and perfume 
gardens of the world are embowere@, and where the bird of paradise has 
its home, and the golden pheasant, anda hundred others of brilliant plu- 
tage, whose flight is among thickets so luxuriant, and scenery so picturesque 
that European strangers find there the fairy land of their youthful dreams, 
~drnott’s Elements of Physics. 


Method of increasing the odour of Roses.—For this purpose, according to 
the author of the method, a large onion is to be planted by the side of the 
rose tree in such a manner that it shall touch the foot of the latter. The 
roses which will be produced will have an odour much stronger, and more 
agreeable than such as have not been thus treated, and the water distilled 
from these roses is equally superior to that prepared by means of ordinary 
tust leaves.—(Gkonom. Neuigh.— Ball. Cniv. . 
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NARRATIVE OF THE STATE OF KELIGION, IN THE SYNOD OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA. 


Reported at the meeting of the Synod at Charleston, S. C. December, 1827. 


Narratives of the state of religion, within the bounds of this Synod, have 
heretofore contained little else than a delineation of a few bright spots on an 
extensive and darkened surface.—It has seemed to satisfy both ministers 
and people, that the light was not entirely extinct; and that its faint and fee- 
ble glimmerings were yet seen from afar. Until the last year, there has 
been no period, within the recollection of the oldest member of this Synod, 
when it could be decidedly said that the aspect of our Zion was beginning 
to brighten. The favorable and the unfavorable changes were so nearly 
balanced, as to leave it in great doubt whether the light or the darkness 
was increasing. The commencement of “better things’ was announced at 
the last meeting of this Synod: and anticipations were then indulged that 
still richer mercies were in reserve, which God would graciously and speed. 
ily reveal. Asa consequence of these fond and earnest hopes, the exer- 
tions of ministers have been more faithful and laborious, and the co-opera- 
tion of their people, more harmonious and effective; and the result evinces 
that their labor has not been in vain in the Lord. 

The narrative which we have now to present, will contain only a few 
brief outlines of the work which God has wrought in behalf of that branch 
of the Church with which it is our privilege to be connected. 

In the Presbytery of South Carolina, the Churches of Goodhope, Var- 
rennes, Roberts, Hopewell, Lebanon, and Fair Forest, have recently been 
refreshed with the dews of Heaven. Though .reat numbers have not 
been added to the fold of Christ, it is pleasing to be assured that a few 
have joined themselves to Him in a perpetual covenant. Where churches 
are small, an addition of from 15 to 25 may be considered a large and im- 
portant accession. Among the means which God has owned in producing 
this favorable change, sacramental occasions, at which neighboring Minis- 
ters and Churches assembled and spent three or four days together, have 
apparently been the most efficacious.— lhe seed had been sown by the or- 
dinary administration of the word. But these large meetings have been, 
not only in this, but in every other Presbytery where they have been held, 
peculiarly blessed in ripening the fruit. Prom the ether churches in this 
Presbytery, the reports are generally favorable. As the work has commen- 
ced in some without any visible prospect of decline, we may hope that all 
will yet be greatly enriched, even with a blessing from on high. 

The Presbytery of Hopewell continues to receive increased tokens of the 
Divine favor. In the city of Augusta, and in the towns of Washington, 
Milledgeville, Macon, Athens, Decatur, Lawrenceville, Greensborough, and 
in the counties of Madison, Morgan, Crawford, Fayette, De Kalb, Butts and 
Lincoln, there have been either extensive revivals, or at least considerable 
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additions to the Church of Christ. An unusual excitement has, during the 
past year, pervaded almost every part of this Presbytery. Scarcely a Church 
remains, to which there has not been a number added. And in the instan- 
ces of Augusta and Washington, there have been more than 60 in each. 
- The College at Athens, which was so signally favored last year, continues 
to receive the smiles of cur Heavenly Father. A umber of the students 
have been recently brought to rejoice in Christ. And here we cannot for- 
bear a single reflection upon the probable result of science and talents thus 
sanctified, and brought to bear upon the interests of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. To them must the eyes of the Church be directed, as the future her- 
alds of the cross. And it is animating to those whose heads are blossoming 
for the grave, and even to those in earlier periods of their ministerial labors, 
to have so bright a prospect of soon hailing other and younger laborers in 
that field, where, till recently, they have, to human view, almost spent their 
strength for nought. There are more than twenty within the bounds of 
this Presbytery, in the different stages of education preparatory to the 
ministry. 

It will be recollected that, last year, the Presbytery of Harmony, pre- 
sented a gloomy and discouraging report; and that they feelingly besought 
the prayers of the Synod in their behalf. We have now from that portion 
of our Zion, intelligence of a cheering nature. Respectable additions have 
been made to many of the churches; and a solemn and increased attention 
to the word and ordinances of Christ is witnessed in most of them. The 
Church of Mount Zion, in Upper Salem, has enjoyed a special revival; in 
which on one Sabbath, 67 were united to the people of God. In the Brick 
Church (Salem)—in Hopewell, Darlington, Sumpter and Brownington con- 
gregations, Zion begins to be clothed in beauty and loveliness.—The hearts 
of her children rejoice, and their number is increasing. They bless the 
Lord for what he has done, and from present appearances, they are encour- 
aged to look forward with an humble confidence and lively-hope, for more 
enlarged and copious blessings. May God hasten it in his time. The 
Church in Columbia is now furnished with a Pastor, and the prospects are 
there beginning to brighten. 

Caatiteston Union Paesnyrery has not during the past year been 
blessed with any special revival of religion. As much prosperity, however, 
has attended the churches under their care as usual, when there has been 
no extraordinary effusion of the Spirit. The benevolent institutions which 
were mentioned in the narrative of last year, are continued with unabating 
energy and success These, however, with the exception of the missionary 
Society, are not exclusively Presbyterian. But as this church bears a con- 
siderable part in sustaining them, and as their success or decline is insepa- 
rably connected with the progress of religion within its bounds, they are 
mentioned in connexion with their report. 

The South Carolina Branch of the American Tract Society, is becoming 
more efficient and successful. ‘The fund for supplying the depository, and 
which is to be kept as an active capital, expressly for that purpose, has re- 
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cently been raised to a thousand dollars ; and several societies and associa- 
tions, in connexion with it, have been formed. An effort is also making to 
erect a building as a permanent depository for Bibles, Tracts, and Sabbath 
School Books, and to contain also a large Chapel for holding the anniversa- 
ries of charitable institutions, and for other purposes connected with the ad- 
vancement of religion 

The cause of seamen is still regarded with special interest by our churches, 
and very laudable exertions have been made by the females of this city, to 
confer temporal and spiritual blessings on that long neglected people. 

The South Carolina Domestic Missionary Society has been permitted to 
witness special fruits of its labors during the past year. The Holy Spirit 
has accompanied the ministrations of several of its missionaries, At Beach 
Island, the field occupied by the Rev. Mr Hoyt, about forty have been ad- 
ded to the Lord. And in two other places, where other missionaries have 
labored, about twenty ineach. The applications to the society for Mission- 
aries are becoming frequent, and the efforts to furnish support are increas- 
ing. 

A providential circumstance prevented most of the members of the Gror- 
cia Pressyrery from attending the meeting of the Synod, and also from 
furnishing their regular annual report. The Synod, however, are gratified 
to learn that this portion of their Zion has not been passed by, by the Great 
Head of the Church, in the diffusion of his blessings. The Church at St 
Marys has enjoyed a revival of religion, and other churches, as Medway and 
Waynesboro,’ not immediately connected with this body, though under the 
pastoral care of its ministers, have been greatly refreshed. A Presbyterian 
Church was established last June in Savannah, consisting of twelve mem- 
bers, which has since increased to twenty-four. This Church is not yet 
supplied with a minister, though one is daily expected. By their represen- 
tative, they ask for the prayers and encouragement of their bretaren. May 
the blessing of God attend all their zealous and laudable effurts to extend 
the kingdom of Christ! The Church at St Augustine is still crying for 
help. Shall it cry in vain? 

From the Presbytery of Soura Anabama, the report contains a portion of 
cheering intelligence. In Greene county, the Churches of Hebron, New 
Hope and Mesopotamia, are now enjoying a considerable excitement.— 
Thirty six have been added to these churches since last July. The church- 
es of Louisville in Pike county, Hopewell in Butler county, and Qochee Val- 
ley in West Florida, have been signally blessed. In the latter, under the 
labors of a Missionary, about sixty souls have been brought into the fold.— 
Five new churches have been organized and received under their care,— 
One missionary is employed, who travels more than three hundred miles 
every month, and supplies four destitute churches. His success has amply 
compensated for his excessive toil. Laborers are wanted in this portion of 
the vineyard, and indeed in every other portion within the bounds of this 
Synod. The harvest is great, and there are few to gather it. 
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The Chickasaw Mission, under the care of the Missionary Society of this 
Synod, has four stations, in which there are about one hundred scholars.— 
At the station called Monroe, there has been, and there still continues to be, 
a revival of religion. Hopes are indulged that 18 are already added to the 
Lord. The Church consists of 31 members, exclusive of the Mission family. 

Among the local institutions, the Domestic Missionary Society for the 
State of Georgia, deserves a passing notice. Several Missionaries were em- 
ployed, during a portion of the last year, with evident success, particularly 
Mr Williams and Mr Patterson, whose labors have been much biessed in the 
counties of Butts and Hall, where a considerable portion of their time was 
employed. 

The Georgia Education Society has become entirely Presbyterian in its 
constitution, and has seven beneficiaries under its care, in the various stages 
of their education. It has only two regular auxiliaries, Mount Zion and 
Liberty county. But associations are beginning to be formed in congrega- 
tions for its aid. ‘This institution promises great good. 

Sabbath Schools, Bible Classes, and similar institutions which characterize 
the day, are flourishing in many of our churches. In this respect, there is 
avery prominent advancement during the past year 

It may here be remarked, that in many places where we have noticed re- 
vivals in our churches, other denominations have been equally blessed. 
Their success, however, it is not our province to report. 

It may be further remarked, that at no former period, has there been so 
regular and so anxious attendance upon the means of grace-—This is a pro- 
minent fact in almost every church within our bounds, 

As having an important bearing upon the interests of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, this Synod regard the establishment of the Caanteston Opser- 
ver. Such a Journal our Churches have long needed; and from the char- 
acter which it has hitherto sustained, as wellas from the confidence which 
is reposed in the qualifications of the Editor, they cheerfully and earnestly 
recommend it to all the Churches in their connexion. 

While the Churches have reason to rejoice in what God has wrought on 
their behalf, there are many, many circumstances over which they have 
deeply to lament. But little has yet been done, when compared with what 
yetremains to be done. The Church and the World are still exceedingly 
disproportionate. The former is comparatively a feeble and slender plant. 
The latter spreads itself «s a green bay tree, and oversadows and blights 
most of our land. Oh, when shall this disproportion be reversed?—When 
shall converts be multiplied as the drops of the morning? 

Another painful subject is here to be recorded. Three of our able and 
faithful Ministers, the Rev. Dr Henry, the Rev. Raynolds Bascom, and the 
Rev. A. H. Webster, have ceased from their labors and their works do follow 
them.—That these should be so early removed from successful labors on 
earth, to their reward above, is a dispensation that must be referred to the 
inscrutable ways of cur Heavenly Father, Ife has done what it seemed 
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Him good, and while we weep under the chastisements of his righteous 
hand, we would submit to his holy will. “The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away, and blessed be the name of the Lord.” May he abua- 
dantly repair the loss we have sustained by the communications of his grace 
—give more fidelity and zeal to the surviving Ministers of the gospel; and 
cause all our churches to awake, that our peace may become as a river, and 
our righteousness as the waves of the sea. 





SUPERSTITIONS OF THE GREEK AND CATHOLIC CH URCHES. 
LETTER FROM MR BIRD. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. Mr Bird, of the Palestine Mission, to 
the Rev. Mr Kimball, of Townshend, Vt. dated Beyroot, May 2d, 1827, 

I think I have suggested to your consideration, in a former letter, the 
tract written by the Bombay Missionaries, some years since, in which a rea- 
sonable calculation is made of the labor and sacrifice necessary to bring the 
heathen within the sound of the gospel in the course of 20 or 30 years. 
You have read the tract, and have doubtless wondered how the Christians 
of America could possibly excuse themselves from making the trifling sa- 
crifice there specified; how any person, who professes to have given up all 
for Christ, could possibly refuse to bear his proportion of sacrifice to accom- 
plish the last command of Christ, when this accomplishment has been so 
evidently shewn to be within his reach. No doubt you feel, that when the 
churches shall come out of this state of plain disobedience in which they 
are at present, they may expect that God will receive them, as he always 
did his ancient people, when they returned from their idolatry; that they 
may expect, not the mere ordinary outpourings of the Spirit of Grace, but 
frequent returns of the day of Pentecost. 

I am going to add to the missionary field all those portions of the globe 
that are overspread by churches not Protestant, especially that of which 
the Pope of Rome is the head; so that instead of 200,000,000 of Christians 
to unite in the vast work of converting the world, we have left at most, only 
60,000,000, or rather, instead of 600 millions to whom the gospel needs to 
be sent, we have 740 millions. There is indeed a shade of difference be- 
tween the besotted heathen and those who know the zame of Christ, and 
that he was crucified for men, but the difference will not appear so great if 
we are assured that these very christians are but another class of idolaters. 

The use of images and pictures in the churches, introduced under the spe- 
cious plea of honoring God and assisting in his worship, prevails, you know, 
in all the east, and from whatever motive they may have been introduced 
originally, and however cautious some individuals may be to lift their hearts 
from the image on earth to the original in heaven, yet it isa fact, not denied 
by these Christians themselves, that the common, ignorant multitude pay 
their worship to the image itself. It is also evident, to any one who per- 
ceives their manner in their acts of devotion, that the best of them have little 
or no thought beyond the idol. 

Von. xt. No. 1.—Junuary, 1829. 
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But that these people do actually worship the images themselves, can 00 
more be denied than it can be that they believe in the Trinity, for one is as 
plainly taught in their catechisms as the other. In a catechism 1 purchased 
in Malta, are these questions and answers, viz.: “Why do we adore as holy 
the cross on which our Saviour died?” Ans. Because Jesus Christ has 
sanctified it by the touch of his most holy body, and his most precious 
death.” Quest. “Must we adore also the images of other crosses?” Ans. 
“We must adore them.” Is not this idolatry? You know also what they 
teach respecting the Lord’s supper, that it is not only the real body ane 
blood of Jesus Christ, in such a sense too that every communicant who re- 
ceives the least crumb of the bread, receives both the blood of Christ, and 
his whole body complete in every part, but that it is also his human soul and 
his divine nature in perfect union with the body as before his death. To this 
bread, therefore, they pay all divine honors without scruple. Is not this 
idolatry. 
You know too, what extravagant notions they have of the holiness and 
power of the Virgin Mary, calling her “ the Mether of God,” and “Queen 
of Heaven and Earth.” I here give you a specimen of one of their prayers 
to this goddess, which I have taken at random from an Arabic Psalter be- 
fore me, printed at the Mount Lebanon press, and used in all the churches 
and Schools. They call her tie Lady, as Christ is called the Lord : “O Lady, 
accept the prayers of thy servant, and save me from all distress and sorrow. 
All my life has been spent in sin. But the spirit is willing though the flesh 
is altogether defiled, my thoughts impure, and my works corrupt. I am 
truly and altogether a sinner, and worthy of judgment and condemnation. 
Whither shall 1 go, and to whom shall 1 fly but unto thee, O thou spotless 
Lady; save me through thy grace.”’--Certainly those who have no other 
refuge than a woman to flee to, are as hopeless of salvation as the heathen, 
But to see still further, in what a hopeless state these churches must be, 
look at the liberties they have taken with the word of God, especially with 
that most permanent and important part of it, the ten commandments. Who 
but men that had entirely forsaken God, would have dared to say and teach 
to small and great that the first commandment is, Thou shalt have no other 
Gods before me: 2d, thou shalt not take the name of God in vain: 3d, Re- 
member to keep holy the feast days: 9th, Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s wife: 10th, Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods,” —These com- 
mandments I have written down verbatim from the catechism already men- 
tioned. The Arabic Psalter contains the decalogue in exactly the same 
words and order; but in the 3d, it specifies the Sabbath, as well as the feast 
days, that ought to be kept holy, and says—- These are the ten command- 
ments, as God wrote them upon two tables of stone.’””’ The Roman Catholic 
Church permits none of the common people to read the scriptures, except 
by a written commission froma bishop or confessor, and all which these mis- 
erable people are permitted to hear of the gospel, is in the churches, and this 
very generally inan unknown tongue, 
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A doctrine most often repeated and insisted on by papists, is, ‘hat “ the 
church can neither deceive, nor be deceived ;”’ and the effect of this maxim is, 
that opposing whatever is said by a priest, would be disputing the authority 
of the church. They confide in the church, but have no security of know- 
ing what the church says. Their faith is, they say, that of the church, but 
what that faith isin very many particulars they do not pretend toknow. The 
whole mass of priests and people seem to feel entirely satisfied with their 
own and each others state, if they are tolerabl) moral in their lives, and can 
say-—“ I believe whatever the church believes.” A single native of these 
countries who would sit down and converse on the love of Christ with in- 
terest and apparent contrition for sin, we have never seen nor heard of. 
Those of course are to be reckoned out of this account who seem to have 
been brought to Christ within a short time past. 

It is well known that the Roman Catholic Church has often used the sword 
to exterminate those who have opposed her errors ; but perhaps it is not so 
well known that the duty of this destruction is enjoined by the church as 
one of her standing doctrines. In the appendix to the Arabic Bible printed 
at Rome, it is boldly declared--“ Me are bound to destroy the heretics ;” Now 
that it may be seen what kind of destruction is alluded to, references are 
made to the cases of Jehu and Elijah killing idolators. We have heard 
much of the bloody doctrines of Mahommed, but the false prophet is here 
outdone, for the Mussulman conquerors were commanded, on certain con- 
ditions, to leave the heretics in quiet possession of their opinions., 

From these doctrines of the church of Rome, it is scarcely less evident 
that “the wrath of God abideth on her,” than it is that this wrath abides on 
the heathen. But if additional evidence were necessary, it might be gath- 
ered from her practice. 

The idea that a priest must needs bea pious man scems never to enter the 
minds of the bishop nor the people. In this land, so far as we can learn, a 
priest never enters a house to converse on the doctrines, or especially the 
practtcal precepts of the gospel. A Maronite is excommunicated for marry- 
ing his daughter to a Greek, or even attending worship in a Greek church. 
The Greek Catholics, as they style themselves, are divided into two sects, 
both having precisely the same ritual; bat some worldly difficulty having 
arisemamong them, they refuse to acknowledge each others priests. The 
Terra Santa establishment has had three or four different superiors since our 
coming here, two or three are supposed to have been taken off by poison. 
This was even the opir.ion of Monsignor Gandolfy, the Pope’s legate, us he 
openly declared, and he himself expressed his fears that if he should go to Jer- 
usalem, the monks there would in like manner poison him. A young Spaniard 
now with me, showed me a recommendation given him by a priest at Cairo, 
where he passed a number of months, saying that he could recommend the 
bearer to his Jerusalem brethren, as one who fulfilled his religious duties 
with entire punctuality, having been a regular attendant on public worship 

curing his stay at Cairo. The Spaniard declares that he was present at 
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worship only in a single instance, and at that time he confessed to the priest 
among other sins of his, that he had doubted the divinity of Christ. The 
priest replied that he knew there were some people who had doubts on that 

point, but, said he, “at least we ought to believe that thereis a God.” It is 

a well known fact that a recommendation similar to the above, was given by 

the late legate of the Pope to an infidel Frenchman of Beyrout, to induce 

the superior of the Terra Santa at Jerusalem to confer on him a degree of hon- 

er. The Frenchman was known to be living in open violation of most, if 
not all the laws of his church. 

But I must close. On this last point 1 have mentioned only such facts as 
have come under my own observations, but on the subject, volumes have 
been and volumes more might be written. 

My inferences from all that has been said are briefly :— 

4. Missionary labors among papists have been too much undervalued. 

2. The missions to Mount Lebanon and the Levant ought to be strength- 
ened. : 

8. Protestant missions cught to be established in South America, and in 
those parts of popish Europe that are accessible. 








GENERAL VIEW OF THE MISSION AT BEY2OUT IN PALESTINE. 

Several Missionaries sent out by the Church Missionary Society of Eng- 
land, arrived at Beyrout last February. They transmitted to the Secretary 
of the Church Missionary Society, the following remarks relative ‘to the 
mission at Beyrout, established by the American Board. These remarks, 
coming from missionaries of another church and country, will be peculiary 
gratifying to the reader, as they are testimonies of the fidelity of the Ame- 
rican Missionaries, and of the divine favor with which the Great Head of 
the church has been pleased to bless their labors. 

“It has pleased God so to bless the labours of the Brethren Bird and Good- 
ell, that there are ten or twelve persons whom they consider to be truly 
converted ; while many diligently search the Scriptures, to see if things be 
so as the Missionaries say. 

But it is here as it is throughout the world—he that is born after the flesh, 
persecutes him that is bora after the Spirit, The Greeks, in general, receive 
the Missionaries well; but the Greek Patriarch of Beyrout fulminates against 
them; under the influence, it is supposed, of the Maronites and other Ro- 
man Catholics. Not only are calumnies circulated against the Missionaries, 
but the Patriarch curses and excommunicates those who maintain any inter- 
course with them, even the poor who receive their alms! 

The same Roman Patriarch has also seized a Young Convert; and has 
kept him in prison in the convent, now for more than a year: he often 
causes his victim to be beaten, and compels him to undress and to pass the 
night in the cold; limiting his sustenance to the smallest portion of bread 
and wager which will prevent him from dying! he assembles the Monks 
daily round the prisoner to insult him, and allows him neither to read nor 
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write. But when they smite Asaad on the right cheek, he turns to them 
the other also; and when they tell him that he has a devil and curse him, 
he biesses: when they interrogate him, he answers by a passage of Scrip- 
ture, whether they promise or threaten. 

The Mussulmans are tolerable quiet; but they avail themselves of all op- 
portunities to fill their purses. his is the manner of effecting their pur- 
pose: when any one begins to read the Scriptures or to visit the Missiona- 
ries, those of his sect go to the Mussul nan Judge, doubdtiess with « present 
in their hands, and beg him to cause such an one to be punished: the poor 
man has no apprehension of the mischief, tilla Turk meets him in tie street 
and tells him that he is condemned to buy for example 100 lb. of soap of the 
manufacture of the Pacha, at three livres per lb., whereas the just price is 
but one livre: if he refuses, they put him into prison, and there beat him 
till he consents to pay. 

This Roman Patriarch has given the Missionaries and other Christians the 
name of “ Biblicals;” a new word, which denotes a follower of the Bible. 

At Tripoli, there is a Greek Bishop who favours the Missionaries and 
their Schools, and does all in luis power to engage all men to read the Scrip- 
tures. 

The Missionaries here have formed a strong attachment to our Girgis.— 
Poor Girgis is often in perplexity: he sees errors in the Church of Abys- 
sinia ; but tie does not yet see them all, and he fears to reject entirely those 
which he does see, or rather he fears to deceive himself: but he continues 
to read the Scriptures, and declares tiat this is all that is necessary to him 
in the world. He says, also, that our relizion is better than that of Abyssi- 
nia. I trust that the Lord will make him one of His children; and, if that 
may be, an instrument of salvation to his countrymen! On his suggestion, 
the Abyssinians wish to have an Armenian Bishop—who knows but that on 
his suggestion they may call for Evangelical Missionaries! The American 
Brethren think that they discern the hand of the Lord, in that at the very 
time when Girgiscomes to seek an Armenian Bishop for bis country, he is 
brought into intercourse with Priests and Bishops of that Church who have 
abandoned their superstitions. 


THE MISSIONARY SCHWARTZ.— Bishop Hebev’s testimony to his worth. 


Of Schwartz and his fifty years’ labor among the Heathen, the extraor- 
dinary infiuence and popularity which he acquired, both with Mussulmans, 
Hindoos, and contending Evropean Governments, I need give you no ac- 
count, except that my idea of him has been raised since I came into the 
South of India. 

I used to suspect, that, with many admirable qualities, there was too 
great a mixture of intrigue in his character—that he was too much of a po- 
litical prophet—and that the veneration which the people paid, and still pay 
him (and which, indeed, almost regards him as a superior being, putting 
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crowns and burning lights before his statue,) was purchased by some un- 
warrantable compromise with their prejudices. 

I find { was quite mistaken. He was really one of the most active and 
fearless (as he was one of the most successful) Missionaries who have ap- 
peared since the Apostles. To say that he was disinterested in regard to 
money, is nothing: he was perfectly careless of power; and renown never 
seemed to affect him, even so fur as to induce an outward show of bumility. 
His temper was perfectly simple, open, and cheerful; and, in his political 
negociations (employments which he never sought, but which fell in his 
way) he never pretended to impartiality; but acted as the avowed, though 
certainly the successful and judicious agent of the Orphan Prince entrusted 
to his care, and from attempting whose conversion to Christianity he seems 
to have abstained from a feeling of bonor. 

His other converts were between six and seven thousand, besides those 
which his predecessors and companions in the cause had brought over; the 
number is gradually increasing; and there are now in the South of India 
about two hundred Protestant Congregations, the numbers of which have 
been sometimes vaguely stated at forty thousand. I doubt whether they 
reach fifteen thousand: but even this, all things considered, is a great num- 
ber. The Roman Catholics are considerably more numerous, but belong to 

_a lower caste of Indians (for even these Christians retain many prejudices 
of caste,) and in point of knowledge and morality are said to be extremely 
inferior. 





































FOREIGN LANDS. 

Extract of a letter from the Edinburgh Association of Theological Stu- 
dents, to the Society of Inquiry in the Theological Seminary at Prince: 
ton, dated 


MISSIONARY LABORS OF SCOTLAND IN 







Edinburgh, August 4, 1827. 

The Scottish Missionary Society employs nine missionaries in preaching 
the gospel to the heathen. Two of these labourin Russian Tartary, four in 
Bombay, and three in the Island of Jamaica. The missionaries in Bombay 
superintend about sixty boy’s schools and eleven girls’ schools, in which 
the scriptures are read and the principles of christianity are taught. One 
of the missionaries in Jamaica has been instrumental in the conversion of a 
considerable number of slaves; the other two missionaries in this island 
have only lately entered on their labors. The fev. Robert Nesbit, late se- 
cretary to a society in the University of St. Andrews’ similar to our associa- 
tion, has left Britain with the view of strengt!ening the mission in Bombay ; 
and our own secretary expects to follow him to the missionary field at no 
distant period. The Glasgow Missionary Society has for some time past 
employed three missionaries in Caffreland, South Africa, These labor at 
two stations where churches have been built. They have been instrumental 
in the conversion of twenty individuals, who have been received into church 
fellowship,—in the formation of several classes of candidates for baptism 
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and in the erection of three schools, which are attended by one hundred 
scholars. They will soon be joined by two new missionaries, and two 
mechanics who have lately left this country. The General Assembly is rais- 
ing funds for the support of a mission in Hindostan, It is gratifying to think 
that this measure originated with those ministers of our church who have 
hitherto taken no active interest inthe proceedings of missionary societies- 
Scotland still continues to give that support to the missionary institutions in 
Pngland to which we alluded in our last letter. 

The state of religion on the continent of Europe being exceedingly low, 
the Edinburgh Continental Society, the formation of which we intimated 
in our last letter has manifested great interest in the condition of this most 
interesting part of the world. Supnorted by an auxiliary in Glasgow, and 
by the friends of religion in differeut parts of the country, it has, during its 
first year, employed five regularly ordained ministers, and two preachers of 
the gospel—natives of France and Switzerland, who have endeavored by 
the preaching of the word, and the circulation of the scriptures and tracts, 
to extend the honor of the Redeemer’s name. It has been so encouraged 
by the success which has attended it operations, and the facilities for labor 
which it enjoys, that it has lately engaged other six young men of approved 
piety and talents, who will enter on their work in the course of a few 
months. 

The Edinburgh Jews Society has published no report for some years.— 
‘We believe, however, that it employs two missionaries who labor among the 
descendants of Abraham the friend of God. 

The society which was two years ago formed in Glasgow, in connexion 
with the established church, for promoting the religious interests of Scottish 
settlers in British North America proposes to send out four or five ordained 
ministers to important stations in Nova Scotia and Canada. 


A MILLION OF HOUSES IN IRELAND WITHOUT THE BIBLE. 


The late valued friend and active secretary of the Irish Sunday School 
Society, now gone to his reward, in his last Report, made the following strik- 
ing remarks :— 

‘It is sometimes useful to pause in our progress, and look back to what 
has been already effected. On looking into various documents connected 
with the subject, I find, that, previously to 1896, there was only one Bible 
Society in lreland—the “ Association for discountenancing Vice ;” and that, 
up to that period, they iad distributed, in fourteen years, 60,533 Bibles 
and Testaments; since that time, in twenty years, there has been a distri- 
bution of little less than 1,100,000; and, in the last year, of not less than 
90,000. This is surely matter for the warmest congratulation, that so much 
has been done for the Spiritual Instruction of Ireland; and yet, when we 
further calculate the number of hous:s in Ireland, and consider how many 
of these Bibles and Testaments have been worn out, how many are kept in 
schools, and how often there are two or more in the same house, I do not 
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think it is extravagant to suppose, that there are nearly one million houses 
in Ireland which have not beneath their rgofs a single copy of the Word of 
God!” 


ORDINATIONS, &e. 

On the 2Ist Nov. the Rev. George W. Bethune was installed Pastor of 
the Reformed Datch Church at Rhineback Falls. Sermon by the Rev. C. 
C. Cuyler, of Poughkeepsie, from 2 Cor, ii—16. “And who is sufficient 
for these things?” 

The Rev. Auron Putnam was installed Pastor over the Presbvterian Church 
and Congregation in the village of Oswego, by the Cayuga Presbytery, on 
the 16th Dec. Sermon bythe Rev. M. Ford, from Romans i. 16. For Tam 
not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ ; for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth. Charge to the Pastor by the Rev. Mr. Ward, 
charge to the people by the Rev. Mr. Coburn. 

On the 20th ult. the Rev. James R. Wheelock was ordained to the Pas- 
toral charge of the First Ecclesiastical Society in Canterbury, Conn. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Daniel Dow. 

The Presbytery of Concord at an adjourned meeting near Mocksville, 
Rowan County, N. C. ordained on Saturday the 10th of November, the Rev. 
William A. Hail over the United Congregations of Joppa and Unity. The 
Rev. Jesse Rankin preached the Sermon, the Rev. Joseph D. Kilpatrick of- 
fered the consecrating prayer, and gave the charge to the Candidate, and 
the Rev. Daniel Gould addressed the people. 

Installed, on the 22d of Nov. at South Boston, Rev. Joy H. Fairchild, as 
Pastor of the Evangelical Church and Society in that place. Sermon by 
Rev. Mr Storrs of Braintree. 

Ordained at Kennebunk, Me. Rev. Daniel Campbell, over the Union Church 
and Society in that place. Sermon by Rev. Mr Campbell of South-Ber- 
wick. 

In New Gloucester, Me. on Thursday, 22d ult. Rev. Enoch W. Freeman 
was ordained as an Evangelist. Sermon by Rev. Alonzo King, of North 
Yarmouth. 

In Woodstock, on the 28th Nov. over the First Congregational Church 
and Society, Rev. Jolin Kichards. Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D. of Dartmouth 
College, preached the Sermon. 

At Palmer, Mass 12th Nov. Mr. Joseph K. Ware, from the New Haven 
School, as Pastor of the Church and Society, Sermon by the Rev. Pres. 
Humphrey. 

Dec. Ist the Rev. Peter Powell was ordained to the work of the Ministry 
in the Baptist Meeting House in Pearl-Street, in the city of Burlington, N. 
J. Sermon and Charge by the Rev. B. Cushman, of Philadelphia. 

January 1, 1828.-—- The new Church in Salem street in the city of Boston, 
was opened by public Religious services, on New Year’s day: The Rev. 
Justin Edwards D. D. was installed as Pastor of the church and congrega- 
tion worshiping in that house. The exercises were commenced by an 
Anthem. Introductory Prayer by the Rev. Richard S. Storrs, Reading por- 
tions of Scripture by Rev. Reuben Emerson, Dedicatory Prayer by the Rev. 
Abiei Homes, D. D. an original Hymn, by Mr. N. P. Willis, was sung ; Ser- 
mon by Rev, Professor Stuart, Installing Prayer by Rev. Brown Emerson, 
Anthem ; Charge, by the Rev. Lyman Beecher, D. D.; Right Hand of 
Fellowship, by the Rev. Wm. Jenks, D. D.; Address to the Church by the 
Rev. Warren Fay, Concluding Prayer, by the Rey, Mr. Cleaveland, Anthem 
and Benediction. closed the services 
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BRIEF [ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


Rom. i. 21.— But became vain in their imaginations. 


Tue imagination is that faculty of the mind by which we 
combine simple-ideas, or single objects of vision, soas to form 
a new whole, entirely of our own creation; different from any 
thing we have ever seen, and perhaps from any thing which 
ever has been or ever will exist. We have seen a river, and 
we have seen melted metal ; by combining these together, we 
form a river of liquid metal. As this is a faculty of the ha- 
man mind, the exercise of it is not only allowable, but even 
required in religion. In scripture, we have descriptions, al- 
ways instructive, often very animated, and not unfrequently 
sublime and terrific, far beyond all human power to present. 
Some of these are historical, some prophetic, and some are 
figurative, metaphor, parable or allegory. Without the aid 
of the imagination, we shall never read passages of this kind 
with advantage. When we read the history of Moses and the 
Israelites passing through the sea, and the destruction of 
Pharaoh and his hosts; unless we fill up the outline with liv- 
ing men, give animation to the whole scene; unless we see 
Moses and the Hebrews exulting in safety on the shore, Pharaoh 
and his army, ghastiy as death, plunging and struggling 
against the impetuous wave, until in succession they disap- 
pear; unless we hear the triumphant songs of the one, and 
the frightful exclamations and despairing cries of the other; 
our impression will be so vague and so tame as to produce 
no good effect. Who can read the history of Judah’s casting 
down in the temple the price of blood, confessing that he had 
betrayed his innocent master, without seeing depicted in his 
countenance, the remorse and despair which he feels, mocked 
and increased, if possible, by the sarcastic insults of his con- 
federates in crime; what is that to us; see thou to that? The 
Prophet has foretold a state of prosperity to the church, 
greater than has ever yet been enjoyed; our hopes of ie 
glorious state will not glow with that practical effect with 
which they ought, unless, in our imagination, we see the lion 
and the wolf divested of their fierceness and rapacity, dwell- 
ing in peace with the kid and the lamb. His power of con- 
ception must be dull indeed, his imagination sluggish, who 
can read the parable of the prodigal son, without impressions 
almost as vivid as those of sense. : 
Vou. xt.—<Vo. 2.~~February, 1828. 9 
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Useful and necessary, however, as this faculty is, it requires 
the decisive and constant control of a sound and well informed 
judgment; without such control it will wander beyond tie 
limits of reality and truth, and we shall thus become vain ix 
our imaginations, our minds will be filled and darkened and 
warped by delusion and error. Our reasoning may be cor- 
rect, but our promises are groundless, of course our conces- 
sions will be false and of the most injurious tendency. Se 
much truth may be embraced as to give plausibility to our 
views, and yet the errors with which it is combined may hold 
out such inducements to sinful indulgence, and may relate to 
points of such vital importance, as to be utterly inconsistent 
with the spiritof sincere piety. All error, indeed, is danger- 
ous and should be avoided ; yet some are of minor importance, 
and though they mar the beauty of the divine image on the 
heart, and retard the progress of the christian in holiness, may 
exist in a mind, upon the whole, truly pious. ‘There are other 
delusions, however plausible they may appear, which prevent 
every pious feeling of the heart. Take a few instances which 
will illustrate the passage now under consideration. 

A succession of Prophets had predicted the advent and hap- 
py influence of Messiah, the Son of God. With this view, il- 
lustrations were taken from earthly monarchs and from tem- 
poral kingdoms. He was to be a Prince, a King, a Conquer- 
or; was to be seated on a throne, and sway the sceptre of 
dominion ; was to possess a kingdom, boundless in extent and 
endless induration. He was the son and successor of David ; 
of course, was to belong by birth, to the Jewish nation. The 
blessings of peace and prosperity were promised to all the sub- 
jects of his kingdom. All this was true, but it was connected 
with other predictions which clearly pointed out the true mean- 
ing of these illustrations ; and which would have led the hon- 
est inquirer to see that Messiah’s kingdom, his influence, and 
the blessings which he would bestow were all spiritual ; that 
although in some respects, his kingdom would resemble that 
of an earthly monarch, yet in others it would be entirely and 
widely different. Yet when Christ appeared, in perfect ac- 
cordance with all the predictions of the Prophets, he was des- 
pised, and then rejected of men; those very men too who heard 
these Prophets read every Sabbath, who professed to believe 
them, and were their authorized expounders, and who some- 
times referred to them in support of their views. With a few 
exceptions, who waited for the consolation and looked for re- 
demption in Israel; and a few others whose minds had been 
prepared by the preaching of John, the whole nation denied 
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him, and persisted in this denial even unto blood. They had 
become vain mn their imaginations, and their foolish heart was 
darkened. Error is progressive, and especially those errors 
which promise gratification to the pride, and unrestrained in- 
dulgence to the criminal propensities of men, will have on this 
account, the more rapid progress. ‘The first departure from 
the true meaning of the Prophets might have been but slight. 
This departure, however, made by the imagination, uncon- 
trolled by a sound and cautious understanding, and by other 
parts of scripture, was imparted to others, and by these again 
to others; and thus this system of error commenced its pro- 
gress, increasing as it descended from one generation to ano- 
ther through successive ages. Imagination, not the judg- 
ment, was the faculty employed in filling up the outline, fur- 
nished by the Prophets of Messiah’s kingdom. When the 
Saviour made his appearance, the Jews neither expected nor 
desired such a deliverer as they found him to be. They had, 
in their imagination, divested this kingdom of all its spiritu- 
ality; and had imparted to it the splendors, the honors and 
the conquests of earthty monarchs. They despised a Prince 
who would rescue them from bondage, and raise them to the 
highest rank among the nations of this world. When, there- 
fore, they beheld Messiah meek and lowly, without worldly 
power or distinction, promising to his followers none but 
spiritual blessings, there was in him no form nor comeliness, 
20 beauty that they should desire him. ‘They determined that 
they would not have this man to reign over them. Neither his 
doctrines, bis precepts, his life, nor his kingdom accorded with 
their expectation and desires. Nor could their rancorous op- 
position ever be satisfied till the sentence of Pilate delivered 
him into their hands, that it should be as they required. 

Again; that place or state, in the invisible world, called 
FURGATORY, has no existence except in the imaginations of 
men. There is not, in the Bible, the least authority for such 
a state, but much that is inconsistent with it. Then, mankind 
are divided into two, and only two general classes, the righte- 
ous and the wicked; those who believe, and those who believe 
not in Christ. At the day of judgment, these two classes 
shall be separated, as a Shepherd divideth his sheep from 
the goats; the one shall be placed on the right hand, the other 
on the left of the Judge ; the wicked shall go away into punish- 
ment, the righteous into life ; this punishment is declared to 
be endless in the very same language in which this life is de- 
clared to be so. Here is no mention of a third class, too sin- 
ful to enter into heaven, and yet too innocent to go into ever- 
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lasting fire. Here is no third state of punishment only tem- 
porary in its duration. And yet, if ever there was a class of 
men too wicked to enter heaven, but too righteous to go into 
everlasting punishment, they would be found at that day.— 
There will be a generation of men of all ages, then living on 
the earth, who shall be changed and appear before the Judge; 
among these will be found every supposable degree of guilt; 
and yet none of them are sent to purgatory; all who are wick- 
ed are sent to endless punishment. If, therefore, none of that 
generation are sent to this middle state, neither will any of 
the present, or any other generation of men, who neglect the 
salvation of the gospel, find a location in this purgatorial 
state. 

This opinion bears all the marks of human error. It em- 
braces some truth; future punishment is admitted. But this 
outline of truth is filled-up, not according to the scriptures, 
but according to the suggestions of the imagination, or as in- 
clination would have it. The belief in this imaginary state, 
reconciles two things which the scriptures declare to be incon- 
sistent; the hope of final and everlasting happiness, with the 
deliberate indulgence of sinful passions to the very last mo- 
ment of life. The tendency and the influence of this hope are 
obvious; not to weaken and destroy sinful propensities, but to 
increase and perpetuate them by indulgence; not to purify, but 
to defile the heart; not to live in obedience, but in wilful dis- 
obedience to the commands of God. If the soul would escape 
from sin and its consequence, eternal misery ; these imagina- 
tions must be cast down by the power of the gospel. Truth 
must occupy their place, and exert its saving influence on the 
heart and the life. The hope, resting on this belief as its foun- 
dation, must and will be vain. 

Once more; we become vain in our imaginations when, in 
consequence of them, we neglect the proper use of means with- 
in our reach, and omit the discharge of present duties; a case 
which not unfrequently occurs. If I possessed the wealth of 
my rich neighbor, I imagine that I would be very liberal, 
would do a great deal of good in the world. I would cheer- 
fully aid with large donations, all those benevolent societies 
which have for their object the diffusion of truth, the ad- 
vancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom among the nations of 
the earth. This aid is much needed, and the more I think on 
the subject, the more does it become an object of desire. But 
J neither possess this wealth, nor can I hope to acquire it in 
the ordinary way. But there are extraordinary ways in which 
wealth hassometimes been obtained. My imagination imme- 
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diately commences the forming of plans, the combining of 
circumstances, which in some similar way will suddenly bring 
wealth into my possession. I might, as others have done, ac- 
cidentally find this wealth. Some distant relative, though un- 
known to me, and I to him, might leave me heir to a large for- 
tune. I am scarcely restrained within the limits of possibili- 
ty; my schemes almost require miraculous power for their ac- 
complishment. Some man, an entire stranger to me, and I 
to him, may be moved in a dream, or in some other mysterious 
way to send me the desired riches. A single effort of the un- 
derstanding would dissipate these visions of fancy. But, I 
persuade myself, that all this is for the sake of doing good ; 

of being more useful; and to do good and be useful is what 
every one should desire. This desire, becoming the more in- 
tense the longer it is indulged, gives rise to expec tation and hope. 
From week to week, and: from month to mouth, I wait for the 
accomplishment of some one or other of my plans. But I wait 
in vain; I am disappointed; and disappointment in our hopes 
always produces unpleasant feelings. I would complain; but 
of what, or of whom? This complaint can have no other ob- 


ject but God, who directs the events of Providence, on which 


the accomplishment of my desire depends. So far from con- 
fessing to others, I will not, however, permit myself to believe 
that L would complain of the wise and kind providence of God. 
And yet I am not, nor can I be contented and satisfied, while 
there exists in my bosom an expectation which meets with 


nothing but disappointment; for hope deferred maketh the heart 


sick. 

All this time, the few cents or the few dollars, which I 
could and therefore ought to give for religious purposes, seem 
to be too trifling to engage a single thought, compared with the 
thousands which I wish to give. That which is in my power, 
and which I ought to do, is neglected; because I cannot do 
that which is not in my power, and which, of course, is not re- 
quired of me. By persevering industry and economy, I might 
increase my little possessions, “and thus be enabled to increase, 
in proportion, my offerings to the treasury of the Lord. But 
the result of these means must be gradual and limited. I wish 
to become wealthy at ohce, that without loss of time, I may 
do good ona large scale. Because I have not fen talents, I 
will neglect and bide in the earth the one which is committed 
to my trust. 

Another consequence of these workings of the imaginatian 
is this; my wealthy neighbor is not doing as much. good as he 
might and ought to do: nor as much as} would do, if I pos- 
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sessed his wealth. He is, therefore, in my estimation, wor- 
thy of censure. This censure f will, therefore, administer, if 
not publicly, yet secret in my own mind. This service per- 
formed, will be additional proof of the sincerity of my own in- 


tentions; and thus it will be a substitute for the discharge of 


my own duty, a convenient cloak to cover my own criminal 
neglect. 

At the same time, it is probable, if not certain, that God, 
who searches the heart, sees that if I possessed this wealth, 
a thousand ways of disposing of it would be found, different 
from those on account of which it is desired. Excuses in 
abundance would be suggested for this different disposition of 
my possessions. Certain itis, if [ am neglecting the means 
of doing good now in my power, I would continue this ne- 
glect, if these means wereincreased. He thatis unfaithful in 
a little, will be unfaithful alsoin much. It is possible too, that 
my liberality would be more for the gratification of pride and 
vanity, than from a sincere love to the cause of Christ. If I 
love that cause, I would labor to promote it by the means, 
however limited, now in my power. If I am without this love, 
the possession of wealth never will produce it. 

Finally; our vain imaginations sometimes affect the very 
foundation of our hopes of future happiness. They largely 
mingle with our experimental acquaintance with religion; 
they are mistaken for those effects which can only be produ- 
ced by the truth and Spirit of God. Some, in giving an ac- 
count of their religious experience, will tell you that they 
have heard a voice, speaking to them in words of encourage- 
ment and comfort, and directing them particularly what to 
do. ‘This is supposed to be the voice of God himself; and 
from this they conclude that they are born again; and that 
whatever they do, by direction of this voice, be it right or 
wrong, important or unimportant, is supposed to be done by 
divine authority. Others have seen a light, from which they 
have inferred that they enjoy the light of life, and that their 
sins are pardoned. Others again have seen a human form, 
generally clothed in white, with a gracious smile, speaking 
peace to ‘them. Or perhaps the Saviour himself, on the cross, 
has been seen, telling them their sins are forgiven. By this 
they are much affected and comforted, and conclude that they 
are the children of God. When called upon to hear such 
narratives, made up chiefly of voices and visions, we consider 
it an occasion for the exercise of patience, and of compassion 
for those who make the statement. Here are immortal souls 
building their hopes for eternity on nothing better than their 
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vwn imaginations. It would be miraculous to hear those 
voices and see these objects. But miracles are not now 
needed; every purpose to be answered by them, has been, and 
will be answered by those recorded in the Bible: and God 
works no useless miracles. Some of those persons will admit 
that these are only visions of their imagination, and not reali- 
ties, and yet, place confidence in them. Others, however, so 
firmly believe in their reality, that they cannot be convinced 
to the contrary. Indeed it is in vain to reason with them; 
their own impressions are considered of equal authority with 
the Bible itself. 

The tendency of this delusion is obvious and deplorable. 
it is often found existing in the mind with almost the total 
ignorance of even the first principles of the christian religion. 
They possess no accurate knowledge of God, of Jesus Christ, 
of the gospel, or of the way in which a sinner is to be saved. 
Nor can they be induced to desire and seek for this knowl- 
edge as at all important. ‘They were not, in the first in- 
stance, begotten wih the word of truth, but by the visions of 
their own imaginations; they, therefore, do not feel the want 
of this knowledge. For direction and for comfort, they de- 
pend on voices and visions. Hence the Bible is neglected as 
a useless book, or rather as unfriendly to their theory. The 
knowledge to be obtained from the Bible requires an applica- 
tion of the understanding, an exercise of thought to which 
they are not accustomed, and for which they have no relish. 
They live and walk, not by faith, but by imagination. In the 
same way they judge of the preaching which they hear. 
That which is calculated to impress the heart by enlightening 
the mind is not relished; but that which deals largely in mys- 
ticism, and encourages their own views, is highly pleasing. 
‘These people, especially if: countenanced by preachers of the 
gospel, as they are by some, will consider themselves a privi- 
ledged class, the peculiar favorites of heaven, receiving gra- 
cious communications from God in a manner not vouchsafed 
to others. That detestable self-conceit which results from 
this impression would be quite intolerable in the church, was 
it not that christians are required to exercise long-suffering, 
forbearance and charity. 

If we would hear the voice of God, as we ought to do, it 
must be in his word; if we would see Jesus, as we ought, it 
mnust be by faith; if we would exercise this faith, we must un- 
derstand and believe the gospel. The truth of God, thus un- 
derstood and believed through the spirit, will save us from 
these pernicious delusions. 




























































































4 Brief Tilustrations. 


There is another way in which the imagination works, 
equally, if not more dangerous than the one above mentioned; 
because more plausible, and therefore less easily detected. 
This consists in mistaking the effects of the imagination for 
those of faith; secret impulses, or highly excited feelings are 
supposed to be genuine religious affections. While it is true 
that the most genuine affections may be excited to a high de- 
gree; it is equally true that there are spurious feelings, not 
produced by the truth clearly understood and believed, havin 
vo root, and which can be traced to nothing but the imagina- 
tion as their cause. A certain secret impulse is assigned as 
the evidence of pardon, the ground of hope, and sometimes as 
the rule of life. Ask the advocate for these impulses; Are 
your sins pardoned? Yes, he will promptly answer, and I 
know it. But how do you know it?) Why, I feel in my soul 
that they are pardoned. Now, although we certainly believe 
that the pardon of sin may be known, yet we think it is in a 
way different from this. Here is no reference to the word of 
God, but to this feeling alone as the evidence oa which this 
momentous decision rests. Suggest to him, that this feeling 
may be spurious; he replies, no, I am not deceived; and the 
only reason assigned for this confidence is the feeling itself. 
This feeling is not first examined and tried by the word of 
God. Such trial, indeed, is considered unnecessary; because 
the feeling is supposed to be produced by the direct agency of 
the spirit, without the instrumentality of truth. If this feel- 
ing had been produced by the truth, then this truth might be 
referred to as the evidence that itis genuine. But if the word 
of God has had no such influence, then it is needless to ex- 
amine and try the feeling by this word. Hence the Bible is 
neglected; at least as an infallible standard. This holy book 
urges, with earnestness and frequency, the duty of self-ex- 
amination, and warns against the danger of being deceived. 
Bat here is a confidence which excludes the fear of deception, 
and of course, the necessity of this examination. To this 
man, therefore, the Bible does not answer the same purposes 
which it does to others. [tis not loved and read with that 
prayerful attention with which it ought to be. While it is 
set aside, a new and different standard is adopted in its place. 
This feeling is affirmed to be genuine, on its own evidence, 
not on that of the word of God; and then the question of par- 
don is decided on the evidence of this feeling alone. Thus 
the hopes for eternity rest on a feeling, unexamined and un- 
tried by any other standard than itself. 

Regeneration, we have reason to believe from the scripture 
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itself, is effected by the Spirit, through the instrumentality of 
the word of God. ‘Therefore there is a propriety in exam- 
ining and trying every feeling of the heart by this werd. 
This examination is enjoined as important to our safety and 
our comfort. But why examine, unless there is danger of be- 
ing deceived? and unless this examination be calculated and 
intended to obviate this danger? To answer this purpose, 
that which is examined must be tried by a standard different 
from itself. The word of God, therefore believed, under- 
stood, applied, loved and obeyed is the infallible remedy 
against all vain imaginations, and all errors and delusions of 
every kind. HERMEN. 


RULING ELDERS. 


it will be recollected that an article on the Office and Duties of Elders ap- 
peared in the last number of this work. As the subject is one of high im- 
portance, the readers of the Magazine will no doubt be pleased with the fol- 
lowing communication, which exhibits the scriptural authority of this office 
more in detail, than the article just mentioned. A deep conviction that this 
office is of divine—and not of human authority, cannot fail to awaken in the 
sessions of the churches, a sense of the responsibilities connected with it, 
and a corresponding zeal in the performance of its duties. 


‘Tut Expersaip:—ZIn Reply to the Request of a Presbyter. 


Messrs Editors,—I have seen the statement and request of 
a Presbyter, in the No. of the Magazine for December last, 
and perfectly agree with him in viewing the subject to which 
he refers as very important. Many of our Elders are like 
the one he mentions; unacquainted with the nature and duties 
of their office; but very unlike, in another respect; they have 
no earnest desire to seek and obtain this information. In- 
stead of offering any thing of my own on this interesting sub- 
ject, I send you extracts from a Sermon, preached in the city 
of New York, May 28, 1809, by the Rev. Dr Miller, at the 
ordination of five brethren to the office of Ruling Elder. 1 
should be glad to know that this sermon was in general cir- 
culation in the southern states, where the information which it 
furnishes is much needed; but the probability is that it is but 
little known. It is certain the Elder to whom a Presbyter 
refers has never seen it; for it contains the very information 
which he desires. It will be readily perceived that Extracts, 
though I hope they will be useful, cannot riake the impression 
nor answer the purpose, which the seriazon itself would doe. 
Vor. x1. NO. 2.—February, 1828. 9 
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It is a sermon of 48 pages octavo, including a Charge to the 
Elders and the congregation. I know of nothing more satis- 
factory on this interesting subject. M. 


Extracts, &c. In every organized church, in the Apostle’s 
day there were, and in every organized church, at the present 
day, there ought to be, three classes of officers; viz. Pustors, Rul- 
ing Eldeis,and Deacons. The first to preach the gospel, and ad- 
minister the sacraments; the second to assist the pastor in the 
government of the church; and the third to serve tables, and 
take care of the poor. Accordingly, when Paul and Barna- 
bas were sent forth, by divine direction, to preach the gospel, 
and organize churches, among the Gentiles, we are told that 
they ordained Elders in every church. 

I. Let us ascertain our WARRANT for appointing in our 
churches that class of officers which we denominate RuLine 
ELpDERs. 

We say, then, that Lay Elders, or Ruling Elders, were 
found in the Jewish Synagogue which was the model of the 
Christian Hierarchy; that they existed inthe primitive church, 
the organization of which was conducted under the direction 
of inspired men; that the great body of the Reformers, when 
they separated from the corruptions of popery, restored this 
class of officers to the church; and, finally, that they, or of- 
ficers of a similar kind, are indispensably necessary in every 
well ordered congregation. 

1. Ruling Elders were found in every Jewish Synagogue, 
and the order of the synagogue was the model after which 
the Apostles organized the christian church. The most 
learned and accurate writers on Jewish Antiquities inform 
us, that in each synagogue there were, at least, three Elders, 
who were appointed to assist in bearing rule, in correcting 
offences, and in preserving order in the congregation. This 
class of Elders had no right to expound the law; but they 
were associated with the teachers in the exercise of govern- 
ment:—These facts are so unquestionable, that the formal es- 
tablishment of them by citing authorities is altogether unne- 
cessary. 

And as the fact, that there were Ruling or Lay Elders in 
the Jewish Synagogue, is well established,—so it is equably 
certain, that the order of the synagogue was the model after 
which the Apostles organized the christian church. Some 
have said, indeed, that the Apostles adopted the model of the 
temple, and not of the synagogue, in the organization of the 
charch: but the slightest attention to facts will be sufficient te 
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disprove this assertion. If we compare the names, the pow- 
ers, the duties, and the ordination, of the officers of the chris- 
tian church, as well as the nature and order of its public ser- 
vice, as established by the Apostles, with the corresponding 
parts of the synagogue system, we shall find that, in all these 
particulars, there is a close and striking resemblance; while 
between the service of the church and that of the temple there is 
scarcely any conformity. If, then, there were confessedly, 
Ruling, or Lay Elders in the Jewish synagogues; and if it be 
equally evident that there is so close and striking a resem- 
blance between the synagogue and the church, as to prove, 
that the former was adopted as the model of the latter; we 
may confidently conclude, that a class of officers so useful and 
important, could not have been left out in constructing the 
government of the church. 

2. Ruling Elders were, in fact, found in the church as or- 
ganized and left by the Apostles. The New Testament 
makes express mention of such Elders. When we read, that 
Paul and Barnabas ordained Elders in every church; and that 
Titus, in setiing in order the things which were wanting in 
Crete, was charged with the duty of ordaining Elders in everg 
city, we are naturally led to conclude, that the Apostolic plan 
was to appoint a plurality of Elders in every particular 
church; and, if so, that all of them could not be necessary 
for the purpose of public instruction; but that some were 
rulers, who formed a kind of college, or consistory, for the 
government of the church. 

But there is more pointed reference to this class of Elders, 
in 1 Timothy v. 17. et the Elders that rule well be counted 
worthy of double honor, especially they who labor in word and 
doctrine. Every man of plain good sense, who had never 
heard of any controversy on the subject, would conclude on read- 
ing this passage, that, at the period in which it was written, 
there were two kinds of Elders, one whose duty it was to la- 
bor in word and doctrine; and another who did not thus labor, 
but only ruled in the church. ‘The Apostle says, Elders that 
rule well, are worthy of double honor, but EsPECcIALLY those 
who labor in word and doctrine. Now, it we suppose that 
there was only one kind of Elders then in the church, and 
that they were all teachers, or laborers in the word, we make 
the inspired writer employ a language utterly unworthy of 
his character. There was, therefore, a class of Elders in the 
Apostolic church, who did not preach, nor administer sacra- 
ments, but assisted in government. 

For this construction of the passage. Dr Whitaker, a zea- 
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Jous and learned episcopal divine, warmly contends. “By 
these words,” says he, “the Apostle evidently distinguishes 
between the Bishops and the Inspectors of the church. If all 
who rule well be worthy of double honor, especially they who 
labor in the word and doctrine, it is plain there were some 
who did not so labor; for if all had been of this description, 
the meaning would have been absurd; but the word especially 
points out a difference.”**—Equally to our purpose is the opin- 
ion of that acute and learned episcopal divine, Dr Whitley, 
in his note onthis passage. «The Elders of the Jews,” says 
he, “were of two sorts; Ist. such as governed in the syna- 
gogue; and 2dly, such as ministered in reading and eaxpound- 
ing their scriptures and traditions, and from them pronouncing 
what did bind or loose, what was forbidden, and what was 
jawful to be dune. And these the Apostle here declares 
to be the most honorable and worthy of the chiefest reward. 
Accordingly, the Apostle, reckoning up the offices God had 
appointed in the church, places teachers before governments— 
1 Cor. xii, 28. 

The next passage of scripture which affords a warrant for 
the office of ruling Elder, is to be found in Rom. xii. 6, 7, 8. 
Having then gifts, §c.—he that giveth let him do it with sim- 
pliciily; HE THAT RULETH, with diligence, &c.; with this pas- 
sage may be connected another of similar character, and to be 
interpreted on the same principles, I mean the following, 
from 1 Cor. xii, 28. God hath set, &c.— helps, GOVERNMENTS, 
&c. In both these passages, there is a reference to the differ- 
ent offices and gifts bestowed on the church, by her divine 
King and Head; in both of them there is a plain designation 
of an office for ruling or government, distinct from that of 
teaching; and in both, also, this office has a place assigned to 
it below that of pastors and teachers. This office, by what- 
ever name it may be called, and Lowever its character may 
be disguised by ingenuity, is, to all intents and purposes, the 
same with that which Presbyterians distinguish by the title of 
ruling Elder. 

In addition to the testimony of scripture, on this subject, it 
would be easy to produce passages from those early christian 
writers usually denominated the Fathers, to show, as well that 
there were ruling Elders in the apostolic church; as also that 
this class of officers did not fall into disuse until long after 
the time of the Apostles. But it would exceed the limits of a 
single discourse, to enter on so wide a field of inquiry; I shall, 
therefore, content myself with the following quotation from 
Filary (frequently called Ambrose,) who lived in the fourth 


Praelect, ap. Didioclay. pp. 681. 
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century, and who, in his explanation of 1 Tim. v, f. has the 
following passage—“For, indeed, among all nations, old age 
is honorable. Hence it is that the synagogue, and afterwards 
the church, had Elders, without whose counsel nothing was 
done in the church; which by what negligence it grew into dis- 
use | know not, unless, perhaps, by the sloth, or rather by the 
pride of the Teachers, while they alone wished to appear 
something. 

Having seen that both Scripture and the Fathers afford a 
clear warrant for the office of ruling or lay Elders in the 
church, let us 

S. Next inquire whether the Reformers and other distin- 
guished witnesses for the truth, in different ages and coun- 
tries, declared for or against this office. 

John Paul Perri, the celebrated historian of the Waldenses, 
and who was himself one of the Ministers of that people, in a 
number of places, recognises the office of Ruling Elder as re- 
tained in their churches. Heexpressly and repeatedly asserts 
that the Synods of the Waldertses, long before the time of Lu- 
ther, were composed of Min:sters and Elders.* 

The celebrated Peter Martyr, a protestant divine of Italy,— 
speaks of ruling Elders in the following decisive terms : «The 
church,” (speaking of the primitive church,) «had its Elders, 
orif L may so speak, its Senate, who consulted about things 
that were for edification for the time being. Paul describes 
this kind of ministry, not only in the 12th chapter of the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, but also in the first Epistle to Timothy, where 
he thus writes, Let iie Elders that rule well be counted worthy 
of double honor. especially thuse that labor in word and doctrine. 
Which words appear to me to signify, that there were then 
some Elders who taught and preached the word of God; and 
another class of Elders who did not teachy but only ruled in the 
church. Concerning these, Ambrose speaks, when he expounds 
his passage in Timothy. Nay, he inquires whether it was 
owing tothe pride or the sloth of the sacerdotal order that they 
iad then almost ceased in the church.” 

In the confession of Saxony, drawn up by Melancthon, iu 
1551, and subscribed by a large number of Lutheran churches, 
we find this class of church officers, recognised, and repre- 
sented as in use in those churches. Speaking of the exercise 
of discipline, in its various parts, they say,—* That these 
things may be done orderly, there are also Consistories appoint- 
ed in our churches.’ Of these Consistories, it is well known, 
the principal members were ruling Elders. 

* Hist. of the old Waldenses. Part If. Book 21, Chap. 4]. 
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That there were ruling Elders in the primitive church, ts 
also explicitly granted by Archbishop Whitegift, a warm and 
learned friend of Diocesan Episcopacy. * I know,” says he, 
“that in the primitive church, they had in every church cer- 
tain seniors, to whom the government of the congregation was 
committed: but that was before there was any christian prince 
or magistrate that openly professed the gospel; and before 
there was any church by public authority established. 

The learned Voctius, a German divine of great eminence, 
also contends for the apostolical institution of ruling Elders. 
He speaks of a number of Popish writers, as particularly 
warm and zealous in their opposition to this class of church 
officers ; * Nor is this,”’ says he, “any wonder, since nothing 
is more opposite to the Papal monarchy, and anti-christian ty- 
anny, than is the institution of ruling elders.” Voctius is of 
ihe opinion that the church wardens in the church of England 
are the ** vestiges” of these * ruling Elders.” 

Ursinus, an eminent German divine, who lived about the 
same time with Luther, in enumerating the officers of the 
church, as laid down in the word of God, speaks of ruling El- 
ders and Deacons. ‘The former he defines to be officers « elect- 
ed by the voice of the church, to assist in conducting discipline, 
and to order a variety of necessary matters in the church.” 
And the fatter as officers, elected by the church, to take care 
of the poor, and to distribute alms. 

4. Ruling Elders, or oificers of a similar kind, are inpis- 
PENSABLY NECESSARY in every well ordered congregation. 
The laws which are appeinted by Christ for the government 
and edification of his people, cannot be executed, without such 
aclass of officers in fact, whatever name they may bear. And 
that which is the necessary result of a divine institution, is of 
equal authority with the institution itself. All powers indis- 
pensable to the execution of laws which an infinitely wise Gov- 
ernor has enacted, must be considered as implied in those 
laws, even should they not be formally specified. 

We can hardly have a better comment on these principles, 
than the practice of those churches which reject ruling Elders. 
Our Episcopal brethren reject them, but they are obliged to 
have their vestry-men and church-wardens, who perform many 
of the duties belonging to such Elders. Our Congregational 
brethren also reject this class of church officers ; but they too 
are forced to resort to a committee, who attend to those details 
of parochial duty, which their ministers cannot perform. They 
can scarcely take a single step without baving in fact though 
not in name, substantially such officers as we recognise ander 
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the scriptural appellation of Eiders. Now, is it probable, is it 
credible, that the Apostles, acting under the immediate direc- 
tion of Christ, the King and Head of the church, should en- 
tirely overlook this necessity, and make no provision for it ? 
It is not credible. We must then, either suppose, that some 
such officers as those in question were appointed by the Apos- 
tles ; or that means acknowledged by the practice of all to be 
indispensable, in conducting the affairs of the church, were for- 
gotten or neglected. 

Such are some of the arguments by which we consider our- 
selves as warranted in retaining the officer of ruling or lay 
Elder in the church. Nay, we not only retain this office ; but 
we consider it as an appointment of high importance. In- 
portant, because every appointment of God is so; and because 
we haveno doubt that it ismore immediately and closely con- 
nected with the edification and welfare of the body of Christ, 
than is generally imagined, even by many of the warmest 
friends of our truly primitive and scriptural church.—Let us 
next proceed. 

II. To consider the nature and extent of those DUTIEs, 
which belong to the office of Ruling Elder. 

The general duty of Ruling Elders is to assist the Pastor 
in the exercise of ecclesiastical authority. He that ruleth, let 
him do it with diligence, is the summary of appropriate func- 
tions, as laid down in scripture. 

Ruling Elders, as the representatives of the church, form, 
together with the pastor, an ecclesiastical court, to act, in all 
cases of a spiritual nature, in the name, and on the behalf of 
the church: In this capacity, it is their province to judge of 
the qualifications of candidates for church membership; to re- 
ceive and dismiss members; to watch over the purity of faith 
and manners of those committed to their care; and, in general, 
to take order respecting every thing which may be considered 
as affecting the spiritual prosperity of the congregation.— 
{See Form of Government, chap. 8th.] 

It is their duty to attend to the case of those who are awak- 
ened and inquiring concerning their eternal interests; to con- 
verse with them; and from time to time, to give information con- 
cerning them to the pastor. It is their duty to converse with 
and admonish, in private, those who appear to be growing 
careless, or falling into habits, in any respect, criminal, sus- 
picious, or unpromising. It is their duty to visit and pray 
with the sick, as far as their circumstances admit, and to re- 
quest the attendance of the pastor on the sick and the dying, 
as may he judged desirable. It is their duty to visit the 
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members of the church and their families; to converse with 
them; to instruct the ignorant; to confirm the wavering; to 
caution the unwary; to encourage the timid; and to excite 
and animate all classes to a faithful and exemplary discharge 
of duty. It is their duty to consult frequently and freely 
with their minister; to aid him in forming and executing 
plans for the welfare of the church; to give him, from time to 
time, such information as he may need, to enable him to per- 
form aright his various and momentous duties; to impart to 
him, with affectionate respect, their advice; to support him 
with their influence; to defend his reputation; to enforce his 
admonitions; and, in a word, by every means in their power, 
to promote the comfort, and extend the usefulness of his la- 
bors. We are next, 

Lif. To ascertain the quaLiricaTions proper for those 
who bear this office in the church. 

It is by no means necessary that Ruling Elders should be 
aged persons. If Timothy was an Elder, though so young a 
man, that the Apostle said to him, Let no man despise thy 
youth; and if, in every age of the church, young men have 
been considered as qualified, on the score of age, to be Elders 
that labor in word and doctrine, us well as rule; there can be 
no doubt that young men, if otherwise qualified, may with 
propriety be appointed Elders to assist in ruling the church of 
God.—-[See Tit. i, 6-8. ii, 2.] 

An Elder, then, ought to be a man of unfeigned and appro- 
ved PIETY; for without this, he cannot sincerely, nor with 
skill, watch over the spiritual interests of the flock. He 
ought to be a person of GooD SENSE and PRUDENCE; for 
without these he will be wholly unfit to act in the various dif- 
ficult and delicate cases which may arise in the discharge of 
his duty.—Further; a Ruling Elder ought to be WELL IN- 
FORMED on the subject of evangelical truth and order.— 
Again; an Elder ought to be a person of that Gravity and 
DIGNITY OF DEPORTMENT, and that general werent and 
RESPECTABILITY IN SOCIETY, which are fitted to command 
the esteem and confidence of his brethren.—Finally; an Elder 
ought to be animated with an enlightened and ardent zEax for 
the glory of God, and the interests of his kingdom. The de- 
sign of appointing persons to this office is, not to pay them a 
compliment; not to create the pageants of ecclesiastical cere- 
mony; but to secure able, faithful, and diligent rulers of tlc 
church. To fit them for acting in this character with con- 
stancy, and for performing the work which pertains to it, 
with diligence, faithfulness, and perseverence, will require ar 
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dent zeal; minds intent upon the work; hearts filled with love 
to Jesus, and to the souls of men; and preferring Jerusalem fo 
their chief joy. With such a zeal, no labors, no trials, no dif- 
ficulties will move them; neither will they count their lives 
dear to themselves; so that they may finish thetr course with 


joy. and accomplish the work which they have received of the 


Lord Jesus. 


Miscellaneous. 


PERSECUTION. 


Messrs Epirors,— 

There has been an attempt made in your very valuable pa- 
per, more than once, to prove that christians of our day need 
not ‘suffer persecution.”” A late writer has attempted te 
prove that the word ‘‘persecute” is inapplicable to any kind 
of suffering to which any of God’s people in our day and na- 
tion are called. It is not my intention to attempt to set 
aside his tueory. I will just refer the reader to all those 
passages of scripture, in which the word persecute is used, 
and, if he then thinks the theory worth any thing, let him re- 
tain or adopt it. Asto myself I thought the writer was dark- 
ening counsel with words without knowledge. But as I said 
before, I shall, say nothing more from this time forward on 
the subject. 

The thing I wish to get at is this; that if christians and 
christian ministers do their duty, they will find principalities 
and powers and spiritual wic ‘kedness in high places; they 
will find malice and envy and deceit and canning and, in 
short, every abominable passion and prejudice in array 
against them. And the more holy and faithful people are, 
the hotter will the contest be. There is one class of men, 
wae never attempt any thing decisive, except to get wise in 

heir Cloisters, and they form pretty notions about delat good; 
ws imagine themselves surrounded by a once wick ed but 
now weeping and penitent multitude, and they sit down ang 
write out their notions for other people. There is another 
class, who are surrounded by many respectable, influential 
and pious people, all of whom have been trained to these 
things, and, because, instead of insult, they receive a hearty 
welcome at the doors of their parishioners, they conclude it ig 
on account of their meekness or some other good quality of 
which they are possessed, and that all those every where who 
are not treated in like manner are not of the right efamp and 
Vou. xx. NOI 2.—Februery, 1822 19 
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have no meekness. Now both of these are as far from the 
truth as Calcutta from New Orleans. ‘Their plan is this; if 
a man does not seem to like religion, they will talk on politics, 
literature, agriculture, or something that will be pleasant, 
for to please is the main thing. I shall not attempt to upset 
the theory in any other way than by an appeal to factsj-- 
Look at the history of Paul, Whitefield, Martyn, Chalmers— 
in short to the history of any one,-who has preached unpleas- 
ant truths and not glossed them over with ihe tawdry or- 
naments” of Rhetoric (I care not who he was or where or 
when he lived) and has carried the same truths to men’s 
hearts and families and firesides, and there preached them in 
their dreadful native sanctity, and then say if that man has 
not been persecuted, in my sense, Which is the common sense 
of that word. 

Though an incensed populace stone a man out of the pulpit, 
some would not dare to call this persecution. [ suppose it 
must be called *reviling, or stony reviling.”” Let these wise 
men make the effort once—Let them go to a wicked town and 
let the minds of the people become excited on the subject of 
religion, let hopeful conversions become frequent, let Dagon’s 
temple begin to totter, and, unless the work be overwhelming, 
they will soon find that the «carnal mind is enmity against 
God,”’ and every vestige of holiness wherever found. Don’t 
understand me as complaining. To cry out and complain of 
persecution or opposition, is as foolish as for a soldier, who 
has enlisted, reccived the bounty and taken the oath, to com- 
plain on the day of battle that the enemy shoot bullets into 
people, or run sharp bayonets right into a man’s heart if they 
can. Such a course reminds me of a poor boy, who agreed to 
settle a dispute with an antagonist with the naked fist. The 
recontre had not proceeded far, when the poor simpleton re- 
ceived a severe blow on his nose. The blood streaming forth, 
he bawied out and said to his foe: «I never saw such a fool 
in my life—you had as leave strike a person on the nose as 
not, and leaver too, I believe.’—What does a man enter the 
ministry for, if he is unwilling to bear all the evils, that men 
may heap upon him? and that too with patience, meekness, 
and quietness of spirit, taking care to give no just cause of 
offence; being wise as a serpent, harmless as a dove, but in 
Gon’s cause, bold as a lion and intrepid as Paul. Paul men- 
tioned his sufferings, not however. by way of complaint; but 
fora very different purpose. “St Paul, said Chrysostom, 
rattles his chain which he bears for the gospel’s sake and is 
proud of it. as a woman of her ornaments,” see 2 Car, xii, 19% 
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Take care of giving just cause of offence, and then fear not, 
though earth and hell rise and rage, and rave and roar. 


LOONOA. 


———— 


NATIVE TALENTS. 


Tue doctrine of native talents, as commonly received, is 
perhaps sustained by slighter proofs, and attended with great- 
er real evil, than any other mere philosophical opinion which 
has ever found a harbor in the human mind, 

This doctrine, in its most general terms, is as follows :-— 
That men are born with different tastes, tempers, and intel- 
jJectual powers. That some are ushered into the world with 
excellencies, which education can never successfully imitate, 
and others, with defects which it can never supply. 

If we consider the natural tendency of this opinion, and the 
use which ts always made of it, we shall be safe in pronounce. 
ing it a very tinjurious opinion. whether true or false. The 
truth of this will be discovered by all who will observe its 
effects in its various spheres of influence. If an individual 
possesses an unamiable temper, and is reproved for it, or, 
entreated to correct it, his usual answer will be, «I was born 
so,” and it is useless to oppose nature. Many an indulgent 
mother will make the same excuse for an obstinate or pas- 
sionate child, and thus shield him from salutary correction, 
confirm him in the indulgence of ungoverned passion, and 
train him for the prison or the halter. 

In these cases, and they are numerous, it is very evident 
from the use of such language, that the adoption of this opin- 
ion does sear the conscience to that which God forbids, and 
does discourage every effort to amend. True or false, there- 
fore, it is injurious. 

In matters of taste, also, its tendency is evil. If, for in- 
stance, one holding this notion, is persuaded that he has nae 
turally no taste for music, he can never be made to feel that 
this is a culpable defect in his character, and can never be in- 
duced to exert himself to distinguish harmonic sounds, or to 
learn the art of music. His reply to every entreaty is, +f 
have no taste for music.” And if asked why? his answer is, 
‘s]T was born so.” 

Again, with regard to intellectual powers, and intellectual 
improvement, its ruinous consequences are very manifest, It 
is a common notion, that to him, who is endowed with native 
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genius, severe intellectual labor, and rich intellectual furni- 
ture, is useless, if not injurious. For if one is born to be a 
poet, an orator, a mathematician, or a philosopher; he will 
be such, whether his mind is trained and stored with knowl- 
edge or not. And if he is not born for it, you cannot make 
him such. In our colleges, therefore, we usually find, that 
young men of this class, who have imbibed the idea that they 
possess native genius, are generally miserable scholars, and 
even glory in being such, because they find it is a current 
opinion that studious habits are a disgrace to a man of genius. 

I remember, when a collegian. to have heard one of these 
men of genius boast, that he had not opened one of his class- 
ics in three months. Most in the group that stood about him, 
concluded that he must of course have genius, though a few 
surmised (what proved true) that he would soon be expelled 
for incorrigible laziness. In some of our colleges, this opin- 
ion is so firmly rooted that almost every one who has a suspi- 
cion that he possesses native talents, endeavors to prove it by 
neglecting his studies. And what is the consequence? It is 
easily told. Some of them are sent home in disgrace without 
a diploma. Others are allowed to graduate, speciali gratia, 
and go forth into the discerning world, where there meteor 
light shines for a season, and sets in oblivion and eternal dark- 
ness. Oh! it is sickening to one’s soul, to see how many are 
led to ruin along this false and fatal path; and especially to 
see their contentions In straining to tread in the footsteps of 
men of genius, who have gone before them. And we do see if. 
Though it must be spoken reub rts we do see those who might 
be great at the bar and in the Senate, wasting their powers 
and rendering themselves ridiculous, by imitating the mere 
external excentricities of Patrick Henry and John Randolph; 
and in most cases imitating those very things which these emi- 
nent men would doubtless regard as defects, and neglecting 
those things which have made them what they are. 

Another class, who are injured by this doctrine, comprises 
those who have been taught from childhood to think that they 
have no genius; such is often the fate of those children who 
are a little later than usual in learning to talk, or who have 
been discouraged by the domineering of elder children, or been 
made slothful by an na pitt or careless teacher, or been 
flogzed and frightened by a cruel one, till they hate a book 
with an incurable antipathy. Their course is different from 
that of the former; but their end similar. The opinion, that 
nature has not bestowed on them, as splendid talents, as others 
seem to possess, constantly prevents any very vigorous efort 
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If they are called on for an exertion of mind in any sudden 
manner, or any new direction; then rising energies are crush- 
ed by the obtrusive thought, that they have no genius for this, 
and that of course they will fail and be disgraced. And if 
they encounter a serious difficulty in study, instead of making 
an effort to overcome it, which very effort «ould, whether suc- 
cessful or not, be valuable, they yield to the withering feeling 
that ** others may do this, but I can’t and it is useless to try.” 
And thus they avoid all that can possibly enlarge or strength- 
en the mind, for mental, Itke bodily strength, comes solely 
from exercise. 

It seems to me most manifest that both these failures, which 
so often occur, may be charged to the practical influence of 
the same opinion, namely that God has formed different 
minds with different and unalterable capacities. 

Adopting the maxim that truth is always useful, we might 
safely argue that this opinion is false because it is so com- 
monly injurious. And most certainly we should refuse to 
adopt it, until we know how it may be safely used. Bat it 
may be shown that it is not true for other reasons. We 
know very well that time and circumstance work changes in 
the characters of all men. Bad tempers are corrected and 
good ones spoiled. ‘Those who for a long season have been des- 
titute of taste acquire it. And those, who in early life seem 
destitute of genius, often give splendid exhibitions of it in af- 
ter years, and those, who at first seem to possess it, mani- 
festly lose it. Now, in these changes of moral and intellect- 
ual character, who can tel! which state exhibits the hatura? 
bent or genius? 

Who can say with regard to himself, that he has a natural 
talent for any thing, till he has waited to see if that nafural 
talent does not change? Or who can say that he has not, till 
be has made a fair and persevering experiment? We have 
another argument against this notion, in the testimony of 
ack nowledged men of genius. Sir Isaac Newton inculcated 
the doctrine, that men derived their talents entirely from 
mental training. It was a maxim with Napoleon that «for 
a man to be great it is sufficient that he wills it.””. Franklin 
in his auto-biography bases his intellectual greatness not on 
native talents, but on exertion and circumstance. Finally, 
the education actually received will account for all the variety 
or perfection of talents which may be found. By edocation 
here is meant ali the influences which are brought to bear o7 
the human character, and not merely the perusal of books, tnd 
the discipline of schools. Ina the lives of most men, who were 
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peculiarly eminent, it is easy to discover the causes that 
made them what they were, and to perceive that they pursued 
that very course of mental training which was calculated to 
produce their peculiar talents. In some cases, it is true, we 
can not perceive this, but the reason is because the causes 
were so slight in their character, and so slow in their op- 
eration that the biographer has never noticed them, or be- 
cause the biographer has wished to make the subject of his 
eulogy as wonderful as possible, and therefore describes him 
as a peculiar favorite of nature. The most common objec- 
tions to the influence of education are couched in the follow- 
ing questions. “If intellectual greatness is owing to educa- 
tion, how does it happen that many have been eminent with- 
out the advantages of education??? «How have poets, paint- 
ers, philosophers, and orators sprung from the farm or the 
workshop?” A knowledge of the minrte circumstances of 
the lives of such, will usually suggest the spontaneous answer, 
that a variety of little things have united and persevered in 
urging their thoughts along that course in which they are 
eminent. And it will also appear that instead of bursting 
forth at once as men of genius, like the full armed Minerva, 
they have passed through the regular and severe apprentice- 
ship of failure and defeat. Again it is asked: how is it pos- 
sible, on this principle, for those to differ so materially, who 
have been educated precisely alike?” The simple answer to 
this is, that such a case never did, and never can exist. For 
those little things which form the intellectual character, can- 
not be controlled. The utmost we can do is to discover them 
as early as possible, and counteract or confirm them -as the 
case may require. 

If therefore parents, teachers, and scholars, would abandon 
this false and pernicious principle, and endeavor to impress 
upon the mind, that character, under providence depends on 
ones-self,--to kindle up in the soul an ardent love for the 
thing in which it is desirable to excel—to bring all possible 
influence to bear toward that point--to watch closely for 
every symptom of failure or success; might we not hope to find 
more men of talents among onr countrymen, and cease to see 
so many noble enterprises defe ated?—so many blooming hopes 
blighted?—so many minds, capable of improvement, con- 
firmed in dulness and ignorance by the baleful influence of,— 
«[ can’t,” whether uttered by the lip, or felt in the heart? 

PHILANTHROPOS, 
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WHAT 1 DO AND WHAT I DON’T LIKE. 


THERE are two things I don’t like to see—one is a mon- 
key, and the other is a dancing-master. I don’t like to see a 
monkey because he looks so much like one of the human fami- 
ly; and I don’t like to see a dancing-masier, becayse he looks 
so much like *Billy,’”? one of the Simean family. Phe rea- 
son f don’t like to see them is because | don’t like to see how 
nearly allied brutes are to men and how near some men are to 
brutes. 

I don't like to see men, especi: Hy the clergy, «vending rous- 
ing quids;” for fear they get beyond the bounds of exact truth, 
Big tales, like big bodies, are often found on examination, not 
to be too full of what they ought to possess. 

I don’t like to have a minister come to our house and begin 
to speak lightly, or even coolly of our minister. Our minis- 
ter preached the other day against the crime of . and the 
minister in the adjoining congregation came in a week or two 
and falling into company with some of the wicked men, whose 
consciences had been disturbed by that sermon, received some 
impressions not so very favorable to our minister, and without 
further inquiry, condemned the discourse. I was sorry for it. 
I am afraid that he strengthened the bands of the wicked. I 
don’t like such things. 

I do like to see a professor of religion always come into 
church on Sabbath before the preacher has taken his text, pro- 
vided he can by that time find out the price of tobacco at Rich- 
mond and Lynchburg, and can also look over the. most im- 
portant articles in his political newspaper, and can, moreover, 
hear and tell all the scandal in the neighborhood. 

I do like to see prayers every Sabbath night inthe families 
of the members of my own church, and EP will like to see them, 
until next June. By that time the Presidential Question will 
be so important, that I suppose the whole Sabbath will be 
spent in talking about Jackson and Adams. **Pour out thy 
fury upon the heathen that know thee not. and upon the fami- 
lies. that call not on thy name.” Jer. x. 25. 

I do like to see a man keep his bottle along with his medi- 
Cines, except when a minister comes to see him. Then, for 
consistency’s sake, he must offer it to him, especially, if intem- 
perance has been the subject of the discourse that day. Or if 
the whisky or brandy had been made at the preacher’s distil- 
lery, or, if the grain, of which the liquor was made, had been 
ground at the holy man’s mill, it would be uncivil not to ask 
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him to try it, and spend his opinion on it. «A little will do 
no harm,” especially if a man is in good health. 

Finally, 1 do like to write for your paper, Mr Editor, when 
I have nothing better to do. ° [tis a gratification to me to hear 
what is going on in the world—and I must confess, I like to 
have a finger in the pie. I send you a new name for each of 
your papers. NULA. 


ON MODES OF PREACHING, 


PREACHING is criticised by every body. Every one who 
knows the way to the church or the meeting-house, feels com- 
petent, if it so happens that he bas been within the hearing of 
tiie speaker’s voice, to decide authoritatively on the merits of 
the sermon. ‘Mr B’s sermon” said Mr L. to me the other 
day as we came from the church—*Mr B’s sermon, was 
really excellent! nothing could be better suited to the people 
here.”? +O it was the finest thing that ever [ heard!’—said 
Mrs K.—*were you not delighted with it?? «What beauti- 
fal illustrations!” said Miss C.—*How beautifully he de- 
scribed the fading leaves and flowers, and the naked forests 
stript of their foliage and verdure, and the gloominess of na- 
ture in this dull season of the year.’”—By this time I had 
overtaken another class of critics, dealing out their com- 
mendations with a most unsparing hand. «He ts a mighty 
good preacher”’—said Mrs P. the tavern keeper’s wife—+-O! 
it was a powerful good sermon” replied Miss H. the smith’s 
daughter—*EHow serious it made us all feel!” 

I have no comments to make on these profound criticisms. 
As every one thinks himself fully competent to judge of the 
merits of a sermen—and make his own liking, his feelings,— 
and not the Bible—the criterion by which he approves or 
condemns, possibly a word of caution from an old hearer to 
some of the young ministers will not be taken amiss. And 
Jirst I wish that they would think of the plain simple lan- 
guage—the warm affectionate manner—and the strong and 
nervous expressions full of thought and feeling, found in the 
writings of Paul and Peter and John; and make these their 
standard of writing and speaking. Instead of thinking of 
long words and pretty sounds to please the people and to gain 
admiration—if I were a minister, in preparing to preach, I 
would think of the style and manner in which the apostles 
preached. One who reads and studies their discourses and 
believed the truths which they believed and has the same sen- 
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tients and spirit which animated them, ought to eapress 
these sentiments and feelings, and express them too in the 
same plain and simple manner tn which they express them. 
I should think a preacher might do this witheut using homely 
phrases and such words as would offend the learned and the 
rich.—I have my children and servants go to church, and 
really, L do not like to hear a learned seriion, made up of long 
sentences ana hard words which they can’t understand. The 
great defect in Mr B’s sermon which pleased every one so 
mightily, and I think it is a defect in the preaching of a 
good many—I would not say--of all young ministers, is the 
want of a plain simple manner. Besides this, there was al- 
together too much finery in his discourse for a sermon; it 
would suit better a fourth of July Oration. As Mr B. is a 
young man, [ hope he will not be offended at what I have 
said; and I wish he would read the following piece which I 
found in a newspaper. 


‘I confess Lhave often pitied the major part of a large 
congregation, when I saw a fine orator in the pulpit, squan- 
dering around his tropes and classical allusions, and display- 
ing all his approbalion-iraps. ‘To what purpose is this waste, 
(thought I to myself.) and before whom is the extravagant 
man casting his pearis? And lo! [ was not a whit changed in 
my opinion, when the Sguire’s Lady, enveloped in rustling 
silk, decided, as she paraded down the aisle, that «Doctor 
Diamond was very great to-day;’ and a young lawyer 
pronounced with authoritative sententiousness, that he was 
sPLENDID; for as I joined Farmer Brown, jogging home on 
his switch tailed mare, I inquired of this shrewd and sober 
elder, «Well, now, Daniel, how did you like the Doctor’s 
discourse to day?’ Qh! Sir; bel:ke it was very good!!! 
And still, from the nod of his head, I could perceive that he 
was big with objections against it. «Come, now, Farmer, 
do tell me the truth; did you really think that it was a profit- 
able sermon?” «Why, then, Master; since you put it on me, 
Iam bold to declare to you, though it may suit the quality, as 
they say fine feathers match fine birds,—and it might tickle 
the taste of you collegians; but for the likes of me, who have 
nothing but my mother tongue and mother wits to trust to, it 
was certainly entirely, entirely too fine. Why, please your 
honor, we poor bodies would not give the peeling of a rush to 
hear about the beauty of leaves of trees: or about flowery fields, 
or flowing fountains, or the waves of the sea, or thunder and 
hghtning.——But we love to hear in plain words, such as we 

Vor. xt~ NO, 2.--Febrnary, 1828. 1! 
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read in our Bibles, of the sinner’s hope in Christ. And, do 
you see me now, I might as well, when [ went to market for 
my family, go buy a pound of carraway comfits from Jenny 
Sweetman, the cake-woman in Ballybeg, to dine Tim Daly 
and Jack Flaherty, my ploughmen, as for Parson Diamond 
to expect to build up and better poor souls with these jim- 
cracks which he gives us as sarmints.” 

And here, while I desire to mark my objection to your 
flowery compositions, written in the spirit of a philosophy 
school, and not in the school of Christ,-—which are so loose 
in their theology as to suit any system of religion; I say, 
while I object to these, I am determined that Q, shall cry out 
from his corner against a set of improvisafore young gentle- 
men, who are pleased to ascend pulpits, and disdaining a 
written discourse, exclaim, why should the gospel be chained 
to an ink-horn? and therefore, though out of the pulpit, such 
youths cannot sensibly, or learnedly, or convincingly, dis- 
course on any one subject for ten minutes,--they suppose that 
the moment that they place their hands on a pulpit cushion, 
they shall be inspired with ideas and utterance, that in other 
places they are altogether strangers to. Against such men I 
do maintain, that uttering a centoof scripture common-places, 
is not preaching; for a fluency of words is no substitute for a 
flow of ideas; and in my humble apprehension, a well-modu- 
lated voice, a bravura manner,—a bold action, will never atone 
for deficiency in general information, or in experience in the 
workings and complexities of the human heart. In truth, I 
have often listened with pain and grief to young men, while 
working in a pulpit through the chaos of an extemporaneous 
discourse, tumbling through a medley of mixed metaphors, or 
supplying a long list of synonymous terms by way of illus- 
tration and argument,— 


They plunge for sense and find no bottom there, 
Yet prate and flounder on in mere despair,— 


Thus desptsing adherence to the division of a text, because 
that might appear artificial; and scorning the composition or 
committal to paper before hand of what they have to deliver, 
they enter the pulpit to beat the air until they get warm and 
then seek up and down for matter, as Saul sought for his fa- 
ther’s asses. ‘Thus, as an old writer says, *Many young 
men make a great noise, they flutter and make a great clatter 
in the pulpit, and they have many high flown words, and 
that’s all—for the emptiest cart maketh the greatest rattle, 
and the hollowest barrel the loudest sound.”? Such Calvin de- 
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scribes as *parum erudili nimium fervidi,” and to such we 
may say, as echo said to the painter— 


Vain your colors, vain your art is found, 
To paint my portrait, till you paint a sound.” 
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A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews; in two volumes : 


by Moses Stuart. Vol. 1. Andover: Mark Newman, 
p- 288. 


Tue state of religious sentiment in this country is at the 
present time, in many respects, peculiarly interesting. ‘There 
is a growing spirit of inquiry relative to the authenticity ge- 
nuineness and inspiration of the several books generally received 
as parts of the canon of scripture. There is also a spirit of 
moral enterprise, which shrinks not from the mighty conflict 
yet to be witnessed between truth and error, before all nations 
can enjoy the pure light of the gospel. Itis this benevolent 
enterprise which is combining and directing the energies of 
the church—which is devising and adopting various means to 
disseminate the Bible and to bring its holy truths to bear with 
all their power on the minds of those who are in ignorance and 
darkness. This spirit is becoming bold; while looking abroad 
upon a world lieing in wickedness, it instantly conceives and 
carries into prompt execation, measures to rescue it from the 
usurped dominion of the prince of darkness. It dares to meet 
and it overcomes those obstacles to the progress of the gospel, 
which in other times have been viewed as insurmountable. It 
looks to the Almighty for direction-—and then goes forward 
to the conflict asif clothed with omnipotence, or rather with a 
decision of purpose which nothing but death can destroy. 

‘here is also a great deal of religious excitement, which is 
spreading in almost ev ery part of this country. In some places 
where directed by judicious men, in the fear of God, it results 
in genuine revivals of religion, and brings many into the 
church of such as will be saved; in others it is blown by the 
spirit of fanaticism into a kind of w ild fire, which burns through 
the community threatening the peace of the church, and con- 
verting multitudes into periodical enthusiasts. While this ex- 
citement is pervading the land, some are striving with all 
their might to extend the spiritual power of the Pope; others, 
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in unacknowledged alliance with his holiness, are advancing 
their high pretensions, asthe only duly authorised ministers of 
Christ; “others, with whom we cordially join, are contending 
that the people shall have the scriptures and be enlightened 
and converted by divine truth; and others whose blazing zeal 
outstrips their knowledge, are commissioning and se “ding 
forth females (G temporal!) to preach the gospel and convert 
them. ‘The fountains of the great deep are breaking up, and 
the chaotic clements of the moral world, are boiling and fer- 

menting; and while this process is going on, some as might 
be expected, assuming the garb of friends, are gathering 
round the temple of the on not to defend, but to undermine 
it. What their motives and designs are, we know not; unless 
it be to explain and fritter away the distinguishing truths of 
the Bible; to disprove the inspiration of those books in which 
they are most clearly taught; and to convert our holy religion 
into a lifeless system of epecatative morality which magnifies 
the virtues, encourages the vain hopes and flatters the pride 
of unregencrate men, while it makes few or no exactions on 
their self-denial. : 

At such a time as this, while the spirit of baptized infideli- 
ty, and the exorbitant claims of a hierarchy, and the prophe- 
tic visions of enthusiasm, are all striving to tarnish religion in 
the midst of her triumphs, we hail with pleasure the appearance 
of a book which like Mr. 8’s., leads men back to the scriptares ; 
which leads them to examine anew the foundation on which 
they build, and to compare the fabric they are laboring to 
rear with the holy pattern there shewn them in the mount of 
God. ‘Theevils which on every side appear to impede the 
progress of true religion, can be removed by nothing but the 
influence and spirit of the Bible. Mere infidelity may see her 
own weakness and folly, and arrogance may learn humility. 
and honest enthusiasm may be sobered down and converted 
by the power of truth into practical holiness. 

The design of the first volume, of Mr Stuart’s Commenta- 
ry is to assist the Theological student in examining the gen- 
uineness of that part of the New Testament, which most fully 
and clearly illustrates the great doctrine of the atonement.— 
As this doctrine is justly considered as the very basis of the 
christian system, as a prominent feature distinguishing chris- 
tianity fromallother r religions, the investigation presented to the 
public in the volume before us, is surely worthy of attention. It 
is well known to those moderately acquainted with the history 
of Biblical Literature, that there has been great diversity of 
opinion and much discussion respecting the Epistle to the 
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Hebrews. ‘The principal reason of this, is the fact that the 
epistle does not exhibit the name of the writer, or designate 
the particular church to which it was addressed. The church- 
es at an early period of the christian era were divided in opin- 
ion, both respecting its Author and canonical authority. In 
modern times, it has been disputed, whether it is indeed an 
epistie. or an essay, or a homily; whether it was written by 
Paul, Apollos, Barnabas, Clement of Rome, or by some other 
person; whether it was originally written in Hebrew or 
Greek. ‘There has also been much controversy about the time 
when aud the place where it was written. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, if a canonical book, is cer- 
tainly an insportant one. It furnishes a key to unlock the 
mysteries of the Jewish Ritual: it explains the nature and de- 
sign of the costly ceremonies and sacrifices, divinely ap- 
pointed, and maintained in the Jewish church for many ages. 
It contains, we think, no doctrine which ts net to be found in 
many other parts of the Bible. But it so fully and clearly 
illustrates the great truth, that Christ, as a substitute, died 
for our sins according to the scriptures, and that the dectrine 
of this atonement had long been represented and typified to 
the church ef Ged by solemn and significant rites,—these 
truths are so clearly and forcibly tanght that objectors find it 
difficult to explain them away.--If, however, there were good 
evidence that the epistle in question is not entitled to a place 
in the sacred canon, we should say—strike it out of the Bible: 
Let it no longer be received as the work of inspired men. 
We want no compositions in the Bible, but those on which 
God has fixed the seal of inspiration. We wish to have 
nething in our system of religions belief, bat those truths 
which God has taught 

Mr Stuart’s design, as we have before remarked, is to aid 

the inguirer in ascertaining whether this epistle belongs to 
the sacred canon. ‘This inquiry embraces many others, to 
the investigation of which he requires the student to come: 
with a mind free from the notions and unfettered by the pre- 
judices of education. He wishes him to adopt no opinion on 
these subjects of inquiry without such evidence of its truth as 
heir nature admits. The student must not believe that this 
epistic was written by Paul, because his teacher says it was: 
he must inquire for himself; he must examine all the snppo- 
sitions which have been made on this subject without a pre- 
dilection to any one. He must explore the whole ground and 
adopt that opinion on the several questions of inquiry, which 
is best sunperted by evidence. 
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Our limits do not permit us to investigate this subject and 
present our views on the inquiries which it involves; nor can 
we exhibit at length the evidences which Mr Stuart brings 
in support of the opinions expressed in the volume before us. 
We can merely offer the reader a brief summary of its con- 
tents; and recommend it to the attention of ministers of the 
gospel, theological students, and all who are prepared to pur- 
sue inquiries of this nature. It will richly remunerate the 
critical reader for the labor of an attentive perusal. It will 
refresh his memory with the recollection of many interesting 
facts in the history of sacred literature. It will prepare him 
to examine, with more care and accuracy, the connexion and 
relations of the great truths taught in this epistle. 

Before offering his own opinion, Mr Stuart examines the 
most plausible theories and suppositions both of ancient and 
modern times, relating to the epistle in question. He does not 
exhibit merely the results of his own inquiries, but he con- 
ducts us back to the sources of information, shows us the ground 
to be explored, and the testimonies on which his own judg- 
ment rests. 

He first examines the question whether the epistle to the He- 
brews is appropriately called an epistle, or whether it isa 
homily, or essay. Fyvom internal evidence, expressions con- 
tained in the writing itself, he considers it an epistle origin- 
ally addressed to some church or churches. He next exam- 
ines the following questions, the affirmative of which has been 
maintained by much plausible reasoning: Was it, as Prof. 
Storr thinks, written to the churches in Galatia? Was it, ac- 
cording to the supposition of Noesselt late Professor of The- 
ology at Haile, directed to the church at Thessalonica? Was 
if, as Bolten endeavors to shew, addressed to Hebrews who 
were sojourners in Asia Minor? Was it, as Michael Weber 
says, written to the church at Corinth? Was it, as Ludwig 
conjectures, sent to Spain or to Rome? All these and other 
suppositions have been defended, with much appearance of 
learning and argument; and the great diversity of opinion on 
this subject, if it proves nothing else, is proof that theolo- 
gians sometimes, like modern politicians, darken counsel with 
words without knowledge. Professor Stuart does not treat 
the theories of these learned men with discourtesy: he care- 
fully examines them, and the evidences or conjectures which 
support them. He next investigates the only opinion which 
prevailed in ancient times on this question; viz. that this 
epistle was addressed to ‘he Hebrew church of Palestine. This 
opinion has been adopted and defended by the great majority 
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of distinguished critics in modern times. Our author briefly 
presents the external and internal evidences which support it, 
and replies to the objections urged against it, by those who 
advocate the suppositions we have noticed above.-—The next 
Inquiry which he brings before the reader, is, whether this 
epistle was addressed to all the churches in Palestine or only 
one, and after due examination of this question and a temper- 
ate discussion of the topics which it embraces, he concludes 
that the epistle was, most probably, addressed to the church of 
Cesarea.—He collects and brings before us numerous texts 
quoted from it by writers of the first century of the christian 
era—who referred to this epistle as an inspired writing; and 
these quoted texts he considers, and we think, every unpreju- 
diced inquirer will also consider them, as substantial proofs 
both of its antiquity and canonical authority. ; 

Mr Stuart now comes to the great question which has been 
so much and so long disputed--was Paul the writer of this 
epistle? Toassist the reader in setiling this inquiry, he lays 
before him the testimonies given on this subject by writers of 
the Alexandrian church; he introduces him to several, suc- 
cessive and independent witnesses of the Eastern and West- 
ern churches; he collects and estimates the amount of evi- 
dence given by writers of the first century—and their testi- 
mony on this subject is far more important and credible than 
that of subsequent witnesses—and after an examination of 
these external proofs, *I can not hesitate,” he says, ‘*to be- 
lieve that the weight of evidence from tradition is altogether 
preponderant in favor of the opinion that Paul was the author 
of our epistle.” 

There is another source of evidence on this subject no less, 
probably, more satisfactory to the critical student than the 
testimonies of ancient writers, in the plan and structure of the 
epistle itself. ‘The circumstances mentioned in the letter, or, 
alluded to by the writer, indicate that he was none other than 
Paul. There is also a striking similarity, between this and 
his acknowledged epistles, in sentiment, in form and method 
and style and in the composition. The plan and method of 
this epistle, the mode of reasoning adopted by the author, and 
the doctrines and precepts, all resemble the acknowledged 
writings of Paul. In reading it, we seem to hear the voice of 
him who spake on Mav’s hill, and to witness the effects of his 
holy enterprise and inextinguishable zeal in the earnest and 
affectionate manner in which he exhibits Christ and him cru- 
cified to his brethren. Here, he gives us proofs of the sicer- 
ity of his heart’s desire and of his prayer to God for the sal- 
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vation of Israel, in the warm and glowing thoughts which 
seem to fill his whole soul, while explaining to his brethren 
according to the flesh the great mystery of godliness now re- 
vealed in the cross of Christ.—Mvr Stuart presents before us 
a summary of the internal evidences of authorship contained 
in this epistle—compares many passages taken from it with 
other-similar texts in the acknowledged writings of the Apos- 
tle—and from the examination of all the evidences which we 
can have on this subject—an examination in which, he tells us 
that, he was unbiassed,—that truth was the sole object of his 
inquiry—he concludes that Paul was the 4uthor of this epistle. 

Before dismissing this subject, he reviews the suppositions 
made by Bertholdt, Schulz, Seyffarth and Wette, examines 
their objections, and tells us why he dissents from the opin- 
ions of these distinguished critics. Near the close of the 
volume,"he notices the Hebraisms of this epistle, which, he 
tells us, was originally written in Greek, and refers -the 
reader to those critical and exegetical helps which will aid 
him in studying and understanding it. 

Before closing4this article, we must briefly notice a piece, 
miscalled a review of Professor Stuart’s work, contained in a 
late number of the Christian Examiner. ‘The Christian Ex- 
aminer is a Theological Review, published once in two months 
at Boston, under the auspices of men of acknowledged talents, 
who call themselves Unitarian or liveral christians. The 
writer of the piece in question, places at the head of his arti- 
cle, 4 Commentary on the Episile to the Hebrews, &c. by Mo- 
ses STuantT, and we commenced reading his review, as it 
is called, with the expectation of seeing a rigid examination 
of the arguments which Mr Stuart offers, to prove the author- 
ship of the epistle to the Hebrews. We waded through his 
article, and behold! we found in it no mention of Mr Stuart, 
no reference to his book, no examination of the evidences 
which he has collected in support of the opinions advanced 
in the first volume of his work. As it appears to us to be 
the object of this Examiyer—not to examine—but to disprove 
the canonical authority of the epistle to the Hebrews, we com- 
mend him for his prudence. We regard his silence on Mr Stu- 
art’s book as a striking proof of sownd discretion. It was 
one thing to array the objections, (which Mr S. has answered) 
and make them appear truly formidable to the superficial ob- 
server; it would have been another—a work of a very differ- 
ent nature, to examine and disprove the numerous testimonies 
collected by our author in support of his opinions. 

But as we would not do injastice to the Christian Exam- 
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iner, we must lay before the reader, some of his arguments. 
He tells us, that in modern times the opinion that the epistle 
to the Hebrews is the work of Paul, has been acquiesced, in by 
the generality of christians without much examination.” This 
is true, the generality of Christians have not the means of 
examining it. The writer proceeds to say—*it is only as his 
work, that it can have claim to canonical authority.” Is this 
certain? Is it an established axiom? If it were proven that 
Paul was not the writer of this epistle—would that prove that 
it was written and foisted into the sacred canon by an unin- 
spired writer? We think not. But we proceed to the argu- 
ments offered as evidence that Paul was not the writer.— 
The first witness brought before us by the Examiner is Ire- 
neus who flourished near the close of the second century. 
Because he does not quote this epistle, the Examiner infers 
that it was not then considered canonical. Does every The- 
ological writer of the present day quote the epistle to the Col- 
ossians? And shall the silence of a writer on this book, be 
regarded a thousand years hence as a proof that the epistle to 
the Colossians was not, in the year 1828, viewed as a canon- 
ical book?---The writer proceeds to mention a remark of Ter- 
tullian, who says that this epistle was better received than 
the Shepherd of Hermas: and then he endeavors to disprove 
the testimony of Clement, a cotemporary of Irenzeus, who 
says that this epistle was written by Paul to the Hebrews in 
the Hebrew language. The Examiner says that Clement, 
though an extensive reader, was careless of inquiring into the 
genuineness and authority of the books which he quoted; “ergo 
his testomony is good for nothing.’”’—He proceeds to other ar- 
guments about as convincing as these we have mentioned; but. 
our limits do not permit us to recapitulate them.—After giv- 
ing one specimen of the Examiner’s reasoning on the internal, 
evidence, we must take our leave of him. ‘The argument is 
grounded on the doctrine of chances. If the reader is not 
well versed in the mysteries of this doctrine, it is possible 
he may not see the great force of the argument, even if he un- 
derstand it. 


‘There are certain forms of expression relating to the doctrines 
and facts of Christianity, very familiar to St Paul, as appears from 
his thirteen epistles, which are not found in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Now if these forms of expression are general in their 
character, not relating to, nor suggested by, any particular topics; and 
if no reason can be conjectured, why, upon the supposition that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews was written by him, they should not be found 
an this as well as in his other epistles, then a probability arises, which 
may amount to a moral certainty, that the epistle was not written 
Vor. x1. NO. 2.—February, 1828. 12 
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by St. Paul. The conditions just laid down must be strictly re- 
garded. If the ex pressions about to be adduced should not answer 
to them, then the reasoning is of no force; if they do, the conclu- 
sion is sustained. 

‘The words €v XpioTG, verbally, in Christ, occur, in different 
senses, about 77 times in the epistles of St Paul. They signify 
sometimes ‘wilh,’ or ‘by,’ or ‘by means of,’ or ‘through Christ;’ and 
often their primary meaning is equivalent to the adjective, ‘Chris- 
tian.’ They are found in all his epistles except that to Titus: 
which, in regard to the space occupied by its contents, bears to the 
remaining twelve the proportion of 1 to 44. They are not found in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the original matter of which, exclusive 
of quotations, bears to the original matter of the thirteen epistles 
somewhat more than the proportion of | to 6. 

‘Let us then estimate the probability of their occurrence, suppos- 
ing that this work was written by St Paul, and that the words an- 
swer the conditions before laid down. If they occurred only 
times in the thirteen epistles, the chance would be equal of their 
occurring, or of their not occurring once, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. But if they were found 14 times in the thirteen epis- 
tles, then the probability that they would be found at least once in 
oe Epistle to the Hebrews, w ould be as 3 to 1; if 21 times, as 7 to 

1; if 28,as 15to 1; if 35,as 31 to 1, and so on. Thus occurring 
77 times in St Paul’s epistles, the probability that they would be 
found in the Epistle to the Hebrews, if this work wert his, is as 
2047 to 1. The same proportion represents the improbability 
that it is the work of the Apostle, as the words in questivn do not 
occur in if.’ 

Had the Examiner carefully examined a great many passa- 
ges in this epistle, which resemble other texts in the acknow! 
edged writings of Paul, in form, style and sentiment,—-or il 
he ‘had considered that the object of Panl in this epistle was 
to illustrate the fundamental doctrine of the gospel to He. 
brew christians and shew them that it had long been taught 
in the church by the ceremonial law-~and that the apostle 
changed his style and manner and adapted them to the sub- 
ject on which he wrote and to the knowledge and all the cir- 
cumstances of the people whom he ad ldressed; had the Exam- 
iner duly considered these things, we think he would not have 
decided this question by an amusing calculation of chances in 
the use of two words. 

As the authority of some of the canonical hooks is ques- 
tioned and rejected, as well as the doctrines which they teach, 
it is highly eget for those who would defend the anadul- 
terated religion of Christ, to investigate the evidences of the 
genuineness and authenticity of every part of the scriptures 
and examine the deep foundation an which the te mple of Ged 
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Privale Journal of a Voyage to ihe Pacific Ccean and residence 
at the Sandwich en in the years 1822, 1823, 1824, 
and 1825, by C. S.Srewarr, late Missionary at the Sand- 
wich Islands.— “ P. Haven. N. York, 1828, 12mo. p. 406. 


Tae moral revolution effected by the introduction of the Gos- 
pel among the natives of the Sandwich Islands, has had no paral- 
Jel in the annals of Christianity since the days of the Apostles. 
The history of the mission established at these Islands about 
eight yearsago, has been signally marked by the favorable in- 
terpositions of divine providence. In contemplating it, the chris- 
tian reader cannot fail to recognise the hand of the Almighty 
in the rapid progress of that holy cause among barbarians, 
Which is destined to extend the knowledge and the power of 
his salvation to the ends of the earth. Were there nothing 
else to recommend Mr Stewart’s Journal to the christian pub- 
lic, but the naked facts which it details relative to the progress 
and influence of the gospel at these Islands, it would be high- 
ly worthy of a place in the christian’s Library. These facts 
reported to the world both by the friends and “the enemies of 
the missionary cause, are a valuable comment on the promises 
and on the power of the gospel. A knowledge of them will 
strengthen the good man’s faith when praying to his Ged and 

Father, to give “the heathen to the Son for an inheritance and 
the uttermost parts of the earth fora possession. It will 
dilate the heart of benevolence; it will inspire holy enter prise 
with new zeal; it will brighten that hope of thee eming of the 
millennial day, which rests on the promises of Jehovah, and 
enable the believer to anticipate the approach of its rising gloe 
ries which are soon to dawn upon the church. 

But the volume before us has othe vr attractions which merit 
a hasty notice in a review. Itisall, we believe authenticated 
truth, yet this truth, is clothed and exhibited ina drapery that 
cannot fail to please. The interest awakened by a detail of 
facts is heightened by fine descriptions, by elegance, good 
taste and vivacity which characterise the work, ¢ Its tenden- 
cy,” as has been remarked by a reader, * is excellent; its 
style sprightly and pure; its spirit, devout without extrava- 
gance, and decisive with no ostentation; it abounds with inci- 
dent, narrative, fact, given in an agreeable and even captiva- 
ting vein of history. The order of rehearsal, being that 
of a journal, is of course the very order of events as they oc- 
curred ; still, the occasional grouping has sometimes the 
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heightening effect, as it were, of artificial distribution and de- 
sign. On any person of piety, intelligence and taste, it may 
be predicted, that its effect will be certain; twenty pages will 
be seldom read without the whole. There is an interest in 
the facts themselves, apart from the agreeable drapery in 
which they appear, that pervades the work, and insidiously 
attaches the reader to its contents, till they are all perused. 

The knowledge of the islands which it communicates, is 
satisfactory and complete. Their geographical positions and 
relations; their natural curiosities ; their population and poli- 
ty; the outline of their barbarian history and usages; their 
moral debasement and general characteristics ; their persona- 
ges and peculiarities; their language and its grammatical im- 
provement ; their revolution and reclaim from paganism ; their 
reception of the gospel and its progressive ascendency over 
them; their resources, agricultural, commercial, intellectual, 
political and prospective; their whole economy, character and 
interests, are placed before the reader, as we have never be- 
fore seen them, with method, clearness and precision; and, 
we must add, with singular felicity and success. We have 
hazarded little in this anticipation of public sentiment in its 
favor, unless it be from our author, the reprehension of bis 
modesty for our unfeigned attestation of its merits.” 

After giving a brief historical sketch of the islands; the 
writer commences his private journal, with the embarkation 
of the Mission which sailed from New-Haven, Nov. 19, 1822; 
and detailing the incidents of their five months voyage; of 
their reception by the Sandwichers; of the condition, polity, 
peerage, manners, customs and character of the inhabitants ; 
and of their progress and prospects as connected with mission- 
ary measures and influence, and with the manners and move- 
ments of foreigners, civilized or beastalised, by whom the na- 
tives are visited. We have also an account of the necessity 
of Mr and Mrs Stewart’s return, of the reasons which in- 
duced it, and of their embarkation for London; whence they 
returned to their native country in August, 1826, after an ab- 
sence of nearly four years, and a journey by water of about 
40,000 miles. 

The Sandwich Islands, ten in number, are situated in the 
North Pacific Ocean between 18 deg. 50 min. and 22 deg. 20 
min. north latitude, and between 154 deg. 55 min. and 160 
deg. 15 min. west longitude from Greenwich. They are sit- 
uated about 2,800 miles west of the coast of Mexico. Ha- 
wai-i, the most southern and largest of the group, is ninety- 
seven miles long, seventy-eight broad, and contains 85,000 
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inhabitants. Mau-i, separated from it by a channel 24 miles 
wide, is 48 miles long, and has a population of 20,000 people. 
Moro-kini, Tahu-rawe, Ranai are much smaller than the two 
first mentioned and have but few inhabitants. Mo-ro-kai is 
forty miles long and contains a population of three or four 
thousand, O-a-hu is forty-six miles in length, and has 20,000 
inhabitants. T'au-ai, contains a population of about 10,000. 
Ni-hau and Tau-ra are small. ‘These Islands were discov- 
ered in 1778 by Captain James Cook, whose tragical death 
at Ha-wai-i in the succeeding year, was the occasion of their 
being made known to the civilized world, 

An interesting train of incidents which will be contemplated 
with pleasure by those who study the volume of providence, 
led to the establishment of the mission, which was commenced 
at these Islands in 1820. For some time previous, while it 
was contemplated, there was nothing in the reports of voy- 


_agers to encourage this enterprise; on the contrary their un- 


varying testimony was of the most discouraging nature and 
well suited to repress all hopes of immediate success. **The 
natives,” they said, ‘‘are too much addicted to their pagan 
customs ever to give them up. They will never abandon 
their sacrifices and tabus. The missionaries may attempt 
to convert them, but they can never succeed; they will be 
robbed and driven away, even if they escape violence and 
death.” It was therefore with just reason that the American 
Board waited with deep solicitude, after the sailing of the 
missionaries, to hear of their arrival and learn the character 
of their reception by the Islanders. Seventeen months elap- 
sed before any thing was heard from them: the suspense was 
long—but it was at length broken «by sounds of gladness 
which yet vibrate joyfully on the ears of many who look for 
the coming of the kingdom of God.” 

The missionaries were favorably received by the govern- 
ment, and were established on the islands of Ha-wai-i, O-a- 
hu, and Tau-ai. Their prospect of immediate and wide 
spreading nsefulness was so favorable, that in their first com- 
munications to the American Board, they earnestly applied 
for more missionaries. ‘This application repeated again and 
again was at length complied with, in November 1822; at 
which time Mr Stewart, two other ministers, two licensed 
preachers, a physician and agent with their wives embarked 
at New Haven to join the mssion‘at these Islands. 

On the arrival of the first missionaries who reached the 
Islands in 1820, the natives had not even the semblance or 
the form of religion. At the command of their King, a few 
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mouths before, ticir crac! system of idolatry, venerable for its 
antiquity, a system which had long held the people under the 


three-fold curse of political, intellectual and moral bondage, 


was abolished; in a few days their heathen temples were 
vrapped in flames; their idols were crumbled to the dust, or 
cast away on the beach reserved merely as objects of curias- 
ity.---But the abolition of idolatry did not recover the people 
from the state of spiritual death in which they were held un- 
der the reign of superstition. The light of reason which had 
taught them, that their gods were «svanity and a lie,’’ did not 
lead them to the knowledge of Jehovah. The prince of dark- 
ness still retained his usurped dominion, and. swayed his 
deadly sceptre over these Islands, with none to.oppose him. 
Lying, gambling, drunkenness, theft, adultery and murder, 
were not merely the occasional but the common vices, practiced 
with impunity by people of every class. [In describing their 
nog on his arrival at the Island of Hawaii (in “April, 
823,) Mr Stewart remarks that «the first sight of these 
wr hed creatures was almost overwhelming. Their naked 
figures and wild expression of countenance—their black hair, 
streaming in the wind, as they hurried the canoe over the w a. 
ter, with all the ager action and muscular power of savages 
—their rapid and unintelligible exclamations, and whole ex- 
hibition of uncivilized charac ter, gave to them the appearance 
of being half-man and half-beast. and trresistibly pressed on 
the thoughts the query—*can they be men!—can they be women! 
——do they not form a link in creaiuon, connecting man with the 
brute’, ‘This indeed, seemed to be the general impression; 
and, the officer heading the boat sent to the shore, on his re- 
turn, exclaimed as he ascended the deck, «well, if I never be- 
fure saw brutes wn the shape of men, I have seen them this 
inorning:”? and, addressing himself to some of our company, 
added, ¢you can never live, among such a people as this—we 
shall be obliged to take you back with us!’ ” 

In a subsequent part of his journal after giving an account 
of the peerage of this Island—of the government, of the three 
classes of chiefs, their appearance, manners and customs, &c. 
he says,—**As to their qualities of heart and mind, they, in 
general, appear to be as mild and amiable in disposition, aud - 
as sprightly and active in intellect, as the inbabitants of our 
own country. Ignorance, superstition and sin, make all the 
difference we observe: and though, that difference is, at pre- 
gent, fearful, indeed, still we believe, that, with the removal 
of iis causes, it will itself be, entirely, done away.” 

«Notwithstanding the dreadfal abominations daily taking 
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place around us—drunkenness and adultery, gambling and 
theft, deceit, treachery, and death—all of w hich exist through- 
out the land to an almost incredible degree—such has, al- 
ready, been the success attending the efforts at reformation, 
made in the very infancy of the Mission, that we are encour- 
aged by every day’s observance, with fresh zeal, to dedicate 
ourselves to the work of rescue and salvation. No pagan na- 
tion, on earth, can be better prepared for the labor of the 
Christian Missionary; and, no herald of the cross could de- 
sire amore privileged and delightful task, than to take this 
people by the outstretched and beckoning hand, and lead their 
bewildered feet into paths of light and fife, of purity and 
‘ peace—nor a greater happiness, than to be the instrument 
of guiding, not only the generation now living, in the way 
everlasting; but of rescuing, from wretchedness and spiritual 


death, millions of the generations yet unborn, who are, here,: 


to live, and, here, to die, before the angel Shall lift up his 
hand to heaven, and swear, that, there shall be time, no longer!” 

When we sit down to the perusal of Mr_Stewart’s Journal, 
we intended to offer the reader a general view of the progress 
which the Islanders have made, and are still making in the 
knowledge of christianity and the arts of civilized life; and 
a summary of the princ ipal events in the history of this mis- 
sion. But after reading this interesting work, and contem- 
plating the various and striking incidents recorded in the an- 
nals of this enterprise, incidents which tell us of the power 
of the gospel on the hearts of the heath ‘n, and discover to us 
the traces of that Almighty hand which, unseen by mortals, 
is directing all the changes of the moral world,—we found 
that a brief sketch of these, could not be compressed within 
the limits assigned us; that a mere summary of the important 
events which crowd the history of these Islands, would fill a 
volume. ‘To those who would become acquainted with the 
Sandwichers, and to all who are watching the encouraging 
signs of the times, we cheerfully recommend the Journal be- 
fore us, as a work that will reward them richly, both for the 
purchase and the perusal. | | 

As a specimen of Mr S’s style, and of his talent in de- 
scribing whatever is sublime in natural scenery, we copy the 
following account of a visit which he made, in April 1824, to 
the precipice of Kolau in the Island of Oahu. 


‘Tuesday, April 27.—The day being unusually fine, Mr Bingham 
proposed, after breakfast this morning, that | should accompany hina 
to the pari, or precipice of Kolau, about seven miles in the interior. 
Nothing short of the testimony of my own eyes, could make me be- 
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lieve, that there was so much of the ‘“‘sublime and beautiful’ in the 
vicinity of Honorura. It seemed like enchantment to find myseif 
transported, in the short space of an hour, from the dusty plain, 
stagnant pools, dreary beach, and various desolations of the seaside, 
to the freshness and verdure, luxuriance and bloom of a woodland 
region, where the eye rested only on objects of grandeur and beau- 
ty, and the ear caught no sounds amid the solitude of the forest, but 
the chirping of birds, the murmurs of the mountain stream or the 
dashing of the distant cascade. 

‘The path we took led up the valley, immediately in the rear of 
the village. As this gradually contracted from a width of three to 
that of one mile, the scene became more and more picturesque and 
delightful, till at a distance of five miles from Honoruru, it far sur- 
passes any thing I have ever witnessed. The mountains are so lof- 
ty and so graceful in their outlines—-so rich and beautiful in their 
foliage—-so diversified by dark grottos—projecting cliffs and spouting 


‘waterfalls — while all below presents an exuberance of vegetation al- 


most incredible—that I cannot but think it among the finest of the 
exhibitions of nature, in a state of undisturbed simplicity and wild- 
ness. Such was the character f the scenery for the two last miles 
of the walk, while our path led successively through glade, copse, 
and dell, and was frequently, for long distances together, entirely, 
imbowered by the interlacing branches of the spreading hautree—— 
a species of hybiscus. 

‘Afier ascending from one of these dark passages, Mr Bingham sud- 
denly cautioned me against the violence of the wind we should soon 
meet; at the same time the rushing of heavy blasts was heard inti- 
mating like the roarings of a cateract, or the mutterings of a volca- 
no, an approach to one of the most sublime phenomena of nature; 
and on abruptly turning the angle of a projecting rock—with an ad- 
miration approaching to terror—lI found myself balancing in strong- 
ly conflicting currents of air, on the brink of a precipice little less 
than a thousand feet in perpendicular descent—without the parapet 
of a single stone to guard against the fatal consequences of a false 
step. Immediately before me, at the foot of this tremendous offset 
in most perfect bird’s eye view, lay a widely extended, cultivated, 
and thickly inhabited country, again-t whose distant shores the peace- 
ful billows of the Pacific were rolling, in ever varying and snowy bright- 
ness——while farther still, the blue waters of the ocean rose in gradual 
ascent, till, apparently midway between heaven and earth, they met 
the sky, in » haziness that rendered either distinguishable from the 
other, only by aregularity of a scarcely discernable horizon. 

‘To the right and to the left—within a stone’s throw of the rock 
on which I stood—two richly covered pyramidical peaks rose many 
thousand feet above my head; while beyond them, on either side, 
summit after summit of mountains, whose broad bases, were planted 
in the valley below, appeared in long perspective, till, with a semi- 
circular sweep, both chains terminated in the sea by bold and ro- 
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mantic headiands rendered more picturesque by a partial continua- 
tion of detached cliffs and islets. In full view behind, was the beau- 
tiful valley through which we had ascended, gradually sinking-~- 
from the very spot on which we stood—to the now miniature town 
and port of Honoruru, beyond which again rose ‘‘the illimitable sea.”’ 

‘The sublimity of the whole was not a little increased by the most 
overwhelming sounds of the trade wind, as it swept along the moun- 
tains, which resisted its progress to this narrow past, and through 
which it rushed with irresistible velocity and power, bearing in its 
broad current and whirling, eddies, leaves, sand, and even peb- 
bles, which might claim the name of stones.—Such was the effect 
of this, that though every thing, far and near, gleamed in the bright- 
ness of a cloudless sky, and noon-day sun, I could scarce resist the 
impression that we were standing amid the ragings of a tempest—-an 
illusion not diminished by the harsh screams of the sea-gull and cry 
ofthe tropic bird—as they passed us on rapid wing to the lofty 
peaks above, or hastened again to sail, in the calmer regions be- 
neath our feet. 

‘None but an athiest could have kept his thoughts from rising to 
that Being of majesty and of power, who ‘“‘founded the earth and 
hung it upon nothing”——*‘who formed the mountains and created 
the winds” —who shut up the sea, and said, hitherto shalt thou 
come, but no farther; and here shall thy proud waves be staid.’ 
And in the lively contemplation of the marvellous wisdom and om- 
nipotence that overlooks and upholds the mighty wonders of the 
universe, we could not but feel the force of the humbling interro- 


gative, ‘“‘O Lorp, what is man that ruov art mindful of him, or the 
son of man, that ruov visitest him.” ’ 


In the summer of 1825, Mrs Stewart’s alarming illness 
made it necessary for him to leave the Islands and return 
with her to this country; a measure advised by her plysi- 
cians and by the missionaries, as the only means by which 
they could liope for her recovery. Speaking of their prospects 
at this time, Mr Stewart remarks that—*Incidents of a most 
interesting character, in reference to the success of the Mis- 
sion and the state of the people, were daily taking place—in- 
cidents which testified to a change, in the intellectual and 
moral condition of the nation, almost beyond credibility. The 
number of schools were multiplying as rapidly as books and 
teachers could be furnished; and already contained fifteen 
thousand pupils—ten thousand of whom, were supposed to 
be capable of reading intelligibly in their own language: 
while the population of the whole group were calling for 
the means of instruction. Drunkenness had become a pub- 
lic crime: and the manufacture of intoxicating drinks was 
prohibited by law. In the region of every Missionary estab- 
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lishment, the songs, and dances, and games, and dissipation, 
once so universal, had entirely ceased. Theft was becoming 
unpopular and disgraceful; and proclamations against every 
vice bad been made by order of the government through all 
the Islands. The Sabbath was extensively regarded as the 
day of God, and two thirdsof the whole population in the vi- 
cinity of the Missionary chapels, regularly attended the 
preaching of the Gospel: forming congregations, at all the 
principal stations, of three thousand—four thousand—and 
even five thousand hearers.” 
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Oh, wake the voice of song With music on thy tongue 
To him who bled for thee, And music in thy soul, 
And let it float along Mhine shallbe heard among 
Like heavenly minstrelsy ; The holy tones that roll 
The son of of Mary claims From angel harps; and thou, 
A nobler song from thee, Before his throne, shalt be 
Than all the blazoned names As pure as they are now, 
Of earthly heraldry. As rich in minstrelsy. 
Oh, strike the sounding lyre, Oh, sing thy bridal song, 
And wake those tender tones For soon thy Lord will come, 
Which tremble on the wire, And it will not be long 
Which thought and feeling owns. Ere he will bear thee home ; 
In one unbroken tide There thou shalt meet with some 
Let joy and sorrow flow, That thou hast loved below, 
For he in anguish died There sorrow may not come, 
To save thy soul from woe. There tears shall cease to flow. 
Nae Be 





THE WARNING.—-By Bishop Heber at a Funeral. 


Beneath our feet and o’er our head Each season has its own disease, 


Isequal warning given ; Its perils every hour! 
Beneath us lie the countless dead, 
Above us is the heaven! Our eyes have seen the rosy light 


Of youth’s soft cheek decay, 
Their names are graven on the | And Fate descend in sudden night 
stone, On manhood’s middle day. 

Their bones are in the clay ; 
And ere another day is done, Our eyes have seen the steps of age 

Ourselves may be as they. Halt feebly t’wards the tomb, 
And yet shall earth our hearts en- 


Death‘rides on every passing breeze, gage, 
He lurks in every flower; And dreams of days to come ? 

























Hiterarp and Philosophical Futelligence. 


Life of the Rev. Pliny Fisk.—The Memoirs of the Rev. Pliny Fisk, late 
Missionary to Palestine, has just been published in a large 12mo. by Messrs 
Crocker and Brewster of Boston. This work from the pen of the Rev. Al- 5 
van Bond, an intimate acquaintance and friend of Mr Fisk, formsa highly in- : 
teresting and valuable addition to the missionary biographies of our day. 
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Work on Indian Missions.--Lincoln and Edmonds, of Boston, announce a 
work on Indian Missions by Mr Isaac M‘Coy,a Baptist Missionary. — 


Memoir of Mr Hallock.—The Memoir of Rev. Jeremiah Hallock, late min- ¢ 
ister in Canton, (Conn.) is about to be put to press by John P. Haven, New t | 
York. é 










Life of Ledyard.—The life of this celebrated traveller has recently been 
published both at Boston and New York, in one volume, octavo. The work 
has been compiled by the able hand of Mr Sparks, and is diversified with 
copious extracts from the writings of Ledyard himself. The many truly ro- 
mantic incidents which chequer the life of this American wanderer, make 
this book one of uncommon interest. Though the whole partakes some- 
what less of the marvellous, perhaps, than the romance of Robinson Crusoe, 
yet the matter of fact which it unquestionably bears upon every page, to- 
gether with the considerations above named, render it worthy the attention 
of the lovers of literature and science. 

















EUROPEAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Gottingen.—The University of Gottingen counts at present 1490 students: 
of whom 352 study Theology, 652 the Law, 248 Medicine, 172 the Phile- 
sophical Sciences. 


Munich.—The University of Munich had onthe 24th of December 1826, 
1342 Students. 
















Oxford.-The University of Oxford has at present rather more than 490G 
members on its books, of whom upwards of eight hundred belong to Christ 
Church alone. The number of under-graduates at this time belonging to 
that university is about 2500, 


Sorar Microscorr.—Of all the instruments ingenuity has contrived to aid 
in developing the mysteries of nature, there is none, which, by its exhibi} 
tions, affords more instruction and amusement than the Solar Microscope. 
Objects, the most minute, are extended as if by magical power, to gigantic 
proportions and colossal size. All those little wretches which politeness 
forbids us to suppose infest the heads or houses of any of our reade:s, v hen 
placed before the splendid instrument, appear like herds of elephants. 
Fluids are shown to be teeming with population. . Life seems busy among 
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these substances in which the eye, unaided by artificial assistance, could 
detect no symptom of animated existence. Earth, air and water, seem 
filled with minute beings, and swarming with insects, hosts of whose pres- 
¢nce or absence the unassisted sight takes no note. The common articles 
of food seem animated, and the observer discovers, with some surprise, 
that at each meal, he may have destroyed his thousands, like Sampson, an 
ill-natured enemy might perhaps add, with the same weapon. The organi- 
zation of plants and insects, and the process of crystallization, are shown 
with a distinctness and elegance which cannot be rivalled in any other mode 
of display. More instruction and gratification may be derived from review, 
than from witnessing the grimaces of all the monkeys, or the tricks of the 
mountebanks that ever gathered idle crowds round them 


Avrocrarns.—Our London friends have a great liking for Autographs, 
and for relics of every kind. Their curiosity in things of this sort attaches 
to them an exorbitant value. 

At a late sale of autographs in London, a letter of Mr Burns, sold for three 
pounds seven shillings and sixpence—one of Gibbon, for 1/. 8:.—one 
of Pope, (in which he complains of “a storm arising from the digots, the 
most violent of animals,”) for 3/. 5s.—and one of Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague for 1/. 5s. After this, who will say that genius is not properly appre- 
ciated in this world when its most trifiing memorials are thus highly valued? 


Pomrztr.—A beautiful fountain has lately been discovered in this city, the 
interior ornamented with mosaic, and with shells arranged in somewhat a 
whimsical manner. Four Corinthian Columns are introduced as ornaments, 
and the whole is so beautiful that the King of Naples has paid a personal 
visit to Pompeii to see the fountain. In the immediate neighborhood of 
this fountain have been discovered five glass bottles which have been depos- 
ited in the Bonbonico Museum. Uponcleaning them one was found to con- 
tain a sort of oily substance, which appears to have been olive oil. In 
another was found a quantity of olives, preserved in a species of butte:_ 
slime. These olives, which must have been plucked in the reign of Titus, 
are in as perfect a state of preservation, as if they had been taken from the 
tree in the reign of Francis I. 


Setting in of an Indian Monsoon.—-The shades of evening approached as 
we reached the ground, and just as the encampment was completed, the | 
atmosphere grew suddenly dark, the heat became oppressive, and an unu- 
sual stillness presaged the immediate setting in of the monsoon. The whole 
appearance of nature resembled those solemn preludes to earthquakes and 
hurricanes in the West Indies, from which the east in general is providen- 
tlally free. We were allowed very little time for conjecture; ina few min- 
utes the heavy clouds burst over us. I witnessed seventeen monsoons in 
India, but this exceeded them all, in its awful appearance and dreadful 
effects. Encamped in a low situation, on the borders of the lake formed to 
eoilect the surrounding water, we found ourselves in a few hours, in a liquig 
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plain. The tent-pins giving way, in a loose soil, the tents fell down, and left 
the whole army exposed to the contending elements. It requires a lively mi 
imagination to conceive the situation of one hundred thousand human beings a 
of every description, with more than two hundred thousand elephants: | 
camels, horses, and oxen, suddenly overwhelmed by this dreadful storm in a 
strange country, without any knowledge of high or low ground, the whole 
being covered by an immense lake, and surrounded by a thick darknesss i 
which prevented our distinguishing a single object, except such as the vivid ; i 
glare of lightning displayed in horrible forms. No language can describe é ? 
the wreck of a large encampment, thus instantaneously destroyed, and cov- 
ered with water; amid the cries of old men and helpless women, terrified k 
by the piercing shrieks of their expiring children, unable to afford them re- { 
lief. During this dreadful night more than two hundred persons and three : 
thousand cattle perished, and the morning dawn exhibited a shocking spec t 
tacle.— Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs. 
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THE INDIANS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


LavpaB_z efforts have been successfully made during the last ten years 
to meliorate the condition of the Indians in the United States. While the 
spirit of christian enterprise has been devising and adopting measures to 
disseminate among them the gospel and the arts of civilization, a rational 
curiosity has been awakened to collect and preserve whatever is known rela- 
tive to their antiquities, history, religion, manners, customs, &c.: These at 
no distant period will be contemplated with the deepest interest, as an im- 
portant part of the history of our country. It is therefore worthy of the 
attention of the present age to rescue from oblivion every authentic tradi- 
tion and recollection which will afford any light to the future historian.— 
For the following facts relating to their number, condition and the christian 
efforts made among them, we are indebted to a writer in the Boston Recor- 
der; a view of them will suggest to readers the duty of making greater 
exertions in their behalf and of extending them among every tribe and set- 
tlement in North America. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 






















As Europeans have settled on this continent, its original inhabitants 
have been doomed to destruction. No sooner does the light of civilization 
gleam across their dark forest, than they vanish like the ghost of Gothic 
superstition at the approach of dawn. And some, who claim to be enlight} 
ened and liberal, more than intimate, that the whole race was designed ro ik 
merely to fill up what would otherwise be an empty space, till the ground % HE 
they occupy shall be wanted by civilized men; and then they are all to be 
swept away in undistinguished ruin, with as little concern as a merchant 
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throws his ballast overboard to make room for richer lading. But is not the 
Indiana man? And has he not a human soul? And does He, who hath 
made of one blood all nations of mento dwell on the fuce of the earth, create a 
whole race of immortal, accountable beings, and deprive them forever of all 
capacity for improvement ? 

There is rarely an instance in the whole history of man, of the total ex- 
termination of one race by the encroachments of another. Barbarian hordes 
have indeed intermingled with nations more refined, and as arts and civiliza- 
tion advanced, they have gradually lost their savage features, and finally 
ceased toresemble their ancestors. Still here is no extinction, but one un- 
broken and continually improving line of descent from the naked barbarian 
to the polished citizen. Even the abominable and degraded Canaanites, who 
were condemned to annihilation by Jehovah himself, as too polluted to be 
suffered to breathe the air of heaven, did notall perish. A remnant of this 
detestable race escaped to Africa, and there become the Phenicians of 
Numidia, su celebrated in Roman history; and in Algiers their descendants 
are found at the present day. Why then must our Indians perish ? 

The most refined nations of the world were once as barbarous as they are 
now. Before Cecrops led a colony of the more cultivated Egyptians to At- 
tica, and such master spirits Wercules and Theseus arose, who were able to 
quell the turbulent disposition of their countrymen, and hold them at bay 
till the arts of civilized life had time to get a grasp upon their untractable 
humors, before this period, even the philosophic Greeks were a set of half- 
naked savages, roaming interminable forests, ignorant of agriculture, desti- 
tute of the most simple institutions of social life, acknowledging no law of 
private property, the whole conipass of their thoughts and exertions confin- 
ed to the seizing of somewhat to satisfy the cravings of the present moment 
to the assaulting of wild beasts and of men equally wild, and tothe defend- 
ing of themselves against similar assaults from others. Almost equally savage 
were the studioas and indefatigable Germans, till the Roman soldiery taught 
them arts, and Christian missionaries scattered among them the rays of 
knowledge, and calmed their ferocious tempers by the gentle influence of 
pure religion. Such were the polished inhabitants of all southern Burope, 
till they over-ran Italy, and then the ferocity of the conquerors was melted 
down by the refinements of the conquered. Even our own ancestors, the 
ancient English, and the Scotch with their painted bodies and bloody reli- 
gion, were once as savage as the wildest inmates of our wilderness, But 
they were enlightened and civilized by the self-denying efforts of Christian 
missionaries, and by intercourse with more refined people. At the present 
day, we see the savage tribes of Russia, of Africa, and of the South Sea Is. 
lands, rising rapidly on the scale of intellectua! aud moral worth, and bid- 
ding fair to take, at no distant period, a high rank among cultivated nations. 
Why then cannot the aborigines of our country be civilized? Is there any 
thing in their native character which renders them less susceptible of im- 
provement than other savages ° 
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NUMBERS AND PRESENT CONDITION OF THE SEVERAL TRIBES. 


There are more than 220 different tribes and remnants of tribés in the 
territorial limits of the United States. According to Dr Morse’s estimate 
the whole number of souls 1s 471,136, of whom 58,730 are warriors. In the 
vibes which dwell in the wilderness the average proportion of warriors is 
about 1 to 5; but in the tribes which live among the whites about one to 
3. Inthe Cherokee Nation which is very much civilized the number of 
males and females is nearly equal; but among the Menominees and Win- 
nebagoes of the North West Territory, who are yet in their savage state 
and allow polygam:, the females are a third more than the males. The pro- 
portional number of children in these tribes is much greater than in the 
tribes mingled with the whites. In eight years the Winnebagoes increased 
from 3500 to 5800, while the tribes scattered among the whites are daily 
diminishing. In Indian settlements where fish constitutes an article of food 
the average number of persons in each family is about six; where fish is not 
used, five. 

With respect to their present condition one general remark will be found 
almost universally applicable: viz. that just in proportion to the intimacy of 
their intercourse with the whites, and the lengih of time it has continued, 
they are vicious and degraded. Those Indians who see the fewest whites 
are generally in much the best situation in a civil, intellectual and moral 
point of view. They are none of them considered as citizens of the United 
States, they have no vote, are not taxed, are independent on our govern. 
ment, and each other. Each tribe is governed by its own laws and customs, 
and by chiefs of itsown choice. In criminal cases, however, when they 
trespass upon the rights of American citizens, they are amenable to the 
American Courts of ju’tice. They are under the protection of the United 
States Government, acknowledge a general sort of allegiance to it, calling 
the President their “ Great Father ;”’? and they cannot alienate their lands to 
any but government agents. 

We shall now take a survey of the different sections of the United States; 
mention some of the tribes situated in those sections; state their numbers, 
condition, and the quantity of land they possessed in 1825, 

New England.—Number 2247. Land 100,000 acres. 

Only two tribes of these Indians now appear as a distinct people, both of 
whom reside in Maine: viz. the Passamaquoddies consisting of about 370, 
who live on the banks of the Schoodic or Passan.aquoddy River; and the 
Penobscots whose village is situated on an island in tie Penobscot River and 
whose numbers are estimated at about 270. They retain their ancient lan- 
guage, (some of them understanding no other,) and to a considerable extent 
their migratory habits. They are nominally Catholics, and are occasionally 
visited by a Priest of that communion from Canada. They are averse to all 
attempts at innovation upon their old habits, and regard with a suspicious 
eye the pious efforts of Christians. There are some intelligent and respect- 
able men among them; but the majority are addicted to intemperance an 
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are not ashamed tobeg. Their rights are respected by the government of 
the State, and they are annually supplied at the public expense with a cer- 
tain quantity of provisions and clothing. They are as yet mostly free from 
foreign admixture. 

The Indians in other parts of New England have lost their ancient lan- 
guage and habits, have corrupted their race by intermarriages with blacks 
and with the lowest of the white population; and they are in general 
the beggars and vagabonds of the towns which they inhabit. They are 
under the guardianship of the governments of the several states in which 
they reside, and none of them receive any thing from the treasury of the U. 
States. 

New York.—Number 5,184. Land 246,675 acres. The Indians in this 
state are mostly descended from the celebrated confederacy of the Six NWa- 
tions, made up of the different tribes of the Iroquois and of the Tuscaroras 
who emigrated from North Carolina. They live on the several reservations 
of land which were secured to them when their territory was ceded to the 
United States, and they still speak their old language, though most of the 
men understand English. They no longer attempt to live exclusively by 
hunting and fishing, but have been obliged to turn their attention more or 
less to agriculture. Very laudable exertions have been made by Congress, 
the New York Legislature, and by various benevolent Societies and individ. 
uals, to supply them with agriculture and mechanical implements and to 
teach them their use, and also to furnish them with the means of moral and 
religious improvement. Though there may be found among them some 
substantial and wealthy farmers, many nominal and a few real Christians ; 
yet these exertions have not been followed with so much success as was an- 
ticipated. 

But a brighter day seems to be dawningupon them. During the last summer 
an unusual attention to religion and desire for instruction has been manifest- 
ed at the Missionary stations of the American Board among the Senecas and 
Tuscaroras. At arecent council the head men of the Senecas publicly de- 
posed Red Jacket, the pagan Chief for his opposition to improvement and 
for his vices. 

Ohio.--Number 2,407. Land 409,10lacres. Remnants of the Delawares, 
Wyandots, Shawanese, Senecas and Ottawas. The remarks made upon the 
New York Indians will apply to these with the exception that the Ohio In- 
dians retain more of their original traits of character. The Shawarese at 
a council held during the last summer unanimously interdicted the use of in- 
toxicating liquor among their nation, The Methodist mission among the 
Wyandots at upper Sandusky under the care of the Rev. Mr Finley has been 
crowned with the most flattering success. The United States agent in a re- 
cent report pronounces this people above the reach of degradation, and 
says that in the comfort of their dwellings, the good condition of their farms, 
their neatness, regularity and industry, they are fully equal if not superior 
to anv of their white neighbors. 
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Michigan and Northwest Territory.—Number 28,330.. Land, 7,059,920 
acres. Principally Winnebazoes, Menominees, Chippewas, Ottawas, and 
Pottawattamies. But little of civilization is yet discoverable among them 
except a propensity to intemperance. ‘They retain their original language, 
habits and religion. They live by hunting and fishing, and receive annually 
from the United States certain sums of money, various articles of dress, and 
implements of hunting. 

Indiana and Illinois.—Number 17,006. Land, 15,418,560 acres. Potta- 
wattamies, Sauks, Foxes, Miamies, Ioways and Kickapoos. Similar to those 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, though perhaps more weak and de- 
graded. Since this estimate was made however, many of them have sold 
their lands and removed farther westward. 

Southern States East of the Mississippi—-Number 65,122. Land 38,476,- 
$16 acres, Chickasaws, Choctaws, Cherokees, Creeks, and Seminolese.— 
There have been frequent intermarriages between these tribes and 
the whites ; and asa whole they are by far the most civilized of any Indians 
on the continent. With the exception of the Seminolese who were ruined 
by Gen. Jackson, they are in a very flourishing state, have advanced far in 
their knowledge of agriculture and the mechanic arts, listen with serious at 
tention to the Christian missionaries stationed among them, and devote to 
the support of schools a considerable part of the money they receive from 
the U. States. 

The Cherokees have recently adopted a constitution, and procured a 
printing press for the purpose of publishing a Newspaper in their own lan- 
guage, one of their nation having invented a character which is learned with 
great facility. It will be recollected that the Creeks have recently been 
obliged to relinquish the fields they had begun to cultivate, and seek an 
asylum in the western wilderness, 

West of the Mississippi.—The whole number of Indians who inhabit the 
vast tract of country between the Mississippi and the Pacific Ocean is esfi- 
mated at 350,790. 

The most numerous and powerful tribes are the Osages, Sioux, Pawnees, 
Kristeneaux, Snake Indians, &c. On the Arkansaw river some little pro- 
gress has been made in civilization by the influence of the missionary sta- 
tions at Union and Dwight; and some of the Khristeneaux are said to be 
partially civilized by the efforts of Catholic Priests; but most of the in- 
habitants of this great extent of country are still in their original savage 
state. 

CHRISTIAN EFFORTS AMONG THEM. 

In 1818, the Rev. Mr Kingsbury, under the direction of the American 
Board, made a settlement among the Choctaws, at Eliot, within the charter- 
ed limits of the Mississippi. Eight other stations have been since establish. 
ed within the limits of the same tribe. The whole number of laborers 
among the Choctaws, under the care of the Board, is thirty-two—three of 
them licensed preachers one native assistant, and there are about one hun- 
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dred and eighty scholarsin all the schools, In their report for the year 
1826 the Board say that “an additional number of school-masters is urgent 
ly needed, for the establishment of new schools in several places where they 
could be maintained at a small expense to the mission.” It appears from the 
statements that have been made that among the Cherokees and Choctaws, 
the American Board support in all, eighty-two individuals, where eleven 
years ago, not one laborer was to be found ! 

By the Union of this Society with the United Foreign Missionary Society 
—several interesting and promising establishments were placed under its 
care, Two of these are among the Osages of the .Irkansas. The first mis- 
sionaries made a settlement at Union in 1820, and in 1823 another station 
vas established at Hopefield. In each of these places there is a licensed 
preacher and seyeral assistants. Two other establishments were made 
among the Osages of the Missouri one at Harmony in 1821, and the other at 
Ne-o-sho in 1824, Each of these has a missionary with assistants and both 
are in successful operation. 

The Tuscarora Mission, having been under the care of the “New York 
Missionray Society,” for about twenty years, was, in 1821, transferred to the 
United Foreign Missionary Society. Its location is near the mouth of the 
Niagara River. There is a church at this place and a school, in the charge 
of Mr Elliot, but at present it is destitute of an ordained missionary. The 
same transfer was made of the Seneca Mission, from the New York Society 
in 1821. It is located about 4 miles from Buffalo, N. Y. A very interesting 
schoo! at this station, of thirty Indian children, superintended by the Rev. 
Mr Harris, was suspended by a law of the State in 1824. This law was not 
designed to interfere with Missionary operations, but merely to protect the 
indians against the encroachments of the whites on their territory. The Pa- 
gan party of the Indians, instigated, probably, by worse than Pagan whites— 
took advantage of the law, and, for a time, drove the missionaries from their 
grounds. This law, however, has since been repealed and the establishment 
és in more successful operation than ever. The school has increased from 
thirty to fifty members, and the chiefs and people generally manifest an in- 
creasing attachment to it. 

About thirty miles from this, near the shore of Lake Erie, is the Catarau- 
gus station--established in 1822. Here is no licensed preacher—but there 
is a school of seventy Indian children, all of whom live in the mission family. 
In 1823 a school was opened among the Michigan Indians at Fort Gratiot, 
on the St Clair River, but was soon suspended, and most of the scholars 
@ere removed to the station of Mackinaw. This station was established in 
the same year, on an Island of the same name, situated between lakes Mich- 
igan and Huron. Here arean ordained Missionary—the Rev. W. Ferry, and 
an assistant and a school of more than one hundred members. ‘he mission- 
ary writes that “the field of labor and of usefulness at this station may be 
just as wide as the 10st extended charities and active exertions of Chris- 
‘tars may please to make it.” 
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In 1825 an establishment was made by the J¥estern Missionary Soctety, 
among the Ottawas in Ohio on the banks of the Maumee River. There 
were then at that station two ordained missionaries with nine other individu- 
als connected with the mission. The number of Indian children in the 
School varied from 28 to 40. 

The whole number of labourers at these different stations, placed under 
the care of the Board by the union of these two sucieties is more than siz- 
ty,—eight of them ordained missionaries; and the number of scholars at the 
different schools, about two hundred and fifty. 

The General Baptist Convention, began their efforts for the Indians, among 
the Cherokees of Tennessee. The first settlement was made at Valley 
Town in 1818. At this station there are seven laborers,—-one of them, the 
Rev. E. Jones, an ordained missionary,—and a school of about /fty pupils. 
Connected with this establishment, there is a school at Vottle and also at 
Tinsewatte. The same Board have also a station among the Creeks at With- 
ington, in Georgia. Here are three laborers and about forty regular scho- 
lars. Operations commenced here in 1823; the mission, however, has been 
in an unsettled state owing to the difficulties between the government of 
Georgia and the Creeks. In 1822 an establishment was made at Carey in 
Michigan among the Pottowatomies. At this station there are six laborers 
and a school of about sixty or seventy scholars. This society has also direct- 
ed its efforts to the Seneca and Oneida tribe. Among the former, it has 
three laborers and a school of nineteen children at Tonnewanta and at 
Squawkie Hilla school of thirteen children; and among the latter one at 
Oneida Castle of aboutthirty children. This last is more particularly under 
the care of a branch of the General Society, located at Hamilton, V. Y. As 
the reports of this Society, to which I have had access, do not always state 
explicitly the numbers—those I have given cannot, perhaps, be relied on as 
being perfectly accurate. 


INTERESTING LETTER FROM GERMANY. 


The following letter from the Lutheran Magazine, relating to the presens 
state of religion in that country which was the dattle ground of the Re- 
formation in the sixteenth century, but recently distinguished alike for the 
cultivation of literature and science and the promulgation of infidel prin- 
ciples, will be peculiarly interesting to our readers. The recent change 
in the state of religious sentiment in Germany, as described by Mr. Kurt, 
is encouraging. 

Errouat, Kingdom of Prussia, Augustin Monastery, Lutasr’s Cert, May the 

14th, 1827, 
Dear Brother Shaeffer.—From the heading of my letter, you will perceive 
that I have selected a very interesting place to write in. Yes, it isa fact that 

1 am at present in the Augustin Monastery, in Erfurt, seated in the monastic 


cell of the immortal Reformer, at the same table at which he so often sat and - 


wrote, with his Bible lying at my left hand, his inkstand to my right, an@ 
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manuscripts of him and Melancthon his coadjutor, suspended in a frame te 
the wall, in my front, and several other Lutheran relics, which are carefully 
preserved in the cell, to gratify the curiosity of strangers and travellers, 
who, when they come to Erfurt never fail to visit this little room with one 
window, and record their names ina book which is kept here for that pur- 
Pose. It was within a short distance of this town where, in a promenade, 
that eventful act of Providence occurred, which proved fatal to Alexius the 
friend and companion of Luther, and induced the latter solemnly to re- 
noynce the world and its vanities and become an Augustin monk. Modern 
historians (and among others Millner) doubt the truth of this providential 
occurrence, and attempt to disprove it, but here in Erfurt, where L should 
suppose the people ought to be best qualified to determine the matter, it is 
universally believed; and what at once puts an end to all scepticism is the 
fact, that I read a letter shown to me in the monastery, in which Luther him. 
self relates the circumstance to his father, and offers it as an apology for his 
becoming a monk. It was also here that Ltherin the Providence of God, 
for the first time found and became acquainted with the Holy Scriptures 
and thus discovered the fallen and corrupt state of the church, and the in- 
dispensable necessity of a radical reformation. The monastery is at present 
occupied in part as an Orphan-house, and in part as a shool for. reclaiming, 
and educating poor, neglected and wicked children. The latter institution 
is under the direction of Mr. Reinthaler, a pious, wealthy and intelligent 
gentleman, whose whole life, is devoted to the laudable work of reforming 
and instructing children, and whose wealth enables him to preside over this 
institution gratuitously, and to do a great deal of good at his own individual 
expense. Indeed no country abounds more with benevolent institutions 
than Germany. Infirmaries, hospitals, orphan-houses, asylums for poor wi- 
dows, for clergymen’s widows, for superannuated and sick servants, institu- 
tions for the benefit of the deaf and dumb, for curing those who have been 
born with any bodily defect, with contracted limbs, crooked backs, &c. for 
the punishment and reformation of juvenile criminals, bettering houses of 
every discription, &c. &c. &c. are to be met with in all directions and neigh- 
borhoods. It scarcely matters what misfortune befalls a human being in 
this country, he will find an institution precisely adapted to his case, in 
which if it be possible, relief will be afforded him. This excellent state of 
things is evidently owing entirely to the influence of Christianity; and yet 
there are men to be found in the world, who are selfish and cold-hearted 
énough to withhold their support from those societies wh@se object it is to 
spread abroad among the heathens that blessed gospel which alone is able 
to infuse such haman principles in the minds of men and tocall them so ef- 
fectually into action! nay who are such enemies to the comfort and happi- 
ness of the human family, that they even oppose those societies and exert 
all influence to retard their progress and defeat their object! But let them 
rage, it is al} in vain, they are kicking against the goacs, and in spite of their 
opposition, the gospel will and must prevail, and the time will soon arrive 
when its victories will extend from pole to pole, and when from the rising to 
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the setting sun the earth will be full of the knowledge of Jesus Jehovah.— 
In Germany the religion of the Redeemer is gaining ground. Rationalists 
so called, by which is meant a large and learned class of people in this 
hemisphere, somewhat similar to our Unitarians, yes whose principles are 
often even more objectional than those of the rankest Socinians, are begin- 
ing to be ashamed of themselves, and though they formerly gloried in the 
name of rationalists,they now entirely disclaim the appelation, and their 
ranks (a few years ago so formidable,) have of late been considerably thin- 
ned by the increasing and overpowering influence of true evangelic reli- 
gion. In Berlin, the metropolis of Prussia, a very populous and splendid 
city, where I spent seven weeks, and therefore had an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the state of religious matters; the cause of Christ is 
triumphant. A few years since this great city was in a most deplorable 
condition both in a moral and religious point of view. Christ was banished 
from the pulpit as well as from the desk of the professor,* unbelief and scep- 
ticism were the order of the day, and he who dared to declare his belief in 
the Scriptures as the inspired word of God, was laughed at as a poor ignor- 
ant mystic; and now the very reverse of allthis isthe fact. Innocity have 
I met with so many humble and cordial followers of the Lamb; in the Uni- 
versity a mighty change has taken place, and from almost every pulpit the 
cause of the Redeemer is ably vindicated, and the efficacy of his atoning 
blood is held forth and proclaimed in strains at which the very Angels can. 
not but rejoice, and which the stoutest heart is often unable to resist. We 
also meet with Bible Societies all over Germany, and in Saxony the Lutheran 
church is at this moment forming a missionary society for the evangelization 
of the North American Indians. 

The writer here appealsto the members of the Lutheran church in this 
country, and calls on them to aid in promoting this benevolent enterprise. 
He then remarks: * A communication will probably be sent from the church 
in Saxony to our church in the United States making proposals on this sub- 
ject, and I flatter myself that these proposals will receive that serious and 
respectful attention to which their high source and vital importance will 
entitle them. But, in the multiplicity of my thoughts I have lost sight of 
those subjects on which 1 intended principally to write, the residue of my 
almost exhausted sheet shall therefore be devoted to these subjects, and [ 
trust they will not be uninteresting to you. As the descendant of German 
forefathers, it affords me peculiar pleasure to have it in my power to assure 
you, that the Germans are a warm hearted, benevolent, honest, generous, 
hospitable and friendly people. No where does the stranger receive a more 
cordial welcome than here, and no where is he treated with more polite- 
ness and hospitality. No where is the traveller in the dead of right safer, 
no where are thefts and murders more seldom, no where is the poor man 
more sure of finding a friend who will divide the last grosehen or kreutzer, 
or the last morsel of bread with him, or even if necessary, take out his knife 


* There is a flourishing university in Berlin with about sixteen or seventeen hundred students, 
anda proportionable nuinber of professors. 
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and cut off a part of his cloak to clothe the nakedness of his distressed brother. 
If time permitted I could adduce the most satisfactory evidence of these 
facts. Such, for instance, is the sterling honesty of the German, and such 
their unlimited confidence in one another; that the shop-keeper will expose 
his ware to the stranger who calls in to purchase, and then if occasion re- 
quires, leave the articles, (no matter how valuable or with how much facili- 
ty and security they may be purloined,) spread out before the stranger and 
retire to an adjoining apartment, without ever dreaming or for one moment 
suspecting that his confidence will be abused or afford an opportunity to 
steal. Boxes and rolls of silver money containing from half a dollar up to 
one, two, three and more hundreds, pass current among the people for the 
amount they purport to contain, without ever being opened and counted, 
until the paper of the box wears out, and the money requires to be rolled 
or packed up anew. Inthe free Hanseatic city of Bremen, where I spent 
several weeks, very much to my satisfaction, the people value their proper- 
ty themselves, and determine on the amount of tax it is duty to pay, and 
when convenient, they go to the Senate-hall, and drop the sum into a box 
kept there for that purpose ; and when all is paid, and the box is opened, 
the money is counted, and generally amounts to more than was expected. I 
have been informed that this is, also, the case in the other free cities of Ger- 
many. 

But methinks I hear you objecting, if this description of the German 
character be correct, how does it happen, that not a few of those who emi- 
grate to our country, cannot be relied upon? Admitting that the objection 
is not without some foundation, I can only meet it in this manner. During 
the late Napoleonian wars in Europe, by which some of the fairest portions 
of Germany were laid waste, and many of its most distinguished men were 
mowed down like stubble; thousands of Germans, were compelled to fight 
under the French standard; thus they became acquainted with the French 
army, which, in a moral point of view, exerted in many instances, a most 
baleful influence. After the memorable battle of Waterloo, the Germans 
returned home; but, alas, their moral principles were not a little corrupted 
by the campaigns they had made. Many of those who have late emigrated 
to our country, belonged to these disbanded soldiers and they fled to the 
United States as a dernier resort, frequently from the penalty of the laws in 
their native country, and in the hope that in a land of such unlimited liber- 
ty, they would be able to give full scope to their corrupted principles, with. 
out exposing themselves to the risk of detection or of punishment. Still, 
however, it must be admitted, that even among the late emigrants, there 
are many respectable persons and families, who are evidences of the cor- 
rectness of the foregving description. And notwithstanding all this, there 
are some folks in the United States, of German descent, who are ignorant 
enough to be ashamed to acknowledge Cicir origin, and affect the manners 
and fashions of other nations. When I consider the proud height at which 
the Germans have arrived in literature, and the arts and sciences, and what 
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a prominent and pre-eminent place they occupy in the republic of letters, 
and in the eyes of the great and the learned of all nations; I cannot but be 
provoked at, and blush for the stupidity and vanity of such people, and 
could heartily wish that they were in fact not of German extraction, that 
this stain might also be wiped from our escutcheon. I must close for the 
present, and when I have a leisure moment, I shall resume my pen. 

B. KURTZ. 


INTERESTING FROM SCOTLAND. 


Extract of a letter from the Edinburgh Association of Theological Stu- 

dents to the Princeton Society of Inquiry on Missions, dated 
Edinburgh College, 4th August, 1827. 

Means of Religious Instruction.—The number of ministers in the Estab- 
lished Church to which we belong, has of late been considerably increased, 
by the erection, under the auspices of the British Parliament, of new church- 
es in some of the largest and most destitute parishes in the Highlands, The 
deplorable condition of the poor inhabitants of our large towns has at lergth 
awakened the attention of many of the Christian Philanthropists of our 
country: and a society has been organised in Glasgow for promoting the 
spiritual interests of the ignorant in that city. It employs 8 agents, some 
of whom are regular preachers of the gospel, in addressing the inhabitants 
on the concerns of their souls, in promoting distribution of Bibles and 
Tracts, and inquiring into the state of knowledge. An institution of a some- 
what similar nature is about to be formed in Aberdeen; and seyeral private 
Christians in Edinburgh employ six agents in advancing the objects which 
at present appear to be most neglect@d. 

The cause of education continues to flourish in Scotland; and schools 
continue to increase in many districts of the country. Since we last addres- 
sed you, forty new schools have been erecteu in the Highlands. These are 
placed under the direction of the General Assembly; and are supported by 
congregational collections, and snbscriptions which are rgised under its 
patronage. The committee, who have the more immediate management of 
them, have selected no fewer than eighty six other stations, to which they 
have agreed to appoint teachers as soon as the conte accommodations 
can be provided for them. 

Sabbath School instruction meets with efficient support in Scotland. In 
connexion with our Sabbath School Union there are at present one thousand 
five hundred and seventy-two schools, attended by seventy-eight thousand 
three hundred and ninety-one children; and it is worthy of aotice that there 
are many other schools in different parts of the country. between which and 
this sbciety no relation exists. Religious instiuction is the only object of 
our Sabbath Schools. 

Libraries, Circulating, &c.—The population of Scotland has long been 
noted as a reading population, and we are happy to state that circulating, 
subscription, and congregational libraries are greatly on the increase. In 
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the county of Mid-Lothian a society for supporting circulating libraries is sup- 
ported with vigor; and a society has been lately formed in Edinburgh for 
extending the same means of improvement to this city and the neighboring 
parishes, The committee of the General Assembly for increasing the means 
of education and religious instruction in Scotland, propose to attach useful 
libraries to their schools, which will be regulated on the circulating system. 

Reticion.—The following estimate appears in a work (said to be com- 
piled from official documents,) which has been recently published in France, 
on the subject of the religious persuasions of the population of Europe: 
England and Wales, 6,000,000. Church of England; 6,000,000 Dissenters. 
Scotland, 1,500,000 Presbyterians; 500,000 other sects. Ireland, 500,000 
Church of England; 5,500,000 Catholics; 800,000 Presbyterians ; 300,000 
Methodists, &c. Spain, 11,660,000 Catholics. Portugal, 3,173,300 Catho- 
lics. Austria, 14,000,000 Catholics; 2,0U0,000, Protestants. Hungary, 
4,200,000 Catholics ; 3,646,000 Greek Calvinists, Lutherans, &c. Germanic 
Confederation, 6,700,000 Catholics ; 6,750,000 Protestants. Low Countries, 
3,500,000 Catholics; 1,500,000 Protestants. Prussia, 5,000,000 Lutherans ; 
4,500,000 Catholics; 1,000,000 Calvinists, &c. Switzerland, 1,167,000 Cal- 
vinists, 580,000 Catholics. Sweden and Norway, 3,55/,000 Lutherans.— 
Denmark, 1,700,000 Lutherans. Italy, 20,210,000 Catholics. France, 
30,855,428 Catholics ; 659,000 Calvinists; 280,000 Lutherans ; 51,000 Jews, 
Russia in Europe, 39,000,000 Greeks, not Catholics ; 8,900,000 Catholics ; 
2,500,000 Protestants; 1,804,000 Mahometans. Turkey in Europe, 7,500,000, 
Christians. 

—- 
ORDINATIONS, &c. 

Ordained on the 3d of January last, as Pastor of the South Church and 
Society in Andover, Mass. vacated by the removal of Dr Edwards, the Rev. 
Milton Badger. Sermon by the Rev. Prof. Stuart. 

At Haverhill, Mass. Rev, Dudley Phelps, late of the Andover Institution, 
was ordained as Pastor of the Church and Society, late under the care of 
the Rev. Joshua Dodge. 

Rev. Samuel K. Sneed was installed to the pastoral care of the Lebanon 
and Springfield united Churches, in Washington County, Kentucky, on 
the first Saturday of December last. Rev. Thomas Cleland, D.D. preached 
the Sermon and gave the charge to the pastor. 

The Rev. Preston Cummings was installed over the 2d Congregational 
Church and Society in Dighton on the 26th ult. The introductory Prayer 
was offered by Rev. Mr Furguson of Attleborough; Sermon by the Rev. Dr 


Park of Stoughton. 
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Cheologp. 


THE DOCTRINB OP BLECTION ILLUSTRATED AND 
ESTABLISHED. 


LThe following sermon was preached by the Rev. Ganprxer Sraise, D.D. 
on the evening of the second Lord’sday in Dec. 1816, It was shortly after 
published. As many things are confounded with the doctrine of Election, 
which do not belong to it, and misconceptions of it still prevail to some 
extent in the church of Christ, it has been thought expedient to repub- 
lish this discourse in the Magazine.—It is recommended to the inquirer, 
as a clear and lucid exposition of the doctrine, worthy of an attentive and 
serious perusal._-We do not, however, recommend preaching this doc- 
trine in abstract terms, asan isolated truth; for in the scriptures it is uniform- 
ly exhibited in connexion with other truths which open to us the treasu- 
ries of everlasting love: it stands inthe gospel asa proof of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God and of_ the exhaustless riches of his grace as reveal- 
ed in the plan of salvation through Jesus Christ.} 


Ernestans i, 3, 4, 5. Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heaven- 
ly places in Christ; according as He hath chosen us in him before the 
foundation of the world, that we should be holy and without blame be- 
fore Him in love; having predestinated us unto the adoption of chil- 


dren, by Jesus Christ unto Himself, according to the good pleasure of 


his will. 
Tue epistle to the Ephesians is one of the most practical portions 


of the Bible. No christian can read it without being impressed © 


with the majesty and sweetness of its truths, and without feeling 
that he has been fed with “‘the sincere milk of the word.”’ It is 
worthy of observation that in dictating this epistle, the Spirit of God 
directed the Apostle in his first thought, to the doctrine of Election. 
The writer seems transported with a view of the unsearchable wis- 
dom and grace of God in the work of man’s redemption, and after 
his accustomed salutations, gives utterance to his elevated senti- 
ment in the language of our text: ‘Blessed be the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with al spiritual bless- 
ings in heavenly places in Christ; according as He hath chosen us 
in Him before the foundation of the world, that we should be holy 
and without blame before Him in love: having predestinated us unto 
the adoption of children by Jesus Christ unto Himself, according to 


the good pleasure of his will.’’ It is impossible to avoid the con. - 


clusion, that this passage of scripture brings into view the discrimi- 
— Voxg. xr. AD. 3..0-MGrch, 1898. 15 " 
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nating grace of God in the gospel method of salvation. It speaks of 
*‘spiritual blessings;”’ it speaks of them as the gift of God; it repre- 
sents them as imparted to those whom he had ‘‘chosen in Christ be- 
fore the foundation of the world, that they should be holy; and to 
add energy to the thought, it represents the persons to whom 
they are imparted, as ‘‘predestinated”’ unto the adoption of children, 
from a wise regard to the *‘good pleasure of his will.”’ 

Whatever may be our views concerning the doctrine of election, 
in whatever perplexity and darkness it may to our minds be envel- 
oped, or however strenuously we may deny it; it is evident that the 
Apostle Paul believed it, and has stated it with great precision in the 
words of ourtext. But my brethren, this subject is involved in no 
such perplexity as is sometimes imagined. It is ene of those im- 
portant, plain, practical truths which must be believed and loved. 

In endeavoring to give as scriptural and intelligible view of this 
subject as I can, I propose 

To illustrate the doctrine; 

To evince the truth ofit, and 

. To vindicate it from objections. 

I, Tam to illustrate or explain the doctrine of Election. 

This is the more needful, because it is sometimes identified with 
things that are not true, and often confounded with things that are true 
but which are foreign to the subject. Let it be observed therefore, 

1. That it is no part of the doctrine of Election, that God created a 
part of mankind merely to damn them. ‘This is often said by those 
who wish to bring the doctrine into contempt. But it is not true. 
The ultimate object for which God created all men is the advance- 
mentof his own glory. He will punish multitudes of the human 
race ‘‘with everlasting destruction from his presence;”’ but he did not 
bring them into being merely for the sake of punishing them. ‘God 
is love.”” There is not one malevolent emotion rankling in his bo- 
som. It is one of the foulest stains that was ever cast upon his 
spotless character, to admit the thought that he brought creatures 
into being merely for the purpose of making them forever miserable. 
In itself, he desires the salvation of every living man. We have 
his eath, ‘that he has no pleasure in the death of him that dieth.”’ 
If he destroys the wicked, it is because their perdition is insepara- 
ble from the promotion of his own glory, and the highest good of 
his Kingdom, and not because it is well pleasing to his benevolent 
mind or the ultimate object of their creation. 

2. It isno part of the doctrine of Election, that Christ died exclu- 
sively for the Elect. Such a representation is an unjustifiable per- 
version of the doctrine, and exposes it to unanswerable objections. 
Though there would have been no atonement but for God’s design 
to save the elect, and though there could have been no designs of 
mercy toward the elect without an atonement; yet the doctrine of 
atonement.and election are two cistinct things. Mach idle breath 
whd liberal crimination might have been spared, by giving them 
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that place in the christian system which they hold in the word of 
God. It has never yet been proved that Christ died exclusively for 
the elect. If language has any meaning, we are bound to believe 
that ‘*he tasted death for every man.’’ One would imagine that if 
the Apostle had intended to put this question forever at rest, he 
could not have said more than he has in these memorable words: 
‘And he is the propitiation for our sins; and not for our sins only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world.” , 

3. It is ne part of the doctrine of Election, that the Elect will be 
saved let them do what they will. The immutable law of the divine 
kingdom has made personal holiness essential to eternal life. It is 
not less certain that ‘tno man will see the Lord without holiness,’’ 
than that no man will see the Lord unless he be of the ‘election of 
grace.’ The elect cannot be saved unless they possess supreme 
love to God, sincere contrition for all their sins, and faith unfeigned 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. The elect can no more enter heaven 
without being prepared for it than the non-elect. If aman contin- 
ues stupid and secure, if he never reads the Scriptures, if he never 
attends upon the word and ordinances, if he is never anxious for 
the salvation of his soul, if he never repeonts and believes the gospel, 
if he never becomes a follower of the meek and lowly Jesus; he 
may rest assured there is nothingin the doctrine of election that 
willsave him. ‘Except ye repent, ye sball all likewise perish.’” 

4. It is no part of Election, that the non-elect will not be saved i 
they do as well as they can. If they would *‘ repent and believe the 
gospel,” there is nothing in the doctrine of Election that would 
destroy them. If they would become reconciled to God, he would 
regard them with favor. If they would ‘come to Christ,” they 
should **in no wise be cast out.” Let the non-elect do their duty, 
and they will be saved. Nay, let them possess one holy desire, and 
they will be saved. And if they will not do this, it does not be- 
come thei to wrest the doctrine of Election and say, itis an essen- 
tial part of it that,do what they will, they must be lost. Not one 
of the non-elect will be lost, unless he persist in impenitence, reject 
the offers of mercy to the last, and die in his sins, 

5. Itis no part of the doctrine of Election, that the non-elect cannot 
comply with the terms of the gospel. ‘The efforts to vindicate the 
doctrine of election without separating it from this unscriptural no- 
tion, have not only proved futile, but done harm. There is but 
one thing that prevents the non-elect from accepting the offers of 
mercy, and that is their cherished enmity against God. We are 
well aware that the Scriptures represent it to be impossible for men 
to do what they are unwilling to do. Hence says our Saviour, ‘* No 
man can come to me except the Father which hath sent me draw 
him.’ His ideadoubtless is, that men cannot come to him, because 
they are unwilling to come; for he had just said, in the course of 
the same address, ‘‘ And ye will not come unto me, that ye might 
have life.” He sopposes that mere anwillingness renders it impossi- 
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ble for themto come. This mode of speaking not only runs through 
the Bible, but is agreeable to the plainest dictates of reason and 
common sense. All the inability of the non-elect therefore to com- 
ply with the terms of the gospel, arises from their unwillingness to 
comply. Their inability is of a moral, and not a physical nature. 
It isa criminal impotence. It consists in nothing but their own 
voluntary wickedness. While, therefore, it is proper to say, that 
men cannot do what they are unwilling to do, it is also pro- 
per to say, that they can do what they are willing todo. It is no 
perversion of language to say, that a knave can be honest, or thata 
drunkard can be temperate ; for every one knows that they could 
be, if they would. Hence it is no perversicn to say, that a sinful 
man can become holy, or that the non-elect can comply with the 
terms of the gospel. Their unwillingness lays them under no na- 
tural inability, and may at any time be removed by their being wil- 
ling. The non-elect are just as able to repent and believe the gos- 
pel as the elect, if they were but disposed to do so. They are as 
capable of doing right as of doing wrong. The doctrine of election 
leaves themin full possession of all their powers as moral agents, 
and all possible liberty to choose or refuse the offers of mercy. 
But for his voluntary wickedness, Judas was as able to accept the gos- 
pel as Paul. The non-elect are able to comply with the terms of 
the gospel, if they choose to do it. Itis therefore their own choice, 
and not the decree of election, that shuts them out of the kingdom 
of heaven. All representations of the doctrine of election, there- 
fore, that deny the non-elect natural power to comply with the over- 
tures of mercy, form no part of that doctrine as it is exhibited in the 
Bible. 

But if none of these things belong to the doctrine of election, 
what is it? For the sake of a clear understanding of the subject, 
several things must be particularly observed. 

1. All mankind are by nature ina state of sin and condemnation. 
They are ‘‘ estranged from the womb.’’ The “imagination of 
man’s heart is evil from his youth.” By the apostacy of their first 
parents, sin and the curse are the birth-right of all their natural 
descendants from generation to generation ; so that by their offence, 
all their posterity come into the world with a corrupt nature, and 
under the wrath of God. 

2. Notwithstanding the native corruption of the human heart, and 
the lost condition of all mankind by nature, God has provided a full 
and complete atonement for all their sins. The atonement was 
made, not for the elect or non-elect, as such, but all men as sinners. 
‘¢ God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on him might not perish, but have everlasting 
life.”?, The atonement of Christ is sufficient for all, adapted to all, 
offered to all, and irrespective of the divine purpose as to its effec- 
tual application, made as much for one man as another. 
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3. Notwithstanding the unlimited provision of the gospel, all with 
one consent reject the overtures of mercy, and will not come unto 
Christ that they might have life. Left to himself, every individual 
of the human race will reject the Saviour and plunge to perdition. 
No sense of guilt and danger, no consciousness of obligation and 
duty, no pressure of motives will constrain a living man to lay down 
the arms of rebellion anc@ be reconciled to God. If the Spirit of 
God does not appear in tie glory of his grace to wrest the weapons 
of revolt from his hands and make the sinner willing in the day of 
his power, all are lost and Christ is dead in vain. 

4. This sad result God has determined to prevent. He does not 
mean that all mankind shall finally perish. He does not intend 
that they shall rob him of his glory, nor his Son of the reward of 
his death. Some hesaves. There is a part he rescues from them- 
selves and from perdition. This number is definite. His eye is 
upon them. When in the gall of bitterness and bonds of iniquity, 
he sends his Spirit to convince them of their lost condition, to show 
them their need of mercy, to make his word quick and powerful, 
to create them anew in Christ Jesus, and to make them meet for 
the inheritance of the saints in light. He begins, carries on and 
completes the work, and receives them at last to ‘* the glory which 
is to be revealed.”’ 

5. God does this from design. Who are saved and who lost, is 
not with him a matter of indifference. He has not committed the 
destiny of souls to the obscure omnipotency ofchance. He form- 
ed a purpose to renew, and sanctify, and justify, and glorify a cer- 
tain part of our fallen race. He formed this purpose from eterni- 
ty. This design is an eternal design; this determination an eternal, 
irrevocable decree. 

6. In doing this, it is important to remark, that God is governed 
by a wise regard to his own good pleasure. He does not. sanctify 
and save one part of mankind rather than another, because one 
part is better than another. The elect are no more worthy of 
being made the objects of regenerating and redeeming grace, than 
the non-elect. When the design of saving them was formed. they 
were not in being, and ‘* had cone neither good nor evil.”” During 
the whole of their unregenerate state, they were opposing God and 
contemning the Son of his love. The moment before their regene- 
ration, they were his determined enemies. It could not therefore, 
have been from regard to any thing in them, that they were taken 
and others left, but froma regard to the mere good pleasure of God. 
It was a sovereign purpose. It was that all the glory might redound 
to God’s great and holy name. 

7. Nor is itless important to subjoin, that this sovereign and eter- 
nal purpose was formed in view of the atonement of Christ. In its 
practical influence it regarded men as already fallen by their iniqui- 
ty, and beyond the possibility of deliverance except by atonement. 
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When God determined to savea part of mankind, he had it in 
prospect to provide such an expiation for the sins of the world, as 
to justify him in the unlimited offer of pardon, and in the full and 
complete justification of all who accept it. He owed it to himself, 
in forming the purpose to save, to devise a consistent method of sal- 
vation. It would have been a violation of the rights of moral go- 
vernment, to have received rebels into favor ‘* without the shed- 
ding of blood.’? Hence the elect are said to be ‘* chosen in Christ.”’ 
In other places they are said to be ‘‘Christ’s seed.’’ In others 
they are represented as ‘ given to him’’ by his Father. When in 
the covenant of peace, he engaged to lay down his life for the sins 
of the world, a stipulated number was ** given him” as his reward. 
In view of mankind as already plunged in guilt and ruin, and ot 
Christ as making an adequate atonement, God ‘* chose them to sal- 
vation, through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth.”’ 

This is what we suppose the scriptures mean by the doctrine of 
election. The Apostle represents himself and the christians at 
Ephesus to be ‘‘ chosen’’--‘* chosen in Christ’”—** chosen in him 
before the foundation of the world ;’’ and that, not upon condition 
they would te holy, nor because of any foreseen holiness; but 
‘‘that they should be holy and without blame before him in love, 
having predestinated them unto the adoption of children by Jesus 
Christ unto himself, according to the good pleasure of his will.’’ 

With this illustration of the doctrine, we pass, 

il. To shew that it is true. 

We think the truth of this doctrine may be evinced, 

1. From the divine immutability. 

God is unchangeable. ‘‘ He is of one mind and none can turn 
him.”” But if God is unchangeable, then every thing that has been, 
or will be, was unalterably fixed and determined in the divine mind 
from eternity. Hence it is written, ‘*The counsel of the Lord stand- 
eth forever, the thoughts of his heart to all generations.”? Hence God 
himself claims this exalted character: ‘*‘ 1 am God, and there is 
none else ; 1 am God, and there is none like me; declaring the 
end from the beginning, and from ancient times, the things that are 
not yet done ; saying, my counsel shall stand, and I will do all my 
pleasure.”’ If we could suppose the Deity to be wiser, and better, 
and mightier at some times than at others, we might suppose, that 
with every accession of knowledge, goodness and power, he would 
form some new design. But he is always the same. And as his 
character never alters, so his purposes never alter. Hence the 
divine immutability secures the doctrine of election. If the divine 
mind has formed any new purpose with regard to the salvation of 
men, then he has altered bis plans, and is mutable; but if he has 
always been of the same mind, then unless he actually saves the 
whole, he must have formed the purpose of saving a certain part. 
Every individual he saves, he must have ‘ always meant to save,” 
he must hare always chosen and determined te save. Bunt this is 
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nething mere nor less than the doctrine of election. All the objec- 
tions, therefore, that are made against the doctrine of election, are 
levelled equally against the divine immutability. 

2. The doctrine of election may be conclusively argued from the 
divine foreknowledge. 

The mere light of nature is enough to teach us, that God knows 
all things present, past, and to come. It is impossible that a being 
of infinite wisdom, should commence a system of operations, with- 
out knowing what he is about to do. If God does not know all events 
before they actually take place, then his knowledge may increase, 
and he may be wiser to-morrow than he is to-day. In short, if he 
does not foreknow all things, he may not only from day to day, dis- 
cover things that are new, but he may deduce new results from 
them, may misjudge in his arrangements, and be frustrated in his 
purposes. But the Bible puts this question beyond a doubt.—— 
‘¢ Known unto God are all his works, from the beginning of the 
world.” Itis asettled point, then, that God knew from all eterni- 
ty, every thing that would take place. 

God, therefore, knows who will at last be saved. In the ages of 
eternity, he beheld the long track of time from the fall of Adam 
to the general judgment, and fixed his eye on every individual of 
the human family, that would at last enter into his kingdom. He 
knew the exact number, and he knew with absolute certainty. I say 
he knew with certainty; for there is nothing else that deserves the 
name of knowledge, except that whichiscertain. God didnot know 
how many, and who would probably be saved, but how many would 
certainly be saved. Absolutely to foreknow a mere contingency, 
is impossible. To know who might be saved, and who might not 
be saved, is to know nothing about it. Certainly to know that a 
thing will be, and yet certainly to know that it may not be, is the 
same thing as certainly to know, and not certainly to know at the 
same time; which is palpable contradiction. It must be conceded, 
therefore, that God must have known with absolute certainty, the 
exact number of those who would be saved. But how could this 
be known, unless it were a determined event? If it were undeter- 
mined, it was uncertain; and if uncertain, it could not certainly be 
known. Let any man but an Atheist, look at this with an unpre- 
judiced mind, and be must receive the doctrine of election. How 
could God know from eternity, how many would be saved, unless he 
had from eternity determined to save precisely this number? I[n 
eternity, there was no being but God himself. There was no hea- 
vens and no earth; no angels and no men. God existed alone. 
And when he existed alone, he certatuly knew how many intelligent 
beings would exist, and how many wouldbe saved. But where did 
he obtain this knowledge? Not from any other being beside him- 
self, for there was no other; and not from himself unless he had 
formed the determination to save them; for if he had not formed 
the determination to save them, he could not have known that they 
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would besaved. Itis just as certain therefore, that God determin- 
ed from eternity who would be saved, as that he knew from eterni- 
ty who would be saved. ‘‘For whom he did foreknow, he also did 
predestinate.’’ But this is nothing more nor less than the doctrine 
of election. All the objections which lie against the doctrine of 
election, lie with equal force against the divine prescience. 

3. In proof of this doctrine, we shall make our appeal to the He- 
ly Scriptures. 

We consider the doctrine unanswerably demonstrated from the 
preceding considerations; but ‘‘to the law and the testimony.”” M 
audience receive the Scriptures as the word of God, and the infal- 
lible rule of faith and practice. Here then we have a standard to 
which every thing must bow. From this oracle, there is no ap- 
peal. Let us go then to the Bible; and let us go—not to alter, not 
to expunge, not to supply, not to wrest from its plain and obvious 
meaning a single word: but simply to inquire, what the Lord hath 
spoken, and to yield our pre-conceived opinions to the paramount 
authority of eternal truth. Here, if we are not deceived, you will 
find the doctrine of election revealed as plainly as language can re- 
veal it. 

Before we extend this investigation, let me beg you to read with 
care the words of the apostle, in our text: *‘According as God hath 
chosen us in Christ;”’ and as though this were equivocal, he adds, 
‘“‘according as he hath chosen us in him before the foundation of the 
world; and to give emphasis to the sentiment, he subjoins, ‘‘hav- 
ing predestinated us to the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to 
himself, according to the good pleasure of his will.” Is not this the 
doctrine of election? 

Turn to the eleventh verse of the same chapter: ‘‘In whom also 
we have obtained an inheritance, being predestinated according to 
the purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel of his 
own will.’? Does this bear no resemblance to the decree of elec- 
tion? 

The same thought you will also find in that noble challenge of the 
apostle towards the close of the eighth of Romans. Paul had hopes 
of an elevated character. He ‘‘knew that all things worked to- 
gether for good to them thatlove God.’”’ And how did he know this? 
He looked through the miseries and the darkness of time, to the 
counsels ofeternity. ‘And we know,” saith he, ‘‘that all things work 
together for good to them that love God; to them who are the call- 
ed according to his purpose. For whom he did foreknow, he also did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image of his son, that he might 
be the first born among many brethren. Moreover, whom he did 
predestinate, them he also called; and whom he called, them he also 
justified; and whom he justified them he also glorified. What shall 
we say then to these things? If God be for us, who can be against 
us? Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s elect?” How 
characteristic of this noble apostle to say, in the opening of this 
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epistle, ‘‘] am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ!’’—and how de- 
lightful to hear him thus glorying in electing grace! 

In the ninth chapter of the same epistle there is a remarkable 
passage, which, with all their efforts, the opposers of this doctrine 
bave found it hard to pervert or mistnderstand. The apostle’s af- 
fection for his countrymen had led him to see with grief, that ‘‘all 
are not Israel which are of Israel;’? and in this lamented fact, to 
acknowledge that the destinies of men were in the hands of a sove- 
reign God. He saw sovereignty every where. He could not tell 
why Ishmael might not have been as fit a subject of the promise as 
Isaac. Both were the seed of Abraham, and yet it was the pleasure 
of God to fix his love on Isaac. Hence it is written, ‘‘In Isaac shall 
thy seed be called.’’—‘‘And not only this, but when Rebecca also 
had conceived by one. even by our father {saac, (for the children 
being not yet born, neither having done any good or evil, that the pur- 
pose of God according to election might stand, not of works, but of 
him that calleth) it was said unto her, the elder shall serve the 
younger, as it is written, Jacob have I loved. but Esau have I hated.’ 
—Think of this. 

In the second epistle to Timothy, the first chapter, and the ninth 
verse, we have this unequivocal declaration: ‘‘Who hath saved us 
and called us with an holy calling, not according to our works, but 
according to his own purpose and grace, which he has given us in 
Christ Jesus before the world began.’’ And in the second epistle to 
the Thessalonians, the second chapter and thirteenth verse; we 
have this declaration: ‘God hath from the beginning, chosen you to 
salvation through sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth.” 
If there is any import in language, these passages of scripture ex- 
pressly assert the doctrine of personal, unconditional election to ho- 
liness and eternal life. 

Though all scripture is given by inspiration of God, and alike en- 
titled to our confidence, yet it is desirable to throw together the 
thoughts of our Saviour on this interesting subject. There is no 
doctrine which he more frequently enforced, and in which he more 
greatly rejoiced, than the doctrine of election. [t was a common 
observation with him, that ‘‘many are called, but few are chosen.”’* 
He told his disciples, ‘‘Ye have not chosen me, but J have chosen 
you and ordained you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit.’’{ 
The same sentiment he inculcated in his reproof to the mother of 
Zebedee’s children: ‘‘to sit on my right hand, and on my leit, is not 
mine to give; but it shall be given to them for whom it is prepared 
of my Father.’’{ Again he says, alluding to the promise of the 
everlasting covenant, ‘‘All that the Father hath given me, shall come 
to me.’’§ In the tenth chapter of the same evangelist, he likewise 
speaks of his elect with peculiar tenderness. He calls them his 
flock, his ‘‘sheep,”’ for whom he pre-eminently laid down his life. 
‘*My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and I give unto them 

*Matt. xx, 16, and xxii, 14. tJohn xv, 16. +Matt. xx, 23, SJohn yi, 5” 
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eternal life, and they shall never perish, neither shall any pluck 
them out of my hand. My Father that gave them me, is greater 
than all; and no man is able to pluck them out of my Father’s 
hand.”’ In the same chapter he told the Jews, ‘‘Ye believe not, 
because ye are not of my sheep.” In his prayer in the garden, he 
prayed for the elect, and forthem only. These are his words: ‘I pray 
tor them; | pray not for the world, but for them which thou hast given 
me.’’* Christ also speaks of the impossibility of deceiving the 
elect’’—of ‘shortening the days of tribulation for the elect’s sake,” 
and of God’s avenging ‘this own elect.’’t Such declarations do not 
need any comment, and we believe they do not admit any evasion. 
You may pervert and disbelieve them, but they are the words of 
Christ, and not one of them shall pass away. Future scenes shall 
reveal their unchanging verity, in signals hung out from the rending 
earth and the blackened heavens. The day is on the wing, when 
you shall ‘‘see the Son of man coming in the clouds with power and 
great glory.” The voice of the archangel will then proclaim the 
doctrine of election. ‘Then shall'the Son of man send his angels, 
and shall gather together his elect from the four winds.”’{ And 
when gathered before him what will he say? What will he say, my 
brethren—He will preach the doctrine of election to an assembled 
universe, as though ‘‘seven thunders uttered their voices.””. Turn- 
ing to those on his right hand, he will say, ‘‘Come ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world!” The top-stone of the christian temple will then be 
brought forth with the shoutings of electing grace. 

But it is needless to multiply testimony: I have often been sur- 
prised, that men who profess to receive the Bible as the rule of their 
faith, should question the truth of this doctrine. It must be either 
that they do not read the Bible; or, that they pervert its plain and 
obvious import; or that they feel at liberty to deny what God has 
expressly revealed. I should feel myself acting by far the more 
consistent part to disavow the truth of revealed religion, than to 
avow it and deny the doctrine of election. Search the Scriptures, 
my brethren, and remember that no truth however unpleasant, if 
found there, is to be treated with indifference and disrespect. You 
are bound to believe what is true. The claim of God upon your 
faith is as imperative as his claim upon your practice. You have 
no more right to disbelieve the doctrines of the gospel, than to ne- 
glect its duties. Both are crime; both are rebellion. If you have 
difficulties in viewing this subject, be willing to sit at the feet of Je- 
sus and “learn of him.”? Submit your all to the decisions of his ho- 
ly Spirit. No matter what may have been your prejudices; no mat- 
ter what your habits of thinking; no matter what your premeditated 
systems;—when we preach to you the solemn truths contained in 
the Bible, when on the face of the most unwelcome doctrine, we 

*John xvii, 9. + Mask xiii, 22.—Matthew xxiv, 22,—Luke xviii, 7. 
a Mark xii 27. 
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show you the indelible impress, “Thus saith the Lord;’’ you may 
murmur and complain, you may reject and contemn,—but you are 
fighting against God.—T'o be continued. 


DUTIES AND REWARD QF RULING ELDEBS. 
(Continued from page 24.) 


Ill. Tne wees oF AN ELDER IN THE PERFORMANCE OF 
pury.—And very likely a conscientious man feels ready to 
say, who is suflicient for these things? Whatever others may 
think of us, weare conscious in ourselves of somuch folly andim- 
prudence and coldness in Christ’s cause and indicision in acting 
and doing for God, and want of fervor in our prayers, and 
deficiency in our knowledge, that we proclaim ourselves unfit 
for such an office on which there is depending so much which 
concerns the honor of Christ and the welfare of souls. We 
cannot attempt this great work, lest the enemy fall upon us in 
our halting and evil come to us and to the church of Christ. 
My Brethren, if it wereso in the providence of God, that yop 
must labor in a cause you thought desperate, yet if it were 
plain that duty called you, you would be required by the Gos- 
pel to labor cheerfully and in the exercise of faith in God’s 
overruling hand. Duty is never measured by a prospect of 
success itself or by misfortune. But God has not set the El- 
der upon a desperate work nor left him without help in his 
arduous calling. 

Ist. Elders havea right to expect the prayers of the church.— 
The united earnest prayer of the church availeth much. But 
the members of the church too often forget and realize too lit- 
tle when they do remember it, that the officers of the church 
need and expect their prayers both in public and in private. 
When the church meets to pray the officers should be remem- 
bered, that God would give them wisdom and grace in such 
measure as they need, to walk before his people in his fear 
and favor ; and in the private intercessions of individuals they 
are bound to pray for the peace of Jerusalem and that God 
would make their rulers peace. It has been said * a praying 
people make a preaching minister,” and I will add * @ ruling 
Elder.” The members of the church should cultivate the fecl- 
ing of their own dependance on God for every good thing, and 
also remember that their Elders need a double portion of his 
Spirit. Yes, my Christian brethren, it is a part of our de- 
mand upon you that you rememberus in your prayers; itis a 
part of our help; itis necessary for our souls; it is necessary 
for your good and growth in grace and the increase of the 
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church. If ye will, ye can withhold them, but you do it at thé 
peril of your Saviour’s displeasure. 

2dly. They must look for the promised aid of the Holy Ghost. 
This is the last and grand resort; we may and must rely ou 
the Holy Ghost; without it we are but sinful and weak crea- 
tures at our best estate: with it we can do all things. As it 
is said in the Acts of the Apostles, he was a good man and 
full of the Holy Ghost, and mighty works « were done by 
him.” We need that same Holy Ghost to give us wisdom to 
discern what is right and best for the church—to make us bold 
for God—to open our hearts to devise liberal things—and 
finally to crown our labors with success. No man can make 
a good Elder uniess the Holy Ghost work powerfully in him 
and by him. And the Spirit’s help, the Elder may look for 
with confidence. ‘According as thy day is so shall thy 
strength be,’ is the promise of Sacred Scripture, and again 
—*‘if I go away I will send the comforter to you, and when 
the spirit of truth has come, he shall guide you into all truth,”’ 
is the promise of Jesus Christ. Under his guidance and di- 
rection and protection, how wisely and safely and success- 
fully will the Elder be led on. And you, my brethren, who 
are set apart for this sacred office, to you is this word of con- 
solation and promise sent. Pray for—look for the presence 
and comfort of the Holy Ghost. 

And I may add not a little comfort and assistance and good 
council may be derived from the frequent meetings of the Elders 
in their capacity of officers of Christ’s church, to pour out 
their hearts to God in seeking divine direction: ‘as iron 
sharpeneth iron so does a man the countenance of his friend. 
There should be frequent and intimate converse about the 
things that concern Zion’s welfare, and an union of hearts 
and hands in the great cause to ensure their desired success. 

IV. Tae Evper’s Rewarp.—And truly there is a great 
reward both in this world and in the world to come, a reward 
fitting the dignity of him that promised it; one greater than 
the work by which it is won. 

ist. In the approbation of his own conscience. From the ef- 
fects of conscience approving or disapproving of their con- 
duct, men can never fully escape. High-handed wickedness, 
may for a time benumb the moral sensibility of the soul, and 
measurably counteract the influence of that monitor God has 
placed within; but its immortal strength shall break through 
every bond, and in the coming world press all past wicked- 
ness as instruments of vengeance to torment the transgressor. 
It approbation is peace—part of the peace of Heaven; its 
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condemnation is a part of Hell, that no change of place or 
scene can remove from the soul. It will reproach a man for 
neglecting the duties of his office unless he be given over to 
werk wickedness and shame; and for a faithful performance, 
it will commend him. In the devout performance of duty it 
will give the Elder boldness in the face of men and confidence 
before God. Says the apostle Paul, «I have fought the good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith, hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness which 
the Lord the righteous judge will give me in that day,”—and 
again, “I take you to record this day that I am pure from 
the blood of all men?”—how courageous was that good man 
with his conscience which was approving him both towards 
God and man. : 

Qdly. The love of the Church. The church is knit together 
in love, yea, bound by the strong bond of Jesus’ dying love, 
and if one member suffers, all suffer with it, and if one mem- 
ber rejoice, all rejoice with it. But that brother that shall 
stand in the face of danger, and in trouble, and with labor 
and diligence and in the spirit of kindness perform the duty 
of an Elder of the church, shall possess the warmest affec- 
tions of the people of God. The counsellor in trouble, the 
friend in spiritual distress, the adviser of youth, the bearer of 
consolation to the sick and dying, the reprover of wickedness 
and the assistant shepherd of Christ’s flock, in a faithful per- 
formance of duty entrenches himself strongly in the affections 
of the church. Our late bereavements witness this—while the 
community mourned the loss of worthy members, we mourn. 
ed the loss of Elders—we sympathized with the community 
for we are members of it, but the community could net sym- 
pathise with us—for it is a stranger to the holy tie that bound 
us, that will bind the Elder and the charch. 

Sdly. God’s favor here. Noman shall be saved from care 
and trouble; and last of all the christian, whom God is pleased 
often to save through the furnace of affliction. God’s favor 
does not insure worldly prosperity, but it does insure spirit- 
ual good; the light of his countenance is peace and his pres- 
ence is joy. The precious promises of Christ, ‘according 
to thy day shall thy strength be”’—«My grace is sufficient 
for thee—and I will never leave thee nor forsake thee’ shall 
be falfilled to the Elder in the careful and diligent perform- 
ance of his duty. God blesses us when we are in the fine of 
our duty and are sacrificing for him; he will lift upon us 
the light of his countenance and do us good. He that water- 
eth others shall himself be watered. God has so ordered it 
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that when men sacrifice temporal things in the line of duty 
for the honor of religion and the glory of God, they are re- 
compensed many fold in spiritual comforts and joys. Wit- 
ness Paul and Silas at the midnight hour in the dungeon-— 
John on the Isle of Patmos—Daniel in the lion’s den, and the 
three holy children in the fiery furnace. “Great peaco have 
they that love God’s Jaw.” 

4thly. nd glory in the world to come. In the presence of the 
Lord Jesus Christ is the final and full reward of his people. 
We believe that men are justified and saved by faith; but we 
also know from scripture that the measure of a man’s reward 
shall be according to his works. In the great rewarding day 
any and every measure of faith shall meet its proper and full 
reward; then every act of kindness done him in the person of 
his people will be remembered and a full reward given. 
Every believer shall be saved with a glorious salvation: but 
the crown of an apostle will shine with sevenfold splendor; 
greater honor shall encircle the faithful determined laborer 
than the timid backward disciple. The favor of Christ 
and his glory shall be the blessed portion of every believer, but 
blessed is the man whom Christ delights to honor. When 
Christ calls to labor and trial and suffering here in his cause, 
it is a preparatory step for future blessedness and exaltation, 
that shall as much outweigh all present enjoyment as elernity 
surpasses time. 

Concivsion.—It is of unspeakable importance that the office 
of Elder be filled with proper persons and that they diligently 
perform their various duties, for the interests of the church 
aredeeply concerned. As the government of the church is in 
a great measure in their hands as well as its teaching; im- 
proper persons such as are ificapacitated by ignorance or 
mental weakness or spiritual dulness, invested with the office, 
will do, if not prevented by divine grace, immense mischief by 
their improper teaching and unwise ruling. 

When invested with the office it is all important that 
they be diligent in their duty. If the constituted Pastors feed 
not the flock, who shall feed them? If the shepherds neglect 
them, who shall gather the wanderers?) The orderly walk of 
the members of the church, their growth in grace, the in- 
crease of the church in its members—the glory of Christ, are 
all secured by a faithful performance of duty.—-And on the 
contrary, dulness and hardness of heart in the church—con- 
tentions—backbitings—dissentions—leauness of souls—and 
thinness of numbers, will follow from the neglect to which an 
Elder may be tempted by the love or fear of the world, or his 
own dulness of soul. 
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The Lay Eidership is an effectaal barrier which Christ has 
raised against all encroachments on the part of the preachers 
towards domination—and on the part of the people towards 
licentious liberty: Effectual if the spirit of the office is main- 
tained. As no step can Se taken in the church without their 
consent; as they are always the majority of session—as none 
can be in Presbytery unless by their absence for which they 
are accountable—as none in the Synod or General Assem- 
bly—-in the three last of which they have an equal represen- 
tation with the preachers—-they must become ignorant and 
corrupt enough to become the tools of wickedness before a 
corrupt Clergy can usurp authority over God’s heritage. 

Priestly domination, as it is called, is not the father ofignor- 
ance and corruption but rather its offspring. When the 
Elders chosen from among the people are firm to their duty, 
the dominion of the priesthood, pretendedly so feared, can 
never take place—they are an unscaied barrier. 

The office, then, is invested with all the importance that the 
peace and harmony of the church—the spread of the gospel— 
and the glory of the Lord Jesus Christ can impose, and the 
bearer is solemnly called by them all to work while the day 
Jasts, to improve the talents committed to his charge till 
Christ the Lord shall come. 


| antetinintuanteal 
——{—_— 


BRIBF ILLUSTRATIONS, 


RoMANS Viii, 16.-—-The Spirit wtself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are 
the children of God. 


In the last illustrations a subject was introduced of such im- 
portance as to require farther investigation, for which there 
was not then an opportunity:—that of mistaking highly exci- 
ted feelings, or strong impulses, without submitting them to 
the test of scripture, for the exercises of faith and of genuine 
religious affections. ‘The passage above quoted will require 
and lead to these additional remarks. 

The question for decision is; are we, or are we not, the chil- 
dren of God? Two witnesses are introduced to give testi- 
mony on the subject If the testimony of these two witnesses 
should agree, the question is decided in the affirmative; we 
are the children of God: but if the witnesses should disagree, 
the question is decided against us; we are not the children of 
God. Once of these witnesses is, our own spirit; the other is, 
the Spirit of God. Now, the inquiry is, where are we to find 
the testimony of these two witnesses? What are we to an- 
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‘\¥ derstand and receive as their voice, relating to this subject? 


‘Phat view of this important subject which we intend to illus- 
trate and confirm is this: —The testimony of our spirit is the 
decision of our own mind respecting our religious character, 
and is the same with the voice of conscience. This decision 
is the result of an impartial examination of all those views 
and feelings embraced in experimental religion, from the first 
convictions of sin, to the highest triumphs of faith, and the 
greatest ardors of devout affection. The testimony of the 
Divine Spirit is found in the Bible, and no where else. For 
this view we offer the following reasons:— 

Although there is an agreement between the testimony of 
these two witnesses; yet this agreement is net indentity. 
The testimony of each witness is separate and distinct from 
that of the other; the one does not merely repeat the state- 
ment of the other. The testimony of the Divine Spirit, must, 
therefore, be different from the exercises of the christian’s 
heart, for this is the testimony, and the only testimony which 
the christian has to give on the subject. If this is supposed 
to be given by the Spirit it is but a repetition, and not a dis- 
tinct and separate testimony. The christian assures you that 
the love of God is shed abroad in his heart and that he has 
joy and peace in believing. This is his own testimony in proof 
\ that he is a child of God. But if he should hold views, as 
some do, different from that above stated, he will go farther, 
and allege that this love, joy and peace is the testimony of the 
Spirit of God witnessing with his spirit in proof of the same 
fact. This is not, therefore, the voice of the Holy Spirit, but 
of the christian, undertaking to be the organ and to speak the 
Spirit. This repetition is, therefore, made by the christian 
~ himself; he is the only witness heard in the case. Now, if, 
\ in the civil court, a witness should repeat the same testimony 
an hundred times, this would not add in the least to its truth 
or importance. If he should repeat his own statement, as 
that of another, either not present, or not heard in court, it 
would be, at last, but his own testimony. 

The verb, translated, beareth witness with. is guupaplupet; 
compounded of guy together with, and waptupeo tv witness. 
There are other verbs compounded in a similar way, the 
meaning of which will explain and confirm the view which 
we have given above. The verb, cuumaéso, is-compounded 
of Suv ‘together with, and a part of the obsolete verb 26a, 
to suffer; and signifies to sympathize, or suffer with another. 
Heb. x. 34. For ye had compassion of me in my bonds,— 
zouverahioale; ye suffered, or sympathized with me. Here 
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ihe suffering, though arising from the same cause, was evi- 
dently not the same. ‘The suffering of the one is the loss of 
liberty, and the galling of his flesh from the chains and fetters 
with which he is bound; of the others it is mental. Your 
friend is suffering the pain arising from a dislocated joint; 
you sympathize with him. But your suffering, though from 
the same cause, is not the same with that of your friend. 
The verb, Guvepyea, signifies to work together. Mark xvi, 20. 
And they went forth und preached, the Lord working with 
them, &c. ovvepyovrlos. Here too, it is evident that the 
work of the Lord is different from that of the apostles; they 
preached the word; he gave the increase. Yet the labor of 
both concurred in accomplishing the object, the salvation of 
sinners. In like manner, the testimony of the christian and 
of the Holy Spirit are distinct from each other, though both 
concur in proving the same fact. 

Again; the work of the spirit, and the testimony of the Spirit 
must not be considered as the same. To enlighten the under- 
standing, and to change the heart, is the work of the Spirit. 
In performing this work, he is considered an agent; in giving 
testimony he is a witness. Although the same spirit is both 


agent and witness; yet this work is not ascribed to him asa , 


witness; nor this testimony, as an agent. His work, there- 
fore, and his testimony, are not the same, but distinct from 
each other. His work is performed in the heart of the chris- 
tian, making him a new creature in Christ Jesus. This faith. 
and these spiritual and devout affections which are the work 
of the spirit, constitute the testimony given by the christian 
himself. This work of the Spirit may, and actually does bear 
the most decisive testimony of the goodness, wisdom and 
power of the agent; but this is not the point now to be proved; 
for, on this subject there is no doubt. This is the question 
now to be decided; is this professor of religion a real chris- 
tian, a child of God? Testimony which does not relate to 
this point, whatever its truth and importance may otherwise 
be will answer no purpose in deciding the question. The 
Spirit may give testimony respecting his own work; but in 
giving this testimony, he is not an agent, but a witness. An 
architect may give testimony respecting a building which he 
has erected; but in this, he is considered as sustaining a char- 
acter different from that which he sustained while performing 
his work. ‘The work, therefore, and the testimony of the 
Spirit, are not the same. 

The testimony of the christian is this: I have been clearly and 


thoroughly convinced of sin; have been brought to believe that | 


Vor. xz. VO. S.meMargh, 1823. 17 
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, for my transgressions of the divine law, [am justly condemned. 


This excited my fear; I became alarmed and distressed, and 
cried, what must Ido to be saved? I was told to believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and I should be saved. But my attempts 
to believe were as ineffectual as they would have been to move 
the paralyzed limb. I became convinced that I was not only 
condemned, but utterly helpless; I could not, by any means, 
atone for the sins I had committed, or avert the stroke of jus- 
tice which I deserved. This conviction increased my appre- 
hension and distress; and [ found that I had no plea, no hope 
of escape, but in the mercy of God. If L perished, it would 
be what I deserved; if saved, it would be to the praise of the 
glory of las grace. ‘Thus subdued, T had new and transform- 
ing views of the plan of salvation through a crucified Saviour. 
The invitations and promises of the gospel appeared in a 
new light, as exactly suited to my case, as intended for me. 
The view of this Divine Saviour, suffering for me, and of the 
rich and boundless mercy of God through him, excited a hope 
which relieved me from the fear of condemnation. My heart 
was sweetly drawn to the Saviour, and to God, by love; I felt 
thankful for the blessings of peace, of joy and hope which 
had been bestowed on me; I mourned for sin with a new kind 
of sorrow; formerly I was alarmed at my danger, now I 
grieved that I was sinful and polluted. These views and 
these feelings, with greater or less degrees of clearness and 
vigor, continue to this day; and sometimes I think they in- 
crease. Of one thing [ am certain, that | see more clearly 


_ the deceitfulness and the vileness of sin. This renders more 


precious to my heart the Saviour, whose blood cleanses from 


_ all sin; this leads me to greater watchfulness and prayer, ana 


cloathes me with humility. I love the law, the ordinances and 
the people of God, and am daily and hourly distressed that I 
ove them no more. I am determined, through the grace of 
God, to spend my life in his service; and When I die, to com- 
mend my departing spirit to Jesus Christ my Saviour. 

The Holy Spirit comes forward with his testimony, as we 
find it recorded in the Bibles affirming that these are the 
views, and exercises, and feelings of the children of God; 
that these are the characteristic features of every one of them; 
that they are all convinced of their guilt, their danger and 
their helplessness; that their hopes of pardon and acceptance 
with God rest exclusively on the righteousness and death of 
Jesus Christ, and on the mercy of God through him; that they 
Jove this Saviour, and cleave to him with purpose of heart; 
that the love of God ts shed abroad in their hearts: that under 
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the controlling influence of this love, they keep his command- 
ments; that they are thankful to God for his unspeakable gift; 
that they mourn for sin, not with the sorrow of the world 
which worketh death, but with that godly sorrow which work- 
eth reformation to eternal life; that aware of the deceitfulness 
of their own hearts, and of the dangers to which they are ex- 
posed from the world, the flesh, and the devil, they watch and 
pray, and work out their own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling, trusting tor aid and for guidance, to God who, of his 
goud pieasure, worketh in them, both to will and to do; that 
while they live, they are determined to live unto the Lord, and 
when they die, they will die unto the Lord; that whether, there- 
fore, they live or die, they will be the Lord’s. 

Such is the testimony of the Spirit, on this interesting sub- 
ject, given in the Bible, either in explicit declarations, or in 
examples left upon record for our warning, instruction and 
comfort; given, not in systematic order, but interspersed 
through the whole sacred volume, with a pleasing variety of 
manner, intended to suit every capacity and condition in life. 
There is not a view nor a feeling in the christian’s heart res- 
pecting which the testimony of the Spirit is not given. Is he 
alarmed and distressed from a sense of his danger? The 
Spirit declares that he is a sinner, is already condemned, and 
that the wrath of God abideth on him. Is he convinced of 
his own helplessness? The Spirit declares that he is without 
strength, even dead in trespasses and in sins, that without 
Christ he can do nothing. Does he rejoice in hope? The 
Spirit testifies that Christ is our hope, and that there is joy 
and peace in believing. Boes he love God? The Spirit teaches 
that every one who is born of God, will love God. Does he 


repent of his sins? The Spirit aflirms that the goodness of 


God leadeth to repentance. 

With this testimony of the Heavenly witness the christian, 
after frequent and impartial examination of his own case, 
compares his own views and feclings, and is thus led to the 
safe and joyous conclusion that he is a child of God. This 
conclusion rests on the concurrent and united testimony of his 
own spirit, and that of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit of truth 
describes the character of the children of God, states the 
joys and sorrows, the hopes and fears, the conflicts and tri- 
umphs which are peculiar to them, defines the principles, the 
motives, the desires by which they are habitually governed. 
The christian cannot deny, nay. he will acknowledge with 
gratitude to God, that this is his own character; and is, there- 
fore, entitled to all the encouragement and all the blessedness 
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connected with the conclusion, that he is, tudeed, a child of 
God. Other christians, judging of his sincerity by his life; 
aud comparing this life with the testimony of the Spirit, come 
to the same conclusion, that he is a brotherin Christ, and an 
heir with them of the same glorious inheritance; and they will 
receive and love and treat him accordingly. 

By this method of deciding the question, the testimony of 
the Spirit is not identified with that of the christian, nor with 
his own work in the heart. ‘The testimony of each witness is 
distinct from that of the other; and yet their perfect accord- 
ance establishes the point in question. The christian’s hope 
of adoption does not rest on the vagueness and uncertainty of 
feeling, but on the certainty and immutability of trath itself. 

That the testimony of the Spirit is found in the Bible, and 
there alone, is evident, we think, from thescripture itself. If 
prophets and apostles have written and spoken for our in- 
struction, it was as they were moved by the Holy Spirit. Paul 
declares that his preaching to the Corinthians was the testimony 
of God. In another place he calls it the testimony of Christ. 
in both these passages he means the gospel; for it was the 
gospel which he preached, not only in Corinth, but in every 
other place. He exhorts Timothy; Be not thou ashamed of the 
testimony of the Lord——Here he also means the Gospel as is 
evident from the context. ‘The Psalmist informs us that, the 
testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. That 
the word of God is here intended is obvious from its effect; if 
makes wise the simple; it instructs the ignorant. The scrip- 
tures, said the Saviour, testify of me. Generally among men 
that which is delivered as testimony," is considered worthy of 
more confidence, than that which is delivered in a different 
way. Hence, prophets and apostles have often delivered 
their messages in this form. John delivers his gospel to the 
world asa witness, testifying these things. It was the great 
object of Paul's life, and the supreme desire of his heart to tes- 
tify the gospel af the grace of God. 

There are not a few, however, who entertain different views 
on this subject, and pursue a different method in deciding this 
important question. ‘They find, or suppose they find the tes- 
timony of the Spirit in the exercises of their own mind, in the 
feelings of their own heart. his inward impulse, this feel- 
ing, issubmitted to no other test, is examined and tried by no 
other standard, than itself. Each one interprets this feeling 
for himself, and gives it such meaning, makes it speak such 
language as he thinks proper. This feeling is supposed to 
speak a language as certain as the scripture, and to posseas 
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au authority equal, and sometimes even superior to that of the 
Bible itself. Particularly the Friends, sometimes called Qua- 
kers, [See Barclay’s Apology] publicly affirm that the scrip- 
tures are but a secondary rate, to which their inward light is 
not to be submitted, as to a test of superior authority. Others, 
who would not make this declaration, yet act on the same 
principle of interpretation. They profess to be born of God: 
You ask them, on what grounds this hope is built; for what 
reasons this belief is entertained? ‘They reply, that they have 
the witness of the spirit, in their hearts, stating to them, that 
they are the children of God. From farther inquiry it will 
appear that itis their own feelings which they suppose to be the 
testimony of the Spirit. These feelings which are supposed to 
perform this high and important purpose are those of a joyous 
character only, and this too when highly excited. That hu- 
mility, that contrition of soul, that self-abasement which 
characterize all sincere christians, are not honored with this 
office. And yet these are the work of the Spirit, and are the 
exercises of a new heart. Indeed, if there is any difference, 
we are less likely to be deceived by those feelings, than by 
those of a joyous nature. For weare more easily induced to 
believe favorably than unfavorably of ourselves. 

Now, there are some difficulties in the way of admitting the 
correctness and safety of thismethod. It implies that there arc 
no feelings of a joyous nature which are spurious and delusive. 
For, if it be admitted that there are spurious feelings; then, 
before we decide the question of our adoption on the testimony 
of these feelings, we ought first to examine and decide on the 
character of these feclings themselves. If they are counter- 
feits, nothing but mere resemblances of the genuine, the con- 
clusion drawn from them, can lead to nothing but disappoint- 
ment. -If our premises are wrong, our conclusion never can 
be right. But this is not the method; these feelings are not to 
be examined and tried by any other standard but themselves. 
It is, therefore, implied that they are all genuine. Is this, 
however, the doctrine of the scriptures? Do they not teach 
us that there are religious joys which are groundless? Take, 
as an example, the stony ground hearers. They received the 
word with joy. They professed to be believers, to be chil- 
dren of God; and might have alleged their joy in proof of 
the fact. But truth declares of them, that they had no roof 
in themselves; and assigns this as the reason why they endur- 
ed but fora wiile. Their joy was not the effect of faith, but 
of some mistake of their own. It is evident, therefore, that 
there are religious joys which are not genuine. The same 
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lesson is taught us, as was formerly stated, in the trequent and 
earnest exhortations to self-examination, to guard against 
self-deception. Now, if we are to decide the question of our 
adoption by our joys, and these joys are all genuine, why 
these exhortations, and why this examination? ‘They neces- 
sarily imply, not only the possibility, but also the danger of 
being deceived; of course, that we may mistake that which 
is spurious, for that which is real spiritual jov. We ought 
to remember that the pardon of sin is an act of God, as morat 
Governor and Judge of the world. If we can ascertain on 
good grounds, on satisfactory evidence, that this act has pass- 
ed in our favor. we may, indeed, rejoice. But this method 
seems to reverse this order: we are first to rejoice, and then 
from this joy alone, conclude that we are pardoned. This is 
putting the conclusion in the place of the premises ; the effect 
for the cause. An unpardoned sinner has no cause to rejoice, 
except that he is spared and invited to repent and believe in 
Christ. True spiritual joy is connected with, and springs 
out of the hope that we are pardoned. This hope, therefore, 
must bave some other ground than the joy to which it gives 
rise. 

Another consequence will follow from this method. Those 
who rely on the evidence of their feelings in deciding theiv 
acceptance with God, will not find that use for the Bible which 
others do. Without the light and the aid of the scriptures, 
they decide the most momentous question which can possibly 
claim their attention. Hence that holy book will be more or 
less neglected; and another standard of religion will be adopt- 
ed. By this new standard, which is their own feelings, they 
judge of themselves, of other christians, and of the means of 
grace. That preaching which docs not aim to excite their 
feelings, except through the understanding and by the influ- 
ence of truth, is not highly esteemed ; while that which is cal- 
culated to excite the feelings, though it conveys no light to the 
mind, will be much sought after, and greatly admired. Other 
christians who examine their joys and their sorrows, their 
hopes and their fears, and judge of their character and their 
life by the scriptures, will be viewed with suspicion, perhaps 
be excluded from the family of heaven. As they have taken 
their own feelings as the standard of their hopes, they may 
also take them as the guide of their life, and by this guide as- 
certain their duty. Why may they not? This latter isa case 
far less important than the former. They may go farther, and 
fancy that they are prophets, and undertake to foretell fu- 
ture events. If their acceptance with God is revealed to 
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them through their own feelings by the spirit, why may not 
other things be revealed in the same way? These feelings are 
not to be tried and explained by the scripture, nor by any 
other person, each one is to interpret them for himself; he may, 
therefore, make them mean any thing he pleases. There will 
always be found some disposed to pay more attention to these 
pretended prophesies, than they do to the word of God. 

If, indeed, these feelings are the voice of the spirit, then it 
is, strictly speaking, a revelation; and all revelations, pro- 
perly so called, are miraculous. Uoly men of old, were 
moved by the immediate and miraculous agency of the spirit, 
not by his ordinary operations. This revelation must either 
be something contained in the Bible, or something in addition 
to it, and of equal authority with it. If it is contained in the 
Bible, then this revelation is unnecessary; and God works no 
useless, unnecessary miracles. If it is not in the Bible; then, 
this Holy volume is defective, not sufficient to make the max 
of God perfect, to make him wise unto salvation, and thoroughly 
to furnish unto every good work ‘There is one thing in which 
he is interested above all things else, to know which hé can- 
not learn from the scripture, his adoption with God. This 
would require a constant succession of miracles, numerous as 
true christians on the earth, numerous as the years and days of 
their lives. 

We have never seen our own views on this subject more 
clearly or more happily expressed than they are in a lesson, 
taught us inchildhood,. the practical influence of which we de- 
sire to feel every day. «The Spirit of God maketh the read- 
ing, but especially the preaching of the word, an effectual 
mean of convincing and converting sinners, and of building 
them up, in holiness and comfort, through faith unto salva- 
tion. The whole work from the first convictions of sin, to 
the highest attainments in holiness and comfort, is ascribed to 
the agency of the Spirit. But this agency is not direct and im- 
mediate, but through the use of means, and especially through 
the instrumentality of truth, which is the word of God, con- 
tained in the Bible. This heavenly agent employs the word, 
understood and believed, in first awakening, then in convert- 
ing, regenerating, creating anew, or changing the heart, the 
moral character of the sinner; and then in building him apin 
holiness of heart and of life, in comforting, strengthening, 
animating, confirming and rejoicing his heart. This word 
makes him acquainted with the guilt and vileness of sin, with 
the character of God and of Jesus Christ whom he has sent. 
This word, received by faith, is the true, the real, the opera- 
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tive principle of holiness, the living root from which springs 
up every devout affection of the heart. By this word the be- 
liever examines and tries his heart, with all its various exer- 
cises; for it is tohim the voice and the testimony of the Spirit. 
This word enlightens his mind, makes him wise unio salva- 
tion, warns him of his danger, cheers him in despondency, com- 
forts him in sorrow, raises him up when bowed down, con- 
firms his hope, enkindles his love, points out to him the path 
of duty which leads toheaven, is a lamp to hts feet and a light 
to his path. Hence he loves this word, reads it with prayerful 
attention, meditates on it day and night; and it becomes to his 
heart more precious than gold, yea, than much fine gold. ‘Thus 
the word of God answers that important purpose, in the great 
place of redemption, for which it was intended, and for which, 
we verily believe, it is most wiscly adapted. We need noad- 
ditional revelations. Let us receive this truth as it is in Jesus, 
with meekness, and we will find it able to save our souls. Let 
us receive this truth, and it will deliver us from errors and 
delusions on all subjects connected with our salvation, and 
guide as with safety, to the joy of owr Lord. 

HERMEN. 





miscellaneous. 


PERSECUTION. 


Messrs Epirors,-—-The Number of your Magazine for 
February has just come to hand; in which I have seen the re- 
marks of your Correspondent, Loonoa. These remarks have 
a reference to a communication of mine, which you thought 
proper, some time ago, to submit to your readers, on the sub- 
ject of persecution. It was not without some hesitancy that 
the conclusion was adopted to notice these remarks. I was 
not sure that I understood the meaning of all that your Cor- 
respondent has written. Some years ago, the Editor of your 
Magazine encouraged young men to write for his pages; but 
cautioned them very earnestly to guard against carelessness 
in their compositions; telling them he received some pieces 
which he could not offer to public view unless he would take 
the trouble to re-write them. For want of time, or perhaps 
for some other reason, you have not thought proper to re-write 
this communication of L. but to let him speak for himself, and 
in his own way. Hence, he tells your readers, what some of 
them, at least, did not know before, that, “if christians, and 
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Chyistian ministers will do their duty, they will find,”-- 
among other evil passions, “envy—-in array against them.” 
Ienvy is excited by the view of some good, real or imaginary, 
possessed by another, which we ourselves wish to possess. 
Do wicked men envy the christian, as such, for any good 
which they suppose he possesses? and the more «holy and 
faithful” the christian is, does this envy become «the hotter?” 
that is, the more they desire to be like him. This will be 
new to some of your readers; or they will, at least, say, they 
do not understand the writer. Again; he tells your readers, 
speaking of a revival of religion, that, “unless the work be 
overwhelming, they [those by whom the werk has been ef- 
fected] will svon find that the carnal mind is enmity against 
God.” Now, your readers, no doubt, have been taught, by 
an inspired apostle, to believe that, the curnal mind, in all the 
circumstances in which it can possibly be placed, ts enmity 
against God; and will remain so, until it is changed by a 
sound scriptural conversion; after which it is no longer a car- 
nal mind. 

Your correspondent is evidently opposed to the views, for- 
merly published in your pages on the subject of persecution. 
‘As to myself,’ he observes, “I thought the writer was 
darkening counsel with words without knowledge.” With 
this I have no right to be, and am not, in the least offended. 
Every person has the right, and if he had not, I would cheer- 
fully grant it, to think and write too, whatever he pleases, 
about any productionof mine. But, does he not give his consent 


to his reader, to remain in this darkness, under the influence of 


this ignorance, without attempting to guide him out of the 
one, or relieve him from the other? ‘Ll will just refer the 
reader,” he observes, “to all those passages of scripture, in 
which the word persecate is used, and, if he thinks the theory 
worth any thing, let him retain or adopt it.” But suppose 
your readers, after this reference to the scripture, made with 
care and attention, should think that the views which he opposes 
are correct; ought he not to have made one honest effort, at least, 
to save them from this darkness, by imparting to their minds 
the knowledge of the truth which he possesses? Ought he to 
satisfy himself with the language of cold and heartless charity; 
be ye enlightened; and yet withhold that instruction which is 
necessary tv answer this purpose? If he has himself examined 
the scriptures, as he very properly recommends your readers 
to do, ought he not to aid others with the clearer light which he 
has obtained as the result of thisexamination? His opposition, 
it is supposed, is not a blind instinctive one; he has his reasons 
Vox. xx. VO. Smee farch, 1828. 1s 
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forit. Why vot, then, moved by compassion for the ignorant, 
who either have not searched the scriptures, or have mistaken 
their meaning, shed his own light on the subject, and make, at 
least, an honest attempt to save those who dv err from the truth? 
if this light is calculated to produce such happy effects, why 
keep it under a bushel? But instead of this he tells them that, 
it is not his *‘intention to attempt to set aside this theory;”’ 
and although they may ve in danger of following these dark- 
ened counsels, they shall receive no relief from him; for, he 
observes, “I shall, say nothing more from this time forward 
on the subject.” Ought he thus to pass by on the other side? 

The question at issue, is one of scriptural truth and fact: 
therefore, to suppose two classes of men, as L. has done, and 
to ascribe to them such motives and words and actions as he 
thinks proper; to suppose a hundred classes, thinking, and 
speaking and actingin a hundred different ways; all this is as 
far from the point, as «Calcutta from New Orleans.”? To 
use stony reviling arguments, and relate bloody nose anecdotes, 
is one thing; it is quite another to decide a question on the au- 
thority of scriptural truth and fact, 

Your correspondent observes; ** I shall not attempt to up- 
set the theory in any other way than by an appeal to facts.”’ 
A moment before he had said that it was not his intention to 
attempt to “set it aside ;°? and that he would «say nothing 
more from this time forward on the subject.” Now, however, 
he will atfempt, not merely to set it aside, but upset it. The 
facts are these, ‘**look at,’ or, © to the history” of any one 
who has faithfully preached the gospel, publicly and private- 
ly, ‘‘and then say if that man has not been persecuted, in my 
sense, Which isthe commonsense of that word. « L. certain- 
Jy must have known that the primary design of the views 
which he opposes, was to ascertain whether the common, that is, 
the current sense of the word was, or was not, the scriptural 
sense. ‘The result of an investigation, conducted with some 
degree of care, was, that the sense in which it is used in the 
New Testament was different from that in which it is general. 
ly received ; that persecution was violence suffered in person, 
liberty or property, according to a sentence of the law; or 
violence, for which an appeal to the law would furnish no re- 
dress; that, therefore, neither evil speaking nor reviling were 
persecution; and therefore, again, that as our constitution and 
our laws do not permit this violence, but afford ample and im- 
mediate redress to those who might suffer it; persecution, in 
the New Testament sense of the word, does not, and cannot 
@xict in our happy country. This is the question, to the deci 
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sion of which, on scriptural authority, the attention of L. is 
seriously and respectfully invited. Let him bring, from the 
New Testament, instances of evil speaking or reviling, which 
are called persecution ; or instances of persecution which do 
not imply violence. Nothing can be lost, but euch may be 
gained by this appeal. Although he promised to say nothing 
more on the subject, yet immediately after, cither forgetting, 
or repenting of that promise, he did attempt to upset” this 
theory. This promise is, therefore, notin his way: and if it 
was, it is better to break, than to keep a bad promise. Let the 
appeal be, indeed, to facts ; not, however, recorded in the his- 
tory of modern men, however distinguished they may have 
seen for their zeal and fidelity, but in the New Testament.— 
ior his encouragement, [ pledge myself to embrace his views, 
the moment he shall make them appear to be more in accord- 
ance with the scripture than those which I now entertain.— 
Truth alone is important; because truth alone can be usefak 


— Si guid novisti rectius istis,* 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum. 


HERMEN. 








Since the above was in type, we have received from another source the 
following article on the same subject. As this communication contaits 
principles of great practical importance,—principles which ought to be 
well understood by every minister of the gospel and by every christian— 
we cannot regret the incident which gave rise to it. oonoa, we doubt not, 
will consider the maxims contained in this piece, worthy of being observed 
by all Christians, even though he should not perfectly agree with the writer 
in his views of persecution.--Ed. 


PERSECUTION OF CHRISTIANS, 
To the Editors of the Lit. and Evan. Mag. 


THERE were some remarks on the subject of persecution, in 
the Magazine for February, not altogether satisfactory to 
my mind. They were intended, it seems, to correct the suppo- 
sed error of some former writer, whose opinions were refer- 
red to, indeed, but in vague and general terms. I do not 
know whether the reference was to any thing I had written, 
but, n’impor/e, it is of no consequence. Only if the case is, as 
I suppose, your correspondent does not appear to me to have en- 
tered into my views and motives. This may be my fault and 
nothis. But if this were all, I should not trouble you on this 
occasion. The mistake made in relation to this matter operates 
injuriously, as I think, to the interests of Christianity; and 
ought therefore to be corrected. 
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Allow me, however, in the first place to say, that I do fully 
admit the doctrine of human depravity as it is taught in the 
Bible. I know—alas, by painful experience—the “enmity” 
of the carnal mind’? to the law of God; and its hostility to 
the religion of the gospel. I am fully convinced too, that, 
if the gospel proposed to men that all might live as they 
please, and yet cherish the hope of heaven, there would be no 
unbelievers, no cnemies of Christianity in the world. As to 
all these matters [ have not on my mind the shadow of a 
dloubt. 

But then I have been led by much observation, partly on 
my own mistakes, and partky on those of others, to adopt this 
opinion. ‘That it is a matter of very great importance, so lo 
speak and act in relation to religion, As 'TO KREP THE JUDG- 
MENT AND CONSCIENCE OF UNREGENERATE MEN ON THE 
SIDE OF TRUTH. Whien Christians fail to do this, they luse, 
i think, a very great advantage. I need not remind your cor- 
respondent that the charch has none but moral power. Nor 
is it necessary to say that the means appointed by the Head 
of the Church, are adapted to the end; and that it is all-im- 
portant, that we should use these means as He intended they 
should be used. Now I wish to prevent, as much as possible, 
a loss of moral power, and therefore I would, if I could, pre- 
vent christians and christian ministers from saying, as well 
as doing any thing, which increases the difficulty of promot- 
ing Christianity. This is my general principie. Now for its 
application to the case in hand. 

The word persecution, as it is most commonly understood 
by those who speak the English language, means either ‘to 
harass with penalties,” or to treat with malignant violence, 
on account of religion. The word is associated with violence 
and malignity in such a way, that the use of it very general- 
ly gives great offence to those to whom it is applied. I¢ 
brings to mind fines and imprisonment; the fires of Smithfield 
and the horrors of the Coliseum.—But in this country, religion, 
or rather religious people are under the protection of law;— 
they live in peace and security, and enjoy many inestimable 
privileges. Nay farther, when men really exemplify the 
christian character, in its purity, its gentleness, its patience, 
its integrity, its love to God and man, they are to a great de- 
gree venerated and loved by their tellow citizens;—and this, 
notwithstanding their firm and fearless exhibition of divine 
truth. They live in such a way as to keep the consciences of 
the people on their side. I could advert to living examples. I 
prefer others. ‘The late Moses Hoge, affords us a striking in- 
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stance. Who, more fearlessly than he, proclaimed the ruin 
of man by sin; his deep alienation from God; and his only 
hope in divine mercy through Jesus Christ? Yet, was he not 
held in admiration and love by the whole community? How- 
ard the philanthropist was a decided Christian—he was a de- 
cided Calvinist, and never was ashamed to declare his opin- 
ions. Yet did he not command the admiration of the world? 
I mention only one other case—Schwarizx the missionary 
gained even among the heathen a moral influence almost un- 
limited. It was an influence founded on love, on esteem, on 
admiration. ‘These men acted in such a way as to keep (I 
repeat it, because of the value of the remark) the judgment 
and conscience of the people on their side. And if men will 
follow their example, the same results will generally ensue. 
They will not in this age, and nation meet with what is gene 
erally understood by the term persecution. I wish this to be 
believed for several reasons of practical importance. 

1. When men of the world hear professors of religion, and 
ministers of the gospel frequently crying out, persecution, they 
do not believe them: And the question is often asked, what 
do these people mean? Who wishes to do them hurt?) And 
there is offence. 

2. We wish, if we at all love the Lord Jesus and the souls 
of men, to persuade them to unite with the church, to cast in 
their lot, and go with us. And this is right:—but often we 
defeat our own purposes, by indiscreet remarks about per- 
secution. lor according to the usage of the English lan- 
guage, this interpretation is given to our words: You in- 
vite us to come and join you; and in the same breath tell us 
that we hate you with such malignity, that if we dared or 
could, we would imprison, and burn you, and confiscate your 
property.” Do we not in this way, increase that opposition, 
which we Wish to overcome? 

S$. Valking much about persecution creates a suspicion that 
there is a secret purpose of exciting the sympathy of weak 
men and women, and enlisting them as partisans on our side. 
And thus, 1 fear, injury is dune to a good cause by indiscreet 
advocates. 

4. But there are evils of a different character to which the 
cause of religion is exposed, against which I wish to guard. 
In this land of ours, where religion is perfectly free, (as it 
ought every where and always to be,) and where knowledge 
of religious truth is very partially diffused, 


“Who will, may preach, and what they will.” 
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And there is, sometimes, in the pulpit [earning without 
piety, as there also is piety without learning.—Sometimes, too, 
we find both piety and learning; and then again there is a de- 
plorable want of both. And when both are wanting, what 
but ignorance and impudence can carry a man into the sacred 
desk?—Now when scripture is caricatured, taste outraged, 
and the civilities of life disregarded, all under the sanction of 
religion, any censure will call forth the cry of persecution— 
Blind leaders awaken the sympathy of blind followers, and 
the cry is re-echoed, of persecution’ We do not wish—indeed 
we do not—that respectable men of any denomination should 
imitate this course, or should do any thing to give it counten- 
ance. We do not wish that the cause of truth, which at best 
has many difficulties to encounter, should be in any way iden- 
tified with any other cause; much less with one which every 
frank and manly lover of truth thinks to be unworthy. 

Again: no doubt is entertained whether a meek and patient 
endurance of opposition is not better than an outcry about 
persecution. It is more likely to win the hearts of those who 
are without, than this form of reproach—for so it is regarded 
—cast on the world by the church. The world says hard 
things of professors: that they are rigid, enthusiastic, super- 
stitious, hypocritical, &c. And they in return cry persecu- 

tion, Now this is thought by many to be a religious way of 
taking satisfaction for i injar ies received, and it does no good. 
Such at least is my opinion. 

I cannot conclude these remarks without an addition.— 
In my own mind, I connect this subject with one, which I feel 
to be of inexpressible importance, and on which I most earnestly 
wish for instruction—A subject, no appendage to which how- 
ever small can ever, in my view, appear trivial. I will state 
it in the form of a question. What are the best methods to 
bring those moral causes, by which alone corigarseien | can be 
promoted, to bear on the hearts and consciences of men? 

I know that the excellency of the power is of God, and not 
of man. Were it not so, [ would throw down my pen, forsake 
my church, and never make another effort to promote religion: 
—Because no man can work in despair—But then, since God 
has appointed means to be used for the salvation of sinners ; 
it does not satisfy a warm hearted Christian or a faithful min- 
ister, to resolve want of success in his efforts into the divine 
sovereignty. Many attempts fail : from many, there isa fear- 
fulresult of evil. And if good is done, it is done at an awful 
expense. ‘The inquiry is unavoidable, do we adopt the best 
measures, which can be adopted to promote the religion of 
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Jesus Christ’ Now, while Iam one, who do not believe that 
any new discoveries are to be made in revealed religion, 1 am 
convinced that great improvements are to be made in the meth- 
ods by which Bible truths will be carried to the heart and 
conscience. Perhaps higher attainments in holiness, and a 
larger measure of the spirit of Christ will solve the difficulty. 
That it will do so in a great degree, [have no doubt. Yet I 
beg leave to repeat, that I much wish for instruction in this 
matter; and most gladly will I sit at the feet of him who 
will teach me. 

Remarks on a number of topics, which have heretofore ap- 
peared in the Magazine, have had more or less a reference to 
this great subject. And although some may think that, in the 
present case a great deal is made out of a trifle, yet if-it is 
true, as I apprehend it is, that the talk about persecution cre- 
ates offence, and really repels those whom we wish to win, 
would it not be much better to thank God for our peace and 
security, and say nothing as to the other affair. V. 





DZiterarp. 
THE BOOKISH SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


DIFFICULTY OF SELECTING BOOKS FOR A JUDICIOUS COURSE (0: 
READING. 


Oor age is, ina very signal manner, marked by a book- 


making spirit. It requires a good memory and a familiar ac- 


qnaintance with the Bookseller’s catalogue and counter, to 
keep pace with the tiames of new and very iuteresting, 
and sery popular publications. Almost every one of them 
will tell us something which was never known before, or will 
exhibit some feature of human nature or inculcate some prin- 
ciple of moral conduct with inimitable beauty or in a manner 
quite novel. There are new books enough published every 

year, which, wo are gravely told, ought to bein every library, 
to occupy the Icisure hours of most readers for the five suc- 
ceeding years. And from the manner in which they are 
spoken of by Reviewers, Booksellers, and flippant Pedants, 
and Gossips, we are almost compelled to believe that 
unless we read them, we must inevitably remain deficient in 
some most indispensable branches of wisdom, and be left far 
behind by our neighbors and acquainfances in the acquisition 
of knowledge, Curiosity to read for ourselves what affords 
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such infinite entertainment and instruction to others, and shaine 
to be compelled to sit by and hear their superlative enco- 
miums on books which we have never read, will, at first, be 
powerful incentives to the perusal of them. But we soon find, 
with respect to new books as well as old, that it is in vain to 
attempt to read every thing; and we begin to go into the 
Bookseller’s shop with some of the feelings with which we 
should probably visit the famous Alexandrian Library; a kind 
of vacant curiosity to see what is there, and with a literary 
avidity chastised by an humble consciousness that the narrow 
limits of human life and the calls of active duty must confine 
our reading to a very small number of them. 

But this conclusion is one which brings in its train many 
serious reflections respecting the comparative amount of time 
and books which we have here in this world. Human life at 
its greatest extent is very short. With most of us, a large 
portion of it must be devoted to those occupations by which 
we provide for ourselves and our families. All of us have 
duties which we owe to our God, our fellow creatures and our- 
selves, which must occupy another very considerable portion 
ofcur time. ‘The hours which are devoted to reading arc 
generally the shreds of time, which we redeem from the oc- — 
cupations and interruptions of necessary or unavoidable cir- 
cumstances. Whatever importance we attach to our earthly 
existence on account of its connexion with a succeeding eter- 
nal state of existence—whatever value we attach to it on 
account of its relation to the retributions of the world to come, 
ought to influence our feelings, in the choice which we make 
of the buoks we read. We cannot read all. Of the countless 
numbers of new and old, we can only read a few. It is inef- 
fably desirable that this few should be so selected as to afford 
us the greatest possible advantage. That a book is agoodone, is 
no reason why we should sit down to the perusal of it, since 
we cannot do this homage to but a small number of those 
which are justly denominated good books. It is a pity to 
spend our time in the perusal of one of these, when it might be 
much better appropriated to some other. ‘The same reasons 
which urge us to the acquisition of knowledge at all, argue the 
desirableness of the greatest possible attainments. Nor will 
one make any considerable progress towards that measure of 
attainment of which he is capable, unless he regulate the ap- 
propriation of his time in some measure by these principles, 
If they are important to those who are professcdly devoted to 
their intellectual and meral culture, and who have much time 
to apply in this way, and who of course are liable to waste 
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Jarge portions of it by an inconsiderate misapplication, they 
are no less so to those who have to economize their time that 
they may redeem some of it for the acquisition of knowledge. 

But here the difficulty arises—how shall we make our selec 
tion? By what rule shali we be governed in determining 
whether a good book deserves to be distinguished by the honor 
of being one of the few to which we shall devote the leisure 
hours of a week, of that precious time which is allotted to us 
as a day of probation? He who could give to a young person 
a brief and determinate answer to this question, would confera 
sreater favor than he would by furnishing him with a library 
of books, indiscriminately selected, which some partial re- 
viewers or interested bookseller, or even honest readers whe 
have little acquaintance with other books on the same gsub- 
ject, have pronounced to be worthy of a place in every li- 
brary. In this teeming age of books, every man can obtain 
as many as itis worth his while to read, provided they are 
such books as ought to be selected. But in furnishing a 
youth with a library sclected in this hap-hazard manner, he 
may present him with a temptation to squander as much time 
in frivolous reading as will be devoted to profitable intellect- 
ual exercise. Let it therefore be kept in mind, that while 
nothing can with so much propriety be chosen, to be presented 
as a memorial of friendship as a book; in making choice of 
the book, we assume a responsibility, which may well cause 
us to consider before we decide. ‘There are many good books 
which are not worth the labor and time of a perusal; there are 
many books which contain much valuable information, but so 
mingled with false and pernicious notions as to render them 
dangerous to a young mind, not yet sufficiently trained to dis- 
criminate. here are books, in which nothing impure or im- 
moral can be detected; nothing disrespectful to religion or un- 
favorable to the most delicate sentiments of propriety in our 
own deportment or of duty towards others; and yet they 
would be very reluctantly submitted to the perusal of a child, 
by a parent who wished that every principle which his child 
adopts, should have a tendency to advance the influence of re- 
ligion on his heart. Vhe book under consideration might 
have much the same effect on the child’s mind, which would 
be experienced from the society of an amiable worldly firtend, 
whose whole conversation and dclight are in a routine of in- 
offensive, gentecl, but earthly pursuits. Such an one is often 
shocked at any thing grossly immoral; and equally so at what 
is uncouth in conduct; while the whole tendency of his society 
only fixes our thoughts on this life and teaches us to refey our 
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actions to other standards and regulate them by other motives 
than the pure and exalted doctrines of revelation, and the sub- 
lime principles which are suggested by the character of God, 
and the retributions of eternity. 

I am aware that these remarks will appear to many as un- 
necessarily fastidious and scrupulous to an unwarrantable ex- 
tent. But the same persons would probably deem it quite 
needless to bring the subject of religion to bear upon the em- 
ployment of time in any case, provided nothing is done offen- 
sive to good breeding and those rules of conduct which pre- 
vailing custom has established. But as believers in the doc- 
trines and precepts, the promises and warnings of the word of 
God; “life is too short and the interests of eternity are too 
overwhelmingly important, to leave us any time to devote to 
matters of a frivolous or doubtful character.’ Unavoidable 
temptations are numerous enough, without our voluntarily 
augmenting their number or strengthening their influence over 
us. To read a book through in order to ascertain whether it 
deserves to be read, is to incur at once most of the evils which 
we wish to avoid. 

The question then returns with all its difficulties; by what 
rule shall we be governed in making our selection? We have 
no hesitation in saying that there is no such rule, and that 
in the present state of things, an inexperienced youth has 
nothing satisfactory to appeal to on this subject. All old 
books must hot be rejected, because many of them are the re- 
sult of long and patient study. ‘They are the productions af 
intellects of gigantic powers. No one can consult the old 
English and early American writers, especially those who 
have written on Divinity, without amazementat the extent 
and variety of their learning, and the amount of it which they 
have embodied in their writings. ‘Their folios and quartos are 
rich quarries from which the best rough materials may be taken 
and easily polished and fitted into the finest modern edifices. 
They closely attended to the sense and not to the sound of their 
writings, and for this purpose many of them are worthy to be 
Cohsulted. But valuable as many of them are, it would be fol- 
ly, no less reprehensible to discard all modern books for their 
sakes and attempt to live among those who have for one or 
two centuries been sleeping in their graves. ‘There has been, 
as we believe, a regular progress of information and correct 
understanding on almost every branch of useful knowledge, 
Had Bacon and Locke and Newton and the Old English di- 
vines, whether puritans or churchmen, lived in our days, with 
all their vigor of mind and indefatigable research and ancient 
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love, they would unquestionably have taken many useful hiats 
from the writings of this age. And we have no doubt, that 
their minds would have received impressions which would 
have materially changed their sentiments on many important 
points. Even the more modern writings of our own coun- 
tryman, President Edwards, rich as they are in theological 
information and lucid too in style and arrangement, must 
often be qualified in our own minds before his statements can 
be received. ‘hese qualifications are frequently made with 
such facility that we are not aware of the process in our minds 
in making them; and we pronounce the book to be unexception- 
able, until some captious objector points out to-us his objec- 
tions and puts us upon the labor of explanation or defence ; 
and then we find that we are defending not what he said, nor 
what he wust have thought, but the constraction which we 
charitably put upon his expressions. We know that this is 
vften the case with all writers, buat it seems to be peculiarly 
so with the older writers in Theology. 

But while we believe that there has been a progress, a rapid 
one perhaps in correct views of almost every subject, it has 
been almost counterbalanced by a deteriorating change in 
another respect. Our modern writers have degenerated from 
the long industry and patience of their predecessors. ‘The 
glory of the present race of authors, is to make a book quick 
and the strife is to produce as many as possible. “When a 
name has once appeared among the list of new publications, it 
is expected of course that we shall hear of it again and again, 
and we are greatly surprised, if we do not hear of its latest 
production as often as once in a quarter. 

This is peculiarly the case with that class of writers who 
choose to hold forth their wisdom in some form of narrative. 
Hence we are supplied with sketches of manners. Historica} 
novels— Religious novels, stories for children and Sunday 
School books enough to consume several lives in the perusal 
of them. The books we are told all contain much historical 
and religious truth, and are designed to form a taste for read- 
ing and lead the minds of the young to more substantial works. 
But without a selection there is iminent danger, and we believe 
that faets are proving it, that the taste for light. and sentimene 
tal reading will be confirmed and no transfer will ever be 
made to more grave and solid discussions. Whatever value 
they possess on account of the correctness of their principles 
or the beauty of the manner in which these principles are pre- 
sented, they are a diffuse species of reading; and knowledge 
is very slowly gathered from them. They are therefore ut- 
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vanced beyond the rudiments of education. But for purposes 
of relaxation and even culture of certain intellectual habits, 
they may form the occasional reading of every age and class 
of readers. 

But the books of every other kind are multiplying in nearly 
the same ratio. Whetherit be a desire to be useful—a thirst 
for fame or the hope of pecuniary compensation, we know nof, 
and probably we should find in many cases that the authors, 
themselves would be unable to inform us; but as every one of 
them levies a tax of more or less reading upon the public or at 
least upon a large circle of friends, we are compelled to regard 
their multiplying volumes as good or evil according as they 
add to the stock of our knowledge without pilfering from us 
Wore time than the acquisition of it is worth. In this, the 
doubtfulness of their character consists. On grave subjects, 

there is a constant increase of books where there is little or no 
addition to our means of instruction. A minister or a moral- 
ist of good sense and some study with asmall library and limit- 
ed reading, becomes, in his own opinion, master of some sub- 
ject on which he has never read any very full or able discus- 
sion. He concludes that he has made some new and important 
discoveries, that he has thoughts which were never produced 
in the minds of his predecessors or cotemporaries, and that 
great good is to be done by publishing to the world. Though 
his own peculiar i ideas might be comprised in acolumn of a 
newspaper or in a few duodecimo pages, he must present them 
with all their connexions, before and after, with a parade of 
sections and chapters which make up a large volume. It is a 
new book and must be read. It perhay »§ contains some im- 
portant thoughts, not elsewhere to be found; but to obtain these, 
pages and chapters of the most common place remarks must 
be travelled over. And what is still more common, a reader 
of tolerable acquaintance with books, could perhaps lay his 
finger on the particular chapters and pages in his own Ii- 
yrary where every one of these points is more fully and more 
ably discussed than in this new production. The writer has 
therefore undergone all this labor and the public has paid the 
expense of it, without any addition being made to the general 
stock of information; and the intelligent reader is cheated out 
of his time and money without obtaining any addition to his 
previous knowledge. The book wiilof course get through the 
first edition, but it there terminates; and the world is left to 
the same resources as it had previously possessed. It may 
Kavo been read and done some good, but the anther’s labors 
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and talents and influence would have been much better em- 
ployed in widely extending his acquaintance with what is 
contained in the writings of others. 

I should do injustice to my subject, should [ omit to men- 
tion another class of writings which are glutting our mar- 
kets, and of course engrossing large portions of the time of 
readers,—that is Biography It is a most useful and interest- 
ing department of information. ‘Phe knowledge which is thus 
obtained, is peculiarly adapted to our wants as christians and 
members of society. [Tt enables us to profit by the experi- 
ence of others, and often inspires us with the purest zeal in 
religion, and the finest sentiments of patriotic and domestic 
virtue. It introduces us to a most intimate acquaintance with 
human nature, and enables us to draw from this acquaintance 
some of the most valuable maxims of conduct. But what is 
the spirit of our times in relation to this branch of reading? 
The answer is to be sought from the catalogue of new publi- 
cations attached to our periodical works, and the beok- 
seller’s advertisements. It would take a volume to contain 
the names of the various personages whose extraordinary lives 
have been written. Who lives a little out of the ordinary course 
of things without furnishing materials for a very interesting 
and instructive biography at his death? What female has 
been exemplary and useful as a christian and written some 
very good letters, but has her honest admirers who, at her 
death, are ready to appland her character and cause a new 
book of memoirs to be published?) It may be answered with 
truth, that there are many, and probably of these, many as 
well deserving of distinction as the most of those who have ob- 
tained it. We are happy in believing that eminent piety, 
talents and usefulness are-becoming quite ordinary circum- 
stances in our churches. We have many fit subjects of bio- 
graphical record, provided the world were in need of such a 
record, ov their christian exertions or exercises would make 
any addition to the stock of information already on hand.— 
There are some, respecting whom a pamphlet of fifty pages 
might be profitably written and published for the gratification 
and benefit of friends; but they ought not to tax the public 
several hundred or thousand dollars in money and in time to 
the value of an hundred fold that amount, by the publication 
of a large volume of gencalogy, domestic history, extracts 
from diary and epistolary correspondence. 

We might make similar remarks respecting the numerous 
volumes of sermons which are published, and in fact, no one 
ass of writings can be exempted. 
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It is in vain to say, * leave these things to be controiled and 
influenced by public taste and opinion.” It is the state of pub- 
lic taste and opinion which encourages this overwhelming 
abundance of new publications. ‘There is need of some meas- 
ures to diminish and contro! these evils, measures which shall 
leave the press to all the buoyancy of its boasted freedom, and 
the public mind to all the advantages of emancipated range 
and unrestricted discussion, and yet enable our readers to hus- 
band their time and apply their talents in the most efficient 
manner. Ys 
Pains should be taken by parents, and all who are engaged 
in instructing the rising generation or have influence with the 
risen, to acquaint themselves with the most valuable books in 
each department of information and recommend them to the 
perusal of those under their instruction, Thata book is either 
new or old, or even that itis a good one in the estimation of 
good judges, should not be a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion—whether it is the ablest production which we can ob- 
tain, on the particular subject of which it treats. But that 
parents or teachers, whether ecclesiastical or secular, should 
be able to ascertain the best books, is supposing them already 
to have surmounted the difficulties which we have pronounced 
to be insurmountable. Guided by the prevailing reputa- 
tion which books have obtained among the most competent 
judges, they may determine with some accuracy what books, 
in any particular department, have the fairest claims to exatmwi- 
nation. Generally speaking it is best for those whose busi- 
ness does not lead them to the examination of new works, to 
confine their attention to those which have been pretty thorough- 
ly subjected to the ordeal of public opinion and have acquired 
a kind of permanent character. He who would avoid wast- 
ing his time in frivolous and unprofitable reading, must sum- 
mon fortitude to resist that idle curiosity which would incline 
him to read a book merely because it is new, and is now the 
subject of extravagant encomium among reviewers and pedants. 
How many books have possessed a kind of ephemeral popular- 
ity, which were afterwards found to be no evidence of their 
genuine worth—a popularity which at the time, it would have 
been dangerous to have impugned,—which laid all our polite 
readers under a contribution of praises, whether they had 
read the book or only the review of it; yet these same books 
within five years are neither read nor spoken of ; the remnants 
of their editions are sold cheap at auction, for no other reason 
than because they are out of fashion. 
As to great reliance on the opinions of individuals, however 
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great they may be, nothing is more liable to lead us into 
error. ‘There are men who may be supposed to be quite com- 
petent to judge of the books which they recommend—there are 
others who may be great in their own particular department, 
but very imperfectly acquainted with books in other branches 
of information. ‘The writer of this article once read Sherloch 
on Death, because Mr Addison had pronounced a most un- 
qualified encomimm upon it. Neither the name of the author, 
whose treatise on Providence had been read with uncommon 
satisfaction, nor the high estimation in which he was held by 
Mr Addison, was suflicient to make the book edifying to him to 
such a degree that he has ever ventured to recommend it 
very warmly to his friends. Dr Johnson’s name is used to 
recommend * Law’s Serious Call,” to the attention of the 
community. The work deserves to be read—but there is 
certainly a deficiency in that work, and just such an one as 
we believe Dr Johnson would be most apt to overlook; the 
want of a clear discovery of the source whence that strength 
must be drawn, by which the holiness of life he most power- 
fully and happily inculcates, is to be maintained. If we may 
judge from his writings, and his character as exhibited by Mr 
Boswell, Dr Johnson had not very distinct apprehensions of 
the character and office of the Mediator as presented in the 
Gospel. Theology was not the branch of learning in which 
he was most profound—probably he had read but few books. 
It is not strange, therefore, that he should appear to be less 
discriminating here than on literary subjects. 

To one who is competent to judge for himself and discrimi- 
nate between truth and error, the ability of a work will be the 
measure of its value. Such an one ought to read to obtain in- 
formation and subjects for investigation. He will not confine 
himself to those books only which teach according to the sys- 
tem which be has adopted, but will wish to examine the ablest 
writers of contrary or differing opinions. This is the only 
method of liberalizing andenlarging the mind, and of obtain- 
ing satisfactory views respecting the truth. Buta different 
selection would of course be made for those who are forming 
their principles and acquiring the rudtments of knowledge. 

The inquiry naturally rises here, in what estimation reviews 
are to be held, in our endeavors to obtain information respect- 
ing books? Our sentiments on this subject as well as on 
many others, may appear to most of our readers quite hetero- 
dox and unworthy of regard. But as we have been somewhat 
eccentric in the preceding remarks, it will not surprise those 
who have followed us thus far, that we endeavor to appear 
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consistent with ourse!ves throughout. We have long believed, 
that notwithstanding the numerous periodical works which 
are circulating under the title of reviews, there is yet need of 
the thing itself. We take in hand a thick octavo pamph- 
let, which purports to review several Books on some very im- 
portant subjects. But tnstead of a review, we are entertain- 
ed with a long desertation on the subject, in which the re- 
viewer stands between us and the author and becomes himself 
the principal author, and often says things which have as much 
need to be reviewed as the work which gave him occasion to 
say them. We listen to him with deep interest, and perhaps 
wait with some degree of impatience to learn something of the 
real design and merits of the new work, but we are often left 
at a loss whether we had better purchase and read, or not.— 
Or if we are influenced by his opinion, he withholds all means 
of judging of its correctness. We do not design to convey 
an idea, derogatory to the worth of this class of periodical 
works;—many of them are very able—every man ought to 
have access to some one. They abound in learning—in polish- 
ing literature, and are often fraught with most valuable infor- 
mation on subjects of present and deep interest. But they are 
not such reviews of books as we need. By their length, they 
compel us to read one book, before we can ascertain whether 
another deserves to be read—and then often leave us in doubt. 
We have need of a short. discriminating analysis of new 
works, with a concise statement of their excellence and de- 
fects, with the reviewers reasons for so estimating them. The 
more compendious the better, and this review ought to contain 
references to other books on the same subject, and aid the rea- 
der in selecting. 

I know of no subject on which great talents might be more 
usefully bestowed in the present day, than in thus carefully 
analyzing various books new and old, and estimating their 
comparative worth. <A single page of such a work ought to 
contain the result of many days investigation, and no opinion 
of any book ought to be pronounced without an extetusive ex- 
amination of other books related to it; and as extensively as 
possible, the book and page, where contrary as well as corres- 
ponding opinions are advanced and defended, ought to be 
pointed out. It would have a tendency to compel those who 
attempt to write for extensive perusal, to acquaint themselves 
previously with thetr subject through the medium of those who 
have already discussed it. They would be more likely to give 
us the result of long continued, patient and enlightened inves- 
tigation. If they could enter into the labors of others, and 
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make any improvement upon them, they would confer a favor 
on the world by so doing. Did they only arrange and embody 
the wisdom of others in a better form, still they would by no 
means be laboring in vain. But in their reading and com- 
paring, if they have any talents which qualify them for origi- 
nal authors, they would be able to evince their originality by 
the ideas with which they would enrich their works beyond 
the wisdom of those whom they consult, and of whose writ- 
ings they avail themselves. Let the books of dissertations 
which are now rather by solecism termed reviews, continue 
what they are. We have need of some such public vehicles 
of information and means of embodying the spirit of the times. 
If they please to be the engines of sectarian views in religion, 
or the batteries of whigitsm or toryism in politics, be it so, 
and we will make our selection among them as we do of the 
newspapers which we read. But we have still need of some 
work which will direct and facilitate our labors in the pursuit 
of knowledge—which will give us some insight into the con- 
tents of books and point out to us the relation which they sus- 
tain to other books on the same subject. If the book contains 
any thing erroneous in the opinion of the reviewer, let him 
state it, but without derogating from the ability with which the 
error is defended ;—let him point out what subjects and what 
particular branches of the subject are most clearly illustrated; 
—From the laborious analysis, we shall be able to ascertain, to 
what state of mind and feeling the book is adapted to be usce- 
ful. ‘Those who have much time to devote to particular sub- 
jects, will be aided in the selection of the books which they 
consult—those who have little will be aided in their economy 
of it. Such reviews would give us the information which we 
need of books. without enabling us to talk flippantly of their 
contents, of their beauties and beautiful passages before we 
have perused them—and such reviews could not be written 
from the mere table of contents without the labor of examin- 
ing the contents themselves, 

But unless the rising generation can be aided, and when 
aided, will consent to act upon principle in the apprepriation 
of time, the amount of real knowledge in the world may be 
augmented by the multiplication of books; but this augmented 
amount will exist in the huge piles of books, but not in the 
minds of the people, where auly it is available to any import- 
anf purpose. 

The man who will make a new book, which has no other 
value than that of amusing his readers and keeping them from 
the perusal of those writings which both inform the unde 
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standing and improve the taste, ought to be regarded by those 
who set a proper estimate on time, as little better than a pub- 
lic gambler. The loss of money in the purchase of such 
books, is but a small part of the evil. Time is infinitely morc 
precious——and the dissipating influence of many of the books 
which crowd our markets iv ‘he present day, ought to be de- 
precated by christians, with something the same feelings, with 
which they witness the prevalence and eclat of theatric amuse- 
ments. It is infact these books, which excite and foster that mor- 
bid appetite for diversion and pleasure, which crowds our thea- 
tres and halls of merriment with those who have nevertheless 
received so much of religious instruction as to go there against 
the convictions of their consciences. Their principles are 
neutralized and their power to resist temptation is renewed 
by their falsely termed innocent occupations at home. 

Let no one suppose from these remarks, that we are cynics 
in philosophy or gloomy fanatics in religion. Weare noen- 
emies to cheerful reading adapted to the age and capacities of 
readers, nor to mingling a novel occasionally in our course of 
reading. But we would have the mind regularly fed with se- 
rious and substantial truth; and these lighter works, selected 
with great and cautious discrimination, should constitute its 
amusements and recreations. They should be taken as a kind 
of intellectual desert, with some useful purpose always in 
view. The happiness of man, so far as education is concerned, 
consists in the perfection and due regulation of all his facul- 
ties. To his highest usefulness this is certainly necessary. 
Let christian principles then bear upon the decision of those 
who publish and those who read the books which are pub- 
lished. 


PLAGIARISM IN THE SPECTATOR. 


GENTLEMEN,—In a lot of old books purchased not long 
ago, it was my fortune to obtain a copy of the Works of 
Andrew Marvell. This writer, once famous, is now so little 
known, that most of your readers need to be informed who he 
was. The following very brief notices are extracted from his 
Life, subjoined to the edition of his Works which has fallen 
into my possession : 

Andrew Marvell. son of the Reverend Andrew Marvell, 
was born at Kingston upon Hull, in the year 1620, and admit- 
ted student of Trinity College, Cambridge. In the year 1642, 
he set out on his Travels into Holland, France and Italy; in 
which last country, he met with Milton, between whom and 
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Marvell there grew up a very strong and lasting friendship. 
After his return to England, he was appointed assistant Latin 
Secretary to Cromwell, under Milton. Marvell was one of 
the very few men of the age, who knew how to value Paradise 
Lost; on the publication of which he addressed a poem, not 
without merit, to the author. 

In the year 1660, Marvell was in the British Parliament, 
and for a number of years, he was chosen to represent his na- 
tive ‘Town, in the House of Commons. His intelligence, in- 
dustry, patriotism and integrity, are greatly celebrated by 
his biographer. The following anecdote is recorded as strik- 
ingly characteristic: **Mr Marvell had been honored with 
an evening’s entertainment by his Majesty, (Charles ITI.,) 
who was so charmed with the ease of his manners, the sound- 
ness of his judgment, and the nimbleness of his wit, that the 
following morning, to show him his regard, he sent the lord 
treasurer Danby to wait upon him with a particular message 
from himself. His lordship, with some difficulty, found his 
elevated retreat, which was on a second floor in a court in the 
strand, the very gradus ad Parnassumn. Lord Danby, from 
the darkness of the staircase, and the narrowness thereof, ab- 
ruptly burst open the door, and suddenly entered the room, 
wherein he found Mr Marvell writing. Astonished at the 
sight of so noble and so unexpected a visitor, he asked his 
lordship with a smile, if he had not mistook his way. No, 
veplied my lord, with a bow, not since I have found Mr Mar- 
vell, continuing that he came with a message from the king, 
who wished to do him some signal service, to testify his high 
opinion of his merits. He replied with his usual pleasantry, 
that kings had it not in their power to serve him; he had no 
void left aching in his breast: but becoming more serious, he 
assured his lordship, that he was highly sensible of this mark of 
his Majesty’s affection; bat he knew too well the nature of 
courts, to accept of favors which were expected to bind a man 
in the chains of their interest, which his spirit of freedom and 
independence would not suffer him to embrace.—To take a 
place at the hands of his Majesty, would be proving him guilty 
of the first sin, ingratitude, if he voted against him; and, if 
he went in the smooth stream of his interest, it might be doing 
injustice to his country and his conscience: he therefore 
begged that his Majesty would allow him to enjoy a state of 
liberty, and to esteem him more his faithful and dutiful sub- 
jeet, and more in the true interest of his welfare, by this refu- 
sal of his munificence, than if he had embraced the royal 
hounty. These royal offers proving vain, lord Danby began 
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to assure him, that the king had ordered him a thousand gui- 
neas, which he hoped he would be pleased to receive, till he 
could bring his mind to accept of something better and more 
durable. At this Mr Marvell renewed his usual smile, and 
said, “Surely, my good lord, you do not mean to treat me 
ludicrously by these munificent offers, which seem to interpret 
a poverty on my part? Pray, my lord treasurer, do these 
apartments wear, in the least, the air and mark of need?) And 
as for my living, that is plentiful and good, as you shall have 
from the mouth of the servant: pray, What had I to dinner 
yesterday ?—A shoulder of mutton, sir. And what do you al- 
low me to-day ?—The remainder hashed. And to-morrow, 
my lord Danby, I shall have the sweet blade bone broiled: 
And when your lordship makes honorable mention of my cook 
and my dict, I am sure his Majesty will be too tender in fu- 
ture, to attempt to bribe a man with goiden apples, who lives 
so well on the viands of his native country. The lord treasu- 
rer, unable to withstand this, withdrew with smiles; and Mr. 
Marvell sent to his bookseller for the loan of a guinea.” 
This anecdote gives a fine view of the incorruptible inte- 
grity of the man. That he had wit and learning, is testilied 
by the best judges—One may stand for all—Dean Swilt says, 
that when any great genius thinks it worth his while to expose 
a foolish piece, his book is read long after his adversary’s 
work is forgotten—* so we still read Marvell’s answer to Par- 


ker with pleasure, though the book it answers be sunk long 
ago.” 

Our purpose, however, is net to give the character of Mar- 
yell at length; but to show that we are indebted to him for 


several of the finest hymns in the English language, which 
have again and again been ascribed to Addison, and printed a 
thousand times under his name. We are the more disposed to 
flo this, because we hase observed, in some other instances, 
the manifestation of a disposition to take from Minconformists 
and Dissenters the reputation merited by their admired com- 
positions. Even a writer as well known as Watts is made to 
furnish hymns to assist the devotion of those who consign him 
to uncovenanted mercies. And bishops do not know, er will 
not acknowledge, that a Dissenter affords them aid of this 
kind. 

The Editor of Marveli’s Works, in his researches, found 
among his papers a manuscript volume of poems; many of 
which are on political subjects: but the three following are 
eantifally devotional, and have been admired new for mora 
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than a century. 


The first of t 


hese pieces is introduced in the 


453d No. of the Spectator, in the following manner: 

«© T have already communicated to the public some pieces of 
divine poetry ; and as the vyhave met with avery favorable 
reception, I shall from time to time publish ar work of the 


same nature, which has not yet ws 10 fa in prieies” 
not here accuse Mr Addison of plagiarism. 
the Editor of Marvell conjectur 
him by some of the port’s relati 


When all thy mercies, O! my God, 
My rising soul survey S: 

Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love and praise. 


In all thirteen stanzas, with 


We do 

The verses, as 

es, might th ive been sent to 

O how shall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare, 


That glows within my ravished heart ! 
But thou canst read it there, &e. 


very little difference in the two 


copies, unless in the spelling, and a grammatical alteration or 


two, which Mr Addison may 
better.’ 


«6 The next is a translation of 


ven in the Spectator by Mr ‘Vi 


Ses as a correspt ondent, and com 


yhhave altered [made] for the 
the 114th psalm, which is gi- 

mT . . 
ickle tn No. 461, who apologi- 


pliments the Spectator upon 


his former hymns, and then says, he has a mind to try his 
hand: and, as the 114th psalin appears te be an admirable 
ode, he will try to turn it into our language.”’—His conclusion 


is in these words—*If ge » fo} 


iowing essay be not teo tncor- 


rigible, bestow upon it a few brightenings from your genius, 


that I may le: arn how tow rif e be tter, or to write no more? The 


editor of Marvell justly anima 


7 + ’ 
Gverts on the 


fected mo desty 


of this writer, who knew he was sending a fine ode which was 


not his own. Some alterations were mad: 


which are noticed below. 


When Israel, freed from Pharaoh’s 
hand, 

Left the proud tyrant and his land, 

The tribes with cheerful homage ow: 

Their king, and Judah was his thron 

Across the deep their journey lay ; 

The deep divides to make their* 
way, 

The streams of Jordan saw and fled, 

With backward current, to their head. 


The mountains shook like frighted 
sheep, 

Like lambs the little hillocks leap ; 

Not Sinai on her base could stand, 

Gonscious of sovereign power a 
hand. 


® them, in Spectator. 





in the original, 


What power could make the deep 
maps le 

Make Jordan backward roll his tide ? 

Why did ye leap, ye little hills? 

And whence the fright that Sinai 
fills ? 


Let every mountain, every flood 

Retire, and know the approaching 
God ; 

rhe king of Israel, | see him there :{ 

rremble thou Earth, adore and fear, 

He thunders, and all nature mourns, 

lhe rocks to standing pool+ -he turns ; 

Flints spring with fountains at his 
word, 

And fires and seas confess their Lord, 


t here, in Spec. $ poole 
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6«* Mr Addison again, in the 465th Spectator, does our author 
the honor of inserting the following ode, without the least in- 
timation of its being his own. [ wish Mr ‘Tickle had been 
as modest, as he cannot afford to lose even borrowed reputa- 
tion. Mr Addison, speaking of the beautiful strokes of poe- 
try in the psalms, says, * as such a bold and sublime manner 
of thinking furnishes very noble matter for an ode. the reader 
may sce it wrought into the following one.’ 

The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky,” &c. 

We forbear to insert the whole, because it is familiar to 
every body: it is, however, given verbatim in Marvell’s 
Works, as we have it in the Spectator, and in a hundred other 
places. It ought to have been mentioned that the manuscript 
containing the poems of Marvell bears date, 1670, nearly 
forty years before the publication of the Spectator. 

The reader may make his own remarks on the facts above 
stated. The edition of Marvell’s Works now before me, is 
in three volumes, 4to. London. 1776. 

The editor goes on to remark, that the composition next to 
these, is the celebrated elegiac ballad of William and Marga- 
ret, which has ever been universally admired, and claimant 
Mallet, in his poems. This manuscript 


and printed by Ur 
proves it the composition of Marvell, written by him in 1670.” 
As this ballad is not generally known, we give it entire, with 


Mallet’s variations. 


*T was at the silent midnight* hour, 
When all was fast asleep,{ 
In glided Margaret’s grimly ghost, 
And stood at William’s feet. 
Her face was like an April morn, 
And in a winter's cloud, 
And clay-cold was her lily hand 
That held her sable shroud. 
So shall the fairest face appear, 
When youth and years are flown ; 
Such is the robe that kings must 
wear, 
When death has reft their crown. 
Her bloom was like the springing 
flower, 
That sips the silver dew ; 
The rose was budded in her cheek, 
Just opening to the view. 
But love had like the canker worm, 





Consumed her early prime ; 


*solemn. Mallet. 
t clad in a wintry cloud. 


The rose grew pale and left her cheek, 
She died before her time. 
‘Awake! she-cried, thy true love calls, 
Come from her midnight grave! 
Now let thy pity hear the maid 
Thy love refused to save.’ 

‘ This is the dumb and dreary hour 
When injured ghosts complain, 
Vow] yawning graves give up their 

dead, 
To haunt the faithless man,.’§ 


‘ Bethink thee, William, of thy fault, 


Thy pledge and broken oath; 

And give me back my maiden vow, 
And give “e back my troth.’ 

‘ Wiy did you promise love to me, 
And not that promise keep ? 

Why did you swear my eyes were 

bright— 

Yet leave these eyes to weep ?” 


7 When night and morning meet. 
| when, 


S$ swain, * those. 
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low could you win that virgin heart,| Come see, fond} man, how low she 
> Yet leave that heart to break ?’ lies, 

‘ Why did you say my lip was sweet,| That died for love of you.’ 
And made the scarlet pale? The lark sung loud, the morning 
And why did I, young artless maid, smiled, 
Believe the flattering tale ? And raised her glistering head ;\ 
‘ That face, alas! no more is fair, Pale William q'iaked in every limb, 
These* lips no longer red : And raving left his bed. 
Dark are my eyes, now closed in| He hy’d him to the fatal place, 
death, Where Margaret’s body lay ; 
And every charm is fled,’ And stretch’d him on the green grass 
*The hungry worm my sister is, turf, 
This winding sheet I wear ; That wrap’t her breathless clay. 
And cold and weary lasts our night, | And thrice he called on Margaret’s 
Till that last morn appear.’ name, 
* But hark ! the cock has warn’d me| And thrice he wept full sore, 
hence,— Then laid his cheek to the cold grave, 
A long and /ast} adieu : And word spake never more. 


Mallet pretends that he met with the first stanza of this 
ballad in a play of Fletcher’s; and that this so reminded him 
of a tragical event greatly talked of in the neighborhood for- 
merly, that he was induced to compose this piece in the same 
measure! He also gives it as his opinion, that the first verse 
was all that remained of the old ballad! But it is truly mar- 
vellous that a manuscript, written 80 years before, should 
have been found, containing, almost word for word, what 
Mallet published as his own composition.—We have never 
seen Fletcher’s Comedies, and therefore can say nothing of 
the first part of Mailet’s story. But of this, we are certain, 
that Marvell was not a man to palm on the world what was 
not his own. VINDEX. 


* those. t late. + false. | With beams of rosy red. Mallet. 
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Gisss’ Hesrew Lexicon.—Gibbs’ Hebrew Lexicon has been re-published 
in London. Also the Memoirs of Mrs Huntington, by the Rev Mr Wisner, 
with a recommendatory notice by the Rev. Dr Gordon, of Edinburgh. Ina 
notice of the former, the London Evangelical Magazine remarks : 

“To Mr Gibbs, the theological and biblical world are much indebted for 
this effort of his pen; as they are for much that has come from that enlight- 
ened country where he exercises his literary functions. He bas, certainly, 
in several particulars, improved the original work ; and we can only hope 
that the English publishers, who have done a service to their country, will 
not be suffered to become losers by the laudable risk of property in which 
they have embarked.” 
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THE AFRICAN PRODIGY, 
The following wonderful account was written and authenticated by the 
late Dr Rush of Philadelphia. 


‘ 


There is now living (1788) about four miles from Alexandria, in the State 
of Virginia, a negro slave, seventy years of age, of the name of Thomas 
Fuller, the property of Mrs Elizabeth Cox. This man possesses a talent for 
arithmetical calculations, the history of which, I conceive, merits a place in 
the records of the human mind. He isa native of Africa, and can neither 
read or write. Two gentlemen, natives of Pennsylvania, viz. Wm. Harts- 
horn and Samuel Coates, men of probity and respectable characters, having 
heard, in travelling through the neighborhood in which this slave lives, of 
his extraordinary powers in arithmetic, sent for him, and had their curiosity 
sufficiently gratified, by the answers which he gave to the following ques- 
tions: 

First. Upon being asked, how many seconds there are in a year and a 
half, he answered in about two minutes, 47,304,000. 

Secondly. Being asked, how many seconds a man had lived, who is 70 
years, 17 days, and 12 hours old, he answered, ina minute and a half, 2,210,. 
500,800. One of the gentlemen, whe employed himself with his pen 
in making these calculations, told him, that the sum was not so great as he 
had said; upon which the old man hastily replied, “Top, Massa, you forget 
de leap year,’’--On adding the seconds of the leap years, to the others, the 
amount of the whole, in both their sums, agreed exactly. 

In the presence of Thomas Wistar and Wm. B. Morris, two respectable 
Citizens of Philadelphia, he gave the amount of nine figures multiplied by 
nine. He informed the first mentioned gentleman, that he began his ap- 
plication to figures, by counting ten, and that, when he was able to count a 
hundred, (to use his own words) he thought himself a very clever fellow. 
Ilis first attempt, after this, was to count the number of hairs in a cow’s tail, 
which he found to be 2,872. He next amused himself by counting, grain by 
grain, a bushel of wheat, and a bushel of flaxseed. From this he was led to 
calculate, with the most perfect accuracy, how many shingles a house of 
certain dimensions, would require to cover it; and how many posts and rails 
were necessary to inclose, and how many grains of corn were necessary to 
sow, a certain quantity of ground. From this application of his talents, his 
mistress often derived considerable benefit. 

At the time he gave this account of bims: If, he said his memory began to 
fail him. He was gray headed, and exhibited several other marks of the 
weakness of old age. He had worked hard upon a farm during the whole 
of his life, but had never been intemperate in the use of spirituous liquors. 
He spoke with great respect of his mistress, and mentioned, in a particular 
manner, his obligations to her for refusing to sell him, which she had been 
tempted to, by offers of large sums of money, from several curious per- 
sons. 
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One of the gentlemen, Mr Coates, having remarked, in his presence, that 
it was a pity he had not an education equal to his genius; he said, “ No 
Massa, it is best I got no learning, for many learned men be great fools.” 


Om THE COMPANATIVE NUTRITIVE PHOPENTIES OF DIFFERENT EINDS OF FOOD. 
—A very interesting report on this subject was formerly presented to the 
French minister of the interior at a period of public distress, by M. Percy 
and Vanguelin, two members of the institute, the accuracy of which may be 
depended upon. 

The result of their experiments is as follows; good bread contains 


° — . ; 
eighty pounds of nutritious matter in one hundred pounds; butchers meat on . 


an average containing thirty-five pounds—beans and peas eighty-nine— 
greens and turnips eight pounds—potatoes furnish twenty-five pounds, So 
that one pound of bread is equal to two and a half or three pounds of best 
potatoes, and seyenty-five pounds of bread and thirty pounds of meat are 
equal to three hundred pounds of potatoes, or three quarters of a pound 
of bread and five ounces of meat are equal to three pounds of potatoes, one 
pound of potatoes is equal to four pounds of cabbage and three pounds of 
turnips; but one pound of rice, beans, or peas, is equal to three pounds of 
potatoes.— Edinburgh New Medical Journal. 


Sream Canriacr.—About five o'clock on Saturday morning, a steam car- 
riage, carrying nearly a dozen persons inside and out, made its appearance 
upon the Camden town road. It proceeded through Kentish town and up 
Highgate hill, at the rate, as nearly as we could calculate, of thirteen miles 
an hour, its velocity being the same in ascending the hill as over the com- 
paratively ievel ground. Upon arriving at the summit opposite Holly ter- 
race, the conductor turned his ponderous vehicle, and immediately com- 
menced the descent of the hill at the rafe perhaps of four miies an hour.— 
Whether, however, arising from the unskilfulness of the manager, or from 
the defect of the machinery, we cannot tell, his pace became gradually much 
greater, until the power of controlling its impetus seeming to be almost 
wholly lost, it was propelled so violently over a paved gutter, that one of the 
wheels gave way, and put an immeciate termination to its further progress 
by steam. A horse was procured, and the machine dragged away upon its 
five remaining wheels.— London Paper. 


New Taoeony or Licur.—Mr Dyer, who was giving Lectures on Philoso- 
phy in Boston but a few weeks since, has endeavored to show the fallacy of 
the existing theories of Light, and has introduced a new hypothesis—per- 
haps we ought to call it—a new theory to account for the phenomena in ques- 
tion. He contends, that all rays of light and all objects are intrinsically 
white; and that the sensation of colors is caused entirely by the different de- 
grees of velocity with which different reflected rays strike the vision—that 
ray which produces the sensation of red having the greatest degree of force, 
and that producing the sensation of violet having the least. He illustrates 
his theory by experiments. 

Vou. x1. NO. S.—.Murch, 1828. 
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MISSIONS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


A late number of the Missionary Herald, contains a summary view of all 
the Missions supported by the Churches of this country, under the direction 


of the American Board. ‘The following is an abridgement of this summary, 


prepared for the Magazine. The Missions which we are now briefly to sur- 
vey, are in Inpra, WesTeRN Asia, the Sanpwica Istanps, and the Inprans 
in Nonta AMERICA. 

THE MISSIONS IN INDIA, 

Are in Bombay, and in Ceylon, a large Island opposite the Coromandel 
coast. Population of the Island of Bombay, 200,000; of the Mahratta coun- 
try, 12,000,000. Length of Ceylon, 500 miles; breadth, 200; population, 
1,500,000: the Missions of the Board in Jaffna district, on the north of the 
Island: the Tamul language spoken. The Mission in Bombay commenced 
in 1813; that in Ceylon, in 1816. 

Bomsar.--Rey. Allen Graves, Missionary, Mrs Graves; James Garrett, 
Printer, Mrs Garrett. 

Mrs Nichols has removed to Ceylon, as the wife of Mr Knight, Church 
Missionary at Nellore, and Mrs Frost, also, as the wife of Mr Woodward, 
American Missionary in Jaffna.--RKev. Cyrus Stone and Rev David O. Allen, 
Missionaries, and their wives, and Miss Cynthia Farrar, embarked at Boston, 
in the Emerald, June Sih, and have probably arrived at Bombay. 

The schools for boys are 24 in number, containing 1,300 pupils. Feb. 
1826, a separate school was opened for girls, and.in five months ten schools 
of this kind were established, containing 204 girls. About $1,500 were 
contributed in 1824, by English residents in Bombay, for the promoting of 
native free schools. In 1825, the natives of Bombay and its vicinity, raised 
$100: about $130 were received from other sources. When the schools 
for native females were commenced, a collection of more than $300 was 
made for their support. 

The publications of the Mission for its own use in Mahratta, between Jan. 
Ist, 1825, and Dec. 31st, 1826, were twelve, being parts of the Bible, or 
Tracts, and the number of copies was 60,350. 

In Mahratia, for the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, eight 
thousand copies of parts of the Bible were also printed. 

Crrton.—-Stations at Tillipally, Batticotta, Oodooville, Panditeripo, and 
Manepy. 

The Boarding School for girls is at Manepy. There are 28 girls in the 
school. It was stated inthe last survey, that 2,414 boys, and 255 girls, were 
taught in 59 schools, by 68 schoolmasters. The number of scholars in the 
Boarding Schools was estimated at about 200. The Mission is now in pos: 
session of a printing press. 

WESTERN ASIA. 
tations at Bevroot,in Syria--at Smyraa,in Asia Minor--and on the Island 
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of Malta. The last, for prudential reasons, has been made the seat of 
operations for the Printing Establishment, which is designed principally to 
act upon the countries in Western Asia. The first Missionaries embarked 
at Boston, in the autumn of 1819. 


Bernoor.—On the shores of the Mediterranean, a few miles north of Si- 
don, and near the foot of Mount Lebanon. Commenced 1823. 

Rev. William: Goodell, Afissionary, Mrs Goodell; Rev. Isaac Bird, Wission- 
ary, Mrs Bird. 

Messrs Goodell and Bird mention ten persons, who have given-hopefut 
evidence of piety in consequence of the instructions of themselves and their 
brethren, viz. four of the Armenian church, two of the Maronite Roman 
Catholic church, two of the Greek Catholic church, and two of the Latin 
church. The names of the Armenians are, Dionysius Carabet, an archbishop, 
Gregory Wortabet, a priest, Maria, the wife of Dionysius, and Jaco), a young 
man who died in the Autumn of 1826. The Maronites are Asaad Shidiak 
and Phares Shidiak; and the Greek Catholics are, Susannah, the wife of 
Gregory Wortabet, and Yooseph Leflufy, brother of Susannah. The others 
are European Ladies. Several others have been in a state of mind more or 
less promising, viz. Jaceb Aga, a bishop of the Armenian church, Caled 
Shidiak, brother of Asaad and Phares, Mrad, their uncle, Maami Latoof, a 
young shekh of Tripoli, and Peter Te-en, a promising young man, all of the 
Maronite church; saad Jucod, (of whom accounts have been received 
somewhat more favorable than those before published,) Tannoos, an active 
schoolmaster, Ferj Allah, a promising young man, and Michael, his cousin, 
of the Greek church.—The excitement on the subject of religion, in Bey- 
root and its vicinity, has for many months been great. More than 100 co- 
pies of the sacred books were distributed gratuitously in the year previous 
to July, 1826, and 379 were sold. The reading of the Scriptures with the 
people in ancient and Modern Armenian, ancient and modern Greek, 
Turkish, Turkish Armenian, Arabic and Italian, is pursued almost daily. 
Translations have been made into Arabic and Armenian, and a press and 
types have been procured to print them at Malta. An average attendance 
of about 300 children, (of whom 30 were girls,) was secured to the schools 
during the first half of 1826; in subsequent months, the number was con- 
siderably diminished by persecution. 


Smyxuna.—Rev Elnathan Gridley,* and Rev. Josiah Brewer, Missionaries. 

Mr Gridley bestows special attention on the Greeks. Mr Brewer, being 
supported by the Female Society of Boston and vicinity for promoting 
Christianity among the Jews, directs his principal inquiries and labors to 
the Jews. He has spent some months in Constantinople, for the sake of 
better helps in his preparatory studies. 

Matta.—Rev. Daniel Temple, and Rev. Eli Smith, Missionaries; -Homan 
Hallock, Prinier. 


* Intelligence bas just reached us that Mr Gridley died of fever in Specia last fall; his fe- 
ver was occasioned by too great exertion in his missionary labors.—Ed 
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Mr Smith went to Egypt about a year ago, with a view to tle Arabic lap. 
guage. lLiethence proceeded to Syria, where he was at the latest dates. 
Mr S. is expected to take charge of the Arabic press.—Mr Hallock’s en- 
g2gements as a printer, are fora limited time, and on a fixed stipend. Mrs 
Temple died on the 15th of January of last year. Since herdeath, Mr Tem- 
ple has been bereaved, also, of two of his children. No particular account 
of the operations of the press at Malta for some time past, has been receiv- 
ed. Previous to 1826, there had been printed about 2,000,000 of pages in 
modern Greek, and somewhat more than 450,000 pagesin {talian. The sta- 
tion was commenced in 1821. 


a 


EFFECTS OF CHRISTIAN EFFORTS AMONG THE INDIANS IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 

There was an article in the number of the Magazine for February exhib- 
iting many interesting facts relative to the number and condition of the In- 
dians in the United States. We proceed to give an account of the effects of 
Christian efforts among them. For the information contained in the follow- 
ing paragraphs we are indebted to the Boston Recorder.—A brief view of 
the blessed effects of the gospel upon these children of the forest, will afford 
the most cheering evidence that the sacrifices and labors of missionaries 
have resulted in great good. We propose first to notice some facts shew- 
ing the salutary influence of Christianity on their social and civil condition; 
and then its transforming puwer on theie re/igious Character. 

“In Ohio many improvements have been made inthe social and civil state 
of the Indians, especially among the /V¥yandots. They are desirous of in- 
struction and are favorable to the establishment of such institutions among 
them as may render them a civilized and Christian people. 

Osaces.--“Passing south till we come to the Osages, we find a tribe gradu- 
ally advancing to a state of civilization. They too, are abandoning the 
chase,——giving up their migratory habits and resorting to the cultivation of 
the soil for their subsistence. Although the commencement of missionary 
operations among them is comparatively recent, yet a form of national gov- 
ernment has been adopted, a national council has been appointed to legis- 
late, and a national guard to enforce obedience. It is true that taken asa 
whole this is still a wild and warlike tribe, but from this first step towards 
civil government among those who have been hitherto lawless in the ex- 
treme, much good may reasonably be anticipated. 

“Probably more has been done, to encourage missionary labors among the 
Cherokees, than in any other tribe in our country. This nation has now a 
regular fourm of government, consisting of distinct legislative and judicial 
bodies. The whole country which they occupy has been divided into eight 
districts or counties, in each of which is a courthouse. “Trial by jury has 
been commenced and is conducted with great solemnily.”” The national 
council has appropriated money for the establishment of.a printing press, 
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and tor laying the foundation of a public school. One hundred thousand 
acres of land have been appropriated for a perpetual school fund. In one 
district there were in the winter of 1826-7, npwards of 1000 volumes of good 
books, and eleven different periodical papers both political and religious, 
were takenandread. “Their dwellings are made more comfortable from year 
to year, regular industry is more pursued, laws are enacted and enforced 
which restrain from immorality and secure a respect for civil government, 
and a desire for acquiring an education is becoming more prevalent.” 
“They have made astonishing advances in agriculture, domestic manufac- 
tures, and in the mechanic arts.” As an exhibition of their progress in im- 
provement, the following facts are copied from public statements made by 
Elias Boudinot, 2 Cherokee young man, who was educated at Cornwall. 
‘At this time (1826) there are owned by the Cherokees, 22,000 cattle; 7,000 
horses; 46,000 swine; 2,500 sheep; 762 looms; 2,488 spinning wheels; 172 
wagons; 2,943 ploughs; 10 saw mills; 31 grist mills; 62 blacksmiths’ shops; 
8 cotton machines; 18 schools; 18 ferries; and a number of public roads.” 
There have been many striking instances of reforimation in morals, some- 
times of a whole neighborhood. ‘The missionaries at one of the stations 
(Willstown) write: “When the first missionary came here to reside, only 
three years ago, the intemperate use of ardent spirits was almost universal 
~-now, that pernicious article is entirely disused by the great majority of 
the people, and riotous assemblies for the purpose of drinking are 
unknown.” 

The Choctaws are following on in the same course of improvement. Their 
progress has been very much retarded by the introduction of ardent spi- 
rits among them. They are evidently awaking to some just sense of their 
condition, and there is among them an increasing desire for the instruction 
and improvement of themselves and particularly of their children. They 
have an Academy in Kentucky, supported at their own expense, in which 
more than fifty Choctaw lads are receiving instruction. 

The Chickasaws too, among whom comparatively little has been done by 
way of Missionary effort, are evidently advancing in civilization. It is said 
of them that “they are more and more convinced of the importance of edu- 
cation, and of the necessity of a different course of life from that which 
they have hitherto pursued.” 

The general view which has now been presented, of the improvement of 
the Indians who have been noticed, in civil and social! life, is, itis believed, 
a fair specimen of the usual progress of other tribes, among whom like 
efforts have been made. True, ‘hese «florts have not been equally success- 
ful in every particular case. Nor could any sober man, acquainted with the 
facts on the subject, have expected sucha result. While some are sottish- 
ly insensible to their present critical and perilous condition ; others, con- 
scious of their native dignity and independence, and perceiving the catas- 
trophe to which their present relation to the whites is hastening them, are 
‘determined to throw aside the bow and the chase, and to fortify themselves 
and their remaining possessions, by acquiring a knowledge of those arts, 
which only can secure them from their impending fate 
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OBITUARY OF Maras JANE AGNEW HARRIS. 


Departed this life, on the 28th of December last, Mrs JANE AGNEW 
HARRIS, consort of the Rev. Eleazar Harris, Principal of Ebenezer Acad- 
emy, Ss Cc In her 18th year, she suak onder Pulmonary Consumption, leav- 
ing an infant daughter unconscious of her irreparable loss, and her husband 
in tears. At such an age, such «xcell-nce as hers deserves notice. 

She was the daughter of Mr Thomas Kirkpatrick, of Mecklenburg, N. C., 
an Elder of the Associate Reformed Church, by whom she was reared in 
“the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Under the eye of her parents, 
with a fondness for home, she spent a happy youth, as little vitiated by the 
world’s follies, as a christian parent could desire. She never left her pa- 
rents’ roof, but to receive instruction at a Female School, in some of the 
higher branches of English education, When turned of 16, her hand was 
sought and given in marriage; on which she entered with much diffidence, 
on account of her age. With fine health and blooming youth on her side, 
she had the promise of many days and much happiness; but a mysterious 
Providence ordered it otherwise. The flower which bloomed so lately—so 
sweetly, is cut down and withered— to bloom no more. 

About eight months after her marriage, Mrs Harris was taken with a 
cough, which, in process of time, was attended with an Expectoration, rather 
suspicious, The circumstauce of her sister’s dying of Consumption, in the 

receding year, quickened her husband’s fears. Yet nothing energetic was 
a as assurances were given, from high authority, that the complaint 
would at length subside. After the birth of her child, she was under treat- 
ment for Puerperal fever, and her cough still neglected, as not dangerous. 
The fever removed, her cough and Expectoration at length commanded at- 
tention But the time of successful practice had passed ; and notwithstand- 
ing the skill and medical talents employed for her recovery, she sunk from 
the hands of her Physicians, and the arms of her husband, into her lonely 
grave. 

Mrs Harris desponded of recovery from the first, and prepared for her 
latter end. She wished to live, but shewed no anxiety about life. Her hus- 
band’s anxieties she would often attempt to relieve, by saying, “Be more 
concerned about my soul, than my perishing body.” Though religiously 
disposed from her youth, and though she had publicly professed the reli- 
gion of Christ, she had herfears. Others hoped well of her; she was fear- 
ful. Hence she sought earnestly, constantly, for an assurance of her gra- 
cious state. Her medicines were less to herthan her Bible. That precious 
book she read, or caused te be read, day after day, hour after hour. Am- 
brose’s looking unto Jesus, and Owen on the 130th psalm, were also fre- 
quently read at herrequest. Day and night, she sought the Lord by prayer ; 
in which she forgot not her husband, her child, her relatives, and the cause 
of her Lord. During the three months of her confinement to bed, often, 
every day, was the room, where she lay, stilled by the voice of prayer from 
dying lips--prayer the most ardent and humble, whose accents seem still to 
vibrate in our ears. Asis too often the case, her religious hours, including 
every waking hour, were intruded on by company ; for all sympathized and 
wished to be with the object of their sympathy, while but a very few could 
serve her, or mingle with her spiritual concerns. Yet through all difficul. 
ties she made her way. Comfort she had, and sometimes acknowledged it ; 
but its basis was not the retrospect of the past, or those evidences of a 
change of heart, which others could adduce. When she found that she 
could take hold of the promises by a present faith, she had peace. Surren- 
dering herself fully and sincerely to the Lord Jesus, by a fresh act of faith, 
she could take comfort. At his feet, she was composed, Those often-re- 
peated words of hers—* Poor me” and ‘ What shall I do ?’—revealed the 
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secret of her soul: she had not the light of God’s countenance—she could 
not find him whom her soul loved—-eternity approached—time was receding 
—and her never-dying soul at stake! Yet had the Lord mercy on her dis- 
tressed soul. He had spoken toher—: Daughter, be of good cheer; thy 
sins are forgiven thee :’—otherwise, jealous of herself, distrastful of human 
comforters and specious grounds of comfort, she ‘could not have had that 
peace of mind, which was sometimes hers =the cay of her death found her 
composed—above the fear of death—resigned—serene, As death drew 
near, she was asked by her husband ‘In whom have you righteousness and 
strength ?? ‘Inthe Lord Jesus,’ she answered. ‘ Do you love the Lord Je- 
sus?’ he continued. ‘Oh,’ said she, ‘i trust 1 do.’ Again he asked, ‘ Are 
you willing to go to your Lord and Savieur ?? She answered, * Yes, if I was 
sure that Lwas ready.’ She was then invited to use the langusge of unwa- 
vering faith, by joining with her husband in singing that precious psalm 
(the 23d,) * The Lord’s my shepherd,’ &e. This she sang with joy fulness 
of soul; and, for the last time, again joined with her husband in prayer. 
Not long after, she breathed her last, without a groan. After she had fallen 
asleep in Jesus, her countenance was observed by all present, to wear an un- 
usual expression of beauty and serenity; but ‘hat beauty might have been 
created by the last impress of her departing spirit on her features, producing 
a pleasing serenity, which spoke, not fancifully. ‘QA Death / where is thy 
sting 7? 

Mrs Harris carried with her the-affection of more than relatives. In her 
single self were her recommendations. A diguified person—features blend- 
ing beauty, dignity, and feminine softness together—an intellect vigorous 
and cultivated—a heart as cheerful, as innocent, as kind, as man could wish, 
—were hers. An observer would easily have discovered, that she possess- 
ed a mind of no common order. To this, connected with an unassuming 
manner, did she owe thet ascendency which the young wife of seventeen 
had over the minds of others, double her age, and even extensive in their 
influence. Even in her sick bed prayers the traces of a strong intellect 
were visible. At the age of twelve, her pastor took particular no ice of her, 
as possessing talent, and a great knowledge of the scriptures for her age. 
But it was the qualities of her heart endeared her to all, Intellect may be 
so insulated from the heart that we shall survey it, only as we do the cold 
and cheerless summit of Chimborazo. In her affections, Mrs H. was a very 
child— unsuspicious; overflowing, and fond. For her neighbors she had 
kindness; for her relatives, love; for her busband a devoted heart. Her 
' mother, who waited on her for months, she dearly loved; and would often 

caution her, lest she should fatigue herself too much. To ber husband, 
she was truly a “thelp-meet,” in every respect; and, during her whole 
course of sickness, ceased not still to participate with him in all his con- 
cerns, and cares, and duties; sugg: sting or advising such things as occur- 
red to her, relative to his ministry, his Seminary, his infant child,—his health, 
and domestic concerns. 

Such as Mrs Harris was—stood not independent of the only source of all 
that is substantially good. Religion was there with its fashioning power. 
Early she “chose that better part which can never be taken away.” To 
avow herself publicly as a follower of Christ, under the conclusion that she 
was his, was the most solemn duty which she ever approaghed; and produ- 
ced in her the most anxious solicitude and careful selfeXamination She 
approached the duty; with trembiing performed it; nd with fear returred, 
She returned, not to embrace in her armsadelusive joy, based on the exterior 
of a duty, but to “follow on to know the Lord.” Her conscientiousness 
about her religious duties were principally visible in the bosom of her little 
family; and there they remain, the most precions remembrancers that a hus- 
band could have. It deserves, however, to be named, that, in addition to 
the Bible as daily read in family devotion, she had, in less than a year after 
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her marriage, privately read throug) the Psalms, and the New Testament. 
She read the magazines of the day, but_her principal magazine of in- 
struction and comfort, was her Bible. Conscientiously attached to the As- 
sociate Reformed Church, she, nevertheless, acknowledged alli that was good 
in other churches. She frequently spoke of the good impressions produ- 
ced on her mind by a sermon from a Presbyterian, and a relative, the Rev. 
John Kirkpatrick, of Va. 

In the christian’s path, which she trod, death came not too soon for her, 
even at blooming eighteen. She has reached, .s we hope, certain joy, un- 
mingled and everlasting felicity; and escaped certain sorrow. Our loss, 
heart rending as it is, is her gain. ‘“Dlessed are the dead, that die in the 
Lord.” 

In all her various relations especially as a wife, she was all that could be 
wished. Her husband has said 





“ Take lier all in all, 
I shall not look upon her like again.” 

Yet his remembrances, though sad, will be salutary, if they should be to him 
all that her presence could have been, a prompter to help him on in the 
same path, where her last footsteps are visible. In fancy’s eye, much hap- 
piness and comfort were stored up in the future, for her fond husband and 
her relatives. She was to be the source of it all, But a Sovereign God, to 
whose will we bow, had ordained it, that this Eden of our delight should be 
left; and, hand in hand with grief on the one side, and consolation on the 
ether, 

** With wandering steps and slow, 

We take our solitary way.” 





ORDINA TIONS. 


January Sth, 1828.—At Wrentham, Mass. the Rev. Tyler Thatcher was 
ordained as an Evangelist Sermon by the Rev. Mr Thompson. Mr 
Thatcher has repaired to Washington county, Ohio, where he labors as a 
Missionary under the patronage of the American Home Missionary Society. 

January, 1828.—In Haverhill, Mass, the Rev. Dudley Phelps, recently of 
the Andover Institution, was ordained, as Pastor of th- first Congregational 
church and Society in that place. Sermon by Rev. Professor Stuart of An- 
dover. 

January 24th.—At Hubbardton, Vt. Rev. Horatio Flagg, was installed as 
Pastor of the Congregational church and Society in that place. Rev. C. 
Walker of Rutland preached the sermon. 

January 16.—In Monson, Me. the Rev. Mr Hubbard was installed as Pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church and Society in that place. Sermon by the 
Rev. R. Tappan, of Augusta. 

Same day, the Rev. David L. Coe was ordained by the Presbytery of Port- 
age, and installed Pastor of the Congregation of Charleston, Ohio. Sermon 
by the Rev. John Keys. 

At Springfield, N. J. by the Presbytery of Elizabethtown, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Grage was installed pastor of the congregation in that place. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Elias W. Crane late pastor. 

January, 31.—At Norwich, Conn. ithe Rev. Benson C. Baldwin, was or- 
dained as Pastor Of the Norwich Falls Church and Society. 
the Rev. John Nelson. 

On the 12th of February, the Rev. James H. Thomas was installed at Can- 
terbury, as pastor of the Associated Congregations of New Windsor and 
Canterbury, by the Presbytery of North River. Sermon by the Rey. Jacob 
Green. f 


Sermon by 
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THE DOCTRINE OF ELECTION ILLUSTRATED AND 
ESTABLISHED.— Continued. 


ill. To vindicate the doctrine from all reasonable objections. 

Objection 1. Why did God determine in the purposes of his grace, 
to make one man differ from another? Why did he not determine 
to save all? 

Ans. It is easy to inform you: ‘‘Evenso Father, for so it seemed 
good in thy sight!” 

re 2. But if I am not one of the elect, what is there for me 
to do! : 

Ans. Your duty, or abide the consequences. 

Obj. 3. But if! am not one of the elect, how am I to be blamed 
for not being saved? 

Ans. Because you do not choose life, whep life and death are with 
equal sincerity set before you. You are bound to be saved. It 
never was your duty to be lost. I know it is certain you will per- 
sist in sin and perish, if God does not stop you, and if he has not 
from eternity determined to stop you. But are you not to be 
blamed for your invincible perseverence in iniquity? If itis cer- 
tain that a man will commit the crime of murder, if God has not 
from eternity determined to prevent him, is he not to be blamed for 
committing it? 

Obj, 4. But if I am not elected, how can I choose life? 

Ans. Just as easily as you can choose death. Your rational and 
moral faculties capacitate and oblige you to choose life. The doc- 
trine of election does not infringe upon your moral agency. It 
* leaves you in full possession of all possible liberty to accept, or re- 
ject the Saviour. 

Obj. 5. But if the doctrine of election be true, God cannot be 
sincere in the offers of mercy. How is it compatible with the sin- 
cerity of the calls and invitations of the gospel to all men, that he 
should have determined to make only a part accept them? 

Ans. Beyond all question, the calls and invitations of the gospel 
are made to all. ‘‘Whosoever will, let him take of the water of 
life freely.” No sinner has the warrant to exclude himself from 
this gracious overture. The invitations of mercy are addressed to 
all alike, and with as much sincerity to each one, as though he were 
the only sinner in the world. But to obviate this objection conclu- 
sively, it will be well to consider, What is necessary to constitute a 
sincere invitation? We reply, 

1. That the blessing offered be in actual existence, and at the dis- 
posal of the offerer. If a man invite me to a banquet which is not in 
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being, and which he has not ability to provide; every honest mind 
will pronounce the invitation insincere. 

2. That the offerer be willing his egfer should be accepted If a 
man invite me toa banquet, and J ascertain that he does not wish me 
to accept the invitation; 1 should consider the invitation insincere. 

3. That the invitation be made upon practicable terms. Should 
you invite me toa banquet, upon condition that | first pluck the Suan 
from his orbit; [ should consider you insincere. And 

4. That the offerer be willing to impart what he offers to all who 
will accept it. If you invite me to a banquet and | accept your in- 
vitation, but am refused a seat at your table; 1 should be justified 
in considering the invitation insincere. 

We submit to the objector, whether in any case where these four 
things combine, there be not asincere invitation. Abstract from an 
invitation either of these properties, and I acknowledge it is insin- 
cere. But nothingis more trae, than that the invitations of the gos- 
pel combine all these properties. 

Pardon and eternal life are in actual existence and at the disposal 
ofa sovereign God. Christ died for the non-elect as well as for 
the elect, and therefore God has mercy to offer to them as well as the 
elect. Ifthe atonement bad done nothing for the non-elect, so that 
they are precisely in the situation they would have been if no atone- 
ment had been made, then there is no sincerity in announcing to 
them the overtures of mercy. If there is no salvation provided for 
them, so that God offers what he had not to bestow, then his offers 
are insincere. But salvationis provided. ‘All things are ready.”’ 
‘There is bread enough and to spare.” 

God is willing the invitations of his grace should be accepted.— 
Ele is willing every man should come. ‘As I live saith the Lord, I 
have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that be turn and 
live.” Nor is there any dishonesty in these professions. If he 
were unwilling the non-elect should accept the offers of life, or if 
he did any thing independently of their own voluntary agency to 
prevent their accepting it, there might be. But it is not so. He 
never did, he never will do any thing to prevent a sinner’s accepting 
the Saviour, it he is willing to accept him. 

God has also made the offers of mercy upon terms that are practi- 
cable and reasonable. If he had not, the charge of insincerity 
would remain unanswered. All that is required on the part of 
those to whom the invitations of the gospel are addressed, is a right 
disposition of heart, or in other words, a disposition to make the in- 
vitations of the gospel welcome. There is nothing in the way of 
accepting the offer, but a perverse will. 

In connexion with this, God ts willing to bestow mercy on all who 
will accept it. He has said, **Him that cometh unto me, I will in 
no wise cast out.’’ Nor has there been an instance in which this 
declaration has proved untrue. So long therefore, as God bas mer- 
cy to bestow—so long as he is willing to bestow it—so long as he ig 
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willing it should be accepted—so long as he offers it upon reasona- 
ble terms, and actually imparts it in every instance where it is not 
perseveringly rejected; it cannot be said, that he is insincere in the 
offers of mercy. The sincerity of his offer does not depend upon 
the perverseness which rejects it. 

Obj. 5. The doctrine of election represents God as being partial 
in the dispensations of his grace; and the Scriptures declare that 
‘“‘there isno respect of persons with God.” 

Ans. That God is discriminating in the dispensations of grace, 
is most cheerfully allowed. He doubtless does more for the elect 
than for the non-elect. He makes them willing in the day of his 
power; he renews and sanctifies them; he matures them for the glo- 
ry which shall be revealed; he finally advances them to heaven. 
This he designed to do for them from all eternity, while none of this 
he does for the non-elect. But though he is thus discriminating he 
isnot parteal. Partiality is a capricious preference of one before 
another; and if it could be proved that the favor which God exer- 
cises toward the elect were the result of mere caprice, he would be 
chargeable with criminal! partiality. Partiality is a disposition to fa- 
vor one before another wtthout reason; and if it cov'd be proved that 
God has no reason for the internal difference he makes between the 
elect and the non-elect, he would be chargeable with partiality: 
* Partiality is an undue respect to the persons of men; and if it could 
be proved, that in the method of grace, God regards the elect rather 
than the non-elect, from an undue respect to them or their persons, 
he could not be acquitted of the charge of partiality. God is not 
partial, because his sovereignty is neither arbitrary, nor capricious, 
but in all its diversified operations, under the guidance of unerring 
wisdom and infinite goodness. God is not partial, because, as the 
moral governor of the world, he uniformly treats men according to 
their real character and conduct. He does not through any ‘‘respect 
of the persons of men in judgment,” or through the unguarded influ- 
ence of any private partialities, condemn and punish the righteous, 
nor approve and reward the wicked. When I see the sovereign of 
the universe regard the prayers and alms of the devout Cornelius, a 
Roman centurion, with equal complacency as though he had been 2 
Jew, I can repeat the sentiment of Peter: ‘Of a truth I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons, but in every nation, he that 
feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted with him.” 

Obj. 6. The doctrine of election represents God as unjust. 

Ans. It will not be pretended, that he is unjust to the elect. If 
there be injustice it is toward the non-elect: and if he is unjust to 
the non-elect, it must be that he treats them worse than they deserve. 
But how does he treat them? He casts them out into outer dark- 
ness, where is weeping and gnashing ofteeth. And is this worse 
than they deserve? Is not this the just desert of every child of 
Adam? How then can God be accused of injustice, if in his great 
mercy by Jesus Christ, he is pleased to save a part of the humag 
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family, while he punishes the other part in proportion to their de- 
serts? If he would not be unjust in punishing the whole, surely he 
would not be unjust in punishing a part. Erase the doctrine of 
election from the sacred record. Is God unjust to the non-elect 
then? No, they are exactly in the same state they are now. Not 
one of them would ever turn and live. The doctrine of election, 
then, so far from involving any injustice toward the non-elect, does 
not injure them at all. The non-elect are not losers by the doc- 
trine of election. ‘They are not gainers by it, we know; but they 
lose nothing more than they would have lost, if it were not true. If 
they are not elected, they will indeed perish; but election does not 
destroy them. They are no more certainly lost with election than 
without it. But, perhaps, | ought to blush for attempting to answer 
an objection so full of impiety, as to call in question the justice of 
God in the dispensations of his grace. I would rather repeat the 
answer of the apostle, ‘‘ What shall we say then? Is there unrighte- 
ousness with God? God forbid!’? This is enough to cover the ob- 
jector with shame. ‘‘Who art thou, O man! that repliest against 
God!” 

Obj. 7. If the doctrine of election be true, why can I not as well 
live in carelessness and sin, as in a punctual attendance upon the 
means of grace, and the duties of religion? 1 cannot alter God’s 
eternal decree. To this | answer: 

You can live in carelessness and sin; you can cast off fear 
and restrain prayer; you can grieve the Holy Spirit and reject the 
Saviour—and you can perish! If you choose to leave your eternal 
salvation to the decree of God, without personal religion on your 
part, and without any efforts to obtain it, you will, beyond all ques- 
tion, die in sin and sink down to hell. If God has chosen you to 
Salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the truth, 
does it follow that you will be saved, if you always reject the truth, 
and never become holy? Because God determined to save Noah by 
means of the ark, does this prove that the ark was not necessary, or 
that Noah would have been saved without it? Or might he have sat 
down with the scofling world, and resolved not to be at the trouble 
of building an ark, because God had determined to save him and 
his family from the flood? Because God had determined that Paul 
should be saved from shipwreck by the exertion of the seamen, does 
this prove that their exertion was unnecessary? Though “there 
stood by him an angel of God, saying fear not Paul, thou must be 
brought before Cesar, and lo! God hath given thee all them that sail 
with thee;’’ yet ‘tas the shipmen were about to flee out of the ship, 
Paul said to the centurion and the soldiers, except these abide in the 
ship ye cannot be saved.’ Because God had determined to deliver 
the church from the bondage of Papal superstition, by the instra- 
mentality of Luther and Calvin, does this prove that their instru- 
mentality was unnecessary? God never determined the end with- 
out determining the means necessary to obtain it. If the objector 
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expecis that there is any degree of election that will save him with- 
out his own personal holiness, he will find his expectation sadly de- 
feated at last. 

Obj. 8. If the non-elect, left to themselves, will never accept of 
salvation, and if God has not determined to make them willing to 
accept it, why are they exhorted to repent and believe? 

Ans. Because they are sinners, and it is reasonable they should 
repent, whether elect or non-elect. Because there is a Saviour pro- 
vided for them, and it is reasonable they should believe on him. 
Because they are able to do both. ‘The doctrine of election does 
not tak away a single power, does not infringe upon a single privi- 
lege, does not diminish the force of a single obligation. But more 
than this; though they never will yield the controversy with God, 
and though God has not determined to make them yield; yet all the ex- 
hortations to duty with which they are favored, answer a most im- 
portant purpose. They illustrate the obduracy of their hearts, and 
prepare them to see, and acknowledge and feel the justice of God, 
intheir final condemnation. When they see themselves sinking into 
the pit, they will remember that they were once urged to believe 
and live; and they and an assembled universe will forever feel, 
that the justice of God shines brighter by all the calls of his mercy. 

Otj. 9. But the doctrine is calculated to drive men to despair. 

Ans. It might be calculated to drive men to despair, if there were 
any other way by which sinners are reconciled to God. But solong 
as it is true, that unless God bow the stubborn heart of man, by the 
efficacious and almighty energy of his own grace, and unless he al- 
ways meant to do this, every living man must perish; we cannot see 
how the fact, that there is a part of mankind for whom he does this, 
and for whom he eternally designed to do it, should drive sinners to 
despair. No, the doctrine of election takes away all false hopes, and 
no others. It strips the sinner of all his self- righteousness; it disrobes 
him of all his vain pretences; it drags him out from all his hiding places 
and throws him into the hands of a sovereign God; but it takes away 
no solid foundation of hope. But whom does the doctrine of election 
drive to despair? The people of God? Pious parents? Faithful minis- 
ters?) They would all be in despair without it. When cut off from 
every other hope, they can look up to God’s unchangeable purpose to 
save, and there hang with comfort and delight. I ask again, whom 
does it drive to despair? Convinced and distressed sinners? It is 
upon this trath the desponding sinner throws himself in the last re- 
sort. He sees that if discriminating mercy does not raise him from 
the pit, he forever sinks. He feels that he must put his life in his 
hand, and cast himself at the footstool of sovereignty, ‘pouring out 
this sum of all lus hopes, Lord if thou wilt thou canst make me 
clean!’”? No, my brethren, the doctrine of election drives none to 


despair; throws none into discouragement, but the incorrigible en- 
emies of God. 
Still, some ef you are ready to object after all. that the doctrine 
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of election is full of perplexity, needless and unprofitable, and ought 
not to be preached. 

To this I answer, it is one of the plainest doctrines in all the Bi- 
ble. Itis simply God’s determining to save whom he will, and making 
his own choice from among this lost world, according to his sovereign 
pleasure. Surely there is no perplexity in this. But if it were a 
perplexing*truth, this would be a reason for preaching, rather than 
not preaching it. Sometimes the minds of sinners, and young con- 
verts, and older saints, are embarrassed by difficulties of their own 
creating, when contemplating this doctrine. And one reason why 
they are so, is because the doctrine is not frequently enough brought 
into view. When this truth is plainly and fully exhibited, it delights 
and nourishes the people of God. It is the sincere milk of the 
word: and both young and older christians always feel uneasy, and 
restless, and unstable, till they are informed and established in this 
important doctrine of the gospel. ‘‘Cast ye up, cast ye up, prepare 
the way, take up the stumbling-block out of the way of my people,” 
saith the Lord. 

If the objector still thinks that this is a very unprofitable doctrine, 
we have to make one inquiry. Is it contained inthe Bible? I fitis, 
we beg the permission to refer the objector to that unequivocal dec- 
laration of the Holy Spirit: ‘.4// Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, and for instruction 
in righteousness.’’ Observe, it is not ‘tall Scripture’? except the 
doctrine of election; but ‘‘all Scripture’’—ts ‘‘profitable.”” The 
same reasons exist for preaching this doctrine, and for viewing it 
profitable, that there were for revealing it. 

But it is more tedious than difficult, to follow the objector through 
all his windings, and expose his ever-varying expedients to shake 
off the obligation to yield an implicit assent to this great and blessed 
truth. Some of the more common objections we have attempted to 
obviate. After all, there is a class of objections that will remain 
unobviated. They are the objections, not of the head, but of the 
heart. It is easy to prove that God is a sovereign, but we cannot 
make wicked men submit to his sovereignty. It is easy to demon~ 
strate the doctrine of election, but it is not in man to make the wick- 
ed love it. It is important, therefore, that we make a suitable ap- 
plication of the whole subject. And, 

1. From the view we have taken of our subject, we cannot fail 
to discover some of the reasons why the doctrine of election is so 
much and so violently opposed. This doctrine has drawn forth 
more oppositton than any other single truth in the Scriptures. We 
are constrained to believe that it is opposed by some, because it is 
not clearly understood. We would feign hope that the opposition 
of many arises from no more corrupt source, than a prejudiced and 
darkened understanding. But by far the greater number of those who 
reject and oppose the doctrine, must trace the source of their oppo- 
aition tosome other cause. There are those who not only do not 
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understand it, but who are unwilling to understand it. They do 
not choose to understand the nature and import of so trying, so hum- 
bling adoctrine. They are really unwilling to know what it means. 
They manifest more solicitude how not to understand, than how to 
understand it. They are afraid to see this great truth of the gospel, 
in its nature, in its connexions, in its importance, and in its obliga- 
tion. But there are very many who, notwithstanding all their ef- 
forts to pervert and misunderstand it, cannot help understanding it, 
and feeling its searching influence; and when they do, it calls forth 
the malignity of their unhumbled hearts. Of this description are 
the great mass of those who are hostile tothe doctrine. With mul- 
titudes, the very reason why they are hostile to it, is because they 
anderstandit. They see how it effects their interests for time and 
eternity. They see how it throws them into the hands of that God 
who “hath mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will 
he hardeneth.”’ It is because they see it in a light that disturbs 
their sins and their hopes, that they hate it, and oppose it when it 
is preached. This was the case when it was preached by our Sa- 
viour. On one occasion, when he preached it with great clearness 
and power, very many of those who had fora considerable time 
followed him, ‘‘went back and walked no more with him.’’ On 
another occasion, when he preached it in the synagogue at Naza- 
reth, his hearers were so exasperated, that they made a bold and 
desperate attempt upon his life. This is the secret spring of disaf- 
fection to the doctrine; wicked men do not love the soversignty of God; 
they murmur, and repine, and contend, because they are in his 
hands, as the clay in the hands of the potter, and because it depends 
on his mere good pleasure, whether they shall choose life or death; 
whether they shall goto heaven or hell. They cannot bear to sub- 
mit to a sovereignty that is so absolute. They are not willing that 
the destinies of eternity should be inthe handsof God. They wish 
to be above God. They wish him to alter his purposes respecting 
the salvation of men; and they are dissatisfied, because they cannot 
dethrone him; because they cannot hinder his working all things 
after the counsel of his own will, and because they know his coun- 
sel shall stand, and he will do all his pleasure. It is not, therefore, 
because the doctrine of election is not true, that wicked men op- 
pose it, but because it gives them no peace till they are reconciled 
to God. It is because it arrays the holy God against them, and gives 
a death-blow. to all their selfish desires and selfish hopes. The 
same disposition that hates the law and the gospel, that hates God 
and rejects his Son, that loves sin and hates holiness; opposes the 
doctrine of election. 

2. We are taught by our subject, that the opposition which is 
made to the doctrine of election. is exceedingly sinful. It is always 
sinful to oppose the truth as it is in Jesus. And the sinfulness of 
that opposition rises in proportion to the malignity of the opposition, 
and the importance of the truth against which it is directed. But 
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there is no (ruth that is opposed with greater bitterness by the car- 
nal mind, than the truth we have this day set before you. Some- 
times the wicked feel when they hear it, as the murderers of Ste- 
phen felt, when they gnashed upon him with theirteeth. What is 
this but the very spirit of the damned? Against what is all this hos- 
tility directed? Against a truth that gives the fullest and clearest 
view of the divine glory. Against that eternal purpose, to which 
must be traced the gift of a Saviour—the descent of the Holy Ghost 
-—the offer of mercy—the existence of the church, and the happi- 
nessofheaven Nonota drop of mercy would have ever fallen upon 
our desolate world, but for electing love. It is owing to this blessed 
and eternal purpose, that you and I are now out of hell. That we 
enjoy a day of grace, and the means of salvation, is owing to God's 
eternal purpose to rescue from perdition, a part of our fallen race. 
Not a soul would have been spared from the desolations of the fall; 
not a sinner would have been converted and saved; not a ransomed 
rebel brought home to glory; not a note of the everlasting song have 
vibrated on the ear; but for the eternal purpose of God to_save his 

eople. And yet, it is against this fundamental, this glorious truth, 
that all the enmity of the selfish mind is put in array. It is against 
this glorious truth——that gives ministers all their encouragement to 
preach, christians all their encouragement to pray, and sinners all 
their encouragement to repent and believe the gospel, that the seed 
of the serpent spit out all their venom. O, what would become of 
our world, if those who hate the doctrine of election could gain the 
object of their wishes, and blot this day-star of hijpe from the sacred 
page! Well might we ‘cry to the rocks and mountains to fall upon 
us and cover us from the wrath of him that sitteth on the throne.’’—- 
Which of you, my hearers, is prepared to bear the guilt of thus 
tearing away the last hope ofa ruined world! O sinner, it is the 
hidden opposition of that rebellious heart to this precious truth, that 
thus levels the fatal blow! It is not for the want of an inclination 
to strike the doctrine of election out of being, that you have not done 
it, and thus defeated the purposes of redeeming mercy, and bathed 
Heaven in tears. re you this side eternity? 

We may add, 

5. The doctrine of election ought to be loved. 

God lovesit. He takes infinite delight in contemplating the de- 
signs of eternal mercy. Christ loves it. ‘There was an hour when 
his soul broke out in high expressions of joy, while contemplating 
this truth in the days of his incarnation: ‘* At that time Jesus re- 
joiced in spirit and said, | thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that thou hast hid these things from the wise and pru- 
dent, and revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.””", The Holy Ghost loves it. With inef- 
fable delight does he enter our world, as the great agent to carry on 
the designs of electing grace. All holy beings love it; and all be- 
ings, whether sinful or holy, ought to love it. They have no rea- 
son for bating it, but every possible reason for loving if. 
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If tu2y are bound to love God, they are bound to love the doctrine 
of election. This doctrine, more than any other in the gospel me- 
thod of salvation, brings God into view. He formed the purpose of 
saving the elect, because this was the method in which he could ma- 
nifest all his perfections in the clearest, fullest manner, and in aman- 
ner calculated to awaken the attention of the universe, and fix it upon 
his great and amiable character. That character is perfect. Every 
thing that can render a being lovely and adorable, worthy of commen- 
dation and confidence, belongs to God without the shadow of imperfec- 
tion inkind or degree. There are some faint resemblances of excel- 
lence in creatures; but they are the mere rays scattered from the 
fulness of his glory. When from this atom world, I look up, and 
look around me, and look every where, and every where behold 
the living Deity, lsee perfection combined with perfection, perfec- 
tion illustrating and beautifying perfection, and cannot but feel that 
it is infinitely desirable that this matchless excellence should be 
made to appear. Every truth that illustrates it, claims my highest 
regard. Not to delight in the truth that illustrates mt, is not to de- 
light in God. Not to feel my obligation to love the truth that illus- 
trates it, is not to feel my obligation to love him. 

If all are bound to love what 1s best, they are vound to love the 
doctrine of election. God is tntinitely wise and good, and both 
knows and will do what is on the whole wisest and best. As his 
wisdom enables him clearly to see what number and what persons 
it is best to save, so his goodness disposes him to desire and elect 
the very number and the very persons. In the designs of a per- 
fectly wise and benevolent being, there can be nothing that is un- 
lovely, but every thing that is lovely. God does not call upon his 
creatures to approve his purposes, merely because they are his; 
but because they are best. He has formed no purpose merely be- 
cause he will form it; but because it is best. He does nothing 
merely because he can do it; but because it ts best. In the holy 
sovereignty of the King of kings, there is no tyranny~—no oppression 
-—no injustice—no wanton exercise of power—no inpulse of pas- 
sion; but every design and every event ts the result of one eternal 
impulse to what is best. The great plan of the divine operations 
is as good as it can be. It 1s because the eye and heart of God 
are fixed on the best possible results, that he is a God of electing 
love. This is the key to all that is inscrutable in the mystery of 
election, Thisis the thought that binds every creature in the uni- 
verse to ‘* be still and know that he ts God.”’ 

Yes, beloved hearers, the doctrine of election ought to be loved. 
You mnst not only believe, but love tt. If you see its discriminat- 
ing influence in these effusions of the Holy Spirit, you must see and 
adore. God is in all. ‘Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, why hast thou made me thus? Hath not the potter pow- 
er over the clay of the same lump, to make one vessel unto honor, 
and another to dishonor? What if God, willing to shew his wrath, 
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and to make his power known, endured with much long-sudering 
the vessels of wrath fitted todestruction? And that he might make 
known the riches of his glory on the vessels of mercy, which he 
had afore prepared to glory!’ The rights of the Creator are mere- 
ly nominal, unless uncontrolled. If God may vot **do what he 
will with his own,’’ no matter how soon he abandons the suprema- 
cy of the universe. Impenitent men! you must bow to this holy 
dominion. What do you hope to gain by your opposition to discri- 
minating grace? Unfriendly as these unhumbled hearts may be to 
its searching influence. this hostility must cease. This doctrine 
must beloved. ‘To hate it, is to take the side of the wicked against 
the righteous. To hate it, is to take the side of the adversary 
against God, To hate it, is to take the side of hell against heaven. 
J’o hate it, is to be forever miserable. 

Do I hear any of you say, **J would love it, if I were one of the 
elect?’ Has it then come to this?) What if you are not one of the 
elect? Have youa right to hate it? Have you a right to hate 
God for not arresting you in your own chosen wa:? Have youa 
right to hate God, because in the final recompense, he treats you 
as youdeserve? Have you a right to hate God for saving others, 
merely because he does not save you? ‘* Is thine eye evil, because 
he is good?” Do you cherish affections so selfish and malignant, 
that you can rejoice in no felicity incompatible with your own?— 
Because you are not saved, would you have a world of sinners pe- 
rish? Because you will ‘* wail and gnash your teeth,” will you 
murmur that you cannot hear the myriads of the redeemed ming- 
ling their sighs and moans with yours? Because you will sink to 
hell, will you complain that you cannot behold the throne of God 
sinking by the side of you? Qsinners! Where are you? What 
spirit is this? And what is this spirit fit for, but fuel for the an- 
suenchable flame? 


BRIEF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1 Tom, ii, 12.— But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp authortty over 
? ’ 
the man, but to be in silence. 


A Scripture is grven by wusprretion of God, and is profitable 


for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for tistruction mm righ- 


teousness ;—But it cannot be profitable unless it is distinctly 
and clearly understood. Especially the precepts, which are 
to regulate our conduct, which are to be the guide of our life, 
should be thus understood. If the rule is expressed with suf- 
ficient plainness and precision to suit all capacities, and we 
should mistake its meaning, and act according to our own mis- 
taken views, we would be chargeable wiih the guilt of wilful 
transgression. Tf the servant, through his own inattention 
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and negligence, should plough, when he was explicitly order- 
ed to reap the field, he could have no excuse for his conduct. 
If the soldier, in the day of battle, should retreat, or move to 
the right or left, when he was commanded to advance, the con- 
sequence of this mistake must be disastrous. God has com- 
manded all men every where to repent; that is, to grieve for 
our sins with a godly sorrow, and from this principle to re- 
form our hearts and our lives. If we, professing to obcy this 
explicit command of God, macerate our bodies, walk on our 
bare knees round a certain well, or up a certain staircase, 
would this be obedience to the command, while we left our 
hearts uncontrolled by the gospel, and while we freely indulg- 
ed in the criminal sensualities of life? God might reject our 
claims to the reward of obedience with this reproof. Whe 
hath required this at your hands? You have done that which 
I commanded not; and have left undone that which I com- 
manded. 

The passage above quoted is a part of scripture; of course 
is given by inspiration; its authority will continue in’ the 
church till the end of time. [t is a prohibitory precept; 
something is forbidden, which cannot be done, therefore, 
without transgression; of course, without sin and guilt. ‘The 
precept is sufficiently plain to be understood by all who hon- 
estly desire to know and follow the path of duty. It is ren- 
dered the more explicit by embracing one sex only; they are 
women, not men, who are required to obey. In like manner, 
parents and children, husbands and wives, masters and ser- 
vants, magistrates and subjects, have their appropriate duties 
enjoined; the one is not bound by the precepts intended ex- 
clusively for the other; while all are required to discharge 
their own appropriate duties. So here; I suffer not @ woman 
to teach nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in si- 
lence. Women therefore, are prohibited from teaching: and 
as they are prohibited from this, they cannot do it without 
usurping the authority which they exercise. 

Our views of the precept are these: —women are prohibited 
from teaching in the church publicly and authoritatively; 
from filling the office and exe scising the functions of the gos- 
pel ministry; from being pastors of the charch. This much 
at least, we think is clear and unavoidable from the plain 
meaning of the words. To fill this office and teach in thig 
manner, implies authority over those who are taught; and as 
men as well as women belong to the church, and are required 
to obey and submit themselves to those who fill the pastoral 
office, women cannot exercise this authority and claim this 
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obedience consistently with that submission required of them 
by the appointment of heaven. Wives submit yourselves to 
your own husbands, as unto the Lierd.—Therefore, as the church 
is subject unto Christ, so let the wives be to their own husbands 
in every thing. Pastors are required to rule, to govern the 
church, a duty which they cannot neglect with impunity. 
Now, if women may fill this office, we will have these pre- 
cepts: —Ye wives, who are pastors, rule over and govern 
your own husbands who are members of the church; and ye 
husbands who are members of the church, obey your wives 
and submit yourselves to them.” We are sure that such con- 
flicting and contradictory precepts cannot be found in the 
Bible. 

As a reason for this prohibition the Apostle does not assign 
want of talents, or want of piety; but he assigns the inconsis- 
tency of exercising this authority. For 4ddam was first form- 
ed, then Eve. Adam is to govern, therefore, and Eve is to 
submit. ‘This rule, indicated by the order of their creation 
must govern the two sexes till the end of time. The woman 
is, therefore, never to fill an office which requires her to exer- 
cise authority over the man. As another reason he refers to 
her want of stability and firmness. And Adam was not de- 
ceived; but the woman being deceived, was inthe transgression. 
As this is characteristic of the whole sex, let her not fill an 
office requiring greater firmaess and decision than she posses- 
ses. Let her, therefore, learn in silence wn all subjection; let 
her occupy that state in which, by her greater mildness and 
tenderness she can be more useful than she could be in a pub- 
lic station. 

This view of the subject is confirmed by the Apostle in Iiis 
first epistle to the Corinthians; chap. xiv. 34, 35. Let your 
women keep silence in the churches; for it 1s not permitted unto 
them to speak; but they ure conmanded to be under obedience, 
as also saith the law. And of they will learn any thing let 
them ask their husbands at home; for itis a shame fir women to 
speak in the church. This passage is exactly plain and equal- 
ly positive with the one now under consideration. Instead of 
speaking in the churches with the authority of teachers, they 
are commanded to be under obedience to those who do exer- 
cise and teach with this authority. Instead of its being an 
honor, it isa shame for them thus tospeak. tnstead of its meet- 
ing the approbation of God, it is an open and public violation 
of his will, expressed by an Apostle, speaking as he was mov- 
ed by the spirit of truth. 

Plain, however, and conclusive as these passages appear to 
us, there are some who advocate the practice of women 
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preaching the gospel. Barclay, in his apology, not only con- 
tends for the practice, but alleges that the whole christian 
world, except that society with which he is connected, are in 
an error on this subject. The first reason alleged its this: 
“geeing male and female are one in Chris: Jesus. and that he 
gives his Spirit no less to one than to the ofher, when God 
moveth by his Spirit im a@ woman, we judge it no wass un- 
lawful for her to preach in the assemblies of God’s people.” 
It is admitted that male and female are one in Christ; but 
what then? Is the wife released from the obligation to ohey 
her husband? Is she allowed, for this reason, to usarp author- 
ity over him? Civil rulers and their subjects, are also one in 
Christ: does this cancel the obligation of the subject to obey? 
Does it give him the right to exercise authority over his ru- 
Jers? Parents and children, if both are pious, are one in 
Christ: Are children, therefore, no longer bound to honor and 
obey their parents? May children make the commandment of 
God of none effect through this groundless pretence?) Masters 
and servants are one in Christ: is there, for this reason to be 
an interchange of situation, is the master te become the ser- 
vant, and the servant the master? But the Apostle’s declar- 
ation has no connexion, as appears from the context, with the 
opinion which it is brought to support. Tt will no more au- 
thorize a woman to preach the gospel than it: will a servant 
to rule over his master. Ef it does not justify the one, neither 
does it the other.—*When God moveth by his Spirit ana 
woman,’—By this movement, as it is elsewhere explained, 
we are to understand an immediate and direct revelation from 
the Spirit, not only when fo preach, but what te preach. OF 
this revelation no other evidence is” given than the woman’s 
own word; she supposes or it may be, believes she is thus in- 
spired. Though we do not intend to discuss this subject at 
present, yet we must say that we have serious scruples in ad- 
mitting this assumption; it requires a constant succession of 
miracles, which we cannot thivek necessary. But if a woman 
says she is thus moved, “we judge it no ways unlawful for her 
to preach in the assemblies of God's people, that is, in the 
church. Then, if it be no wavs unlawful, the precepts of 
Paul ought to be amended thas; / suffer not a woman to teachs 
except she says, she has a revelation immediately fram the 
Spirit: Let your women keep silence in the churches, untess they 
say they are moved by divect inspiration from the Spirit. 
When exceptions occur to this Apostle as of any importance, 
he always states them. If he had intended an exception to 
this effect, he would have expressed it. As he has made none, 
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we believe he intended none. He is not so clumsy and obscure 
a writer as to fail to this degree; as to intend one thing, and 
write directly the contrary. In this way, every precept of 
the Bible might be altered to suit our own views or conve- 
nience, until we should have entirely a different code of laws. 
Our author then disposes of the precepts which we uow have 
under consideration, in this summary way: neither think we 
that of Paul, 1 Cor. xiv, 34, io reprove the inconsiderate and 
talkative women among the Corimmthians,. who trousled the 
church of Christ with ther unprofitable questions, or that, 1 
Tim. ii, 11, 12, that women ought to learn an silence, not usurp- 
ing authority over the man, any ways repugnant to this doc- 
trine;’—this requires another amendment of the Apostle’s 
precepts; I suffer not an snconsiderate and talkat-ve woman to 
teach; let your inconstderate and talkative women, who trouble 
the church with unprofitable questions, keep silence in’ the 
churches. But who isto judge that the woman, especially be- 
fore she is heard, is mconsiderate. and that her communication 
will be unprofitable? None, in our day, possess the gift of 
discerning spirits; and yet until this. point is decided, the 
Apostle’s precepts, as thus amended, cannot be applied. And 
on what authority are these important alterations to be made 
in the sacred text? Why simply on this; **we judge; and 
ssqve think;”? that so it ought tobe; that, whatever the Apos- 
tle has written, so!e intended. Would not Friend Barclay 
have complained, and justly too, if any person had taken such 
liberties with his writings? - Paul too has thought, and judg- 
ed, and written on this subject. I suffer not a woman; that 
is, any woman to teach; let vour women, all, every one of 
them, whatever their character and professions may be, keep 
silence inthe churches. This will save all trouble and hazard 
of discriminating between those who are talkative, and those 
who are not. Those women, therefore, are certainly inconsid- 
erate and talkative; that is, they talk where and when they 
ought not, whe undertake, in violation of both the letter and 
spirit of these precepts, to teach publicly in the churches. 
The prophets in the primitive church are next referred to, in 
support of this practice; this will be noticed presently. «And 
lastly.”? our author alleges, «it hath been observed, that God 
hath effectually in this day converted many souls by the minis- 
try of womens—which mauifesi experience puts the thing be- 
yond all controversy.” We think differently. Had these 
converts access ta no other means? Did ther not read the 
Bible, converse with other christians, and perhaps attend the 
ministry of men? How then can it be determined that their 
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conversion was by the ministry of women alone? But admit- 
ting that it was, does this justify the conclusion, that women 
may speak and teach publicly in the churches. Some preach- 
ed the gaspel even of envy and strife; Paul, though it was in- 
tended to add to tus aifliciion, yet reyored in this preaching; 
it was, therefore, calculated to be usetal, and probably was 
useful to some, But did this pustify the envy and strife? 
Much good resulted frou Josepir's being carried tite Figy pt; 
but did this pustify the uofecrbngernuelty of his brethren in sel- 
Jing him? While itis the prerogative of God to bring good out 
of evil, it is at our peril that we do evil that good may come: 
and that is always evil which is contrary to the precepts of the 
gospel. 

Dr Clarke, if we understand him-correctly, is an advocate 
for women’s teaching in the church. In his notes on 1 Cor. 
xi, 4. on the words, praying or prophesying, he has the fol- 
lowing remarks: Any person who engages in public acts 
in the worship of God, whether praying, singing, or exhorta- 
tion; for we learn from the Apostle himself, that Mpopulewa, 
to prophesy, signifies to speak unto men tu edification, eahorta- 
tion, and comfort, Chap. xiv, 3. And this comprehends all 
that we understand by eaxnortation, or even by preaching.” 
Again, on verse 5. «Whatever may be the meaning of pragy- 
ing and prophesying, in respect to the man, they have precisely 
the same meaning in respect to the woman So that some 
women, at least, as well as some men, might speak to others 
to edification, and exhortation, and comfort. And this kind of 
prophesying, or teaching, was predicted by Joel ii, 28, and 
referred to by Peter, Acts ti, 17. And had there not been such 
gifts bestowed on women, the prophecy could not have had its 
fulfilment.” On chap. xiv, verse 34. Let your women keep 
silence, §c. he observes of women; © This was their condition 
till the time of the Gospel, when, according to the prediction 
of Joel, the Spirit of God was to be poured out on the women 
as well as the men, that they might propiesy, ie. teach. And 
that they did prophesy or feach. is evident from what the apos- 
tle says, Chap. xi. 5. Where he lays down rules to regulate 
this part of their conduct. while ministering in the church.”? 
His argument seems to be this; in the primitive church some 
women prophesied; prophesying is the same with exhortation, 
teaching, and preaching; and as these are still needed, and still 
continued in the church; therefore, women may now exhort, 
teach, and preach in the charch. Hence, it becomes expedi- 
ent briefly to notice the prophetic office in’ the christian 
church. We are not so happy as to have seen the Doctor’s 
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Sermon, to which he refers us, on this subject; we must there- 
fore, collect what information we can from the scripture, 
The prophetic office, in the church was appointed by the 
exalted Saviour, who also conferred on those who filled it, the 
gifts and qualifications necessary for the discharge of their 
duty. Whatever they did or said, as prophets, they did and 
said it by immediate inspiration from God. ‘That they some- 
times predicted future events is certain; but as this part of 
their work has no connexion with our subject, it is dismissed. 
That they delivered to the churches and to individuals such 
revelations as they received directly from the Spirit, is also 
certain. In this respect, some have divided them into two 
Classes; the greater and the lesser prophets. Through the 
greater prophets those revelations were made which were to 
be of permanent authority, and which are contained in the 
New Testament. Through the lesser, those revelations were 
given which were adopted to the wants of those churches op 
individuals who first received them, or were suited to the cir- 
cumstances then present. “Phese last were not of permanent 
authority; of course, they make no part of the sacred volume. 
It is from this part of their service, theretore, that the right 
of women to preach the gospel is supposed to be derived. The 
revelations which they delivered were to be to edzfication, and 
exhortation and comfort; These revelations it appears, were 
made to the prophets at the moment only when they were to 
be delivered. While one is delivering his message, If any 
thing be revealed to another that sitteth by, let the first hold his 
seace. Here it is evident this revelation is supposed to be 
made after the first had commenced speaking. ‘There is no 
reason to suppose that the revelation would be made weeks or 
days before th: prophet should meet with those for whom it is 
intended. It seems also to have been required, that they 
should speak in a language known to the hearers; one which 
needed no interpreter. Though some of the prophets were 
teachers, and as such, would sometimes exhort and preach 
Without immediate tuspiration: yet there is uo reason to be- 
lieve that they all were. Agabus was a prophet; but we have 
no intimation that he was a teacher. Nor have we any rea- 
son to believe that all the teachers, or elders, ordained by the 
Apostles and Evangelists, in the different churches, were pro- 
phets; they were required to labor in the ministry, as men 
now do, without the aid of immediate tuspiration. according 
to the knowledge and talents which they possessed. ‘Though 
the same person might fill both, yet the two offices were not 
necessarily connected tugether. As the gifts peculiar to this 
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office were, strictly speaking, miraculous, they were not ne- 
cessarily connected with piety. 2nd though I have the gift of 
prophecy.—and have not charity, Tam nothing. This certainly 
implies that those who possess the one, may be without the 
other. Finally, it is certain that this office, with all its mir- 
aculous gifts, and with all the duties peculiar to it, was to be 
but temporary. Whether there be prophecies they shall fail. 
Although there are now in the church, both men and women, 
who speak by immediate inspiration; yet the office which they 
fill will soon be abolished, and the miraculous gifts, peculiar 
to it, will no longer be conferred, because they will be no 
longer necessary. After this abolishment, none will teach in 
the church by direct inspiration of the Spirit. Whether there 
be tongues, they shall cease. Now, it is universally acknowl- 
edged that the gift of tongues, as it was possessed in primi- 
tive times, has ceased; none are now found, so vain and pre- 
sumptuous, as to allege that they possess this gift. It is 
equally certain that prophecies, that all immediate revelations 
from the Spirit, have failed. If the one is continued, so also 
is the other; but if the one has ceased, so also has the other. 
Such is their connexion that, either both have ceased, or both 
are continued: there is then no escape from this conclusion. 
But where is the authority, from all this, for women to 
preach the Gospel, to fill the office of teachers in the church, 
and conduct the public worship of Ged? We confess we can- 
not find it. ‘That women did possess the gifts of prophecy; 
and that they exercised those gifts, in praying and prophesy- 
ing, is certain; and that Paul gave directions to them, which 
he required them to observe, when thus engaged, is also ad- 
mitted.. Dr Clarke infers from this, that they prayed and 
prophesied in the church, as leaders of the public worship; and 
hence again, that they may now fill the office of teachers, and 
speak in the churches. But might they not have prayed and 
prophesied with their own sex alone, or in their own families, 
when these directions would be equally appropriate, and per- 
haps equally necessary, as in the church? Elizabeth and 
Mary poured forth the devout sentiments with which they 
were inspired, not in public assemblies, convened for the 
worship of God, but in the domestic circle. Anna, the pro- 
phetess, when she beheld the infant Saviour presented to the 
Lord, gave thanks to God, with those who were then present; 
and afterwards, privately, it would appear, spake of him to 
all them that looked for redemption in Jerusalem. Here are 
women, distinguished for their piety and every other excel- 
loncy which can adorn their sex, prophesying, not in public 
Vou. xt. Mb. 4.—April, 1828. 24 
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but in private; and as these are the first connected with the 
new dispensation, who exercised this gift; so their example is 
most worthy the imitation of all their sisters, whatever their 
gifts may be, in every church, and in every age. In like 
manner might ‘the women it Corinth, and elsewhere, have 
prayed and prophesied to ed-fication, to exhortation and comfort, 
without usurping authority over the men, and speaking im the 
churches. 

And again; if women, under the immediate inspiration of 
the Spirit, had been permitted to speak in the churches, what 
authority can this furnish for women to teach without this in- 
spiration? If their right to speak in the churches depended 
on the fact of their having a direct revelation from God to de- 
liver, without this revelation they would not, even then, have 
been permitted to speak; if a woman at Corinth, claiming the 
right of teaching in the church, but honestly confessing that 
what she was about to deliver was not by inspiration, but was 
the result of her own reflections; would have been denied this 
privilege; then, of course, in our day, there can be none who 
have any claim to exercise this authority; for the gifts of pro- 
phecy, that is, these direct revelations from the Spirit, have, 
jong since, failed. If, therefore, it were admitted, which, how- 
ever, cannot be, that znsprred women taught in the primitive 
church, it will. by no means follow, that wninspired women, 
in modern times, may imitate their example. 

We are by no means satisfied with the manner in which Dr 
Clarke disposes of this subject; and think it a little strango 
if he was entirely satisfied with it himself. «It was permit- 
ted,”? he observes, “to any man to ask questions, to object, al- 
tercate, attempt to refute, &c. in the synagogue: but this liberty 
was not allowed to any woman.” But it is certainly of the 
order and worship of the christian church, not of the syna- 
gogue, the Apostle is speaking. ‘But this by no means in- 
timated that, when a woman received any particular influence 
from God, to enable her to teach, that she was not to obey that 
influence, on the contrary, she was to obey it, and the Apostle 
Jays down directions in Chap. xi, for regulating her personal 
appearance when thus employed.” Now, this implies two 
things; first, that unless a woman received this particular in- 
fluence from God, she was not allowed to speak in the churches; 
of course, since these influences have failed, none can be al- 
lowed thus tospeak. It implies, secondly, that the only way in 
which they could obey this influence, was, by usurping au- 
thority over the men, by teaching’in the public congregation, 
We know, however, that neither Elizabeth, nor Mary, nor 
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Anna, cach of whom received and obeyed this intluence, as- 
sumed the office of teachers: so, we repeat, might the women 
of Corinth. There were other opportunities and occasions 
for discharging this important duty, without violating a posi- 
tive injunction. The Doctor proceeds; +All that the Apos- 
tle opposes here [Let your women keep silence in the churches, 
&c.] is their questioning, finding fault, &c. But, surely, this 
is not all that he forbids. Certainly it is possible for women 
to speak in the churches without questioning, or finding fault, 
without altercateng, or attempting to refute what another had 
said; they might say what was altogether unexceptionable in 
these respects, and what waseven calculated to promote edifi- 
cation and comfort. If this is all that the Apostle intended to 
oppose, why dves he not say so? Was he so lame a Rhetori- 
cian as to fail to this degree in attempting to express his 
meaning? Intending to prohibit women only from asking 
questions, &c. could he find no words to express his meaning 
more clearly than those which he has used? Must he be in- 
debted to us to help his lameness, to supply his deficiencies? 
Whis Apostle is remarkable for the force and clearness with 
which he generally speaks and writes. When he reasoned 
before Felix, every word told on the mind and conscience of 
the hearer; when he stood in the midst of Mars-hill, he need- 
ed no one at his elbow to supply his lame and defective rhe- 
toric. The words, in the two precepts, now under considera- 
tion, are plain and definite in their meaning; especially taken 
in the connexion in which they stand. They are women, not 
qen, to whom they relate; these women are commanded to 
keep silence, not to teuch, in the churches. We believe the 
Apostle intended no exceptions from these rules; and there- 
fore he has made none. 

As Barclay’s Apology has been referred to, it is not im- 
proper to shew the influence which some of the above remarks, 
if founded in truth, must have on the opinion of this author. 
The most distinguishing feature of his system is, the claim 
which he defends to immediate inspiration from the Holy 
Spirit; and the right of women, founded on this inspiration, to 
speak and to teach in the churches. This inspiration is di- 
rect and immediate, not by the instrumentality or means of 
the written word. It is not to be submitted to the word, as to 
a test of superior excellency or authority. These inspira- 
tions, as far as we can see, are of equal authority with the 
revelations made to the prophets in the primitive church. 
Now, we understand the apostle as giving us the assurance 
that theso gifts of prophecy shall fail; that the time should 
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come when no inspiration should be given. Guided by tlie 
apostle, we have come to the conclusion that, this time is long 
since past, that for many centuries no direct revelations have 
been made either to men or women. ‘That the gifts of work- 
ing miracles, of speaking with tongues, have failed, is admit- 
ted by all. With the failure-of these, which has long since 
taken place, was foretoid, at the same time, and in the same 
manner, the failure of prophecies. If we believe that the for- 
mer have failed, how can we avoid the conclusion that the 
latter have also failed? Is Paul to be considered a true pro- 
plet when speaking of the one, but not of the other, though 
his words are the same in both cases. His words are these; 
Charity never fuileth: but whether there be prophecies, they shalt 
fail; whether there be tongues. they shail cease; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall vanish away, Let us, for a moment, eup- 
pose what our Apologist takes for granted, that these inspira- 
tions are continued, and will be continued till the end of the 
world: Paul either knew that they would be thus continued, 
or he did not. [f he knew it, how does he use this language? 
If he knew it, and intended to teach the trath of their contin- 
uance, could he have succeeded no better than he has done, in 
attempting to convey his meaning? Charity never shall fails 
did he know that prophecies should also continue, and yet say, 
they shall fail? We cannot believe it. If he did not know its 
then, he was writing on a subject of which he was ignorant. 
He did not know whether these gifts would continue or not; 
and yet affirins positively that, they shall farl. Rest assured, 
this is not Paul. Let who will be mistaken, he was not. 
The only proof we have of these immediate revelations is 
the word of those who suppose themselves to be thus favored. 
And yet when these revelations are heard, they appear to be 
as much the result of reflection, of knowledge acquired in the 
ordinary way, as the discourses of other men. No miracle is 
wrought, no tongue is spoken to confirm our belief in the re- 
ality of these inspirations. If the gift of working miracles 
was professed, it could instantly be brought to the test of our 
observation and our senses. When inspiration is supposed to 
have been received, it cannot be submitted to this test; we 
must be satisfied, if we can, with no other proof than the 
word of those who make the profession. Our Apologist al- 
leges that, miracles are no longer wrought, because they are 
no longer necessary. ‘This is precisely what we believe of 
prophecies, of immediate revelations; they are no longer con- 
tinued, because they are no longer necessary. The written 
word, understood and received by faith, through the energy 
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of the Holy Spirit, is fully sufficient to enlighten the mind, to 
change and regulate both the heart and the life, to make the 
man of God perfect, and to furnish him thoroughly unto all 
good works. 

It is now too late to discuss, with that justice which it cer- 
tainly merits, another important part of our subject; the nu- 
merous ways in which women, may, and, therefore, ought to 
‘be employed in advancing the kingdom of Christ. This will 
be attempted in our vex! Hlustrations. HERMEN. 





Miscellaneous. 


INCONSISTENCIES IN THE CONDUCT OF CHRISTIANS. 


Mr Epitror,—The great practical importance of the 
following remarks, from a London Magazine, which [ presume 
is not much circulated in this country, is ny apology for de- 
siring you to give them a place in your valuable Journal,— 
The attentive perusal of them will prompt many of your rea- 
ders to be more like Jesus Christ. 

A CurisTIAn is a man endued with the spirit of Christ, 
and who imitates the example of Christ. His heart is ander 
the influence of Divine grace, and his actions bear the marks 
of a renewed nature. He is under every possible obligation 
to adorn the gospel of God, by the holiness of his life and 
the purity of his conversation. But, it has often happened, 
that the inconsistencies of professors have sunk religion into 
the dust, and caused the sneer of the infidel, and the laugh of 
the profane, who are always waiting to exclaim, ‘Aha, so 
would we have it.” 

In proportion to the elevated rank of an inconsistent pro- 
fessor, so will be the mischief he creates. <A private Chris- 
tian whose conduct gives « the lie to his creed,’? does an incal- 
culable injury to the cause of religion; but a minister, who 
preaches the truth, and does not live the truth, is a sort of mo- 
ral volcano, standing in the midst of bis hearers, belching 
forth torrents of noisome and pestilential lava, which obstruct 
many in their way to the cross, and retard many in their ad- 
vancement in the ways of salvation. The evils he thus ef- 
fects, will probably never be counterbalanced by his future 
usefulness. It was formerly said, in reference to a certain 
preacher, «* when he is in the pulpit, he should never be al- 
lowed to come out, because he instructs so well; and when he 
is out, he should never be permitted to re-enter, because he 
lives so badly:”"—a part of this may be applied to some minis- 
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ters of the present day. Without entering into a minute or 
systematic exposure of the subject in hand, I merely givea few 
hints and general remarks:— 

An unnecessary association with carnal company, is not the 
least inconsistency of professing Christians. We are some- 
times forced to be with the ungodly, yet we ought not to be 
happy with them; but there are professors, and men bearing 
the name and office of ministers, who choose such for their 
companions: this induces a want of spirituality, and is inse- 
parably connected with a habit of frivolity and love of the 
world; it creates a want of decisive proof of character, and 
produces a base temporizing and a vacillating spirit, to ac- 
commodate the church of God, and the principles and maxims 
of the world. It is a duty to be civil and obliging to all, but 
not to be familiar and friendly with all. 1f ministers and pro- 
fessors were to reprove the vices of their sinful associates, to 
warn them of their danger, and to introduce religious and spi- 
ritual conversation, their company would not be often courted. 
But it has often happened, that ministers and professors so 
forget the dignity of their character, and the holiness of their 
calling, as to disregard the injuactions of the Bible in refer- 
ence to this point, and thus they give a tacit countenance to 
all the profanity of their wicked friends. This becomes worse 
when the ungodly are made confidants, and still worse when 
they are made advisers in the management of spiritual con- 
cerns. St Bernard has well said in reference to this subject, 
ss Not a word of the scriptures; nothing of salvation; but tri- 
fles, toys, and laughter, and words as light as the wind, eat up 
the time.”’ Christians should imitate the conduct of the dis- 
ciples in the journey to Emmaus; and conversation respecting 
a crucified Redeemer would cause our hearts to burn with ho- 
ly love, and would produce greater enjoyments of religion, 
and more intimate communion with God. 

Covetousness, is an inconsistency not altogether unknown. 
Many a Christian who would shudder at the commission of 
open profanity, is quite contented to have his heart deaf to the 
calls of humanity, and hardened by the cursed influence of 
avarice. His prayers are always ready, bat his purse is ever 
closed. He is a stranger to the «luxury of doing good.”— 
What can the world think of a Christian who is covetous as 
Demas? And what does the Bible declare respecting him? 
Tt excludes him from heaven, and ranks him with the vilest 
idolator. Covetousness ts like the grave, which never says, 
«It is enough;” It is like Solomon’s leech, always crying 
«Give. give.” Many feel more anxiety at the loss of a few 
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pounds, than at the loss of the favor of their God. The more 
a covetous man has, the more he wants. Solomon wisely 
compares riches to * things which are nol,’’—they are only a 
shadow; religion is a substance. 

Violence of Temper, is another evil, chargeable on profes- 
sors. Does this correspond with the meekness of the Chris- 
tian character? Does it agree with the conduct of Christ? 
They do not hear the scoffing world exclaim, «* where is your 
gentleness???” Violent tempers produce violent actions.: A 
headstrong dispcsition and an unrestrained spirit have been the 
curse and bane of many a Christian society. A man endued 
with such a temper is the last person who ought to govern 
others, because he cannot govern himself. In his family, he 
is a domestic tyrant; in the world, he is a turbulent oppres- 
sor; and in the church, he is an Ecclesiastical despot, ** lord- 
ing it over God’s heritage.’ But if, religion.does nothing 
for the temper, it does very little for the soul. 

Detraction, is also found amongst Christians. Those who 
are not guilty of evil-speaking and backbiting, often do more 
injury by base insinuations, than they would by specific ac- 
cusations and open charges. Connected with this, is a spirit 
of envy, which will pass by a thousand moral beauties, to ex- 
pose a single blot. « Cursed is he that smiteth his neighbor 
secretly.” Detraction is generally accompanied with dissi- 
mulation, and I know not what can be more awful, than the 
habit, not only of speaking lies, but of manufacturing them: 
«Oh, my soul, come not thou into their secret; into their as- 
sembly, mine honor, be not thou united.”? These evils often 
proceed from idleness: if these persons were more active in 
the world and in the church, they would find no time for de- 
traction;—but many Christian congregations are infested with 
drones. 

Want of Love, is a gross inconsistency.—Some professors 
will rend a Christian Community, and destroy every particle 
of affection, rather than abandon a preconceived opinion, or 
relinguish a favorite maxim. ¢** These things ought not so to 
be:”? We are brethren, and should act as brethren. Our great 
Examplar not only preached love in His sermons, and peti- 
tioned for it in His prayers, but practised it in His life; and I 
would say to every Christian, * Go, and do thou likewise.” 

There are many other inconsistencies, which I merely men- 
tion, such as, light thoughts of the sanctity of the Sabbath day, 
absence of family discipline, bad example toservants, neglect 

of instruction to children and domestics, an undue severity 
and moroseness of temper, ingratitude for mercies, murmur- 
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ings under adverse circumstances, pride and conformity to the 
world, and want of family prayer;—these are not imaginary 
evils—would to God they were! They are too true, and too 
frequent: “Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of 
Askelon, lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest the 
daughters of the uncircumcised triumph.” 

By these inconsistencies the Holy spirit is grieved, anda 
disgrace is entailed on our holy religion. We should never 
forget that the world is, in a certain sense. omniscient in re- 
ference to our faults. We are ** lights on a hill,”? and we 
ought not only to be concerned to shine with steadiness, but 
with brilliancy. Weshould not only live above sin, but above 
the suspicion of it; not only flee from evil, but avoid the very 
appearance of it. The glory of God, and the advancement of 
vital godliness, are inseparably connected with the consistency 
of our conduct. The taunt has often been heard, «* What do 
ye more than others?”? More is expected and more is required. 
We naturally expect more splendor from the shining of the 
sun, than from the burning of a candle, and more water from 
the bursting of a cloud, than from the emptying of a cistern; 
so, more holiness and piety are expected from the Christian 
than from the man of the world, and if he does no more than 
others, it is a presumptive proof that he ts no more than 
others. 

These inconsistencies produce fearful evils in reference to 
the young inquirer. He sees those who ought to be his spiri- 
tual guides shewing him the worst examples, and he beholds 
those whose lives ought to be practical comments on the bible, 
trampling its holy precepts under their feet; perhaps, buoyed 
up by a presumptuous hope «that Christ has done all,” and 
that «they are complete in him.” Away with such a i:be! on 
Christianity. Call it not religion—call it the vile blasphe- 
mies of antinomian liceutiousness. The eagerness of the 
young convert is not only checked, and the faith of the genu- 
ine believer damped, but religion itself is made the scoff of the 
profane, and the jest of the alehouse. A’ sanctimonious ap- 
pearance, and a canting conversation, will not counterbalance 
errors in practice: It is not what a man professes, but how he 
lives, that must decide the reality of his religion. Good works 
are the only evidence we can offer to the world. Carnal men 
always decide upon the goodness of religion by the conduct, 
or rather by the misconduct of its professors, instead of judg- 
ing from the principles of the system itself, although they do 
not reason in the same manner in reference to other concerns. 
A holy life is the best and most convincing argument for 
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Christianity, and I know not what right those have to ima- 
gine that they are Christians, who cannot give this evidence; 
when our Saviour himself has erected the immutable and uni- 
versal standard, «By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

J. &. 


INFLUENCE OF READING NOVELS ON CHARACTER. 


NoTuinG is more remarkable in the literature of the present 
day than the great thirst manifested for light and fictitious 
works. Notwithstanding the large number of novels which 
are continually issuing from the press, there are a certain class 
of readers who snatch with avidity at each successive publi- 
cation andcry with the daughters of the Horse leech—* give, 
give!” The beautiful and moral writings of Addison and the 
majestic diction of Johnson, are now almost totally neglected 
for the Tumaine novels, Vivian Guy, &c. So far has this epi- 
demic rage for novel reading spread—that it is not unfrequent- 
ly the case to see the inmates of the house of labor (and I 
might also add, of want) gather around the evening taper, 
leaving the realities of the ordinary business of life to travel 
in the wide field of imagination. Nor is it confined to these. 
The productions of Mrs Radcliffe and of Sir Walter Scott, 
have found their way to the shelves of the metaphysician’s li- 
brary, and ousted out the venerable productions of Locke, 
Reid and Berkeley. 

However proper the occasional perusal of such works may 
be to the class of readers last mentioned, and to the professed 
scholar, we will not take upon ourselves to decide. But we 
unhesitatingly pronounce them calculated toinjure and bewil- 
der the untrained minds of youth. In the first place, we be- 
lieve that constant novel reading has atendency to give a me- 
lancholy cast to the feelings of the young and render their 
whole deportment gloomy and unsociable. When the student 
retires to his closet and peruses the work of some roman- 
tic and wayward fancy, he soon catches the enthusiasm of the 
author, and sympathises with his whole heart in every scene 
of difficulty and danger which his hero encounters. His 
thoughts for a moment leave the objects of sense and are trans- 
ported into an imaginary world. In this abstracted state of 
mind he visits the gothic structures of Walpole, or gazes in 
silent admiration at the mouldering castles of Mrs Radeliffe— 
or in poetry, with Dante’s hero, he visits the gloomy regions 
of Hell—or walks, conducted by the * heavenly muse,” the 
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celestial pavement with the holy angels of Milton. This mo- 
mentary reverie may produce sensations for the time exquisite- 
ly pleasant. But what is the reason after the spell is broken, 
and the ideal scene varished—that the mind returns with an 
increased distaste for the common avocations and ordinary 
business of life? What is the reason that after this abstrac- 
tion, every thing around it assumes a sickly and disgusting 
hue? and the individual feels vexed and disappointed that he 
has been called froma scene so rapturous, to the dall monoto- 
ny of real life? Why, then, does the ear loath the common 
gossip of the day, and the heart sicken at the prospect of any 
earthly pursuit? Itis because the objects of the fictitious world 
into which he has been introduced, are so far exagerated be- 
yond reality, that when he looks upon things as they exist, 
they cease to interest him. These scenes may delight him for 
the moment, but like the situation of the wretch, after the 
transitory excitement of intoxication has subsided, he will 
soon be dragged down to ennui and * tedium vite.” The ex- 
citement is tom great to be lasting; every tide must have its 
ebb; and when the mind has once accustomed itself to indulge 
in such high wrought scenes—when by accident or weariness 
it falls from its elevated station, it finds every object around 
it, ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable.” 

The novelist always describes his hero and the scenes into 
which he is introduced, in colors too bright ever to be realized 
in life. And on this account some young men who have spent 
their early life at literary institutions, and devoted their time 
to works of this charact):1—when they enter upon real life, 
are so completely disappointed—and their fond hopes so 
utterly blasted, that every exertion in after life is chilled— 
and they themselves rendered useless. When they find, in- 
stead of that heavenly and high minded creature (as described 
in novels) that the great majority of men are base and selfish, 
they become disgusted with their species; and are unable to 
brook the trifling defects and foibles in their friends; that un- 
der-rate their praiseworthy actions merely because they are 
deprived of that disinterested and romantic tint drawn by the 
pencil of the novelist. And this is the reason why (as Locke 
very justly observed) novels diminish the proper sensibilities 
of our nature and render us callous to the appeals of real dis- 
tress. He that has been in the habit of rescuing a beautiful 
heroine from situations of danger, when the act itself was of 
a romantic character—influenced by gratitude and frequently 
by love—will find his disinterestedness put to the test, when 
he meets in life the really destitute, surrounded by all those 
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loathing circumstances which are concomitant with abject 
poverty. 

The bad consequences of novel reading may be more easily 
exemplified by referring our reader to the contrast exhibited be- 
tween the deportment of the really enlightened man who pursues 
aneven and calm course through life, and who has sought in- 
terest and novelty in the scenes of nature, without drawing 
from the artificial stores of fancy; between him and the con- 
stant * proser of fable.’ The demeanour of the latter is ab- 
stracted and unsociable—of the former agreeable and spright- 
ly. The one, when surrounded by friends, instead of enliven- 
ing the social circle, is dreaming of some wild romance, and 
lamenting the untimely end of its hero; while the other always 
enjoying a fund of animal spirits, makes every thing assume 
a cheerful aspect around him. The one when sarrounded by 
the richest natural scenery—when nature is displayed in all 
her loveliness before him, is blind to her beauties, and callous 
toher charms. Butthe other when he walks forth to view the 
works of God, the mingled idea of their beauty, sublimity 
and usefulness, crowd upon his fancy—and while his smile of 
approbation acknowledges their loveliness—he is constrained 
by their grandeur and usefulness to raise a silent aspiration of 
gratituce to the author of all good for his wonderful works. 
He that drinks of the unsatisfying fountain of fiction ¢* will 
thirst again’? but there is a happiness drawn from the sources 
of nature, which brings with its sweetness no satiety. Z. 


SIMPLICITY OF PREACHING. 


Tue use of learning to a minister of the gospel, is to ena- 
ble bim to interpret the word of God—to exhibit clearly its true 
meaning—to bring its light to bear upon the understandings 
and consciences of men—and to enforce the observance of its 
precepts by the interesting motives furnished by the gospel of 
Christ. And how much learning, says an English Divine, 
how much learning and wisdom are necessary to make these 
things plain! Could any thing be more fine and judicious 
than this? Hereis the proper direction of a minister’s talent, 
whether natural or acquired. They are not to unfit him for 
any part of his office, which they may easily do at the stimu- 
lation of vanity or pride; but to qualify and aid him the better 
to perform it. It is to be feared that some do not employ their 
abilities to make things plain; if they do, we can but lament 
the deplorable want of success. But it would seem as if their 
aim was to dazzle rather than to enlighten; to surprise rather 
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than inform; to raise admiration at their difficult composition, 
rather than, with the Apostles, to use great plainness of 
speech. Even their claim to originality often regards only 
the mode of representation. The ideas they wish to pass off 
as new, when examined, are found only common-place sen- 
timents. The well is not really deep, but you cannot see to 
the bottom, because of their contrivance to make the water 
muddy. They are not really tall, and so they strain on tip- 
toe. They have not a native beauty, that always appears to 
most advantage without finery, and so they would make up 
the deficiency by excess, and-complexity and cumbersomeness 
of ornament. He who cannot rise in the simple grandeur of a 
morning sun, can excite notice by gaudy brilliancy of manu- 
factured fireworks; and flame and sparkle down, as well as 
up. 

To notice in some respects a style that has been constructed 
(for it could hardly have been involuntary) so inverted, in- 
volved, obscure, difficult, half blank verse, might seem to be 
going out of the author’s province. He leaves, therefore others 
to remark, that this style though it may be extolled by the 
lower orders of professional men, and half-educated artizans, 
and excitable youth, with a smattering of science and a bad 
taste, it will never obtain the approbation of the really judi- 
cious and discerning. He leaves others to remark that it is 
disdained by scholars, at war with classical purity. Lord 
Kaimes tells us, that in every language clearness of expression 
and simplicity of thought, are the first marks of elegance.— 
Milton observes that nothing accords with true genius, buf 
what appears easy and natural, when once itis produced. A- 
grecable to which, Addison says, that the secret of fine writ- 
ing, is for the sentiments to be natural without being obvious; 
and contends that what produces surprise without being sim- 
ple, will never yield lasting pleasure to the mind. Hume, in 
his essay on refinement and simplicity in style, comes soon to 
this conclusion—that it is better to err in the eacess of simpli- 
city, than in the excess of refinement; the former extreme be- 
ing more beautiful and less dangerous than the latter. He 
observes, that the works read again and again with much plea- 
sure, all lean more to the one side than to the other; that it is 
increasingly needful to be guarded against the extreme of re- 
finement, when learning has made such progress, and good 
writers appear in every species of composition, as men will 
then be more tempted to endeavor to please by strangeness 
and novelty, and so fill their writings with affectation and 
conceits, and that simplicity may be lost, not only in subtlety 
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but in effort and straining; and nature and ease be buried 
under an artificial load» labortous «ffusion.” 





Diterarp. A 





REMARES ON SIR WALTER 8‘'O'rT’sS LIFE OF NAPOLEON 
BUONAPARTE. 


Tue life of Napoleon Buonaparte is now in the hands of 
all the lovers of literature in our country. It is written in a 
style rather les« suited to dignified Biography, than to the 
lighter works of fiction which have issued from the same pen. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible not to discern the high talents of 
a man who has expended great intellectual energies in embel- 
lishing the region of fiction for the entertainment of mankind. 

Sir Walter Scott has undoubtedly raised the standard of 
taste, by elevating to the highest grade of poetic and drama- 
tic beauty, a class of literary compositions hitherto but little 
regarded. We have reason to fear, however, that in doing 
this, he has increased the ditficulty of alluring youthful minds 
beyond this pleasant stage in literary acquirement. If it was 
before hard to subdue a taste, or rather appetite, for Romance 
reading, in young persons not imbued with high discrimina- 
tive powers; we fear it will be now almost impossible to take 
them from the rich treat provided for them by the great patron 
of fictitious narrative. But to return to his Biography of Na- 

leon. 

‘It is undoubtedly more interesting than any of his works of 
fiction, because, for once, historical truth has given to his pen 
asuccession of wonders almost passing the verge of credibility. 
Had Scott attempted to fashion such a chara: ter out of materials 
from the redundant work shopof his imagination, he would have 
been censured as passing the bounds of probability. As it is, 
we look with wonder and awe upon a correct delineation of a 
character, whose peculiarities have been developed in our own 
time, and whose name and deeds have been as familiar as 
household words to our ears. —His biographer has done am- 
ple justice to the virtues which mingled in meagre proportion 
with the grand mass of his dark and hideous vices. As if to 
exemplify to mankind, in a single instance, the awful and per- 
nicious consequences of unrepressed ambition, this scourge of 
human nature scems to have been sent to earth. We shudder 
while we contemplate the dreadful result of an unrestrained 
thirst for dominion, and then turn a microscopic glance inte 
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our own hearts, as if to scan this peccant principle in its em- 
bryo state, and mark it out as a thing to be watched and 
dreaded. 

With regard to Buonaparte’s influence upon the destinies of 
the French nation, we cannot but consider him as a scourge 
sent to consummate the punishment of a race of willing Infi- 
dels. They had hardesed ‘heir hearts, like Pharaoh. against 
even the belief in a God! He had sent warnings in vain to 
call them back to duty! All the insane acts of an infuriated 
populace could not recall the image of 1t3 Creator to the soul 
that had dared to cast away its faith.—Desolation visited the 
nation in many awful forms, till at length Napoleon came, 
like the destroying angel, to sweep off the first born from eve- 
ry hearth, with the bloody sword of conscription. It seemed 
as if his character combined all those horrible elements of hu- 
man evil, which had hitherto sufficed to form agents of va- 
rious degrees and kinds of iniquity. All the corruptions that 
had wrought this general devastation of national vi: tue, while 
disseminated abroad, were now congregated in one capacious 
bosom, from which the principle of destruction was hence- 
forth to emanate. The French nation erected the idol on the 
throne of their hearts, and off-red him the homage due only 
to the Deity. This Dagon received their adoration, and 
prepared to slay his victims upon the very altar they had 
erected to him. [tis most evident, that the devotion they 
felt for Napoleon must have supplied the place of a legitimate 
sentiment of adoration. Mankind must bave something to 
worship. ‘Take from them the true object of their homage, 
and they will frame an idol in his place, even as the Israel- 
ites did before Mount Sinai. The French nation sacrificed 
themselves to Napoleon, even as the disciples of Juggernaut 
are crushed beneath the wheels of his car, where they cast 
themselves in devoted fanaticism. 

It is impossible not to shudder at the narrative of the cam- 
paign in Russia, where human life was squandered in horrible 
profusion, to save the pride of the despot who would not allow 
himself to be conquered. To invade a country with only a 
shadow of pretext, (save his acknowledged thirst for con- 
quest,) and doom 400,0°0O men to captivity or death, was one 
of the splendid virtues (as they have been called) of this asur- 
per. Yet it is difficult, in following the thread of Sir Walter 
Scott’s narrative, not to feel for the terrible reverses of the 
conqueror. So prone is the human heart to admire that 
which is rare, that his horrible degree of disregard for human 
life, shines forth as a virtue; while his momentary compune- 
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tions of conscience excite sympathy from being considered as in- 
dications of benevolent fecling. We mark him, from his first 
resolution to invade Russia, subjected to the argent expostu- 
lations of his faithful counsellors, but continuing firm in self. 
will, against the united supplications of reasonable men, who 
were unwilling to sacrifice the grory already acquired, to the 
chimerical prospect of adding to what ought to lave sufficed 
even for inordinate ambition. 

But all opposition was overthrown by the giant, who arose 
in his might, and. scorning individual opinion and individual 
suffering, strode firth to conquest, with his myriads in abject 
subservience to his will. He left their bones to whiten in for- 
eign lands, as trophies of their devotion to the authority of a 
despot. He spread a funeral pall over the combined nations 
of Europe, and returned to witness the tears of the country he 
had desolated. Yet even in these circumstances, he retained 
the affections of those whom he had taugit to brave death on 
the battle field, until they were unwilling to meet it in the or- 
dinary course of nature. They were willing to pour out their 
remaining blood as a libation before him, bat they could not 
breathe the temperate atmosphere of peace, or stagnate in the 
practise of social and domestic virtues. Thus, after the con- 
vulsion of the revolution, and the protracted calamities of for- 
eign war, and internal paroxs sms, this unfortunate nation was 
still to endure another conflict. The master spirit disdained 
the bonds that were imposed upon him; he burst them as 
Sampson did the green withes, with which credulity sought 
to restrain him, and again waved his blood-stained sword 
over Europe. ‘To purchase three months of precarious sove- 
reignty, he once more inundated France with the blood of her 
bravest, which was poured forth as water to slake the burning 
thirst of his ambition. Surely his must have been a kindred 
spirit with the aspiring angel, who could not brook superiori- 
ty even before the hidden throne. 

After the final overthrow. of this tremendous warrior, we 
look with awakened interest upon his constrained seclusion 
from a world which had proved too small for his gigantic spi- 
rit. There are dawnings of that tranquil magnanimity which 
mark the truly great in adversity ; bat the habit of endurance 
was never fully matured. Like the caged eagle, his keen eye 
penetrated the depths of that free heaven in which he was ne- 
ver again to soar, while his restless wing wearied itself in 
fruitless buffetings against the stern barriers that opposed its 
energy. We sympathize in his domestic privations. and al- 
most condemn the harshness that imposed them; while we ad- 
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mit the danger of contagion from his errors, which made it 
necessary to withhold his son from his example. So deep, in- 
deed, appears to have been his self-deception, that weak minds 
are easily infected by the detail of his erroneous system. Wo 
are almost inclined to believe his declaration, that the glory 
of France was his sole object, even when we see his desire of 
personal aggrandizement laying that glory in the dust. 

Nothing more distinctly marks the taint of human degene- 
racy common to us all. than the fact that we feel admiration 
for deeds decidedly vicious, and compassion for a person 
whose whole life was spent in openly violating human and di- 
vine law. Are not these feelings dangerous? and do they 
not threaten to confound that moral sense which is, anfortu- 
nately, already weak and erring?) We should certainly num- 
ber these equivocal emotions among the things to be scruti- 
nized, when we examine the little world of our own thoughts. 
History is often dangerous to the morals of youth, from the 
gloss that is thrown upon great, bad characters. It is per- 
haps to be lamented that moral effect could not be consulted 
by historians, so as to leave an unfavorable impression of 
those characters whose example is to be avoided. On the 
contrary. we lear of the glorious achievements of tyrants and 
monsters of immorality extolled with enthusiasm; and thus 
the love of false glory, and the desire of invidious distinctions, 
are unconsciously inculcated in the ardent mind, while it is in- 
capable of discrimination. 

It is the opinion of Volney, the French traveller, that works 
of fiction, provided they are strictly moral, are safer than 
history, for the perusal of young people. Fenelon is said to 
have been very particular in remarking upon the exceptiona- 
ble traits of historical characters to his pupil, the Duke of 
Burgundy, who was not allowed to read history except under 
the direction of his instructor. His celebrated « Telemaque”’ 
was designed as a specimen of this mode of instruction. We 
think the life of Napoleon requires an antidote to counteract 
the poison, of which we have spoken. Scott has been accus- 
tomed to adorn his fictitious heroes with attractions that serve 
to counterbalance their defects, and he has invested his histo- 
rical hero with too much romantic interest. And yet we are 
fully aware that a severely just delineation would have drawn 
upon him a copious measure of public censure. Therefore we 
can only regret that so pleasing a work should be somewhat 
dangerous in its moral tendency; while we recommend to 
young people especially to consider the result of Napoleon’s 
colossal schemes of ambition, rather than the brilliancy of his 
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individual achievements—to view him as a despot and a des- 
troyer of human life, rather than as a hero unjustly abridged 
of his nataral rights, that is to say, of the power to dissemi- 
nate evil. We cannot help regretting that he should have in- 
dulged in such puerilities of passion and impatience, while se- 
Cluded from that world, where each whim of his gigantic mind 
involved the fate of nations: But at the same time, we are 
glad to have our admiration sparingly excited. 

His tenacious adherence to the empty forms of sovereignty, 
prove the importance which he attached to those contemptible 
appendages of his usurped dominion, and deny his frequent as- 
severations, that he thought only of aggrandizing France.— 
When we contemplate the workings of a mighty mind, whose 
soarings have entranced the world in astonishment, we natu- 
rally expect to discover consistency and system, even in er- 
ror; but when we find endless incongruities and vacillations ; 
when we see the puny growth of the uncultivated moral region 
fully revealed in private life, and a stupendous intellect striv- 
ing to warp the erect dignity of truth to its personal views, 
we admire no longer. We are inclined to think the fascina- 
tion of manner, attributed by his biographer to Napoleon, to 
have been a refined species of acting, rather than the sponta- 
neous effusion of gentle feelings. He seems to have studied 
dramatic effect, and no doubt was aware that much of his in- 
fluence was derived from his arts of captivation. We do not 
see them exercised on the unfortunate, but find them rather 
reserved for those occasions on which other means were about 
to fail. Thus, when he had signed the instrument of his abdi- 
cation, he is represented as covering his face for a moment, 
then looking ap with that fascinating smile, so powerful in its 
influence, and entreating his friends to destroy the paper, and 
once more make*head against his enemies. Again, when he 
discovers accidentally the enmity of his mother-in-law, the 
Empress of Austria, he is described by the Count de Segar as 
vanquishing her ill will by a smile. We cannot help being 
uncharitable enough to doubt the sincerity of these effusions. 
We cannot reconcile the more glaring characteristics of the 
man, with these imputed graces of temper. It is not uncom- 
mon, even in these days, for a man to smile and smile, &c. ac- 
cording to the custom of Shakspeare’s time. 

On the whole, we heartily wish, for the sake of morality, 
that the exceptionable traits of this conspicuous character may 
be duly weighed in all their bearings, before people entangle 
themselves in the seductive spell of admiration for his better, 
or least offensive qualities. Let us accustom ourselves to 
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view him.in the attitude of a Colossus bestriding the world, 
and grasping at universal sovereignty, amid the mingled 
streams of blood and tears flowing from desolated Europe.— 
Regardless of the miseries of mankind, he strode onward in 
his career of conquest, overturning nations in his march, and 
writing his titles of usurpation in characters of blood. Tho’ 
we cannot depict him as an ogre feeding on human hearts, we 
can, without latitude of fancy, describe him as inhaling the 
dying groans of mankind for his vital breath, and rending the 
heart strings of an oppressed nation for bis daily occupation. 
Compared with this, the employment of the Roman Emperor 
may be considered as harmless and inoffensive. 


LITERARY SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


Mr Epiror,—lI was very much pleased with the remarks 
of an anonymous writer, in the last number of your valuable 
Magazine, on *the Bookish Spirit of the Age.” I was so 
highly gratified with what he s.id, that I could not avoid 
Wishing that he had said more, and saved me the trouble of 
writing. [know not whether he wiil consider the remarks, I am 
about to offer, tobe wholly at variance with his views. They 
are not intended to condemn the sentiments contained in his com- 
munication, but to qualify some things which he has advanced. 
In regard to the decisions of Reviewers, Pedants and lite- 
rary Gossips, on the character of books, I have nothing to 
add to his remarks; and his thoughts on the difficulty of se- 
lecting the best books, and on the solemn responsibility of 
those who select works for youth, and for the many whose oc- 
cupations leave them but little time for reading, are of vast 
importance. A book may give an impulse to the mind of a 
child—may awaken his latent, moral energf*s—may fix his 
future habits of thinking and course of action, and mould and 
form the whole character of. the future man. It may rouse all 
the powers of his moral nature, stamp upon them a decided 
character, give a positive direction to the movements of his 
restless spirit, and thus exert a permanent influence, which 
will still live—when he is inthe grave—and act on the desti- 
nies of millions. ‘The spark lighted up in the infant mind, 
may at length rise into a flame which will shed on thousands 
its mild and cheering light, and which will forever burn with 
increasing, inextinguishable brightness in the Heavens above; 
or it may burst forth i in a blaze to blast the works of God, to 
spread around its baleful influences, to dazzle, like the light- 
nings in a tempest, and bewilder the world fora moment, and 
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then to reflect its disastrous beams in the regions of eternal 
night.— Parents and teachers then, while training the infant 
mind—and all who select food to satisfy the appetite, and mi- 
nister to the strength of an undying spirit, are engaged in a 
work of solemn responsibility. It is not enough that books 
should be harmless, or merely good—the truths which they 
illustrate, should be presented in a style and in a light, that 
will seize the attention of the child, and enlist all the powers 
of his understanding and heart on the side of virtue. It re- 
quires a discriminating and well informed judgment to select, 
and it requires talents of the highest as well as of a peculiar 
order, to write suitable books for children. 

Your anonymous correspondent bas made some strictures 
on the vast multiplication of books and periodical journals 
which the press is incessantly pouring forth upon the world, 
like a flood. He says—** we are compelled to regard the 
multiplying volumes as good or evil, according as they add to 
the stock of our knowledge without pilfering from us more 
time than the acquisition of it is worth.” He appears toview 
this part of his subject, not so much in its relation to the ma- 
ny, as to the intellectual wants of the few whose minds are 
already furnished. If he regards the great increase of books 
an evil in itself considered—I must beg leave to differ from 
him in opinion. The truth is, there is now a market, for 
books, which forty years ago, was unknown; books are now 
demanded by people of a numerous class, which in former 
times, read little, thought little, and knew little. There have 
been writers and readers inthe world in every period since the 
days of Moses; but till the close of the eighteenth century, their 
number was very small compared with the number of those 
who lived and died without reading or reflection, Formerly, 
-he great mass of the people in every nation, were content, or 
were compelled to lead a bustling life, and plod onward as 
their fathers did before them, without being suffered to in- 
quire about their rights, or to enter the temple of knowl- 
edge. 

But now the times are changed. The spirit of inquiry, is 
abroad, electrifying the nations of the earth. The increasing 
attention bestowed on the education of youth of every class, 
the multiplication of sabbath schools, and the political and re- 
ligious movements of the day. both in the old world and in 
the new, all tend to create in the minds of the people a thirst 
for reading and for knowing. The vast increase of books 
may for a short time slake this thirst; but the mind will thirst 
again. A short season of fasting will sharpen the appetite; 
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and the desire of nevelty, an original principal of our nature, 
will force it to call for new and more copious supplies. The 
people, the many, are resolving in earnest, that by purchase or 
begging or stealing, in some way or other they will have the 
bread of knowlege. They are beginning to learn that knowl- 
edge is power; they are determined to share it with its lordly 
usurpers. They are beginning to see that the chains in which 
their fathers were held in political bondage and in spiritual 
darkness, were not forged in heaven by the gods, and be- 
queathed to kings and popes, as an immortal, unalienable le- 
gacy; but were forged here on earth, in an hour of darkness, 
by presuming selfish mortals of like passions with themselves. 
The people are beginning to know and to assert their rights; 
and the vast increase in the printing and circulation of books 
and journals, is daily extending more or less information res- 
pecting their rights as subjects of civil government, and of 
their duty and responsibility to the Lord and Judge of the 
world. The numerous works daily issuing from the press, 
create and nourish and strengthen the desire of knowledge,— 
they add momentum to the mighty impulse which is exciting 
the energies of the intellectual and moral world—they con- 
vey the power of this impulse to the minds of millions, who 
a few years since, were thinking and reasoning on nothing but 
the means of gaining a subsistence. They are daily extending 
this excitement, which, I hope, is destined to continue, till it 
reaches every nation and tribe on the face of the earth; till it 
overturns the throne of every tyrant, demolishes every altar 
reared by superstition, sunders the chains of every spiritual 
hierarchy, and rouses all men from their slumbers to think on 
the great end of their being, and leads them to the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ, who is the true God and eternal life. 

In illustration of these remarks, I would refer the reader to 
the intellectual and moral progress of the great mass of the 
people in our own country, to the progress of inquiry and of 
knowledge among the many in South America, in England and 
Ireland, in France and in Greece and in other parts of the 
eastern world. Indeed, the progress of the nineteenth century 
—if there has been any thing which may be termed intellectual 
progress—consists, not in the discovery of new truths, bug 
in communicating to the many a knowledge of truths which 
have long been known by the few, and in the application of the 
sciences to the arts and business of life. Vhe great competition 
now—and it is noble strife—is to make knowledge practical, 
and bring it to act on the characters of men and en the cen- 
cerns of individual and natienal welfare, 
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But to return from this excursion to the subject in hand— 
the multiplication of books in our own country: If there is 
annually a vast increase made to our bookstores; there is also 
a vast increase to the number of readers; and an unparalleled 
increase in our population. [t is true the majority of these 
books and journals are not such as Christians ought to circu- 
late. They may serve to rouse the popular mind and awaken 
a spirit of inquiry, but thes do not enlighten, purify and ele- 
vate popular sentiment. The nourishment they afford is not 
wholesome. But perhaps it is better that the minds of the 
people should be acted on, by the lightest trash; than for them 
to remain without books, plodding on in unreflecting igne- 
rance, incessantly thinking and dreaming of nothing except 
what they shall eat and what they shall drink. It is better 
that a tempest should beat upon the stagnant waters of a mo- 
tionless pool, and raise from its bottom_and mingle its poison- 
ous sediments with its turbid waves, than for the waters to re- 
main petrifying in their quiescent state, sending forth their 
exhalations to spread over the land the seeds of disease and 
pestilence and death. When the fury of the blast is over, 
and acalm succeeds, the sediments of the pool will subside; 
its waters gently agitated by the cool breezes of the North, 
will be purified and the pool may be converted into a salubri- 
ous fountain to refresh the weary traveller.—The press is dai- 
ly exciting and agitating the minds of the people; and if you 
look through the Literary, Political or Religious world, you 
will find that the nature of this excitement corresponds with 
the character of the press. The publications of the day are 
as much the food of the mind as bread is to the body. In both 
cases, hungry men do not stop to examine; they hastily de- 
your whatever is placed before them. Many of these publi- 
cations are not such as enlightened christians would wish to 
circulate. They wish to convert the press into an engine to 
produce on the popular mind such impressions, to awaken 
such sentiments and give existence to such virtues as will 
make men holy and happy both in time and eternity. This 
great end is overlooked by the majority of those who are mak- 
ing or publishing new works. They will publish any thing 
and every thing for which they can fin ida ready market. ‘Their 
consciences are not troubled, if their works are saleable and 
serve to fill their coffers with silver. Something ought tobe done 
on this subject to effect a reform. Now LT confess that { am 
one of those intermeddlers, who are endeavoring in this world 
where almost every thing is out of place, to put as many things 
right as possible. And I have a plan to propuse—suggested 
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to me by a gentleman in whose judgment the public have 
great confidence—which if carried into operation, will change 
to some extent the fashionable reading of the day. 

The plan suggested is as follows: that an association be 
formed for publishing and circulating such approved religious 
books as are adapted to the wants of the people: That the 
association raise funds and loan the same for a given period 
(say five years) without interest, to a committee who will ap- 
propriate them in effecting the object in view; that this com- 
mittee select the works for publication, and employ agents to 
dispose of them at moderate prices in every town, county and 
neighborhood through our southern country. If such an as- 
sociation were connecied with the office of the Magazine or 
some other Religious Journal. the circulation and sale of the 
books might be made at a small expense by the agents of the 
press. Ministers. Missionaries and others who are in various 
ways endeavoring to do good, would feel a deep interest in an 
establishment of this kind. Books judiciously selected may 
in this way be put into the hands of thousands in the country, 
who do not, perhaps, enter a book store in the course of their 
lives. 

1 know not what your readers may think of the plan [ have 
mentioned; but I cannot avoid thinking that it is time for the 
churches of Jesus Christ to decide whether they or romance 
writers shall occupy the tnquisitive attention of many thou- 
sands, and furnish them topics for daily reflection and conver- 
sation. Shall the press be employed to exert its benign influ- 
ence to purify and exalt the tone of public sentiment, and to 
mould the minds and fashion the manners of the rising genera- 
tion? Or shall we continue to use it .as an engine to scatter 
political firebrands through the community and kindle the 
flames of party animosity? It is high time for christians to 
act on this subject ; and nothing L presume is wanting, but 
judicious men to matare some plan and appoint suitable agents 
to carry it into effect.—The present is the time for action ; the 
mind of the public is awake; the spirit of inquiry is abroad; a 
thousand inquisitive eyes are daily looking for some newer 
thingy; every thing lik» food for the mind is swallowed; men 
now see that the press ts the machine with which they can con- 
trol the destinies of the republic ; now then is the time for 
christians to take hold of this engine, and direct its operations 
and wield its tremendous power with effect, and raise and 
transform the whole moral world. If the desire of novelty is 
never to be satiated—if the world must be filled with books of 
some sort—let it be filled with those which will reflect upon 
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its darkness the light and the glories of heaven—let it be fill- 
ed with those which will diffuse the meek and benevolent spirit 
of the gospel. 

To return to your anonimous correspondent; He speaks of 
the multiplying volumes of Biography, as glutting our mar- 
kets and of course engrossing large portions of the time of 
readers ;”? and the manner in which he speaks of them leads 
me to infer that he considers the supply in this department of 
literature very ex/ravagauntand excessive. Formy own part, 
I am glad to see authentic, sell written books of this kind in- 
creasing. They exhibit a picture of human vatere and of hu- 
man life which accords with reality. Let this picture be laid 
before our youth, and it willrestrain their visionary hopes—it 
will correct their extravagant ideas of the degree of happi- 
ness to be attained in the present life—it will recall the mind 
from that fancied world which exists only in imagination, to 
the dull, gross and prosaic realities of this mundane sphere—— 
and teach them by the force of living examples, that the pre- 
sent life is not a state of rest. but a brief -exson of trial, surted 
to form and develop their churacter:; jf rding them an opportu- 
nity fo obtain a triumph ovr the power of sin avd ts prepare 
for the vision and full enjuyment uf their God and Saviwur in a 
life that wall never end.— While so many extravagant hopes of 
earthly felicity are indulged by inexperienced youth--while 
so many romantic, unearthly pictures of human life are held 
up before the world by the genius of Romance—-I would be 
glad to see biographical memoirs multiplying in the same ratio 
—exhibiting to the world a record of facts, to withdraw, if 
possible, the attention of re ders from the adventures and vis- 
ions and paradise of Romance, and correct the false judg- 
ments which are often produced by the enchanting Muse of fic- 
tion. 

In regard to sermons, perhaps, I may not perfectly agree 
with your correspondent. Although the majority of the ser- 
mons annually issued from the press, would not be worth the 
time required for their perusal fo one who has devoted many 
years to the study of Theology; it does not follow, of 
course, that these sermons are useless. By those who once 
listened to the voice of the writers, they are regarded as af- 
fectionate testimonials of Pastoral fidelity. To hundreds 
and thousands of plain, unlettered christians, they minister 
the bread and the water of life :—they are the medium through 
which many humble believers receive the consolations of the 
gospel of peace. Ministers, it is true, and others who devote 
much of their lives to study, will not, if they consult their 
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own improvement, spend much of their time in reading the 
productions of mere ordinary minds; They will read the works 
of authors distinguished by vigor of intellect, by their original 
views, and by the boldness of their conceptions; works which 
will make the reader submit to the labor of thinking. But if 
is, perhaps, questionable whether books of this character, are 
most profitable to the generality of readers—-to those whose 
minds have never been disciplined by study. 

One word more and ! have done. Your correspondent re- 
marks,——* [t is in vain to say, leave these things to be contrall- 
ed and influenced by public -aste und opimon. Lt is the state of 
public taste and opinion, which encourages this overwhelming 
abundance of new publications.””--He recommends the adop- 
tion of measures *to diminish and control these evils.”—~ 
Now to control « these evils,” it is evident that he must con- 
tro! public taste and opinion—and to control public opinion 
he must control the press. For the Press is the mighty power 
which moulds and forms and directs the current of public 
opinion. And public opinion is strong ; nothing human can 
stand before it. [t is stronger than written constitutions, 
than human laws, than prisons, than fleets and = armies.— 
Even Truth, though clad in celestial armor, must often yield 
for a season to the frenzied power of public opinion. In this 
age of excitement, of inquiry, of action, of enterprise and rev- 
olution, public opinion is not at rest—it is moving onward 
with rapid strides—-it gains new power in its progress—it 
sweeps away every thing before it. Now while public opin- 
ion is on the wing flying through the earth, like the angel 
through heaven, about to proclaim to the nations, that the 
oppressed shall go free and the world be disenthralled from 
the fetters of civil and spiritual bondage—or about to change 
her course, and like a demon from the pit of darkness, lend her 
influence to lengthen the reign of superstition and tyranny— 
it is of vast, of everlasting importance. that public opinion be 
directed by the Spirit of Truth. [ hope, therefore, that your 
correspondent, who evidently possesses the ability, will con- 
tribute his due share to increase «the overwhelming abundance 
of new publications” —and thus exert his influence on the 
tone of public opinion. If those who have the spirit of Christ 
will direct the current of public opinion—Christ shall reign 
in the plenitude of his power and glory in the hearts of men 
on earth; public opinion shall diffuse through the earth its 
joyful influences, pure and holy as the winds which fan the hea- 
venly paradise ; bat if not, the power of public opinion, like 
the blasts of Sirocco, will desolate the fairest hopes of man, 
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and thicken the darkness and multiply the ruins of sin, which 

in this world, reveal to the guilty the justice and the wrath 

of their offended God. KAPPA 
EPIGRAM. 


THERE is something pleasing to me in the following epi- 
gram, addressed by Sam. Werenfelsius to John Alphonso’ Tur- 
retin—perhaps it is because I admire the two men. I wish 
that some of your poetical readers would give us a neat me- 
trical version, retaining, as far as possible, the conciseness 
and simplicity of the original. 

S. Werenfelsius ad J. Alphonso Turretinum, libris impalles- 
centem. 

Tandem desere, quos amas, libellos: 
Nemo te cupit esse doctiorem; 
Tantum te cupimus valentiorem 
Talem non facient tui libelli. 


SELECT SENTENCES. 

To endeavor to force men to religion is to destroy religion: 
for there is nothing so completely ‘voluntary as religion; and 
if the heart of the worshipper is wanting, religion is wanting. 

If we were wise, we would lay on ourselves the very re- 
straints which religion lays onus; and would require ourselves 
to do the very things, which the law of God requires of us. 

Many theological controversies might be settled, if the 
terms in controversy were changed for other words or phrases; 
for it would then appear that offen men who dispute about 
words, agree in things,—as justification, faith, good works, 
&e, 

All that is said in excuse of popish superstitions, may with 
equal force be employed to excuse heathen idolatry. 

Reasons drawn from eapediency are incentives to the dis- 
charge of duty; but they differ as much from the foundation 
of obligation, as nicknacks promised to a child to mduce him 
to learn his lesson, differ from the authority of the father. 

The opinion which derives obligation from eapediency, 
agrees wellenough with the system of the Atheists, but it falls 
to the ground, when you admit a Deity. For should we owe 
nothing to our Creator, if we had nothing to hope or fear from 
him? And, would it be just as proper to utter blasphemies 
against the all perfect God, as to celebrate his praises? Cer- 
tainly—if the we ge spa is true, 

Von. xt. Vo. 4.—4pri, 1828. 27 
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What good man would dare to say, that he will be only as 
just, as pious, as grateful, as friendly, as it is his inferest to 
be? And if one would be ashamed to say so, why is he not 
ashamed to think so? 
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History oF THe Greex Revotutrion.—Dr Howe, who recently returned 
to this country, has issued proposals for publishing a historical sketch of the 
Greek Revolution, from its commencement to the close of the year 1827.— 
The Doctor bas had the best opportunities for obtaining accurate information 
of his subject, from bis own personal observation, and cther authentic sour- 
ces; and his narative will no doubt be very interesting. We may add that 
his generous and yet unrewarded services to the Greek cause, must give 
his book a further claim to the patronage of the public. 


New Commentany.—Those who are acquainted with Erskine’s Eviden- 
ces and Essay on Faith, will be glad to learn that the author (now in Italy) 
has nearly ready for the press a Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. 

An Essay on Saving Faith has been lately published in Edinburgh, in 
which the views of Erskine on that subject are controverted. 


St Vatentrine’s Day.—A romance from the magical pen of Sir Walter 
Scott, entitled St Valentine’s Day or the Fair Maid of Perth, is shortly to 
appear in three yolumes. This work will form the second series of the 
Chronicles of the Canonsgate. 


Travets tn ITaty.—M. L. Simond, the traveller, whose works on Great 
Britain and Switzerland have acquired a high reputation for their author, 
has publisbed at Paris, two volumes of travels in Italy and Sicily, which are 
much praised in the French Journals. 


Lirsrary Cunrosirr.—“ The Cherokee Pheenix,” the first Newspaper 
ever published by a savage (perhaps we should not use this epithet) nation, 
was issued a few weeks since. It is edited by Mr Elias Boudinot, a Chero- 
kee, who was educated at Cornwall, Connecticut. A New York paper re- 
marks, that a single sight of this production, is sufficient to overthrow a 
thousand times, all the unprincipled declamation and unfounded declara- 
tions made by interested white men, against the incompetency of all Indians 
for civilized life. ‘This sheet is one of the most remarkable, when all the 
circumstances are considered, that ever issued from the press. 

In the first place, it has been established by Indians; in the next place, it 
is the result of a firm and resolute determination to adopt the advantages of 
civilization in which they lave already, as is incontestable, made considera- 
ble advances, although opposed by those around them. Then, as to the 


contents of the paper, it publishes, among other things, the first part of their 
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free constitution, the first, we believe, ever recorded among a people so re- 
cently merged from mere savage life. Lastly, a large part of the contents 
are translations in the Cherokee language, written in characters invented by 
Mr Guess, one of the nation. This will rank among the greatest curiosities, 
one of the greatest inventions of the age. The author, as we have been 
assured, though ignorant of all written language, has fotmed this alphabet 
of syllables on principles entirely his own, and with perfect success.— Daily 
Advertiser. 


New Works tn Loxpox.—The following interesting new works are pub- 
lished in London: 1. The Third Series of Sayings and Doings, 3 vols. 2. 
Lord Byron and some of his contemporaries, by Leigh Hunt, 1 vol. 3. The 
Octavo Edition of the Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Papys, Esq. 
edited by Lord Braybrooke, 5 vols. 4. The Tales of an Antiquary, illustra- 
tive of the Manners and Localities of Ancient London, 3 vols. 5. The Trans- 
lation of Viscount Chateaubriand’s Travels in America and Italy, 2 vols. 6. 
Tales of the West, by the author of “Letters from the East,” 2 vols.—and 7. 
The Reminiscences of Henry Angelo, 1 vol. 


Aw EnGtisa Review at Pants.—A periodical publication has been com- 
menced in the Parisian metropolis, entitled, Revue Britannique, which, be- 
sides original notices of English literature, is to consist of translations from 
the most highly esteemed periodicals of this country and England, It is to 
be conducted by a gentleman, said to be well qualified for‘the task, by his 
extensive knowledge, good taste and judgment; and it has been commenced 
under very flattering auspices. 


Romance or Histony.—This work distinguished by its accuracy, vivacity 
and good taste, is about to be re-published in Philadelphia. It is from the 
pen of Mr Henry Neele, a writer well known in the English Magazines— 
whose death by suicide, in a fit of derangement, is announced by a late 
London paper. The Romance of history consists of a tale, founded either on 
legendary lore, tradition, or historical relations, for every English monarch’s 
reign, from William the Conqueror, to Charles the First, inclusive, intended 
to be, in some measure, illustrative of the manners, customs, habits, laws, 
kc. of the different periods. The author has evidently bestowed much 
pains on his work; and some of the tales are of the most intense and vivid 
interest. It is a production that will find many readers, and thére are few 
who can read it without being pleased. 


Lonpon Perropreat Jounnars.—The following notice of some of the prin- 
cipal English Magazines, which we find in a Philadelphia paper, will be ac- 
ceptable to those readers of this work, who are watching the progress and 
influence of the periodical press. 


Tax Evancettcan Maeaztne has been published more than 30 years; 
and from the profits nearly 20,000 pounds, or nearly $90,000 have been 
distributed among the widows of evangelical ministers. It is not pledged 
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to any denomination of christians. For many years it was conducted by a 
clergyman of the Church of England; since his death, by ministers of the 
Congregational persuasion. 


Tae Baptist Macazrxe, London, has continued 18 years; from the profits 
nearly 3000 pounds have been distributed to the Widows of Baptist Minis- 
ters. The Editors say: “of Magazines, Reviews, &c. devoted to the pro- 
pagation of Protestant and Evangelical principles, there are many thousands 
issuing monthly from the London press alone.” 


Tae CuristiaN Onsznven, a London periodical, has been published be- 
tween 20 and 30 years. Among its contributors have been some of the 
most eminent divines and laymen of the evangelical portion of the Estab- 
lished Church. Simeon, Cooper, Vaughn, Gisborne, Cunningham, Wilber- 
force, and many others. The character of the work is strictly Episcopal, 
but liberal and generally evangelical. It was formerly more Calvinistic than 
now. The original contributions are in good taste and usually distinguished 
by piety and solid sense. They want, however, the seasoning of genius, 
and may be judged by some tame and prosaic. 


Tar Ecrectic Review, is wholly under the direction of dissenters. It is 
devoted to subjects partly theological, and partly literary, In force and 
animation it may bear no mean comparison with the Edinburgh Review. 
No periodical among the dissenters has attained a higher character. It 
furnishes an excellent view of the current literature, and in religion is de- 
cidedly evangelical, and Calvinistic. Its style is usually terse and vigorous. 


Toe Spirit AND Manners or THE Acr.— This is a most lively and interest- 
ing publication, rather too abundant in fanciful and fictitious pieces, bearing 
no sectarian designations, but well supplied with useful and instructive dis- 
cussions. If it be designed to represent the Spirit and Manners of the Are, 
we must consider it as furnishing no very favorable indication of the strict 
and uniform piety of the age, since religious and amusing articles are alter- 
nated with much care and contrivance throughout its pages. Its poetry 
is generally very good. The Series is new this year and the work enlarged , 


Tue Impenrat Macazine, mainly directed by dissenters, has likewise an 
extensive circulation, and contains more useful and interesting matter.— 
Like the Spirit and Manners of the Age, it has a considerable mixture of 
the serious and the secular, the solemn and the entertaining. It is pro- 
fessedly more learned than some of its contemporaries, and contains many 
essays upon the more popular topies of science and literature. In doctri- 
nal points it appears to be very temporizing, and studiously conceals its 
predilections on this head. The Editor is Mr Drew. Robert Hall is said 


to be a contributor. 

Proensss or Know teper.—lt is stated in a Foreign Quarterly Journal, 
that in the 375 years from the invention of printing to 1814, the productions 
of the press in Franee had grown up to 45,600,000 sheets per annum, and 
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in 12 years from 1814 to 1826, they had increased from 45,600,000 to 144,- 
500,000; in other words, the advance has been twice as great in these 12 
years, asin the preceding 375. 


ParLoseruican Pictcure or Man.—Behold an animal enntirely naked, 
whom nature has abandoned to the injuries of the elements, and to whom 
she has not allotted any one particular climate wherein to live: she has bal- 
anced him upon two feet, and made him so feeble that he requires to be in- 
structed to walk, and even to eat; who is the only animal to whom is de- 
nied the instinct of knowing the vegetables proper for sustenance. In his 
breast she has implanted all their blind passions, without enlightening his 
mind with one of their innate ideas—who cannot satisfy his most common 
wants without the assistance of others—who is yet, without ceasing, at war 
with his species—who persecutes them, and is persecuted by them—who 
massacres and is massacred—who becomes to himself the most dangerous 
of enemies—often dies of melancholy, and sometimes destroys himself in 
despair. This miserable being is man. On the other side—Behold a being 
whom nature has made for the enjoyment of relationship with all his kind 
upon earth, and to whom she hath confided the use of fire, the first prime 
mover of the universe. He breathesin all climates—navigates every sea— 
inhabits all parts of the globe ; turns to his use all vegetables, and subdues 
all animals; this being has received from nature the finest form of body— 
celestial affections in his countenance, innate sentiments of the divinity in 
his heart--intelligence of his works in his mind—-instinct of infinity and of 
immortality in his hopes--and by the harmonies of his intellect, his virtue 
and his reason; he renders himself master of the whole world, and directs his 
views to Heaven itself, This sublime being is also man. 


Tat Pexputum.—In a paper on the form of the earth, recently read to 
the Academy of Sciences, at Puris, by M. Biot, he maintains that the Eng- 
lish are wrong in adopting the length of the pendulum as the basis of their 
system of measurement; that length being subject to variation, from causes 
which have no dependence whatever on topographical position, and which 
are not the same at any given point, in-the course of centuries. M. Biot af- 
firms, that the basis of the French system of measurement is not exposed to 
that inconvenience in the same degree. 


SrontTancous Hrpnroraosia.—M. Rossi, a member of the royal academy of 
Turin, furnishes a very interesting memoir on hydrophobia and the conse- 
quences of madness, The memoir is divided into two parts—in the first the 
author speaks of a spontaneous hydrophobia, without any bite from a rabid 
animal; the other contains a nuinber of facts respecting canine madness.-- 
In the first part, M. Rossi speaks of seven cases of spontaneous hydrophobia, 
which, with a single exception, all proved murtal. 


Cvuniovs Retic.--A curious relic of antiquity, illustrating the efforts of 
France, during her possession of the Northern Colonies, to assert and es- 
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tablish her claim of sovereignty over the vast and fertile region now consti- 
tuting the Western and S. W. States of our confederacy, was presented, a few 
months since, by His Excellency De Vitt Clinton, to the Amer. Antiquarian 
Society, with an interesting memoir on the origin of the donation. In 1749, 
Gallissoniere, the French Commandant in the Canadas, anxious to fix the 
boundaries of the dominions of his King in America, detached an officer, 
attended by three hundred men, to traverse the country as far as the Appa- 
lachian Mountains. He was furnished with leaden plates, bearing the royal 
arms and appropriate inscriptions, with orders to deposit them near the 
remarkable natural objects, as caverns, mounds, and river mouths. One 
of these singular landmarks was discovered some years since by the outlet 
of the Muskingum river, and transmitted by Caleb Atwater, Esq. to Gover- 
nor Clinton, by whose generosity it is now added to the collections of the 
Antiquarian Society. Its size was about 10 by 8 inches, and its thickness 
about three eighths of aninch. Although its dimensions have been dimin- 
ished by the rude hand of violence, the inscription, of which the follow- 
ing translation is furnished by Mr Atwater, is fully legible: 

** The year of our Lord 1749, Navis Celeron, Commandant of a detach- 
ment ordered by the Marquis de la Gallissoniere, Captain General of New 
France, to re-establish peace and ee among certain tribes in that 
region. We have deposited this plate at the mouth of the River Venauque 
this 16th of August, near the River Oyo, [Obio,} otherwise called the * Beau- 
tiful River,’ as a monument and memorial of the re-establishment of our pow- 
er in that territory, which we claim near that river, and near all those which 
empty into it;—and in all that country on both sides and in the neighbor- 
hood of the sources of those rivers, and which we have gained to our em- 
pire by a long line of wise and prudent princes—maintained by our arms, 
and by solemn treaties, especially those of Ryswich and Aix La Chapelle.” 
‘* Paul Lebrosse, fecit.” 

It is conjectured by the learned antiquarian donor, that this leaden monu- 
ment must have been originally deposited at the mouth of the Venango, 
above Pittsburg, and the change of location to the mouth of the Muskingum, 
subsequently made by some aeiiih ignorant of its original design. 
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SYNOD OF TENNESSEE. 


igence. 


The Pastoral Letter and Narrative of the state of Religion within the 
bounds of the Synod of Tennessee, after noticing the powerful and exten- 
sive revivals with which their churches are favored, remark: 

We should be too tedious for your patience, should we go into a detail of 
those instances of converting grace, that have been rehearsed from the dif- 
ferent sections of the Synod. 

We have heard of young persons who stand around the edges of our con- 
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sregalions, and occasionally interrupt their solemnity by frivolous whispers, 
drawn by the convictions of the Spirit to the seats of the anxious, and be- 
coming the humble disciples of their Redeemer. 

We have heard of.an old man between sixty and seventy, deeply alarmed 
through the ministry of the word, retiring home at night to seek security 
on his pillow, but unable to pacify the reproaches of conscience, returning 
the same evening to ask the prayers and counsel of christians, yielding up 
himself to the mercy of his God, and on the first opportunity establishing the 
worship of God in his family. 

We have heard of a proverbial despiser of religion, now oppressed with 
the horrors of despair, and now obtaining “a good hope through grace.” 

We have heard of the avowed disbelicver in religion, persuaded to aban- 
don his refuges of lies, and embrace the gospel he once hated, 

We have heard of the ungodly son of a pious parent, arrested by a fit of 
aickness, in the career cf unbelief and ingratitude, and moved to penitence 
by his sister’s reading of the death of Jesus. 

On instances like these it is natural to remark : 

1. That the means of conversion is the same now, as when Paul addressed 
the awakened jailor, or when Jesus delivered the parable of the sower. It 
isthe simple word of God. We should try, therefore, in all our addresses 
to the impenitent, not to stun them with our voices, to frighten them with 
eur gestures, or to confuse them with the rapidity and indistinctness of our 
utterance ; but to communicate to their understandings, and urge on their 
consciences, that solid instruction, which we are taught to seek from the sa- 
cred volume. 

2. That the Holy Ghost alone can apply that instruction, with a saving 
and conforming efficacy on the heart. Therefore, we should seek to culti- 
vate with this Almigty Comforter, that intimacy of intercourse by secret 
prayer, which will lead us to aconstant reliance on his aid, in wielding that 
weapon which he condescended to intrust to our feeble instrumentality. 

3. That conversion comes not from the choice of the sinner, but from the 
choice of God. The sinner, instead of choosing it, tried to throw off and es- 
cape his convictions. But God chose to convert him of hisown kind and 
sovereign pleasure. Hence we arrive, by the experience of fact, at the 
same truth which we are taught by revelation, that “itis not of him that 
willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.” There- 
fore it is our duty, with devout and submissive gratitude, to ascribe to his 
own electing purpose, all the honors of human salvation. 

The above striking instances of conversion have been cited, by no means 
to dishearten the honest christian, whose experience is shaded with differ- 
ent colors, but drawn by the hand of the same Divine Artist. Let him re. 
member if he has truly the spirit of Christ, it is of little consequence thro’ 


what channel or process God chose to bestow it. But let him seek to as- 
certain on satisfactory evidence, that ‘the same mind be in him, which was 
also in Christ Jesus.” 
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PFFECTS OF CHRISTIAN EFFORTS AMONG THE INDIANS IN 
THE UNITED STATES— Continued. 

I now proceed to notice the effect of Christian efforts, on the rErierovs 
character of the Indians. 

The missionaries under the care of the American Board, have been per- 
mitted to behold some signal displays of the power of Divine grace on the 
hearts of those among whom they have labored. On this subject the re- 
port, of that Society for 1824 speaks the following language in reference to 
the success of operations among the Cherokees. “It is not pretended that 
men can judge the heart, or that there will be no mistakes in regard to the 
character of those who are supposed to give evidence of faith and repen- 
tance. But it may be said that the gospel has already produced visible 
changes, among the Cherokees, which no other agent could produce. Men 
who have been addicted to intemperance for years have become sober and 
temperate :—men of anger and violence, have become mild and decent and 
respectful in their behavior:—men whose minds were vacant of religious 
ideas and who, if they ever learned the name of God, used it only in the lan- 
guage of profaneness, are transformed into men of prayer, take delight in 
meetings for social worship and spiritual improvement, having utterly for- 
saken their former evil practices: men who knew nothing of the Divine 
law,—nothing of the nature of sin, nothing of a pure and reverential wor- 
ship of the Deity, now delight in hearing the sublime and holy truths of the 
sacred oracles—vbserve the Sabbath strictly and reverence the sanctuary. 
The converts generally exhibit a tenderness of conscience, a docility, and 
a desire for further instruction, which are in a high degree encouraging.” 

At the Carmel station among the Cherokees, there was in the year 1825, 
a remarkable revival of religion. Thirty-six were added to the mission 
church, as the fruits of this work; which, together with those who had be- 
fore professed religion, made a church of 44 native members. Others give 
evidence of piety who have not yet been admitted to the sacred ordinances, 

The report already alluded to, states, that “at High Tower the means of 
religious instruction have been remarkably blessed. Sixteen adults have 
been baptized on a profession of their faith, and hopes are entertained of 


five or six more.” In Willstown, also, there has been more than usual seri- 


ousness, and several have been hopefully converted. The same is true of 
the stations at Haweis, and Candy’s Creek, and also at Mayhew, among the 
Choctaws. In some instances the natives have come twenty miles to obtain 
religious instruction. Although, as was to be expected, there have been 
some sad instances of defection, yet in general the converts, after years of 
trial, are represented by the missionaries as maintaining a consistent chris- 
tian character. The missionaries at Haweis say, “the Cherokee converts 
who live in this neighborhood, and have made a profession of religion, ex- 
hibit very pleasing evidence that they are influenced by the truths they 
profess to believe.. Very few men in any christian community appear to 
feel more solicitude for the conversion of their relatives and friends, than is 
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manifested by these tenants of the forests, for the spiritual good of their 
countrymen.” The whole number of Cherokees, belonging to the differ- 
ent churches uncer the care of the Board was, previous to 1827, over one 
hundred. 

The United Brethren after laboring at Spring Place, with unwearied zeal 
for twenty years, were permitted to behold some wonderful exhibitions of 
the power of Divine Grace. Such a spirit of inquiry was abroad among the 
natives that they would go thirty, forty, and in some instances, fifty miles to 
hear the Gospel. Fourteen have been added to the church, and in othets 
there is an evident work of grace. 

At the Cataraugus station, at that time under the care of the United For- 
eign Missionary Society, an unusual seriousness is mentioned as having ex- 
isted among the older boys of the school. ‘ Impressed with a sense of their 
danger as sinners, they have been discovered in little weeping circles, re- 
nouncing the Pagans’ hope, and uniting their hearts in prayer to the Chris- 
tian’s God and Saviour.” Several of the chiefs give evidence of piety. In 
1826 there was-also a very interesting work of grace at Green Bay, a station 
at that time occupied by the Episcopal Church. A letter from there states, 
that “there is an increasing attention to religion among the New York In- 
dians (Oneidas) who are settled here, and some instances of deep convic- 
tion, which it is hoped have terminated in saving conversion. The attention 
seems general. The young as well as the aged are beginning to inquire 
after the things that belong to their eternal peace.” At the station at 
Oneida Castle, under the same society, there were in 1821, forty or fifty 
communicants. The labors of the Baptists, have been attended with like 
blessings. AtCarey station among the Pottowattamies, in Michigan, there 
was a revival in 1826. Twelve natives were baptized, as in part the fruits 
of this work, among them a chief of some distinction. Also at Valley Towns 
among the Cherokees, there was, during the same year, some special seri- 
ousness and some instances of hopeful conversion. The Methodists, how- 
ever, number more native converts under their labors than any other de- 
nomination. Previous to the last year, they reckoned two hundred and fifty- 
eight, among the Wyandotts in Obio ;—two hundred and eighty-three among 
the Chrokees in Tennessee, and sixteen among the Creeks; in all five hun- 
dred and fifty-seven. 

Ona review of these statements, we find that more than seven hundred of 
the natives of our forests have been hopefully rescued from spiritual and 
eternal death, through the instrumentality of christian missionaries, within 
the last ten years! Making all due allowances for exaggerations and defec- 
tions, may we not safely say, that in a comparative view, no missions among 
the heathen have been equally successful? And shall the christian church 
be dissuaded from effort in this cause, by the stale and frigid plea, that the 
Indians can never be improved 2 Within the past year, there have been 
more revivals of religion among the Indians, than in any previous year, since 


these operations commenced. | 
Vou. xu. Wo. 4,—April, 1828. 28 
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FCATHOLIC FRAUD AND CREDULITY IN IRELAND. 

Centuries have elapsed, since fraud, practicing on credulity, first induced 
an infatuated population to believe that a divine energy, had been imparted 
by a favorite of heaven to the waters of Struel-Wells. It was supposed, 
that at 12 o’clock on the night preceding midsummer, the waters of these 
wells rose and overflowed miraculously. Crowds flocked to the place, 
amounting to ten, and sometimes 20,000. The waters were thought to have 
the power of curing various diseases, and men and women, in a state of 
absolute nudity, promiscuously bathed in them. The trick has been dis- 
covered; an artificial channel has been formed, through which by water 
conveyance from a neighboring stream, tlhe wells could be made to rise and 
fall at pleasure. A protestant ‘rom Belfast, in 1825, thrust a stick into the 
rampart, and let the water escape in another direction. The wells were 
left dry; yet did the credulous multitude roi] themselves in the mud,—as- 
cend the hill on their knees, bare and bleeding, &c. fancying that they thus 
expiated their sins, and were ready to commence a new account witb hea- 
ven by drunkenness and debauchery the night that followed.— C4. Mirror, 


RELIGIOUS SECTS IN FRANCF. 


The following interesting sketch is from the Correspondence of the Con- 
tinental Society in England. 

‘Tar Beeuins.—This is a select and interesting class of people. At tie 
distance of a league from St E. between this valley and that of St C. there 
is a large village called St J.de B. Thirty years since, this village had a 
Cure, named B. who taking the advantage of the French revolution, which 
had disorganized every thing, drew off his whole parish, in order to seduce 
them to his own opinions, and persuaded these good people to sell their 
property, to put all into a common stock, and set off to Jerusalem. The 
whole village rose in a mass, and marched out with Cure B. at their head ; 
they proceeded a few leagues; but the Government then stopped them, im- 
prisoned some, and forced others to go home. The Cure B. fied to Paris, 
where he still lives in a state of separation from the Romish church ; those 
whom he seduced returned home, where they remain to this day, as much 
separated from the church of Rome as the Protestants themselves. The fol- 
lowing is what 1 am able to collect about their faith; it is a lamentable mix- 
ture of the good andthe bad. They acknowledge no other authority in 
matters of religion than the books of the Old and New Testament which 
they study very diligently ; they have neither priest nor minister, nor place 
of meeting, nor festival nor public assembly. They are daily waiting for 
the coming of the prophet Elias, who is to spring from some of their virgins; 
some of them believe that he is already born, two years ago, and that he is 
concealed in some part of France. Their system is to stand separate from 
every Christian communion in the world, and to form a separate people.— 
This information I procured from the mouth of one of their principal mem- 
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bers. They have no communication with any one, and a person must inspire 
them with very great confidence to obtain the knowledge of them that I 
have done. You see, Gentlemen, in this, that considering their state, there 
is something to grieve, and something to rejoice at. We are afflicted at re- 
marking so many errors; but we rejoice at seeing in their hands the word 
of the Lord, for which they have a great respect; we are glad also to see 
them decidedly separated from the Romish church, with which they have no 
communion at all. The name Beguins, which they bear in these countries, 
has been given to them in derision. There are at least 400 of them, and 
they declare, that they know they have brethren of their faith in other parts 
of France, and particularly in the neighborhood of Paris and Orleans. Some 
years, a great improvement tock place amongst them by the manifest inter- 
position of Divine Providence. Our friend, Mr Wilder of New York, whose 
business often called him from Paris to St E. was stopped near St J. de B. 
by an accident that happened (o his carriage; the hind boot being broken, 
a great quantity of religious tracts which were in it, were scattered on the 
road. While they were repairing the carriage, he entered into a conversa- 
tion with a woman, and was very much surprised to find, that she had sepa- 
rated from the Romisb church, and loved the Word of God; she was a Be- 
guin. From this time Mr W. anxiously sought to do good to those Beguins, 
whom he then became acquainted with. Hesent them some Bibles and re- 
ligious Tracts, and by means of these books several of them were brought to 
see the errors of their creed, and led to the Saviour. This old woman in 
particular was converted, and died two years since in the faith. Her family 
I have observed, are walking in her steps. 

Tur Jansusists.—If I were to describe these people in one word, I would 
call them the Evangelicals of the Romish church; they are not separated 
from the church of Rome, but they are hated in it. The Jansenists are still 
numerousin France; you are sure to find the Holy Scriptures in their hands, 
and to please them very much by conversing with them of a free salvation 
by faith in Jesus Christ. Their number is pretty considerable at St E. where 
they have a priest of their faith, to whom they confess. 

Tae Quaxens.—Some years ago a French member of the Society of 
Friends, living at C. near N. going to St E. founded there a little flock of 
Quakers, altogether of persons who had left the Romish church ; he visited 
them, and sometimes wrote to them. This little flock is few in number, but 
very interesting. More than a year ago the King’s Attorney-General at St 
E. obtained judgment against them; their meeting was dissolved, under a 
prohibition to assemble, and condemnation to a fine ; the whole was accom. 
plished by a very arbitrary act of Mr Attorney-General at first, and after. 
wards of the tribunal which judged tiem; but not one member of this little 
flock has turned back, 
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SWITZERLAND, 
Extract of a letter published in the Western Recorder, received from 
the Missionary Seminary at Basle, Switzerland, by the Society of Inquiry 
on Missions, &c. in the Auburn, N, Y, Theological Seminary, “It will be 
seen, that English was not the native language of the writer; but the lan- 
fyage of the redeemed contains every where a striking similarity.” 
Basle, August 23, 1827. 

Dean Brerarnen,—Before we now relate something of the state of the 
church in Switzerland and Germany, we will give you a short description 
of our institution. It consists at present of 33 pupils, who all are dwell. 
ing in one house, and are instructed in the Latin, Greek, English and He- 
brew languages, and other branches of theological science, &c. The most 
part of the lessons are held in the institution; but we also visit some 
teachers in the city, where we hear for instance explanation of the Bible. 
Yearly there are received new pupils, who have the wish of devoting them- 
selves to the service of the Lord. This is now regularly the case at Easter 
terms; and so there go abroad annually some brethren among the heathen, 
partly to India, Western-Africa, Egypt, and partly to Russia and Armenia. 
On all these mentioned stations brethren of our house evangelize already, 
and from their accounts, not without a blessed success. 

Not long since seven of our dear brethren left us for going to West 
Africa, to bring among the negroes the blessed gospel of Jesus Christ, 
They are yet on the way thither. Four of them have the destination to 
erect the banner of the cross on the Danish part of the Gold coast; for the 
government of Denmark has given to our Society the privilege of evan- 
gelizing his black subjects of that place, and promised an active assistance 
in this work. The brethren designed to go thither, will, as we hope, be 
already arrived at Koppenhagen, to continue their voyage on board a ship 
for Africa. The destination of the other three is to Liberia, on the Pepper 
coast, likewise in West Africa. This is a station belonging to a society 
which was established in North America by Christian friends, with the 
laudable design of returning delivered slaves to their native country, and 
which has formed a settlement for them in this place. Many of them-.al- 
ready are said to be worshipers of God in Jesus Christ. Not only to this 
people our brethren will restrict their sphere of activity; but will also turn 
their eyes toward the neighborhood, and extend their labor-field as far 
ag possible. These last brethren are at present still in England, and will 
probably leave for Africa in a few weeks, 

A short time ago our Society received a refreshing report from the 
Emperor of Russia, who is now so favorably inclined to our institution, that 
he allowed the missionaries of Basle a free entrance into his extended 
empire, for propagating in it, viz. among his Armenian and heathen sub- 
jects, the word of the cross. To thishe added the wish; that as till now, so 
also in the future, the German Colonies might be supplied with ministers 
of our house; and that as soon as possible for this purpose three of them 
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might be left with him. There is no doubt that this desire will be answer- 
ed. Pure Christian life is still to be found in some countries of this land, 
particularly in Prussia and Wurtemburg, where the most of our brethren 
havé their home. 

Tkere are also observed single points of light in the kingdom of Bava. 
ria, &c. Societies are uniting in Germany, with the intention to take the 
field against that dangerous rationalism, the followezs of which not seldom 
blaspheme things of our holy religion. 

In respect to Switzerland, we may say there reigns a more simple and 
susceptible spirit for accepting the gospel. There have been established 
many little meetings, particularly in some cantons, in which there is a very 
active and Christian life. Yet there are to be found besides this many moral 
corruptions. Lei us not be weary in the work of the Lord, of which he has 
intrusted us with a part. He himself may stablish and settle us ever more 
and more, that we can go when he calls us, clad with his whole armour, 
designed in the Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians, that we may carry the com- 
bat to a glorious victory, in honor of Him who has chosen and bought us with 
his blood; to whom be glory forever and ever. Amen. In the name of my 
brethren, CurisTian Frrep Ky xivs, 


STATE OF RELIGION IN HOLLAND. 

The following representation of the state of religion in Holland, taken 
from a Leyden paper of the 24th of October last, is full of instruction to 
the religious community of this country. It is high time that Christians 
should cease contending about’unimportant peculiarities, and unite their ef- 
forts to advance the cause of the Redeemer. This is not only fitting, but it 
is absolutely necessary. That sect in the Christian church, which does not 
unite in the holy alliance of love, and effort, by which the kingdoms of this 
world are about to become the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ, will 
not only be deserted of Heaven, but dwindle into insignificance among 
men. 

In Holland the equality and good fellowship existing between the differ. 
ent religious sects are equa!ly delightful and instructive. No religious test 
is there applied to the candidate for office, and no inquiry made farther 
than as to his aptitude for the post which he seeks to fill. So far does this 
harmony extend, that it is no uncommon thing for one sect to borrow the 
place of retigious worship of another; and ministers of different religious 
persuasions have the honor, in turn, of preaching before the Royal Family 
and the Court. As no one religious body is particularly degraded, and there 
is a Universal interchange of mutual respect. The pay of all the ministers 
of the different persuasions is equally provided for by the government, 
which makes no distinction between the almost Quakerlike Mennonite and 
the gaudy Roman Catholics—between the Calvinists, who are many, and the 
Remonstrants, who are few. The latter is by far the smallest of the Dutch 
sects, and probably does not consist of more than three thousand persona, 
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though the popular eloquence of some of their preachers causes churclies 
to be frequently crowded. A Vander Heeven, of Rotterdam, ranks at the 
head of theirdivines, I found him a man of extensive theological reading, 
of great fervour of expression, and readiness of conception; his person 
striking and well moulded to oratory. He was very curious to know some- 
thing of the peculiar style of our English pulpit eloquence, and especially 
of Chalmers and Irving- I have found in all the continental clergy a uni- 
versal complaint of the very low state of the theological learning in England, 
and great curiosity to ascertain the cause that our country has ceased to 
make her wonted contributions to the important field of biblical criticism. 

Stewart is alsoa man of considerable distinction among the Remonstrants, 
a fine writer, and Westerbaan is also well known. The Mennonites, or 
Anabaptists, are about 30,000 persons. They have abandoned much of the 
rigidity of their forefathers and no longer make any difficulty about oaths, 
or taking armsin defence of the state. They have kept themselves more 
independent of the Government than the other sects, and generally provide 
for their own Ministers though their poorer congregations received the same 
stipend from the state which is provided for the rest of the community.— 
The number of Lutherans is about 300,000; of the Reformed Church 
1,300,000; the remainder of the population are Catholics, with the ercep- 
tion of a not very considerable number of Jews. The monkish establish- 
ments are wholly rooted out of Holland. The few females (Sisters of Cha- 
rity,) who devote themselves tocelibacy, are at liberty to mix again with the 


















world whenever they please. Itisno uncommon thing for Jews to sit as 
Representatives in the Chambers; and, at Amsterdam, there have been for 
a long time Jews among the local Senators. In Flanders a// the Protestant 
sects are blended in one, which is called the Protestant{Church, but the num- 
ber of Protestants, as compared with the Catholics, is very inconsiderable. 









CHALDEAN CHRISTIANS. 


For the subjoined sketch of the Chaldzan Christians, we are indebted to 
a Missionary Journal, published in Calcutta. The existence of these church. 
es, till within a few years, was unknown to the rest of Christendom. No- 
thing is known with certainty about their origin—the time when christianity 
was first introduced into their country. They have been shut out from the 
world, and excluded from seommunion and intercourse with those of 
other nations, who worship the God and Saviour in whom they trust. The 
facts before us respecting their condition and character, were collected by 
the Rev. Dr Walsh, Chaplain tothe British Embassy at Constantinople : 
They will be contemplated by the christian reader—not merely as historical 
details worthy of the attention of enlightened curiosity—but as important 
events in the history of Providence ;—the degree of influence they are to 
exert, and the part they are to act, in spreading the knowledge of the true 
God and of Jesus Christ in the east, will be known at some future day. 

“A sect of christians, called by themselves Chaldzans, has, from the ear- 
liest ages of the gospel, inhabited the country on each side of the Tigris, 
at the foot and on the sides and summits of the great chain of mountains 
which lie te the east of that river. Shut out from intercourse with the rest 
of the world by the nature of the place, they are never visited by travellers, 
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The face of the country is partly plain, and partly mountainous; but the 
mountain tract is by far the most extensive, and so very healthy, that the 
plague which sometimes rages in the countries all around, bas never been 
known to infect this district. The population consists of about 500,000 per- 
sons who are all christians. They are free, and are independent of the 
Arabs, Turks, Persians, or Tartars, in the midst of whom they are situate: ; 
and though several attempts have been made in different ages to subdue 
them, they have successfully repulsed them all. The last great effort was 
made by the Turks in the beginning of the 17th century, in which they lost 
100,000 men, and five pachas, and bave never since attempted to invade 
them. The Chaldzans constantly live with arms in their hands, to preserve 
their independence; and they do not lay them aside even when they as- 
semble in the churches for civine service on Sundays. Their government 
is republican; and at the head of it isa Patriarch, who exercises both a spi- 
ritual and civil jurisdiction. Their capital is Jolemark. It is surrounded by 
a strony waii, protected by European cannon, which were some time ago 
furnished to the Patriarch by French engineers. It contains, in winter, 
about 12,000 inhabitants; the greater part of whom, in summer, emigrate 
to numerous villages, which are scattered on the neighboring hills. The 
Patriarch resides at Kosharis, situated on the banks of the Zabat. They 
possess several towns in the mountains. In the low country their principal 
city is Djeviras, situated in an island on the Tigris, on the confines of Diar- 
bekir. This town was formerly as independent as the rest: lying, however, 
in a low, expOsed situation, on the confines of Turkey, it has latterly been 
obliged to receive a Turkish Pacha asa governor. In the other townsa few 
Turks only occasionally reside. The exercise of their religion is tolerated, 
but not openly; they have therefore no minarets, and the Muezzan is never 
heard calling the people to prayer; and if any Turk is seen in the street on 
Sunday, during divine service, he is immediately put to death. 

“‘ They have no schools for the general education of their children, and 
no printed books among them; their knowledge, therefore, is very limit- 
ed; and very few even among the better classes, learn to read. Instruc- 
tion is confined to the clergy, as the only persons in the community who re- 
quire it; and when a man is disposed to study, he must become a priest.— 
He is then supplied with such manuscript works as they possess in the dif- 
ferent churches and convents, Among these are the Holy Scriptures 
translated into their language, which, though not printed, are sufficiently 
common in written copies. 

“They do not themselves know at what time christianity was first 
preached among them, or by whom. ‘They pay no particular respect to St 
Gregory, the apostle of the East, whom the Armenians revere under the 
name of Surp Savorich; and it is remarkable that the Armenians and Chal. 
dzans, though living in countries in the East nearly contiguous, insulated 
among Asiatic nations, and separated from the rest of Christendom, should 
yet be so separated from each other as entirely to differ, not only in lan- 
guage, but in the doctrines and discipline of their churches. Their patri- 
archs and bishops have not the smailest connexion. The Chaldeans, at an 
early period, adopted the opinions of Nestorius, who denied that the Virgin 
Mary was the mother of God in his divine nature: removed, by their situa- 
tion, from the control of the Greek Church, they retained the heresy in its 
primitive form, and are perhaps the only sect of christians at the present day 
among whom it prevails. But though they were not influenced by the Sy- 
nods of the Greek Church, they have not all reyected the authority of the 
Latin, Very early missionaries from the college “ de Propaganda Fide,” at 
Rome, found their way among them; and at present they are divided into 
two hostile parties—primitive Nestorians, who hold themselves independent 
of any other church; and converted Catholics, who acknowledge a depen- 
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dence on the see of Rome, Their church is governed by three patriarchs ; 
Simon of Jolemark, a Nestorian, and Joseph of Diarbekir, and Mar Elias of 
Monsol, Catholics. The two latter, though acknowledged by the Chaldz- 
ans, are not properly of that nation, but reside in Turkish provinces; but 
the former is strictly so: and in fact the Chaldzans of the mountains, who 
are the vast majority, have hitherto rejected all submission to the Church of 
Rome, which denominates them heretics, as they still retain the discipline 
and doctrine of their church in their primitive independence. Among the 
remarkable events of their history is one which they speak of at this day 
with considerable interest. Ata very early period, 4 part of their tribe em- 
igrated from their mountains, and proceeded to India, where they settled 
upon the sea coast of the hither peninsula. 

“ Though the state of literature is very low at present among the Chalde- 
ans, they have produced many authors, who have written works on various 
subjects in their language. Among these, the most celebrated is Hesep- 
lesv, Nestorian Bishop of Soda. Among other works, Hebed-Iesu wrote an 
account of ali the books in the Chaldzan language down tohistime. The 
catalogue also contains the titles of two hundred and twenty books, with 
some account of their contents and authors, either originals or translations: 
among the latter are the sacred writings and Joseplius; the former are gen- 
erally ecclesiastical or controversial. The catalogue also contains history, 
poetry, tragedy, and other subjects. A few are philological, and contain an 
account of the Chaidzan language, particularly a dissertation on ‘ Alpha- 
betical Appositions.’ 

** Chaldee is read from right to left, like Hebrew, and has a greater aflini- 
ty with Syriac than any other Oriental tongue; while the Armenian is read 
from left to right, like the European languages, though the letters have not 
the remotest affinity with any European character. The following are the 
sacred books enumerated by Hebed-Iesu as the canonical scriptures of the 
Chaldzans, and translated into their language: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, - Paraleipo- 
mena, Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Baruch, Eze- 
kiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Abdeas, Jonas, Micheas, Nahum, Habakuk, 
Sephonias, Aggzus, Zecharias, Malachias, Ezra, Tobias and Tobit, Judith, 
Esther, Daniel, Milnor, that is, Susanna, Maccabees; Matthew fromthe He- 
brew, Mark from the Latin, Luke and John from the Greek, Acts, Epistles 
general of James, Peter, John, and Jude, fourteen Epistles of St Paul, and 
Apocalypse. There is also extant among them a gospel, compiled by Am- 
monius or Titianus, and called Diatesseram. ; 

“ The ten thousand Greeks, in their retreat from Persia, passed through 
the greater part of their country, and Xenophon particularly describes it. 
Xenophon’s details accord precisely with the state of the country at the 
present day, after the interval of (wo thousand years. 

“ There is every reason to hope, that the circumstances of this remote 
sect of christians, now so imperfectly known, will soon be better understood, 
and their spiritual condition improved. The Bible Society of Constantino. 
ple has opened an intercourse with tliem, and they have expressed great 
willingness to receive the Scriptures.” 


ORDINATIONS.— Fed. 6, 1828.—The Kev. Joseph Pepoon was Ordained 
as an Evangelist by the Presbytery of Grand River. Sermon by the Rey. 
Luther Humphrey. 

Feb. 12.—The Rev. James H. Thomas was Installed at Canterbury, as 
Pastor of the Associated Congregations. of New Windsor and Canterbury, 
by the Presbytery of North River. Sermon by the Rev. J. Green. 

Feb, 16.--The Rev. Benjamin Dolbear was Ordained at Craftsbury, Vt. 
as an Evangelist. Sermon by the Rev. J. N. Loomis. 

Feb. 27.—The Rev. Joshua Dodge was Installed at Moultonboroug, 
N, H. over the Congregational Church in that place. 
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Cheology. 


#MPORTANCE OF LEARNING TO MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL. 
A SERMON. 
2 Timorar ii, 2.— The things that thou hast heard of me among many wit- 


nesses, the same commit thouto faithful men, who shall be able to teach othere 
also. 


Tue leading design of the letters to Timothy and Titus, is 
te point out the duties and the qualifications of ministers of 
the gospel, and others who should bear office in the church. 
The Holy Spirit hath thus given a body of: instructions and 
precepts on this highly important and interesting subject, for 
the guidance of the church in every age. Timothy had been 
early and carefully instructed in the scriptures of the Old 
Testament, and when the apostle chose him to go forth, as 
his helper in the work of the «ninistry, he had given him full 
and accurate instruction in the precepts and doctrines of the 
gospel. Thus prepared for the work, he had been solemnly 
set apart to it by the laying on of the hands of the presbytery, 
and by the imposition of the apostle’s hands, and had received 
the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

In the text the apostle exhorts him, to impart the same in- 
struction, the same form of sound words, which had beea 
committed to him, to other faithful men who might be able te 
instruct their fedow men in the doctrines and precepts of 
Christ. It will not be denied, that the apostle speaks here of 
ministers of the gospel, and we perceive that he requires 
those who are called to this work, to be faithful men; and 
men able to teach. In the first expression he refers to their 
moral character; anil he requires that they be persons who 
have experienced, and habitually feel, and manifest, the sav- 
ing power of those truths in which they are to instruct others. 
In the latter clause, he refers specially to their intellectual 
furniture and mental cultivation. He requires, that they 
possess a thorough knowledge of that which they attempt to 
teach, and ability to impart that knowledge to others, in a 
distinct, luminous, and impressive manner, adapted to en- 
Jighten the understanding, to convince the judgment and te 
affect the heart. 

In the first particular, the apostle speaks of the private 
character of ministers of the gospel; in the last of their pub- 
lic work and their qualifications for it. They must be faith- 
ful men; true believers in Christ, and full of faith in him, 
sensible of the sacred obligations, and the dread responsibili- 
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ties, which bind them to be faithful to their Lord and Master, 
and to the souls of their fellow men, by declaring the whole 
counsel of God, and confirming their instructions, by a meek 
and Christ like spirit, and a holy and edifying example. And 
they must be able teachers, explaining the truth with clear- 
ness, confirming it with evidence, and enforcing it, by the 
weighty and affecting motives which are presented in the 
scriptures. 

As ability to teach, is the qualification here required of min- 
isters of the gospel, so far as their public work is concerned, 
it is an obvious and natural inference, that the great design, 
for which the ministry was instituted, is to instruct men in the 
truths of revealed religion. ‘This inference, is confirmed by 
the fact, that the apostle repeatedly mentions, aptness to teach, 
as a necessary ministerial qualification, and requires those 
who are called to this work, to be ready not only to instruct 
such as are desirous to learn, but opposers also; and to be 
able by sound doctrine to convince gainsayers, and to confute 
cavils anderrors. So in the original institution of the minis- 
try, the great head of the church commissioned his apostles 
and their successors to the end of the world, to teach 
all men to observe all things whatsoever he had command- 
ed. And in executing this commission, they preached Christ, 
teaching every man and warning every man in all wis- 
dom. ‘This teaching, which is the great end of the gos- 
pel ministry, is not theoretical, but practical. Men are to 
be instructed in the knowledge of Christ, that they may be 
persuaded, to embrace him as their Saviour, and to obey him 
as their Lord. ‘Truth is not only to be presented to the mind, 
and confirmed by evidence; but pressed upon the conscience 
and the heart, in its high and sacred claims to attention and 
obedience. But if such, be the great business of the ministers 
of the gospel, then, Zt is highly important that ministers of the 
Gospel should be liberally educated. The great object of a lib- 
eral education, is to cultivate and discipline the mind of the 
student, that he may be able to exert his abilities to the best 
advantage in acquiring knowledge. in applying it to useful 
purposes, and in imparting it to others. 

For this purpose it seeks to train the mind by a course of 
study to habits of patient attention and investigation and 
connected thought. It teaches those general laws by which 
language, the medium of all knowledge is to be interpreted, 
and wiich regulate its use, as ths vehicle of thought. in im- 
parting knowledge to others. It enlarges as much as possi- 
ble the sphere in which the mind operates, by storing it with 
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elementary principles, on a great variety of useful subjects, 
and avcustoming it, to combine those principles, as materials 
for its own thoughts; and to apply them, as the means of fur- 
ther acquisitions. It throws open to the student the treas- 
ures of knowledge which the experience and observation of 
past ages lias accumulated; furnishes him with tests by which 
to distinguish the precious from the vile in these accumala- 
tions; and when he has enriched himself, with the fruits and 
labors of others, teaches him how to add to the stores thus 
acquired, by his own observation and experience. It makes 
him acquainted with the laws of the human mind which its 
creator has ordained; and points out the avenues by which the 
mind is most easily accessible, for the purposes of instruc- 
tion, impression, or persuasion, Such in general, are the ob- 
jects aimed at in a liberal education; and they are attained, 
in proportion as education is thorough and successful. Can 
any one hesitate for a moment in pronouncing such mental 
discipline and culture, of very great importance to those 
Whose business it is, to instruct and persuade their fellow 
men? If ability to teach, implies, a thorough knowledge of 
the subject taught, and of the best manner of conveying that 
knowledge to others, and the power of presenting truth to 
the understanding in the most clear and convincing light, of 
combatting most effectually the prejadices and errors which 
oppose its reception, and of pressing it in the most forcible 
and affecting manner upon the conscience and the heart; then 
a liberal education whose great object it is, to train the mind 
for acquiring knowledge, for imparting it, and for employing 
it with effect; must be important, to a public teacher. No 
one doubts its importance to teachers in every other depart- 
ment of human knowledge. Why then should it be question- 
ed in relation to those whose business it is to instruct their 
fellow men in their duties to God and to each other, the wa 

of salvation which divine mercy has revealed and the destinies 
that await us in eternity? Are the laws of the human mind, 
so fixed and uniform, when other subjects are considered. sub- 
veried or suspended when these are presented to it? Is there 
not the same connexion of causes with their cMfects, and the 
game proportion of means to their appropriate ends, in reli- 
gion as in other provinces of the empire of mind, throughout 
which, the government of God, is a moral government, a kings 
dom of means? Unless it can be proven that the laws of the 
human mind and the principles of the divine government, in 
relation to spiritual and everlasting concerns, are essentially 
unlike those which relate to every other concern of man, the 
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simple fact, that, the great business of ministers of the gos- 
pel is fo teach, is ample ground for asserting, that it is highly 
important they should be thoroughly educated. 

Consider now, in the second place, what itis that minis- 
ters of the gospel are to teach, and whence they are to 
draw their instructions. Teaching them, said the great Head 
of the Church in the original institution of the ministry, 
Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever f have com- 
manded you. 1 am pure, said an inspired teacher, of the blood 
of all men, for I bave not shunned to declare unto you all the 
counsel of God. They are to teach all things whatsoever 
Christ has commanded. They are to deelare all the counsel 
of God concerning the duty, the character, and the destiny 
of man. It is at their peril that they keep back aught that 
he has revealed, or add to it a single iota, of the inventions of 
men. But where are they to learn all the commandments of 
Christ, and the whole counsel of God? Let the apostle an- 
swer; The Holy Scriptures are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation, for all scripture is given, by inspiration of God and 
is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness, that the man of God may be per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works. If charge thee 
therefore before God, and the Lord Jesus who shall judge the 
quick and the dead at his appearance and kingdom, preach 
the word. The word of God, contained in the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament, is the source whence 
ministers of the gospel are to derive the truths they teach. 
The whole of this word is to be explained, its truths are to 
be illustrated and enforced by their proper evidence, and they 
are to be urged upon the consciences and the hearts of men 
in their high and commanding claims to belief and obedience, 
as the dictates of inspiration. But this word was revealed 
to us by men, speaking languages, not now spoken by any na- 
tion, and the Hebrew and Greek originals, are in strictness 
of speech the only inspired documents. Is it not important then 
that those whose great business it is to teach the truths con- 
tained in the inspired volume, should be able to consult the 
originals? However excellent a translation may be, however 
sufficient for ordinary purposes, ought not teachers to be able 
to compare it with the original, and to vouch for its correct- 
ness from their own knowledge? Possibly the translation 
may not express the exact meaning of the original in every 
case; or When it is correct as far as it goes, it may not, 
through the different idiom of the two languages be able to 
convey in a single expression, the full force of the original. 
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is it not important that the living teacher should be qualified 
to note their slight variations, and gather up these fragments 
of teuth which must otherwise be lost to the people? Can he 
otherwise declare all the cuunsel of God? 

But there are other considerations of more importance, to 
be noticed here. Thescriptures were written many centuries 
ago; among a people whose civil and political institutions, 
Whose whole social and domestic economy, and all whose 
manners, customs and habits, were unlike ours; and the writ- 
ers lived in a country differing from ours in soil, climate, 
productions and in its whole natural scenery. Like other 
writers, they drew their illustrations from what was passing 
around them. Their writings are full of allusions to events, 
customs, and scenery familiar to them and to their countrymen, 
but altogether strange and unknown to us. For this reason, 
many portions of scripture seem obscure or destitute of mean- 
ing to an ordinary reader, upon which the knowledge of a 
single fact in Jewish antiquities would throw entirely a new 
light, exhibiting them equaily forcible and beautiful. With- 
out a Knowledge of Ancient History, of eastern manners and 
customs, of the climate, soil and productions of Judea, it is 
absolutely impossible to explain all the scriptures and thus to 
declare all the counsel of God. ‘Thus also in relation to the 
prophetic writings, forming so large and important a part of 
the inspired volume, it is impossible to trace the fulfilment of 
their prophecies and thus to enforce the evidence by which 
they confirm the inspiration of the scriptures, without some 
knowledge of universal history and chronology, and a partic- 
ular acquaintance with the annals of those nations which are 
the subjects of prophecy. If then ministers of the gospel are 
to teach the whole counsel of God, if they are to explain, con- 
firm, and apply all the truths taught in the sacred volume, it 
is highly important, that they should receive a thorough edu- 
cation. 

These are considerations drawn from the essential nature 
of the ministerial work, and applicable under all circumstan- 
ces. But there are others going to prove that at the present 
time, and among us, this is peculiarly important. We rejoice 
in the increasing diffusion of knowledge, in the extension of 
the blessings of education to multitudes who have heretofore 
lived in ignorance; and our rulers and statesmen as well as 
our christian philanthropists avow it to be their object, to 
make these blessings universal. It is well. God grant it 
may be so. But who are to be the religious teachers of these 
educated people? Will they listen to men, more ignorant 
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than themselves? Will a superstitious veneration for the 
office of a religious teacher repress all inquiry a3 to his quali- 
Jications, or retain them under a ministry incompetent to give 
them instruction? By no means. Will an uneducated min- 
istry be able to instruct in the scriptures, the hundreds of 
thousands who are now growing up in Sabbath Schools? 
They will know more than their teachers. From such a 
ministry, the educated classes of society, classes becoming 
every day more numerous and important, will stand aloof, as 
they have done hitherto; and suffer all the temporal and eter- 
nal losses, consequent upon a privation of that preaching of 
the gospel which God has ordained to be the principal means 
of converting souls, and exert an influence hostile to reli- 
gion. Among us at the present time, the great mass of soci- 
ety is awaking from the torpor of past ages, and aspiring af- 
ter, and stretching forward to intellectual attainments which 
their fathers never dreamed of.. In this onward march, an 
uneducated ministry, will soon be left behind and alike use- 
less and neglected. 

Again, ministers of the gospel must be able not only to 
teach the docile, but opposers also, and to exhort and convince 
gainsayers, and errorists. Now the most popular and dan- 
gerous errors of the present day in our land, number among 
their advocates, men, who make high pretensions to literature 
and science. And they are defended with much show of 
learned criticism on the original text of the scriptures, pro- 
found research into ecclesiastical history; and philosophical 
reasoning upon the nature of man, the attributes of God, and 
the constitution and government of the universe. Can such 
gainsayers be confuted, and those who have been dazzled by 
the glare of their learning, and led astray by their specious 
sophistry, be brought back to the good old way, by uneduca- 
ted men? Can such men detect the misstatements, or expose 
the sophistry of these false teachers? Even open infidelity 
now-a-days affects to find in the discoveries of modern science, 
and the improvements of modern criticism insuperable objec- 
tions to the truth of christianity. Are such opposers to be 
instructed, or confuted, or such objections answered by those 
who know nothing either of science or criticism? 

Again, the present is an era of great excitement. Through- 
out Christendom the human mind is roused, and it exerts it- 
self with a fixedness of attention, an earnestness of pur- 
pose, and an ardor of feeling, never witnessed in past ages. 
There is intellectual excitement; there is political excite- 
ment; above all, there is religious excitement. It is interest- 
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ing to trace this last, to the very period, when the enemies of 
religion exulted in what they deemed a decisive victory - 
and final triumph over the religion of the Bible. When in 
one country, the Sabbath was formerly abolished; the churches 
Closed; and death proclaimed an eternal sleep; and through- 
out Europe and our own land, the torrent of infidel opinions 
threatened to sweep away all the land-marks of piety, all the 
institutions that our fathers had held sacred; at that very 
time, a reaction began, a revival of religion commenced. The 
Spirit of God stirred up a faithful few to more fervent prayer, 
and bolder enterprise, and more energetic action, than they 
had previously attempted. The impulse was thus given, and 
it has spread far and wide, becoming more powerful as it dif- 
fused itself abroad. It has pervaded protestant Europe and 
our own country and its effects have been already. seen and felt 
in the darkest corners of the earth—and among the most 
degraded of the human family. The conversion of thousands 
of heathen, and hundreds of thousands of nominal christians 
to the faith of the gospel—the distribution of many millions 
of bibles and religious tracts in various languages—-the ed- 
ucation of millions of youth in Sabbath Schools—the sending 
forth of nearly a thousand missionaries to proclaim in heathen 
lands the unsearchable riches of Christ--the collection du- 
ring the last year alone of voluntary contributions to benev- 
olent objects to the amount of more than two millions of dol- 
lars; these are some of the fruits of this excitement, and they 
mark its extent and its power. Stillit is increasing, each suc- 
cessive year more than in the preceding, and in our own coun- 
try by the agency of that Almighty Spirit, whose silent 
but efficient energies pervade a whole community at once 
with a rapidity never witnessed until now. It reaches all 
classes, grasps all the moral and intellectual faculties of 
man and becomes more intense, in proportion to its univer- 
sality. What christian philanthropist or patriot can look 
upon this wide spread and powerful excitement without the 
deepest emotion? It is instinct with amazing and unconquer- 
able energies—It mocks opposition and will hold on its course 
in the face of racks and torture. Let it be controlled and 
guided by revealed truth. Let it maintain the character of 
sober and enlightened piety, breathing peace and love, and 
nothing can be more salutary to its subjects, or fraught with 
richer blessings to the whole family of man. But if it once 
throws off the authority, and rejects the guidance of scrip- 
tural truth; if through ignorance or error, it degencrates into 
bigotry and superstition, or rushes into fanaticism; who can es- 
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timate the disastrous consequences that must ensue; the wild 
and chaotic disorder into which society will be cast; the hav- 
oc and ruin it may bring upon all that is most dear and sa- 
cred?! Do you ask how these evils may be averted, and those 
blessings secured? I answer, let religious teachers be tho- 
ronghly educated. Let them be taught to expound the Bible. 
Let them be trained up to take large and liberal views, and 
to exhibit the whole truth as it is in Jesus to the understand- 
ings and consciences of their fellow men, with simplicity, 
clearness, and power. It is at the peril of all we hold most 
dear, that we entrust or leave the religious instruction of so- 
ciety in this day of powerful religious excitement, to the un- 
taught, and ignorant.—By raising up a sufficient number of 
thoroughly educated ministers of the gospel; you are taking 
the best means for securing with the divine blessing, the safe 
direction and salutary action of that excitement, whese ener- 
gies no earthly power car repress, and whose lawless violence, 
should it escape from the control of truth, will be terrible, as 
the heavings of an earthquake, or the flashes from a thunder 
cloud. Such are some of the considerations which shew the 
importance of a liberal education to ministers of the gospel; 
and therefore the church to which we belong requires of those 
who apply for admission to the ministry, in ordinary cases, 
that they go through a regular course of study and mental 
discipline. I had designed to say something of the import- 
ance of the press as a means of presenting truth to the minds 
of men; and consequently of the importance that ministers 
should be able to write in a neat perspicuous style, so as to 
avail themselves of this method of instruction with advantage; 
but time forbids. I would now be satisfied to leave the sub- 
ject, feeling that enough has been said to justify our soliciting 
your aid in educating young men for the ministry—and to cn- 
courage those of you who are engaged from week to week in 
contributing to this good work, to activity and perseverence. 
But there are some objections to the whole argument, that 
ought to be noticed, and some mistakes that should be cor- 
rected. 

It is sometimes alleged in reply to all that we can say of 
the importance of learning to ministers ‘The apostles were 
not learned. ‘They were successful ministers; they were cho- 
sen by Christ himself. Let us have suchas they.” To this 
I answer, Christ doubtless chose unlearned men for the first 
preachers that their success, in opposition to the learning as 
well as the power of the world, might more signally display 
their divine mission, and confirm the truth of their doctrines. 
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But he kept them for years under his own tuition, before he 
sent them out. He imparted to them a knowledge of fon- 
guages, and skill in the interpretation of scripture, in a mir- 
aculous manner, and when they went out, they spoke under 
the inspiration ef the Holy Spirit and confirmed their teach- 
ing by the miracles they wrought. We join issue then with 
the objection. Let us have such teachers, so attested, and we 
ask no better education. But if we cannot, fet us use the 
means which Providence has given to supply the defect. Yet 
even among the apostles, let it not be forgotten, that he who 
labored more abundantly than all the rest, and was the hon- 
ored penman of a large part of the New Testament, was @ 
thoroughly educated man. 

But it is objected again—*all the learning in the world can- 
not convert men, and thisis the great object of the ministry.” 
—Very true—nor can all the talent in the world—nor all the 
piety in the world. It is only the Spirit of God who converts 
men. Yet he works by meauns—and by means suited to the 
end. And surely it is as likely that he will convert, by a lu- 
minous and forcible exhibition of truth, as by one of a contrary 
kind. Will the objector undertake to prove that the Holy 
Spirit chooses ignorance rather than knowledge, obscure and 
feeble exhibitions of truth, rather than those which are distinct 
and impressive, for the conversion of men? 

Again it is urged as an objection to an educated ministry, 
«That unsanctified learning has done great injury to reli- 
gion.” So it has, and so has unsanctified ignorance. The 
abuse of learning can be no objection to its legitimate use and 
importance; anless it can be shewn, that such abuse is essen- 
tial to itand unavoidable. On the contrary how can the mis- 
chief resulting from unsanctified learning and ignorance, be 
prevented or repaired, but by the union of learning and piety, 
in the appointed teachers of truth and holiness. Knowledge 
is power, and the more bad men abuse it, the more important 
is it that it should be imparted to good men who will correct 
the abuse. 

But facts are adduced to prove that learning is not neces- 
sary for ministers of the gospel. We are pointed to the use- 
fulness of many uneducated men, as a sufficient answer to all 
our arguments in favor of education. Now we most readily 
admit, and thankfully acknowledge that God has often great- 
Jy blessed the fabors of uneducated men. But we ask was it 
their want of education that made them useful? Or was it 
their possession of other qualities that made them so i» spite 
of this defect? And is there not reason t» believe, that if ix 
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addition to their other valuable attainments, they had been 
thoroughly educated, they might have been far more useful? 
‘The most useful men, who have been destitute of early educa- 
tion, have most deeply lamented this defect and disadvantage; 
and most diligently and successfully labored to supply it, by 
subsequent efforts. Besides, the founders, and the leading 
men of those denominations who do not require learning in 
their ministers, have been thoroughly educated men, and it is 
impossible to say how much of the usefulness of all their 
brethren, has been owing to the information they have im- 
parted, the spirit they have diffused around them, and breathed 
into the rules and institutions of their respective societies. 
And their unlearned brethren, pay an involuntary tribute to 
the importance of learning in ministers of the gospel, by the 
diligence with which they study the writings, and the defer- 
ence with which they receive, and quote their opinions. 

But the true source of all their objections, and of the influ- 
ence they exert upon many honest minds, lies in a mistaken 
notion that we elevate learning, to the disparagement of piety, 
as a ministerial qualification, and that if we can furnish the 
heads of our young men with human literature and science, 
we are not very solicitous about their possessing that grace 
of God in their hearts, which they justly think indispensable. 
Much of the responsibility of giving currency to this slander- 
ous sentiment, and thus exciting and confirming the prejudices 
of one denomination of Christians against another, rests upon 
those who utier invectives in the pulpit, against, what they 
call, “‘manufuctories of ministers,” **ministers whom God has 
not called to the work,” **man made ministers,” &c. &c. In- 
vectives, Which may perhaps apply to established churches in 
foreign lands, yet not to these without much qualification; but 
which are grossly false aud injurious when applied to any de- 
nomination of Protestant christians in our land, so far as I 
am acquainted with them, and peculiarly so, when applied to 
Presbyterians. It ought to be known and understood, that 
while we regard learning as important we insist upon genuine 
godliness, experimental piety, commencing in regeneration 
by the power of the Holy Ghost and continued in progressive 
holiness, as absolutely indispensable to every minister. That 
we receive no one under our care as a candidate whe does not 
give satisfactory evidence of piety. That through years of 
preparatory study and probation, we watch over this point 
with the deepest solicitude, and that no one can be regularly 
ordained to the ministry among us, until repeated and careful- 
examinations on our part, and solemn professions, supported; 
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by a consistent deportment on the part of the candidate have 
assured us of his personal piety, so far as we can have assur- 
ance without pretending to search the heart, which is the pre- 
rogative of God. * * * * * 


BRIEF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Phil. iv, 3. Help those women which labored with me in the Gospel, 


WueTuer the Corinthians had writien to Paul for his ad- 
vice and decision respecting the propriety of women teaching 
publicly in the church ; or whether it had been repor/ed to 
him that some had usurped this authority, and had underta- 
ken to teach in the church, is uncertain. It is certain, how- 
ever, that he decides positively, and without exception, against 
the practice; it is not permitted unto them to speak. After- 
wards, in giving directions to Timothy, he repeats the pre- 
cept; I suffer not a woman to teach. In setting in order the 
things which were wanting in the churches, Timothy was in- 
structed how he ought to behave himself in the house of God; 
he was prepared to decide this question at once, by delivering 
this precept to all the churches which he might organize. 
Although the question might not have been proposed, during 
the Apostle’s life, yet it was clearly foreseen that it would be 
agitatedin subsequent ages. Hence these precepts are left as 
permanent rules for the government of the churches till the end 
of time. 

Now, although we are not to hesitate a single moment in 
rendering our cheerful obedience to all precepts, acknowledged 
to be of divine authority, because we do not, or think we do not 
see the wisdom and goodness of the precepts; yet, when this 
wisdom and goodness are sure, they furnish additional induce- 
ments to the discharge of our duty ; we perceive that the ser- 
vice required is our reasonable service. The wisdom and good- 
ness of these precepts which prohibit women from filling the 
pastoral office in the church, if we are not widely mistaken, 
are obvious. Women are excluded, not for wantof piety and 
zeal, nor, in some cases at least, for the want of talents and 
learning ; but, in part for the want of that robust constitution, 
that strength of body, adapted to the work inseparably connected 
with this office. Their delicate frame is not calculated to 
perform the numerous and laborious duties required in the 
public service of the church. The same reason, no doubt, has 
excluded them from the perils and hardships of war; and from 
the dangers and fatigues of mariners. But if it be admitted 

















some of which are peculiar to them, in others of which they 
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that some women possess talents and learning, with vigor 
of constitution, sufficient for this office; may not these, at 
least, be permitted to teach in the church! An inspired 
Apostle has decided in the negative. ‘The precepts of the 
gospel are founded on the general characteristic of the sex ; 
not on those exceptions which may be found from the gene- 
ral rule. Some wives are better qualified to govern the de- 
mestic establishment than their husbands; yet this is not 
generally the case; the precept, therefore, which prescribes 
the duties of this relation, allows of noexception: Wives, sub- 
mit yourselves unto your own husbands, as unto the Lord. Sup- 
pose an exception in favor of such wives had been made, who 
are to judge and decide in the case ? The wives? their hus- 
bands ? or other persons? Who does not see that, in attempt- 
ing to ascertain this superiority, on which the right of gov- 
erning is founded, great and almost inseparable difficulties 
would occur to the most impartial judges ; and most proba- 
bly contention, discord and nameless animosities would arise, 
which would make the matrimonial connexion any thing bat 
what it onght to be. The divine precept prevents these diffi- 
culties and these bitter consequences by deciding that all 
wives, without exception, are to submit. And there is reason 
to believe that those who are most distinguished for their 
good sense and their prudence, will be the first to approve and 
obey this precept, without the most secret wish for an excep- 
tion in their favor, when they know that this exception 
would destroy the peace and harmony of thousands. So, we 
think those women give the best proof of their piety and zeal, 
who cheerfully obey the precepts of inspiration, though ex- 
cluded from public teaching. 

But are they probibited from exerting their influence and 
their agency in judicious efforts to advance the Redeemer’s 
kingdom?) They certainly are not. There is a field of labor 
marked out before them, sufficiently extensive to occupy their 
whole life. In this field there are objects to accomplish of 
sufficient difficulty and importance to call forth all their zeal, 
their talents and their learning. If any of them are standing 
idle, it is not because they are excluded from the vineyard of 
the Lord, or because their appropriate work is not thus point- 
ed out. There is a sphere of usefulness, embracing duties, 





m:y engage in common with the other sex. If they are engaged 
with fidelity and perseverance in the discharge of these duties, 
the last complaint they will have reason to make, will be, that 
they have not labor sufficient to employ their whole time. Ex- 
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clusion from the pulpit, is not exclusion from usefulness to the 
church. Their agency has been felt and acknowledged since 
the days of Jesus Christ down to the present ; and we rejoice 
to know that since the time of the Apostles, the church 
has never received more efficient and welcome aid from fe- 
male piety and zeal than she is now receiving : and we hope 
and pray that this spirit may increase an hundred fold. Their 
praise is in all the charches. They ministered to the wants 
of our Saviour; they labored with Paul; and no doubt, with 
other Apostles and Teachers, in the gospel ; their acts of char- 
ity and kindness are recorded in the New Testament; and 
one instance, at least, is not wanting of their aiding in pre- 
paring a minister of the gospel for his office. Let us consid- 
er some of those duties peculiar to women; some of thuse 
ways in which they may, and therefore ought still to labor in 
the gospel, that is, to advance the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

A very great majority of females are, at one time or other, 
heads of families and mothers. If we except that of the pas- 
tor to his flock, there is no other relation more important than 
that of a mother to her children. ‘To the care of the mother 
there is committed an infant, more helpless, as is often re- 
marked, and continuing longer in a state of entire depend- 
ence, than anyother animal. If her delicacy of frame unfits 
her for the more active and laborious pursuits of life, she is 
wisely and kindly prepared for the duties of this relation by 
a sympathy and tenderness of heart, which are characteristic 
of her sex. The wants of the infant are numerous, of the most 
urgent nature, and returning daily and hourly. Nothing but 
a mother’s almost invincible tenderness and perseverance is 
adapted to the supply of these wants. Its refuge and its pleas- 
ures are found in the mother’s bosom. Its sweetest looks and 
smiles are in the mother’s face ; as an indication of that con- 
fidence which is reposed in her untiring patience and affection 
and as a reward, most grateful to her, for that assiduous at- 
tention which it receives, From this unremitting watchful- 
ness she has a more perfect knowledge of the thoughts and 
feelings of the infant than any one under different circumstan- 
ces, can have of another. She can distinguish its cries of 
pain and distress from those of mere fretfulness. She Clearly 
perceives the effect produced by her smile and her frown.— 
She understands the workings of the mind through the lan- 
guage of the countenance, and espectally of the eye. An in- 
telligent mother, who has faithfully discharged her duty, is 
the last person to be deceived by those arts of dissimulation 
which are too often practised in after life. From all thigg 
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follows, that she has a more complete influence over the infant, 
the child and the youth, than one human being, under other 
circumstances, can have over another. She cannot, indeed, 
supply natural defects of body or of mind; but she can in no 
small degree, control those faculties and powers which are 
possessed. All, therefore, which she can do, she certainly 
ought to do: for this influence, this power, this privilege, or 
by whatever name it may be called, is the measure of her re- 
sponsibility. Natural tenderness will lead her to furnish 
nourishment and comfort to the body; but if she is truly pi- 
ous, she will aim to accomplish an object infinitely higher 
than this. She will aim to prepare it for the service of God, 
for usefulness in the church in this life, and for the joys and 
glories of heaven, in the life to come. With this view she 
will exert all her influence and her judgment in the most un- 
remitting efforts fo train it up in the way in which it should go. 
She will watch the first flow of thought, and try to give it a 
proper direction ; will observe the first rising of wayward and 
evil passion, and labor to suppress it. Religious instruction 
will be given in that order, and in that connexion which will 
accord with the maturing and unfolding mind. She will em- 
brace the first opportunity which will justify the attempt to 
convey to the mind some faint conceptions, at least, of the 
Great Creator and Preserver of all things ; conceptions which 
are to become more correct, more enlarged, more practical, 
and more delightful and joyous, not only through the different 
stages of life, but through an endless duration. She will en- 
force and illustrate her instructions by her own example; and 
her humble and importunate prayers will ascend to heaven that 
the blessing of God on her efforts may render them success- 
ful. In discharging these duties she will feel the powerful 
impulse derived from alternate fears and hopes; from antici- 
ations of failure, and of success. This child, the endeared 
object of the most tender affection, may become through her 
indifference, her want of fidelity and perseverance, a neglect- 
er of God and his salvation, an abandoned profligate, a nui- 
sance to society, the grief of her soul, the reproach of huinan 
nature, and perish at last. The motive derived from these 
anticipations will stir her spirit within her to greater diligence, 
watchfulness and prayer. On the other hand, through her in- 
fluence, with the blessing of God, this child may be led to the Sa- 
viour, be washed in his blood, be adopted into the family of 
heaven, become an active member of the church, a blessirg to 
ankind, be a joint heir with Christ of everlasting glory. 
der this impulse her duties will no longer be a task, but a 
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pleasure, a delightful privilege ; to the improvement of which 
her whole time, not imperiously demanded for other purposes, 
will be devoted. One hour’s absence, and some temptation 
may prevail, which her kind warning might have prevented; 
some violent passion may burst forth, which her affectionate 
remonstrance might have suppressed. One hour’s absence, 
and some opportunity may be lost, never to be regained, of 
conveying useful ideas to the mind, of making useful impres- 
sions on theheart. Every hour lost, the work, in future, be- 
comes the more difficult, and final success the less probable : 
Every hour gained, the work, in future, becomes easier, and 
success the more probable. 

Here, then, is a ficld in which every mother may labor in 
the gospel, here is a series of duties suflicient to employ all her 
time and all her zeal. And it is remarkable how perfectly 
the precepts and instructions of the gospel accord with this 
view of the subject. Is the mother required to be chaste? By 
the same authority she is required tobe a keeper at home; careful 
of her family. «The word, Oxovpous. signifies, both those 
who keep at home, and those who iake care of ther famil.es 
[MeKnight.] That mother cannot take proper care of her 
family who does not bring them up tn the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. She is To LOVE HER CHILDREN, or, be a 
lover of her children. This is a christian affection, and is 
utterly inconsistent with the neglect of their religious train- 
ing. She is to gutde the house, which, as it is a precept of the 
gospel, certainly implies those efforts which are calculated to 
guide them inthe ways of virtue and religion. If she deserves 
to be well reported of for good works, one of these good works 
will be, that she has brought up children; has taught them the 
knowledge of the Saviour, to love and serve God. Such are the 
notices taken of a mother’s duty in the gospel. If her chasti- 
ty ought to be above all suspicion, so ought her love to her 
children, her attachment to home, and her zeal and persever- 
ance in their religious education. If she is required to be a 
keeper at home, it is because her great work is there ; because 
she can be more useful to the church, and to the cause of 
Christ, at home than she can be elsewhere; and because no 
other person can supply her place, if she is absent. At home 
by the mother’s pious care, many a Timothy has been instruct- 
ed in the scriptures, and thus been prepared for public useful- 
ness In the church. Many a Samuel Davies has been dovot- 
ed to God from his birth, and has been instructed and prayed 
for with a special reference to the gospel ministry. Many a 
John Newton, after months and years of the most abandoned 
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profligacy, through the blessing of God, may be reclaimed and 
brought to the Saviour, by the pious examp!e, the prayers and 
instructions of a mother. ‘This, every mother may be, and 
may do; and therefore every mother ought to be, and ought to do 
this. Well authenticated instances of success, and above all, 
the sure promises and declarations of the God of truth, give 
them reason to hope that their labor of love shall not be in vain. 
They ought not to despair. Their prayers may be answered, 
when they are sleeping in the grave. If all mothers with 
zeal and perseverance, were discharging their duty, the church 
and the world would soon feel and acknowledge the great use- 
fulness of maternal influence. Every faithful pastor of the 
ehurch would unite with Paul in saying, help those women who 
labored with me tn the Gospel. They have so taught their 
children the nature and necessity of the christian religion, as 
te prepare them to be attentive and obedient hearers of the 
gospel; to be intelligent and active subjects of the kingdom 
of Christ. 

Now, it is obvious to every one, who will reflect but a mo- 
ment, that the duties of a mother, and those of the pastoral 
office, are ulferly inconsistent. If the Saviour pronounced a 
woe on mothers, that is foretold their greater affliction, in re- 
ference to their flight from Jerusalem ; so, with equal pro- 
priety mightthis woe be pronounced on them, if they were re- 
quired to discharge the numerous and arduous duties of this 
office. The mother is to be a keeper at home; the pastor must 
be often from home. The mother, in guiding her house, in 
bringing up her children, will find enough to employ ber whole 
time; the faithful pastor must give his whole time to the duties 
of his office. She can, therefore be much more useful to the 
church at home, in the discharge of her appropriate duties, 
than she could possibly be by deserting her home, neglecting 
her children. and undertaking to preach the gospel. At home 
she will furnish the best proof of her zeal for the cause of 
Christ. [f her zeal be, indeed, aecording to knowledge, it will 
not exhaust itself by the exhibition of an hour; it will bea 
sieady, uniform principle, operating through every day and year 
of life. Tt will not be like the flash of lightning, bursting from 
the dark bosom of the cloud, and exciting the momentary gaze of 
mens bat like the genial warmth of the sun, after the dreari- 
ness of winter, cloathing the earth with verdure, and the fields 
with fruitfulness. 

It is not intended by the preceding remarks, that the hus- 
band and the father has nothing to do in the religious edaca- 
tion of children: he has hisown share of responsibility, and 
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his own dutics to perform. It is assumed, however, that the 
mother’s influence is greater than that of the father. The mo- 
ther’s influence is that of kindness and affection, more than 
authority ; the father’s is that of authority, more than of kind- 
ness. ‘That the mother is better qualified than the father for 
the management of children, has often been demonstrated. If 
she is left a widow, if she has the means of subsistence. or can 
procure them by her own exertions, she can keep her children 
together: not so with the father, when he is left alone; he 
will soon find haw great is the loss he has sustained in his 
own incompetency to take proper care of the motherless chil- 
dren left on his hands. 

If it should be alleged that the above remarks do not pro- 
hibit women who are not mothers from preaching the gospel: 
In reply to this, we repeat, that the precepts of the gospel are 
founded on the general characteristic of the sex, and not on a 
few exceptions from a general rule. [tis a fact that a very 
great majority of women, at one time of life or other, are mo- 
thers. If those who are not mothers, cherish an ardent zeal 
for the cause of Christ, there are other fields of usefulness in 
which this zeal can find ample employ ment. 

How honorable, though brief is the history of Dorcas? 
This woman was full of good works and alms deeds which she 
did. +*She spent her life in acts of kindness and charity. 
Her soul was full of love to God and man; and her whole 
time was filled up with works of piety and mercy.” She 
sought out the naked and clothed them; the hungry and fed them; 
the afflicted and comforted them; the orphans and cherished 
them. Let the woman, who, because she is excluded from the 
pulpit, is ready to complain for want of duties to fill up her 
time, and employ her zeal, go and do likewise ; let her imi- 
tate this noble example of female usefulness, and her complaints 
will be heard no more. While she passes silently from one 
cottage to another, from one sick bed to another, from one 
scene of misery to another, with kindness in her heart, and, if 
possible, with alms in her hand, though the world should nei- 
ther notice nor applaud her, the Judge of all the earth will both 
notice and reward her. Every visit she makes, every word 
of consolation she offers, every alms deed she does, though it 
were but a cup of cold water, is recorded in his book, and will 
be adduced as proof, to the assembled universe, that she pos- 
sesses the spirit of Christ, belongs to the family of heaven, 
and is prepared to enterinto the joy of her Lord. Works which 
will thus be noticed and rewarded in heaven, must have a 


powerful tendency to promote the kingdom of Christ on earth. 
VoL. XI. No. 5.—— May, 1828, 31 
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A life spent in this manner demonstrates the trina, that the 
gospel is good wll to men. Such a life presents an argument 
in favor of the Christian religion which can neither be refut- 
ed or resisted. Into this field of usefulness and labor, every 
female. who feels in her heart that charity, that love, which 
seeketh not herown, is invited to enter. If she is wealthy, she 
cen make to herself friends of the mammon of unrighteousness. 
If she is poor, she can cast in her twu mites ; she can visit and 
comfort the afflicted. 

There is another remarkable instance of female beneficence 
recorded inthe gospel. Certain women ministered to Christ 
himself of their substance. He who was rich, yet for our sakes 
he beexme poor ; he had not where tolay hishead. He wrought 
miracles to supply the wants of others ; but never, it appears, 
te supply hisown. For this supply he seems to have depend- 
ed often, at least on the kindness of his friends. The kind and 
cheerful hospitality of Bethany, is known to all who read the 
gospel. Happy women, some are, perhaps, ready to exclaim, 
who had the opportunity of ministering to the Saviour; of 
feeding and clothing the Lord of glory! We would rejoice in 
having such an opportunity ; we would cheerfully divide our 
last morsel with him whodied for sinners. But this is a hap- 
piness and an honor we cannot expect; the Saviour is no lon- 
gev a man of sorrows ; exalted at the right hand of the Majes- 
ty on hizh, he no longer needs the charities of earth. It is 
true, his own words have been long since verified ; me ye have 
not always 3 but it is equally true that. ye have the poor with 
you always. and whensoever ye will, ye may do them good. 
Whatever you would do to Christ, if the opportunity offered, 
do the same to the poor, in his name, and for his sake; and 
verily you shall not lose your reward ; he will acknowledge 
and reward this, as if it had been done to himself. The poor, 
the afflicted, the friendless, as it regards your kindness and 
your charities, are his representatives ; and especially if they 
belong to the household of faith. If your love and your zeal 
permit you to neglect the poor, to pass by them on the other 
side, you would also neglect the Saviour, if he was on earth. 
You might, indeed, supply his wants from motives of mere 
selfishness, of vain ostentation, to gain the praise of men; but 
these motives will never receive the approbation of Him who 
searches the heart. Believe it, then, with unwavering confi- 
dence, that the happiness and honor, expected from ministering 
to Christ, will be secured by ministering to the poor and af- 
flicted. That food and clothing which you would cheerfully 
give unto the Saviour, give to the poor; and_at the day of 
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judgment, you will be considered and rewarded as if he him- 
self had received this kindness. Go, then; supply the wants 
of the poor, comfort the afflicted, cause the widow’s heart te 
sing. become the friend of the orphan. Remember the decla- 
ration ; tnasmuch as ye have doue tt not to one of the least of 
these, ye dul it not to me. 

Those religious Institutions which distinguish the present 
age, and are the glory of our country, and of every country 
where they exist, furnish ample opportunities for the active 
benevolence of females. It would seem, indeed, that heaven 
intended them to enlarge the sphere of usefulness to female 
piety and zeal. These are intended to supply the spiritual 
wants of mankind; wants which require the most immediate, 
strenuous, combined and persevering exertions. None need 
be idle while there are Bibles and Tracts to be distributed; 
and while there are families or individuals to be supplied; or 
while there is a cent to be collected for these important reli- 
gious charities. If they are wealthy, they may contribute 
according to what they have; if they have but little to give, 
they may still be very useful agents, in a variety of ways, 
which it is unnecessary to detail. Every dollar which they 
send to the treasury of the Lord for these purposes; every Bi- 
ble, every Tract which they distribute; may produce incalcul- 
able benefits; benefits which may remain when they are laid 
in the grave, and be perpetuated even till the end of time. In 
this way the influence of females may produce great and ‘les- 
sed effects in their own immediate neighborhood; it may ex- 
tend round the globe, to the dark ends of the earth, to the 
distant isles of the sea. To every female, in whose heart is 
the love of God and a zeal to promote his glory, we would 
say; whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, doit with thy might: 
the night cometh when none can work. 

The frequent opportunities which occur of giving instruc- 
tion, warning, admonition and advice on religious subjects, 
open another wide field to female usefulness. In this way 
they may do much to aid the ministers of the gospel, and to 
promote the cause of Christ. A single word spoken in due 
season, how good is it! ‘Two distinguished ministers of the 
gospel, in the primitive church, received important instruc- 
tions from females. Priscilla was united with her husband in 
expounding to the eloquent Apollos the way of God more per- 
fectly. Lois, the grandmother, and Eunice, the mother of 
Timothy were his first instructors in the knowledge of the 
scriptures; the true source of all theology. If we are not 
mistaken, we have known very valuable instruction given by 
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a pious and intelligent female to a student of theology; given, 
too, with such commendable art as to leave the student in full 
possession of the feeling that he was the teacher, and not the 
learner. If women who are zealous for the cause of Christ, 
as all ought to be, would employ to the utmost that mildness, 
tenderness and modesty, which are the characteristic and the 
glory of their sex, they might do much good. They might in- 
struct the ignorant; cheer the desponding; animate the timid; 
confirm the wavering; strengthen the weak; quicken, in the 
christian ruce, the lingering; and thus prepare each disciple 
of Christ whom they aided for greater usefulness in the 
church on earth, and for greater happiness and higher degrees 
of glory in heaven. ‘The Sunday School invites every female 
whose circumstances in life admit of her occupying this hon- 
orable station, to labor in the gospel, to be a co-worker with 
Christ himself. Here that seed may be suwn, which, through 
the blessing of God, may spring up to everlasting life. A 
single word spoken with kindness, a new turn given to the 
thoughts, a single impression made on the heart, may produce 
effects which will continue when this earth shall be no more. 
To be instrumental in rescuing one child from the grasp of 
eternal death, and fitting it for heaven, will secure a brighter 
crown from the hand of the Judge, than to have ruled over 
half the globe. 

The influence of females over the other sex is known to be 
great; if this was directed by the spirit of christian love and 
zeal, the church and the world would soon wear anew aspect. 
If the influence of Herodias over Herod had been under the 
control of sincere piety, instead of that bitter and implacable 
resentment which she cherished, instead of being doomed to 
loose his head, their faithful reprover would have been pro- 
tected. That profligate must be hardened indeed, who does 
not feel himself to be out of his element while in the presence 
of females respectable for their piety. Vice which assumes, 
in presence of the other sex, a bold and shameless front, will 
shrink abashed from their presence, or put on the mask of de- 
testable hypocrisy. Many of them, are therefore qualified to 
reprove the careless and profligate, If their reproof is well 
timed, and given with mildness and decision, it will do much 
to check that torrent of vice and impiety which threaten to 
sweep the land with a besom, worse, a thousand times, than 
that of temporal destruction. 

Prayer is the privilege and the duty of women, as well as 
ef men. They may have but little to give; but they can pray 
for the peace and prosperity ef the church. They can nrav 
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for those to whom they may be incapable of giving useful in- 
struction or advice. ‘hey can pray for those who would be 
offended with their kindest admonition and reproof. In their 
Closets they can plead earnestly with God for a perishing 
world. If the father and the husband should neglect the 
worship of God in his family, the mother and the wife should, 
if permitted, perform this duty, and save the family from the 
fearful doom of those who call not upon God. In social meet- 
ings, consisting of their own sex, they may pray with and for 
each other. In meetings composed of both the sexes, may 
they also lead in prayer? This is doubtful; that is, some ap- 
prove, and some disapprove of the practice. We will only 
say; let them faithfully and zealously discharge every other 
duty respecting which there ts no doubt, and then if they feel 
a degree of zeal unemployed for want of appropriate duties, 
we hope some friend to the cause of Christ will endeavor to 
remeve all doubt from this case. 

Such are some of the ways in which pious women have la- 
bored, and may labor in the Gospel, without usurping authority 
over the men, without entering on questionable ground, with- 
out departing from their appropriate sphere. While Paul 
was preaching at Philippi, he could derive animation from 
the belief that here were devoted women, helping him in ad- 
vancing the cause of Christ by their instructions, their exam- 
ple, their kindness and their prayers. When absent he re- 
members them, and enjoins it on the whole church to help 
them in every way which they might require. May every 
Pastor of the church have such helpers! May every mother 
be, indeed, a mother tn Israel; may every woman be a Dorcas! 
Their zealous efforts are much needed; and their reward is 
with Him who bought the church with his own blood. 

HERMEN, 





iiscellaneous. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, A CAUSE OF ALARM! 
To THE Epirors,— 

Would you, gentlemen, allow a place in your Miscellany 
for a Review of common newspapers? [I have seriously 
thought, of late, that something of this kind is necessary. 
The influence of the periodical press, both for good and evil 
is incalculable. To the good no one can object: to the evil, 
the people of this country have been very indulgent, because 
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they know well; that without a free press, their liberties can- 
not be preserved. Few seem to be aware that the surest way 
to spoil their favorite is excessive indulgence.—The misery of 
the case is this; the only safe and infallible corrective of the 
evil, is public sentiment, and a licentious press is continually 
corrupting the opinions and feelings of the people. Under 
strong excitement one will tolerate that, which, in tranquil 
times, would be rejected with indignation and contempt. In 
a theatre, where there is a crowd, and sweet music, and 
splendid scenery, and fine acting, and clapping, a lady will 
bear to hear indelicate and gross things, which in her parlour 
she would regard as in the highest degree insulting. This is 
one reason why I disapprove of the theatre—it pollutes the 
mind. In times of party excitement in politics, the people 
will tolerate that, on which they would indignantly frown 
when there is no agitation ofthe public mind. In these times, 
unprincipled men, who make their living by catering to the 
malignant passions of human nature, lay hold of the most in- 
noxious, nay the best things, and use them, or abuse them, to 
serve their selfish purposes. 

For instance, every observer knows that there is great sen- 
sitiveness among the people of the United States, on the sub- 
ject of religious liberty. I rejoice that it is so-—-may it con- 
tinue tothe end of time! —But the writers for the newspapers, 
and the speakers for newspapers,—for I have discovered that 
almost all the speaking in our Legislative bodies is for the 
newspapers——are ever ready to misuse this state of feeling, 
merely to aid in carrying a party question, or promoting an 
election. But as men of this sort take care, (whether pru- 
dently or not they will find out hereafter.) to be profoundly 
ignorant of religion, they frequently commit most ludicrous 
mistakes. As the great body of their partizans, however, are 
about as ignorant on this subject as they themselves, it is not 
seen how extremely ridiculous they very often are altogether, 
I remember that sometime ago, the mouth piece of a set of 
people who called themselves, for what reason I never could 
learn, the Goats, made himself the laughing stuck for intelligent 
christians by charging Episcopalians. Presbyterians, and 
Baptists, with a secret plan for obtaining an establishment of 
religion! And lately I have observed that some wiseacres are 
raising a wonderful outcry about Sunday Schools. The 
American Sunday School Union is represented as a most 
alarming combination, or coalition—-indeed I believe that it is 
sometimes a combination and sometimes a coalition—against 
the religious liberties of the country. Now of all extravagant 
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things that I have ever heard of, this is the most extravagant. 
The hallucinations of that renowned knight Don Quixote, 
are nothing to it. He only mistook a wind mill for a giant 
-——a mistake that might easily be made by an excited imagina- 
tion; but to turn the Sabbath School Union into a political bug- 
bear,—it exceeds any thing recorded by Cervantes. But there 
are many of these anti-religious Quixotes in the country. 
The Bible Society has haunted the minds of some men, until 
it has induced in them a species of insanity-—-Another set have 
been tormented by the Colonization Society into a perfect 
frenzy. 3 
They rave, and write, and madden round the land. 


And now, to cap the climax, the union of Christians of 
some six or seven religious denominations, for the extension 
and support of Sunday Schools is denounced in newspapers, 
and infidel pamphlets, as a dark and dangerous scheme 
against the liberties of the country! It is really amusing to 
see the absurdity of some of the reasons, which have been as- 
signed, publicly in a neighboring state, for the alarm raised 
on this subject. Some friend of Sabbath Schools, rejoicing 
in the success of this admirable work of benevolence, had 
said that in some ten or twenty years, there would not bea 
citizen in the United States, who had not been brought under 
their influence—(or something to that effect, Ido not remem- 
ber it exactly;) and seme of the Quixotes of whom I spoke, 
and some of their Sanchos, laid hold of this saying as evi- 
dence of some thing in the highest degree alarming. And will 
it not be most fearful, should all the population of this coun- 
try learn to read and reverence the Bible, and honor the Sab- 
bath--should fear God and keep his commandments? Let 
some people look to this thing—-for they may rely on it, that 
the freemen of America will not when thus instructed, vote 
for such men as they are—Is that the rub? Oh, no! They 
are friends to Sabbath Schools; and other enterprises to pro- 
mote intelligence and order in Society—but they are opposed 
to associations for that purpose. They are friends to the 
thing; but enemies to every measure by which it may be ef- 
fected!—Dr Johuson used to say that he loved a good hater.-- 
If I have an enemy let him be open, undisguised, manly. If 
we must have anti-religious fanaticism, let us see and under- 
stand it. 

It is immoral, and it is mean, to appeal to the prejudices of 
people to accomplish a purpose, which cannot be accomplish- 


ed by fair argument. But this is becoming the habitual re- - 
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sort of a number of newspaper writers, in these times of 
strife. Stump orators, and men of that stamp, follow the ex- 
ample—The taste, the moral feeling, and all the generous 
sensibilities of the people, are rendered blunt, and brought 
Jow. I do not know a greater desideratum, than a good 
monthly review of the leading newspapers, conducted by men 
of elevated morality, strong sense, and keen wit. I wanta 
work of this sort embued with spirit enough to keep it alive 
for years tecome. The press governs this country—This is 
a great Typocracy. And I would have the governors—-or pres- 
idents (so the Editors may well be called) to know that their 
names and their doings shall go down to posterity in proper 
colors. Nay, I would have them to know, that at least once in 
a quarter, the true spirit of their Journals should be extracted, 
and fairly presented to the world, with severe and dignified 
censure of the gross personalities, and immoral things of every 
kind, admitted into their columns. <A fair and able exposi- 
tion of this kind, would let the people see how much is con- 
tinuaily done, to corrupt them, by that which, when well reg- 
ulated, is the very palladium of their liberties. Christians, 
too, would see how deep is the hostility, and how ceaseless 
the warfare of many against their religion. 

A religious establishment in this country!—-absurd! Who 
is to effect it? Not one twelfth part of the population 
of the United States can be considered, in any proper 
sense of the term, truly christian. And this comparatively 
smali number is divided into seven or eight distinct bodies, 
sufficiently jealous of each other. Yes, who is to bring 
about an establishment? They who are out of the church? 
Surely not—Those within? IT ask, by what means? There 
are about 150,000 Presbyterians in the country. This is 
just one eightieth part of the population. Will Episcopalians, 
Baptists, Methodists, Lutherans, &c. unite with a majority 
of the irreligious part of our population, to establish Presby- 
terianism? Nonsense!—The same question may be applied to 
each of theother denominations, and the same answer return- 
ed. But will all unite to establish all ?—Still, nonsense! 

This on the supposition that Christians in this country wish 
for an establishment—But this is not true. And he who af- 
firms it, utters calamny—He says at once a false, and foolish 
thing. I have the happiness to rank in the number of friends, 
persons of six different denominations of christians, and I read 
most of the Reports of their Ecclesiastical bodies. With 
these opportunities of information, I do conscientiously believe, 
that there is not a society of christians in the United States, 
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who would not promptly and indignantly reject the boon if 
offered. 

But I go farther: real christians are the true friends of re- 
ligious liberty. It is the really conscientious worshipper, 
who prizes liberty of conscience. He feels that the only be- 
ing in the universe, who has authority here, is the God of 
heaven—And in this thing, no man may control him. «Grace 
makes the freeman ;’? and as long as he feels the power of 
grace, he will have a free conscience, and will be brought into 
bondage by no one. 

But particularly, I wish it to be noted and understood, that 
those christians, who are zealously engaged in associations to 
promote religion at home and abroad, are of all others the 
most determined friends of religious liberty. In the present 
happy state of things among us, their efforts are not cramped 
by any interference of “the powers that be.”? They are an- 
der no necessity of applying for an act of Congress, or Assem- 
bly to authorize them to send all the means of grace, and in- 
stitutions of the church to the heathen abroad. They pos- 
sess now, the unimpaired influences of the gospel, the whole, 
undivided moral power of faith and love. They therefore 
operate with greater energy, and success than any other peo- 
ple who labor in the field of foreign missions. ‘They feel their 
advantage, and know how to prize it. They know that the 
the whole power of the gospel is moral power; and they do not 
mean to be shackled or impeded in its application. 

Besides, all that their missionaries see, when they go into 
foreign lands, confirms their previous opinions respecting the 
value of religious liberty. They feel the obstacles put in the 
way of spreading the gospel, by the despotism of other govern- 
ments and the deep sluggishness, the deadness of spirit inevit- 
ably produced, where there is no freedom of conscience. Their 
letters show this;s—from distant regions they write home to 
their friends, and remind them of the happy condition of Ame- 
rican christians—and exhort them to be thankful for their 
high privileges. I venture to say that the value of religious 
liberty is more prized by the men who are, with all their 
hearts, devoted to the cause of religious exertion, than by any 
other men in the known world——Conviction on this subject 
has kept pace with the progress of Christian benevolence-— We 
know it to be the fact. 

Should this spirit of opposition increase, it will be time for 
Christians to come out, and let the world know, that the con- 
stitution of the country secures tous full religious liberty ; and 
that we do not mean to surrender our rights to the intolerance 

Vou. xt. V0. 5.—May, 1828. 32 
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of infidelity any sooner than to the authority of a priesthood 
established by law. 

In conclusion, I would propose this question. What value 
do those people place on a character for veracity who are for- 
everrepeating the same story, which has been, a thousand times 
most strenuously denied; and in support of which there has 
not been a shadow of evidence from the foundation of our gov- 
ernment, to the present day? VIATOR. 


A WORD OR TWO TO MY FRIENDS HERMEN AND Y. 
[The Editors of the Magazine do not wish to protract the discussion on 
the subject ef Persecution, or take any partinit; they however consider 
it due to L. to speak for himself, especially, as he has been misunderstood.] 


‘*Persecution is any pain or affliction, which a person designedly 
inflicts upon another; and, in a more restrained sense, the suffer- 
ings of Christians on account of their religion. Persecution is 
threefold. 1. Mental, when the spirit of a man rises up and op- 
poses another. 2. Verbal, when men give bard words and deal in 
uncharitable censures. 3. Actual or open, by the hand, such as 
the dragging of innocent persons before the tribunal of — 

UCK. 


1. I do assure my friend Hermen, that, when I said I would ‘‘say 
nothing more from this time forward on the subject”’ of his theory, 
I meant precisely what | said. I have rigidly adhered to my word. 
And I shall closely adhere to it. Any farther remarks on the 
subject are, for reasons deemed good and sufficient, considered un- 
necessary. ~As soon as | left H—, I told bim and all the readers 
of the Magazine what my object was. To that alone did I address 
my remarks, after leaving the first paragraph. 

2. H— is politely, though before many witnesses, invited to ac- 
quire a more intimate acquaintance with the precise meaning of 
words in the English language, and to read my Lord Verulam’s 
essay on envy. Time and paper both would have been saved, if 
he had known the difference between emulation andenvy. I know 
Plato says envy is the mother of emulation; but I am disposed, 
with many others, to deny the relationship. I do not believe so hid- 
eous a mother ever had so comely a daughter. ‘Envy is pain felt and 
malignity conceived on account of the ‘advantages of others above 
us.” With this correct definition, I know H— will ‘‘understand 
me,’’ when I say Cain envied Abel, because his own works were 
evil, and his brother’s good and accepted of God, and therefore he 
slew him, though he did not ‘desire to be like him,”’ holy, hum- 
ble, and full of faith. With this definition in his mind, H— will 
also be prepared to understand Acts xvii, 5, and Phil i, 15, &c. 
&c. Now I want * christians and christian ministers’ to be num- 
bered with these holy men. If H— shall say, they are not envied 
for their holiness; I answer, be itso. Neither are they envied for 
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their unholiness ; but still they are envied: Quod erat demon- 
strandum.--The leisure hours of H— might be spent very protita- 
bly in acquiring a knowledge of the precise meaning of several 
words, among which are ‘‘rancorous,” ‘‘mysterious,”’ ‘‘patience,”’ 
‘‘calculate,”’ ‘‘to,’’ and ‘‘at.”’ 

3. When I said «I shall attempt to upset the theory,” &c. I was 
not thinking of H--’s theory. No: I had left my friend H— on 
the preceding page. I was then thinking and writing about the 
easy, pleasant theory of the persons, who think (among other good 
things,) that all people every where, wio are not treated in like 
manner with themselves, ‘shave no meekness,’’ &c. I now see and 
gay, that the introduction of the words—‘‘of these persons’’—-after 
the word—‘theory’’—would have given the sense much more 
clearly. I also say, there are other ‘‘men, young,”’ or old, whose 
communications would bear ‘‘re-writing” before publication. 1 will 
ask my friend H— this plain question: To what does the word 
—‘*Hence’’—(near bottum of p. 136) refer? This shews great 
‘carelessness’ in an old man. I know to what it refers; but | am 
not indebted, for my knowledge, to H—’s ‘‘carefulness in conver- 
sing.”’ Again, (p. 58) ‘‘our promises are groundless, of course our 
concessions will be false.’”” Does H— say “it is a typographical 
error? Again, (5 lines below) ‘‘All error zs dangerous, and should 
be avoided; yet some are of minor importance, and though they 
mar,’’ &c. I have italicised the words which require ‘‘re-writing.”” 
School-boys ought not to make such mistakes. Again, (4 lines 
from bottom) ‘With a few exceptions, who waited for,’ &c. means 
‘‘with the exception of a few persons, who waited,”’ &c. I presume. 
Again, (p. 59) ‘‘They despised a Prince,” &c. H— does not mean 
this. He means “they longed for.”” Again. (same page) ‘There 
is not, in the Bible, the least authority for such a state’’ [as Purga- 
tory]—I will add—neither is there for such a state as Hell. I will, 
as the French say, lend H— aword. He meant to say ‘there is 
not, in the Bible, the least authority for’’ the belief of “such a 
state.” This is good sense. These are but as a drop in the 
bucket. In two hours I could fill a sheet with such ‘‘errors.”? So, 
it seems, H— lives in a house with glass windows, of course he 
ought not to have thrown the first stone. If ‘‘all error is dangerous 
and should be avoided,’’ H— will, I know, as far as possible, avoid 
it. On this subject I would say, let us both, whether ‘‘young”’ or 
old, be careful in future. The ironical compliments paid me are 
thankfully received. One proof of my thankfulness is, that I ad- 
vise H-- never to use such weapons again.—Vive, valeque. 

V’s third paragraph cannot be too well understood. It contains 
a ‘general principle,’ which has been much insisted on in late 
discussions, and which I firmly believe. Concerning meekness, 
gentleness, patience, humility, and quietness of spirit, | have already 
expressed my sentiments as clearly as V. The same may be said 
of ‘‘crying out persecution, indiscreet remarks, complaining,” &c. 
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Such a course ts generally unwise, and frequently mean. That V. 
and L. have been persecuted | can hardly doubt. That either of 
them ever raised the ‘“‘hue and cry,” I do much doubt. V’s five 
reasons, however good against this old womanish (pardon that word,) 
whining, do not relate to the existence of persecution itself.  In- 
deed, he does not bring them forward for the purpose of disproving 
its existence. Some of the ‘‘examples”’ adduced are such as my 
information does not permit me to meet. Of Howard I do know, 
that there are many great men, who, ‘‘unto this day,’’ esteem him 
a wild visionary. In this age, there are many, who say tbat ‘the 
was without natural affection towards his unfortunate son. ‘Thous- 
ands of his cotemporaries ‘‘laughed him to scorn.”’ 

Concerning ‘‘the fires of Smithfield, and the horrors of the 
Coliseum,” | humbly conceive that they are no more ‘‘associated”” 
with the word *‘persecution,”’ than the fooleries of Peter the Her- 
mit, and the fancies and visions and enthusiasm of thousands, in the 
dark ages. are associated with the doctrine of “the Cross.”” When 
I saw, a few days ago, an article in the New-York Observer, 
headed ‘Persecution,’ I never dreamed that the enemies of ma- 
sonry were aboat to bring ‘‘imprisonment, burning, or confiscation” 
upon the craft. No! they were barely going to exclude them from 
their communion; nevertheless all liberal people think this 
‘*persecution.”” 

There is nothing gained by withholding the knowledge of any 
present disadvantage under which christians labor. ‘We do in- 
vite men to cast in their lot with us, and in the same breath we tell 
them, that they hate God with such malignity, that, if they could, 
they would dethrone him*--that as they hate God, they hate his 
people. ‘*Marvel not, my brethren, if the world hate you,” 1 John 
iii, 13. ‘*And ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake,”’ 
Matt. x, 22, &c. &c. 

if V. ask why | write on a subject, on which I say nothing to man, 
when I am persecuted, | answer--1. All truth is of some value. 
2. Uf I did not believe what I have written, | would be compelled 
to believe some very hard things about some very precious men. 
I could easily name three or four. Possibly V. is one of them. 

There is a class of people who esteem a man’s character and 
feelings lawful game, as soon as he professes religion. 4. Although 
it seldom, if ever, becomes the persecuted to say any thing, yet 
others, not interested, may properly speak of the hostility mani- 
fested, and may thus save the reputation of a valuable man. 5. I 
have seen the malignant persecutor crushed; or, if not crushed, his 
sting was extracted, and although he “buzzed” as much as ever, 
he did no harm. 

I do confidently believe that one of the crying sins of the day, 
is conformity tothe world. Professors of religion are afraid of be- 


* See Edwards’ Sermons on Rom, y, 10, 
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ing unpopular. Now, although ‘the weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal,”’ still they are “‘weapons of warfare,’ aod not tokens of 
peace. ‘Know ye not that the friendship of the world is enmity 
with Gad? whosoever therefore will be a friend of the world is the 
enemy of God,” Jas. iv, 4. Let a minister of the Gospel once take 
up the idea, that it is his duty carefully to avoid persecution, and 
he will soon discover a sinful and shameful timidity. ‘Duty is 
our’s, consequences are God’s.” ‘*The blood of the martyrs, 
was the seed of the Church.’” ‘We conquer the world. says 
Luther, by blood and by prayer.” It does no good to disguise or 
withhold the truth. Let itcome, but let it come in the proper spirit, 
and at the proper time and under proper circumstances. 
Tecum vivere amem, tecum obeam libens. 


LOONOA. 


MINISTERIAL FIDELITY. 


Ma Eprror,—My apology for asking a place in your valuable Magazine 
for the following article from a late English publicdtion, is the vast émpor- 
tance of the subject which it illustrates. The admonitions of this writer, 
though given with a reference to the character of the clergy in another 
country, will apply with great force to the state of things in the church of 
Christ in the United States.—If I were to add any thing to this eloquent ap- 
peal, it would be merely this caution;—Do net confound unfeeling severity or 
G@ harsh manner in preaching the whole truth, with ministerial fidelity. P. 

Human uature is so constituted, that good can neither long 
exist, nor extensively exert its influence, without being alloy- 
ed with evil, and clogged with sinful infirmities. AIL Chris- 
tians must necessarily rejoice at the vast increase of pure relig- 
ion, and at the dedication of wealth and talent for the advance- 
ment of divine truth, and at the co-operation of mental and 
physical energies in the cause of our Redeemer, which charac- 
terize the present day: but our joy is inseparably connected 
with sorrow. We see that persecution no longer exalts its hi- 
deous and infernal visage, and that the disgrace formerly at- 
tached to a profession of religion, is now removed; and that 
common decency, and the customs of the country, prevent 
many from embracing a system of infidelity, or following a 
course of profanity, and cause them to make some show of re- 
ligion. We rejoice at these signs, and hope that they are the 
harbingers of more glorious days; but there are certain evils 
either connected with them, or resulting from them. When 
religion becomes fashionable, we arein great danger of sink- 
ing into a fashionable religion; and wherever there are profes- 
sors of this fashionable religion, they must have fashionable 
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preachers, and a fashionable gospel; and from this amalgama- 
tion of religious profession and worldly feeling arises a sys- 
tem of unfaithfulness in preaching. 

Perhaps few questions have received more varied answers 
than this, What is Gospel fidelity? If I may be allowed to de- 
fine it, I would say, [tis to preach * the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but thetruth.’? Itis *to declare the whole counsel 
of God, giving to each doctrine its relative prominency, to 
each precept its proper situation, to each promise its true ap- 
plication, to each threatening its due authority, and to each 
sentiment its legimate and consistent meaning, without fear- 
ing the frown, or courting the smile, of man.’ But is this 
system uniformly adopted by all who bear «the vessels of the 
sanctuary?’—Some sermons are so enveloped in the flowers of 
rhetoric, and so adorned in the meretricious trappings of hu- 
man eloquence, that the simple grandeur and the native beau- 
ty of the gospel are totally lost amidst their cumbrous load of 
worldly ornaments, The faithless minister studiously avoids 
all practice, to please the Antinomian; or neglects all doctrine, 
lest he should offend the Pharisees—such a man is not only 
unworthy the name of a [minister of Christ,] but isan actual 
disgrace to a Christian community. 

The preaching of the gospel is of too sacred a nature to be 
mate the vehicle for human applause, or the instrument of a 
vain ambition. The work of a minister is connected with all 
that is important in time, and with all that is awfal in refer- 
ence to eternity. It is the work for which the world was cre- 
ated, for which the Son of God died, for which the Holy Spi- 
rit descended, and for which the universe exists. Its connex- 
ion with the immortality of the soul, stamps upon it a sacred 
reality, and invests it with a fearful responsibility. A pulpit 
is the last place on which self should be exhibited, or in which 
pride should be fostered, and a minister is the last man who 
should offer his adorations at the altar of popularity; yet, if 
he be endued with talent and learning, he is in great danger 
of bowing the lowest, and of continuing the longest, as the in- 
fatuated victim of a dreadful delusion. It isto be feared, that 
many a minister has offered more devotions at the shrine, than 
prayers in his closet for the divine blessing. He has cho- 
sen his subject, selected his text, divided his sermon, arrang- 
ed his thoughts, and adjusted his expressions, under the influ- 
ence of popularity. He has forgotten, that he is to draw the 
sword of the Spirit manfully and fearlessly, not to admire the 
brilliancy of its shape, or to display the splendor of its ap- 
pearance, but he is to use it,—to wield it with energy, and so 
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to plunge it, that it may ‘stick fast in the hearts of the king’s 
enemies.’ Lf he neglects this, be should have suffered it to re- 
main in its scabbard. Tosuch an one it may properly be said, 
Where is Fidelity? Where is that feeling which induced an 
inspired apostle to exclaim, ‘I am clear from the blood of all 
men??? 

Popularity is a poor exchange for faithfulness, and it often 
happens that the tumultuous acclamations, and the noisy plau- 
dits, of a mixed assembly, are soon turned into deadly hatred 
and malevolent vituperation: those who were the first to cry 
¢* Hosanna,” are the foremost to exclaim * Crucify him.” 
Where can be the piety, or rather to what an extent does the 
want of piety influence that man, who can calmly see his hear- 
ers, sink to perdition, whilst he is busily occupied in so ar- 
ranging his words as to make the offence of the cross to cease, 
and to avoid uttering harsh expressions ‘in ears polite;” in- 
stead of plainly declaring what the Holy Ghost declares res- 
pecting the state of sinners, and instead of pointing them to 
the Lamb of God, as the only refuge from that doom which 
inevitably awaits them, if they reject his atonement? But he 
is too much engaged in elevating self, to lift ap Jesus Christ. 

Attend to the ministration of our Saviour; **the common 
people heard him gladly,’ and they will hear nothing gladly, 
exeept they understand it: they may bewilder their under- 
standings in vainly endeavoring te pursue the preacher 
through all his mazes of reasoning, and all his flights of ela- 
quence, and in making guesses at his meaning; but the gos- 
pel wil! never be ‘a joyful sound” to them, until they know 
its import. Listen to the meek Redeemer fulminating the ter- 
rors of judgment against hypocrites and Pharisees, and do not 
imagine him too severe or uncharitable; No, he was charity 
personified, but his charity was guided by divine truth, and in- 
fluenced by a holy principle. 

Ministers are not ordered to be successful, but they are com- 
manded to be faithful; and the moment their fidelity ceases, 
that moment they should descend from the pulpit, and occupy 
a less important station. The plain truth will frequently of- 
fend the carnal mind, but St Paul expressly declares, «If I 
please men, I am not the servant of Jesus.” If hearers are 
displeased with the truth, be it s0;—the minister makes his ap- 
peal to heaven, and refers the purity of his motives, and the 
sincerity of his intentions, to Him who gave hii his commis- 
mission. The ears of many are so refined, that the hypocrite 
must not be exposed, nor the secure be aroused, nor the pro- 
fane be admonished, nor the careless be alarmed; they must 
not be told that the curse of Jehovah hovers over them, and 
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that the damnation of hell awaits them, if they die in a state 
of impenitency. ‘Terms more polite, and expression less se- 
vere, inust be adopted; but when the gospel trackies to human 
prejudice, or accommodates itself to sinful opinions, it ceases 
te be the gospel of God, and becomes a compromising system 
of man. 

Did St Paul suit his doctrines, or adapt his language, to 
the philosophic infidelity of the Atheniaus, or to the classic 
elegance of the Romans, or to the prejudiced notions of the 
Jews, or to the abandoned profligacy of the Gentiles? Hear 
him at Corinth, the seat of learning and the nurse of science, 
exclaim, « 1 came not to you with excellency of speech, or of 
man’s wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of God.” 
Attend to him before Felix,—he is neither awed by the pomp 
of the judge, nor influenced by his own personal danger as a 
prisoner,—lie fearlessly tells an incestuous man of + tempe- 
rance,”’ and an iniquitous judge of * righteousness,” and bold- 
ly points him toa «judgment to come,” where all his bribery 
would be exposed, and all his abominations and injustice be 
made known before an assembled universe. 

Faithful ministers are scarce, and those who have them 
ought to «esteem them very highly in love for their work’s 
sake;” and however pointed their assertions, or personal their 
strictures, or harsh their doctrines, or cutting their sentiments, 
may appear to some, they can point to the judgment day, and 
say, ‘your blood be on your own heads.” If this spirit ac- 
tuated every minister of the gospel, there would be no base 
bending to sinful prejudice, nor despicable crouching to hu- 
man pride, nor servile courting of popular applause. 

The horrors of a death-bed must be fearfully increased to 
an unfaithful minister; his self-reflection must be most severe, 
and the accusations of his conscience most harrowing; whilst 
he fancies that he sees the ghosts of many of his hearers ris- 
ing from the pit of perdition, to upbraid him with his cruelty 
in deceiving their souls. And if we realize a judgment day, 
and single out the most wretched individual amongst the 
wretched myriads who throng the left hand of the Judge in 


that day; itis not the man who made a god and worshipped 


it, nor he whe spent his life in profanity, nor he who died 
heaping curses on his Maker; neither is ithe who was misled 
by Mahometan delusion, sor he who was the infatuated devo- 
tee of a superstitious and sanguinary creed; but itis the un- 
faithful minister. His appearance on that day will cause a 
fiendlike yell of horror and madness from his former unhappy 
hearers, and he ——-—; but the scene is too awful to be pur- 
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REVIEW of the Life of Reo. DEvEREUX JaRRaATT, Rector of 
Bath, Dinwiddie County, Va., writien by himself ina se- 
ries of Letters addressed to Rev. John Coleman, one of the 
Ministers of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Maryland.— 
Published in 1806, by Warner & Hanna, Baltimore. 


We have seldom met with a piece of « Auto-Biography,” 
(to use a fashionable phrase,) which has afforded us more gen- 
uine pleasure in the perusal, than this unpretending little 
work. The author gives us, we verily believe, a faithful 
transcript of his real character, in his epistolary correspone 
dence; and we cannot read this little book without feeling that 
it has made us acquainted with an uncommon sample of the 
human species. 

Mr Jarratt freely acknowledges that he was born in very 
bumble circumstances, at a time when distinctions of rank 
were carefully observed throughout our country, while it was 
groaning under its dependence on Great Britain. His educa- 
tion was confined to the bare rudiments of his mother tongue, 
and an acquaintance with the fandamental rules of arithmetic. 
None of his ancestors were either rich or great, but possessed 
a contented hardiheod of disposition, and rough independence 
ef mind and manner, which probably characterized a large 
and decided class of our citizens in those days. Their food 
and clothing were coarse and homely; but the robust health 
purchased by hard labor gave a zest to their rude fare, which 
indolence and self-indulgence seek vainly in the lap of luxury. 
Me Jarratt was born in 1732, in the county of New Kent, 
about twenty-five miles below Richmond. His father was by 
trade a carpenter, a man of mild, inoffensive manners, and 
respectable character. 

In these primitive days, Mr J. tells us that the distinctions 
of gentle and sumple were sedulously observed, insomuch that 
the plebeian voluntarily secluded himself from all intrusion 
on his patrician neighbor. A Periwig was one of the signs 
by which the privileged arder might be designated, and this 
was of itself sufficient to keep the humble burgess aloof from 
his genteel neighbor. Mr J. tells us that he was remarkable 
in early boyhood for possessing a most retentive memory, 
which gave him signal advantages in acquiring information 
from the scanty sources which were open to him. He could 
repeat chapters from the Bible even before he had learnt his 
alphabet, and having a pleasant voice, and a discriminating 
taste for music, as he grew up he stored his mind with old 
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balleds, and all the most approved songs of the day. He 
particularly mentions having learnt the whole ballad of Chevy 
Chase, consisting of an hundred stanzas, from hearing it reci- 
ted a few times only. Being the youngest of four children, 
and his father dying without a will, he inherited but little of 
the family property, as the laws of primogeniture were then 
in full force. His pittance amounted to 251., which, he ob- 
serves however, was a much less insignificant portion than 
we would imagine, as all the necessaries of life were wonder- 
fully cheap in those days ;—a horse, such as would now sell 
fur 20 pounds, might then be bought for 5, and other things 
in proportion. 

Nevertheless, Mr J. had to labor for his daily bread under 
the direction of one of his brothers, with whom he followed 
the plough, until he attained the age of 17; at which period 
of life, his long suppressed ardor for mental improvement re- 
turned with full force. He gives a singular account of the 
state of the Christian Church in his neighborhood at that 
time, while he acknowledges the darkness of his own mind on 
the subject of revealed religion. There was, indeed, a Min- 
ister of the Church of England, whom Mr J. describes as fol- 
lows—* Being very near-sighted, he kept his eyes fixed on his 
paper, so that what he said seemed rather addressed to the 
cushion than the congregation, except at a time when he 
might have a quarrel with any one—then he would straiten 
up. and speak lustily, that all might distinctly hear. I re- 
member to have heard he had once a quarrel with his clerk, 
and strove hard in vestry to turn the poor man out of his 
place, but failed in the attempt. The next Sunday he had 
prepared a scolding for him, and did vilify him stoutly, right 
over his head. Thgeclerk sat it out to the last; and as soon 
as the angry sernitfended, he rose, according to custom, to 
give out a psalm. He wished to return the Parson like for 
like, but was not allowed there to say any thing but what was 
contained within the lids of the prayer book. However, to 
suit the discourse, and pay the Minister in kind, he selected 
the second psalm, and with an audible voice gave out the first 
stanza thus, 


With restless and ungovern’d rage 
Why do the heathen storm ? 

Why in such rash attempts engage 
As they can ne’er perform ? 


The minister saw what he was at, and ordered another psalm. 
his is no fiction—and what is to be expected frem such Pas- 
tors °” 
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In replying to this natural question Mr J. informs us that 
he was (as might have been expected) ignorant of God, and 
careless about religion—in which he only followed the exam- 
ple of his superiors in rank and information. Indeed it may 
be considered as one of the most awful circumstances of our si- 
tuation, as Colonies to Great Britain, that there was a pre- 
tence made of supplying us with spiritual directors. The 
Government gave a premium of 201. to such Ministers of the 
established Church as chose to come to America. We were, 
therefore, at the mercy of a set of adventurers, who came to 
us because they could do no better at home. Had not our 
heavenly parent been graciously pleased to supply the defi- 
ciencies of our mother country, we should have receiv- 
ed the shadow instead of the substance, and contented our- 
selves with the icy forms of an established Church. But His 
sleepless eye was upon us even then, and His beneficent spirit 
was disseminating truth in the hearts of our people. 

Mr J. having determined to make his debut as a country 
school-master, left his native county for that portion of Albe- 
marle which has since been portioned off in the separate coun- 
ty of Fluvanna. We will describe his prospects and his pre- 
parations in his own words, as a fair sample of the simplicity 
which characterizes the whole work: «I soon packed up my 
all, which consisted in such things as made no great baggage, 
for I think [carried the whole on my back, except one shirt. 
—In this plight I took my departure from the place of ny na- 
tivity. My whole dress consisted in a pair of coarse panta- 
loons, one or two oznaburg shirts, a pair of shoes and stock- 
ings, a felt hat, and a bear skin coat, which, by the by, was 
the first coat | ever had made for me, since my childhood— 
and that I might appear something more than common ina 
strange place, and be counted somebody, I got me an old wig; 
which perhaps, being cast off by the master had become the 
property of the slave, and from the slave it was conveyed to 
me. But people were not ob iged, you know, to ask me how I 
came by it, and I suppose I was wise enough not to tell them. 
I had not however a farthing of money, and had never owned 
five shillings cash in all my life.’ Mr. J. then proceeds to 
inform us that he raised a school; and according to a common 
primitive arrangement boarded alternately with the parents 
of his scholars. At the house of a Mr. Cannon (to which he 
came in turn) he encountered a pious character in the mistress 
of the family. She was what wascalled a new light, and was 
accustomed to read a sermon aloud to her family every night. 
The sermons she selected for this purpose were Flavel’s, and 
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Mr. Jarratt now began to gather some scattered lights on the 
subject of revealed religion. His progress was however dif- 
ficult and slow, but he appears to have possessed a determined 
spirit of investigation which courageously confronted all im- 
pediments. The first dawn of his intelligence seems to have 
arisen from one of the above mentioned sermons on this text, 
‘Then opened he their understanding.” The whole progress 
of mental illumination is detailed with precision and interest. 
The difficulty of procuring books retarded his advancement; 
but he mentions having derived great assistance from Burkett’s 
exposition of the New Testament: as Mr J. gradually ac- 
quired a knowledge of the Gospel system, he of course threw 
aside those equivocal practises of horse racing, card playing, 
&c., in which worldly people indulge themselves without being 
aware of their demoralizing influence. He mentions however 
that he was once induced to lay aside his scruples so far as to 
join in a merry making and dance, for which he suffered se- 
vere pangs of conscience. Having at length attained the ob- 
ject of his arduous researches, he found joy and peace in be- 
lieving. His active, benevolent mind led him to impart to 
others the lights he had attained, for which purpose he read 
and expounded the scriptures to such as would assemble them- 
selves together, and cultivated the gift of extempore prayer. 
His friends now urged him to qualify himself for the ministry, 
and some of them united in affording him the advantages of 
classical instruction. He entered a Latin school at 25 years 
of age, and made most astonishing progress in acquiring the 
language. Such was the strength of his memory that in eight 
days he learned the grammar perfectly, and went on with the 
same speed to further acquisitions. In seven months he could 
read Suetonius, one of the most difficult Latin authors. In 
short he learnt both Latm and Greek in the course of one 
year. 

During these preparations for the sacred ministry, Mr J. as- 
sociated altogether with Presbyterians, and acknowledged a 
strong prejudice against the Church of England—nevertheless 
he was induced on mature consideration to take orders in that 
Church, in preference to the one in which he received his first 
impressions, He explains with candour his reasons for this 
unexpected determination. His prejudices had been removed 
by an enlargement of his general views and an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the works of the most celebrated Divines of 
the established Church. He judged from the state of public 
opinion that he would have a wider and fatrer field for his exer- 
tions under the auspices of that Church. Some litile qualms 
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against the decided Calvinism of the Presbyterian ‘Confession 
of Furth.” seem to have come over him, and he fairly acknowl- 
edges that he thought the 39 articles less deeply imbued with 
that imgredient—(this we confess is not our own opinion, ) but 
last and not least, Mr J. objected very naturally to the difficulty 
of obtaining remuneration for ministerial services by annual sub- 
scription. ‘This must not be cavilled when we recollect that 
he was poor, and necessarily required a maintenance; and 
being a conscientious Christian he wished to devote himself to 
his parochial duties, which certainly could not be fairly done, 
by one who depended on the caprice of the multitude for his 
daily bread. We are too apt in these days to raise a hue and 
cry against a poor man who reminds us that he must be fed 
and clothed while his time and thoughts are conscientiously de- 
voted to his ministerial duties. We clamour against him, if 
his imperious necessities obtrude on our notice, while we are 
quafling the full cup of prosperity. Because a certain number 
of names are put down on a paper, promising what we deem 
a liberal compensation, we are satisfied, without inquiring 
whether these sums are duly collected. This charity some- 
times strongly resembles that mentioned in scripture where 
the sufferer is required to be satisfied with the words * Be ye 
fed,” &c., (reader, the writer of this article is not a minisier,) 
while we never think of ascertaining the actual condition of 
the man to whom we certainly owe as just a debt, as we owe 
to the schoolmaster who instructs our children, or the mason 
who furnishes our dwellings: we admit the positive dishonesty 
of shrinking from the payment of a just debt. So much for our 
consistency. But to return to Mr Jarrett. 

If we think the case of Presbyterian ministers hard in 
these times, we must excuse him for choosing a surer mode of 
Maintenance in days when this sect was unpopular among the 
Joyal subjects of Great Britain, who affected to understand 
and approve the mysterious union of high Church and State. 
Mr Jarratt sold the little patrimony which had fallen to him 
on the death of his elder brother, and proceeded to the mother 
country for ordination; for it wil! be remembered that we 
were not in those days allowed the privilege of a great pasto- 
ral head, from whom our candidates could receive ordination 
—(this would have been trusting too much to a child in lead- 
ing strings,) Mr J. escaped the dangers of the sea, which a 
Violent storm rendered considerable; landed safely in Eng- 
Jand, where he was detained by the small pox, throughout 
which disease he was attended by the first Physicians gratui- 
tously, on account of his clerical profession—an advantage 
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he certainly would not have possessed in his native country. 
He was received by the Bishop of London and ordained 
Deacon with several others who had been educated at Oxtord 
and Cambridge. The Bishop was pleased to compliment our 
humble Virginian who had never been in the walls of a Col- 
lege, as having distinguished himself above his companions. 
After this he was ordained Priest by the Bishop of Chester, 
and returned inmediately to the scene of his labors at home, 
not however without losing all his little funds (the boun‘y in- 
cluded) by the bad faith of.a countryman. Another Virginian 
however kindly enabled Mr J. to undertake his homeward voy- 
age; and we cannot help remarking, that if the young clergy- 
man had really been determined in his choiee of a Church by 
the prospect of gain, he was providentially despoiled of his 
expected remuneration, and left as poor as if he had been a 
Presbyterian. But this is only a passing remark, not inten- 
ded to implicate the character of the young divine, of whom 
we cannot but think very highly. He undertook the Church of 
Bath Parish in Dinwiddie County, with an awful sense of his 
responsible situation, and an inquiry ‘who is sufficient for 
these things?” 

His first remark is, that although his people had been sedu- 
lously cared for in the division of clerical, we will not say 
spiritual superintendence, that they were in a state little 
better than heathenish darkness. He had to encounter gross 
ignorance, combined with conceited wisdom and moral recti- 
tude. How ably and successfully he acquitted himself we 
Jearn not from his own modest pen, but from that of his friend, 
to whom his letters are addressed. This gentleman gives us 
a pleasing sketch of Mr. Jarratt in an introductory notice, 
and we think the letters from his own pen serve to fill up and 
colour the picture so as to present us a finished portrait of a 
conscientious, laborious minister of the Gospel. The volume 
is filled up with letters on various points of doctrine, in which 
the writer evinces a clear head and a sound heart, with an in- 
teresting simplicity of character as well as of manner. We 
could make many pleasing extracts, but we prefer requesting, 
as well as advising our readers to treat themselves with the 
perusal of the whole volume. We will conclude with the fol- 
lowing passage : 

‘sIT soon found to my grief, that the fortification erected 
from materials taken from former examples of preaching, 
was one of the strong holds I had to demolish, when I urged 
the necessity of abstaining from this or observing that, 1 was 
often confronted with a “why did not other ministers tell us 
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so? were they not as learned as you?”? Under this covert they 
stood secure. At this time I stood alone in Virginia, not 
knowing another clergyman who was like minded with my- 
self. I was opposed—yea, reproached by the other clergy— 
called an enthusiast—fanatic—visionary—dissenter—Presby - 
terian—madman, and what not—but so well convinced was I 
of the utility and importance of the traths I preached, that no 
clamour or opposition or reproach could daunt my spirit or 
move me from my purpose and manner of preaching, or induce 
me to give flattering titles to any man. I durst not prophecy 
smooth things, nor flatter the highest in their vanities and fol- 
lies. Instead of moral harangues, and advising my hearers 
in a cool calm manner to walk in the primrose paths of sublime 
and elevated virtue, and not tread in the foul tracts of disgrace- 
ful sin--I endeavored toexpose in the most alarming colours, 
the guilt of sin, the entire depravity of human nature—the aw- 
ful danger mankind are in by nature and practice—the tre- 
mendous curse to which they are obnoxious, and their utter 
inability to evade the sentence of the law by their own power, 
merit or good works. These doctrines are grating and mor- 
tifying to human pride, and therefore should be often repeat- 
ed and warmly inculcated, that the haughtiness of man may 
be brought down, aud his lofty imaginations laid low: That 
Jesus Christ may be gladly received as a Saviour in a despe- 
rate case.”’—p. 85. 
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Curious Hebrew Manuscript.—A very extraordinary piece of penmanship 
is at present exhibited in the room of the Athenzum in Philadelphia. It is 
a sheet of vellum a yard square, containing the books of Ruth, Esther, Job, 
the Song of Solomon, Lamentations, and Psalms, written in the Hebrew 
character, and so disposed as to form a series of beautiful figures, repre- 
senting all the sacred instruments and furniture of the Temple of Jerusa- 
lem—the altar, the mercy-seat, the cherubim, the candlestick, the tables of 
the law, the columns and the flowers upon their capitals, &c. The work is 
beautifully written and drawn, and was the exclusive labor of three full 
years. 





Cedars of Lebanon.—Some of the old cedars of Lebanon still exist among 
the snow in the highest part of the mountain. An ancient traveller says 
that he measured one of the largest, and found it twelve yards six inches 
in girth, and yet sound; and thirty-seven yards inthe spread of its boughs. 
At about five or six yards from the ground, it is divided into five limbs, each 
of which was a massy tree. 
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Natural Curiosity.—The bones of the Nondescript Animal, found not long 
since on the bank of the Mississippi, below New-Orleans were lately exhi- 
bited in Trenton, N. J. to the view of the curious. They are certainly the 
greatest wonder of nature found in this western region of the world, The 
largest bone, supposed to be either the shoulder blade or jaw bone, is 20 
feet in length and three in breadth and weighs 1200 pounds. The aperture 
in the vertebrz is sufficiently large to admit the back-bone of the Mam- 
moth. The immense size of the animal, calculating from these evidences 
of its dimensions, is almost frightful to think of. 


Correction of time.—It may not, perhaps, be known, that those who were 
born before the 20th of Feb. 1800, should, after that day, reckon their birth 
days a day later than before. Those who were living before the alteration 
of the style in 1751, may recollect that after that alteration, their birth days 
were reckoned 11 days later. A further alteration of one day took place in 
1800, which would, in the usual course, have been aleap year, but had only 
365 days, If we suppose a child to have been born on the 31st Dec. 1796, 
on the Slst Dec, 1800, he had lived 4 years of 365 days each; but as every 
4th year should have 366 days, the child was not four years old till the Ist 
of Jan. 1801; and a man born Ist of Jan, 1751, was 10 years old on the 12th 
of Jan. 1761, and was 50 on the 13th Jan. 1801. 


Height of Waves.—So awful is the spectacle of a storm at sea, that it is 
generally viewed through a medium which biasses the judgment; and, lofty 
as waves really are, imagination pictures them loftier still. Now, no wave 
rises more than ten fect above the ordinary sea-ievel, which, with the ten 
feet that its surface afterwards descends below this, give twenty feet for the 
whole height, from the bottom of any water valley to an adjoining summit, 
This proposition is easily verified by a person who tries at what height, upon 
a ship’s mast the horizon remains always in sight over the top of the waves, 
allowance being made for accidental inclinations of the vessel, and for her 
sinking in the water so much below her water line, at the time when she 
reaches the bottom of the holiow between two waves, The spray of the 
sea, driven along by the violence of the wind, is, of course, much higher 
than the summit of the liquid wave; and a wave coming against an obstacle 
may dash to a great elevation above it. At the Eddystone Lighthouse, 
when a surge breaks which has been growing under a storm all the way a- 
cross the Atlantic, it dashes even over the lanthern at the summit,—Arnott’s 
Elements of Physics. 


Fighting Insects,--1t has been said that man is the only animal that makes 
war on his own species. But the insects, who outdo us in many things, vie 
with us in that species of folly too. The mantoes have their forelegs some- 
what in the shape of asabre, so that they can cut off their antagonist’s head, 
or cleave him down the middle. The Chinese children treat these animals 
Jike gamecocks, keeping them in cages for fighting. The scorpions seem 
peculiarly gifted in this human propensity. M. Maupertuis placed a hun- 
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dred in one box, and the event was that they all destroyed each other. Spi- 
ders fight together till they have no legs left; and some caterpillars are 
professed cannibals, feeding upon each other. 

Cexvion.—NVutural Curiosity —Mr Meigs describes a well at Navakeery, 
the mouth of which is 30 feet square—the sides, a smooth, solid rock— from 
the surface of the ground to the water, 16 feet—greatest depth of the wa. 
ter, 148 1-2 feet.—The water is perfectly clear, and of an excellent quahty, 
both for drinking and washing. At the depth of 72 feet, the water is per- 
fectly fresh; at 75,a little brackish, and at 78, quite salt. The depth of the 
water is very little affected by either the dry or rainy season, A steam en- 
gine has been placed at the well by the government, for the purpose of irri- 
tating the adjacent lands, which throws out over 4 tons a minute, and has 
been kept in operation for 12 successive hours, without lowering the sur- 
face of the water in the least degree. 
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FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE U. A. M,. SOCIETY, 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the United Auxiliary Missionary Societys 
was held in this city, at the Presbyterian Church on Shockve Hill, on 
Wednesday evening, 16th April, 1528. 

Mr Wm. G. Pendleton, was called to the chair, and Samuel Reeve 
appointed Secretary.—The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev, Jesse 
H, Turner. 

The Fifth Annual Report of the Executive Committee and Treasurer’s re- 
port were read—approved and accepted, as the report of the Society to 
the Hanover Presbytery. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the meeting proceed to the election of officers, &c. 
for the ensuing year,—whereupon the following were duly elected. 

David I. Burr, President. 
Rey. J. H. Rice, D.D. lst Vice-President. 


“ Jesse H. Turner, 2d = do. do. 
Doct. James Jones, 3d do, do. 
E. Brown, Ath do. do. 
Rev. Wi'liam J. Armstrong, Corresponding Secretary. 
G. L. Sampson, Assistant do. 


John N. Gordon, T'reasurer. 
James Gray, Recording Secretary. 
DinkecTonrs, 

Fleming James, Richmond; Wm. M. Atkinson, Petersburg; Wm.G. Pen- 
dleton, Richmond; James H. Fitzgerald, Cumberland; John Caskie, Lynch- 
burg; Tiomas Beame, Mecklenburg; Michael Graham, Bedford; Doct. John 
K, Lynn, Halifax; Armistea: Burwell, Prince Edward; James Hart, Albe- 
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marle; James QO. Carr, Charlottesville; James Blair, Richmond; Henry E. 
Clary, Brunswick; Jas. Caskie, Manchester; Geo. Hutchisou, Manchester; 
Doci. C. Baxter, King Wilkam; G. W > Payne, Goochland; J. G Daniel, 
Powhatan; Chas. Dabney, ZLeuisa; James P. Marshall, Charlotie; Rev. S. 
Taylor, Richmond, 

On motion, 

Resolved, That this Society is painfully impressed with the fact, that the 
provision made for missionary efforts within the bounds of Hanover Presby- 
tery, is entirely inadequate to the extensive field to be improved, and the 
destitute condition of many parts thereof. 

Resolved, That since the prosperous state of the Union Theological Sem- 
iMary encourages the expectation that an increasing number of Laborers 
in the gospel harvest, will issue therefrom, it more especially behoves the 
churches in this Presbytery to provide for employing them, as missiona- 
ries for a time, or to afford aid for their support in weak or destitute 
congregations. 

Resolved, That a subscription be now opened for that purposé; viz. to 
raise the sum of three thousand dollars annually for three years, to be 
paid to the treasurer or authorised agent of this Society, and to be applied by 
it to missionary purposes within the bounds of the Hanover Presbytery. 

A subscription paper was accordingly presented, and an invitation given 
to the persons present to subscribe agreeably to the terms therein speci- 
fied, for the purpose of raising $3000 per annum, for three years, to pro- 
mote the cause for which this Society was constituted; and one hundred 
and sixty-eight dollars were subseribed before the close of the meeting. 

Resolved, Vhat the Rev, Stephen Taylor, Rev. Wm. J. Armstrong, Doc- 
tor James Blair, Samuel Reeve, and John N. Gordon, be a committee to 
report these proceedings to the Hanover Presbytery at its approaching 
meeting, and to obtain its recommendation thereof to the churches; and 
that the same committee be charged with promoting and obtaining subscrip- 
tions throughout the bounds of the Presbytery, by such means as they may 
deem proper. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting, the 5th annual report and 
treasurer’s account, be committed to the Secretary of this meeting, and 
Secretaries of this Society, for publication, in such manner as they may deem 


proper. Adjourned with prayer, 
WM. G, PENDLETON, Chairman. 
S. Reeve, Clerk. 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE UNITED AUXILIARY MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY, 

Since the last Annual Meeting of the Society, your Committee have con- 
tributed to the suppert, during the whole, or a part of the time, of five 
preachers of the Gospel. They have thus aided as many feeble churches 
in sustaining the regular ministration of Gospel ordinances, and in proclaim- 
ing to the destitute and perishing around them the word of life. The ag- 
gregate of missionary and ministerial labor performed under their direction 
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rand by their assistance, during the year, has been forty-three months, at 
an expense of a little more than eight hundred dollars. 

At the date of the last Annual Report the Rev Mr Penick was support- 
ed partly by your Committee as Pastor of the Church in Powhatan, He 
continued to labor in the same sphere antil the commencement of the pre- 
sent year, when he conceived it his duty to accept a call to another part of 
the Lord’s vineyard. Since his removal the Church to which he ministered 
has been vacant, Up to that time, his reports speak of an encouraging at- 
tendance upon the preaching of the word, with a few additions to the 
Church, and some eight or ten of his hearers who seemed to be serious and 
hopeful inquirers. Their Bible classes were in successful operation, and four 
Sabbath Schools containing more than one hundred and thirty pupils were 
taught principally by members of the Church underhis care. At the close 
of his last repdrt he speaks thus of the field in which he had labored, “And 
now, brethren, | have to commend this infant church to your fostering care 
and attention, ‘They will soon be left without a Pastor and without the 
preaching of the Gospel. I regard this as an important station. ‘There is 
much missionary ground here. There is much talent and much wealth here 
which ought to be consecrated to God, May the Lord carry on the good 
work which he has begun here unto perfection.” That Church formed un- 
der the patronage of this Society consists of twenty-nine members. They 
are anxious to be again supplied with one who may break to them and their 
children the bread of Jife. They look to your-Committeefor aid and coun- 
selin obtaining this blessing, and the Committee trust the Great Head of 
the Church will not suffer them to remain destitute of that for which they 
long and pray. 

Previous to the-Jast annual meeting Mr Robt. Burwell had been commis- 
sioned to perform missionary labor, under the direction of your Committee 
an Franklin County. He found there a feeble and destitute Church They 
seem to have their hearts encouraged and therr hands strengthened by hig 
ministrations. A small addition has been made to their number, and at the 
date of his last report, Dec. 21, 1827, there was a prospect of a further in- 
«rease. He has formed two Bible Classes, one of which has been well at- 
tended and manifestly useful. Three Sabbath Schools containing more than 
wne hundred and twenty scholars, were a part of the results of his exer- 
tions, and flourished much, until the approach of winter made it necessary 
to suspend them fora season. His preaching was for the most part well at- 
tended. He has circulated a number of valuable religious books among the 
people to whom he ministers, and distributed 5,000 pages of Tracts, Of 
these he says, “They have in every case been received with thankfulness, 
and in some cases read with manifest profit. I can bear testimony to these 
silent, but efficient preachers of the Gospel. The Tract called The New 
Birth has been particularly useful.”” Mr Burwell.continued to labor unde. 
the patronage of the Socicty until the close of the year, when he thought it 
his duty to engage in teaching a school, and for that reason withdrew from 
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the care of your Committee. We trust he will still regard the preaching of 
the Gospel as his great business, and that a blessing will rest upon his labors 
as ai \mbassador of Christ, 

it was stated in the last Report, that the ground previously occupied by 
this society in Nottoway, and the Church formed there had been left vacant 
by the removal of the Rev Mr Converse, We are happy to have it in our pow- 
er to say, that the infant church there, aided by your Committee, engaged 
the sta'ed services of Mr Wm S. White, for twelve months, from the first of 
June 1827. Itis matter of regret and disappointment to us, that up to the 
present time, we have received no report from Mr White, and are therefore 
unable to give any definite view of the condition and prospects of that in- 
teresting portion of the field in which we labor, We have heard however 
from sources on which we rely, that Mr White’s labors are acceptable and 
useful, That valuable additions have been made to the Church since he 
went into that county ; and that the prospect of permanently promoting the 
interests of truth and righteousness there, by building up a Church which 
shall be able to support Gospel ordinances upon the plan which we think 
most scriptural, is highly encouraging. A small supply of books and tracts 
have been sent to Mr White for distribution, but of their reception or use- 
fulness, we have not yet heard. 

About the middle of January last, Mr Henry Smith was engaged to labor 
in a part of the counties of Charlotte and Campbell. principally within the 
bounds of the congregations of Rough Creek and Hat Creek; and deriving 
most of his support from those congregations, but aided by this Society.— 
Your Committee have only heard from him that he had received his com- 
mission, and entered upon his work. He is associated in this field of labor 
with a respected member of the Presbytery, who is pastor of one of the 
churches, but who, owing to circumsiances not under his control, is unable 
to bestow upon them that attention which their necessities require, and his 
wishes would prompt. Mr Smith’s prospects of usefulness were as fair as 
he had anticipated. His preaching seemed acceptable tu the people, and he 
was about organizing two Bible classes, which bid fair to be large and res- 
pectable He had distributed a few books and tracts, and thought there 
was a prospect of doing something in this way to promote intelligence, mo- 
rality and piety in the community around him 

From Mr Joseph Nimmo, who has been laboring for the last fifteen months 
in the town of Portsmouth, s:pported partiy by the church there, and part- 
ly by this Society, your Committee huve received frequent, full and highly 
satisfactory repor(s, during the past year. We take particular pleas. e in 
expressing on this occasion our approbation of the care and fidelity with 
which he has, from time to ume, drawn up and transmitted to us clear, ac- 
curate and full accounts of lis situation and his pruspects of usefulness. If 
al! our missionaries were thus faitinu, to the instructions given them on this 
point, they would furnish a mass of interesting information in relation vo the 
literary, moral and religious state of the regions in which they labor, and the 
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influence of Gospel institutions upon the character and happiness of the 
people, that would be invaluable as a guide to future Committees, in the 
discharge of their official Guircs; and asa means of pressing upon our 
chuiches their obligations to contribute more liberally to the cause of do- 
Mcstic missions, pray more ferycntly for it, and to be more ready to make 
sacrifices, and practice self-denial for the good of their destitute brethren, 
and the welfare of souls perishing for lack of vision, Mr Nimmo appears to 
be Ixboring with patient and persevering zeal and diligence to elevate the 
intellectual, moral and rehgious characier of those to whom he ministers, 
and his exertions are owned aid blessed of the great Head of the Church, 
He has witnessed, during the past year, a gradual increase of his stated 
hearers, who may be regarded as permanently connected with the congre- 
gation—And the Lord has given hima number as seals of his ministry, who 
have been added to the church, are already active and useful in promoung 
the cause of Christ, and give solid and cheering evidence that their names 
are indeed written in Heaven. Among these are two or three gentlemen 
connected with the U, 8, Navy whom the Lord has called, we trust, to be wit- 
nesses of himself among their comrades. Besides preaching regularly on the 
Sabbath twice, and once during the week, attending a weckly prayer meet- 
ing, he has conducted two Bible classes, and a class for catechetical instruc. 
tion, The monthly concert of prayer for missions, and that for Sabbath 
Schools have been attended; a flourishing Sabbath School has been taught 
by members of the Church under his care; and during a part of the year a 
class of adults have been taught to read the word of God. He has distri- 
buted a large number of Tracts and disposed of valuable Religious Books, 
to aconsilerable amount, with manifest advantage, and his efforts in circula- 
ting religious periodicals, of which about ten are taken by members of his 
congregation, have not been without effect The extracts from his reports 
which follow, speak of the fruit of his labors thus far. Under date of July 
16ih he says, “With regard to real interest on the subject of religion, I 
think Lam authorized to make a more favoreble report than I did on the 
former occasion. ‘There has not yct been indeed a general high excitement 
in the congregation, though there has been a moderate general excitement, 
and a great deal of deep feeling in some particular cases. From seven to 
ten individuals have professed within a month or two to be concerned about 
their spiritual state, For their benefit a special ingwing meeting was estab. 
lished about the middle of May, which has been kept up on Thursday of 
each week to the present time. There are two at least of the little group 
who seem to give evidence of a change of heart, and to be cherishing a 
trembling hope.” In the same report he adds, “It affords me pleasure to 
say ‘hat our Sabbath School is in successful operation. We have more and 
more reason to be pleased with the undertaking, It has grown to some 
thing ke ©30 or 40 pupils, and from 12 to 15 teachers. ‘Ihe scholars are 
observ o hive wade considerab'e progress in the literary way. One or 
two of them are thougit to have made the greatest of all attainments, a sa. 
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ving knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. We have now a growing Li- 
brary for the children, with which they are much delighted, and .rom which 
we expect happy results,” Under date of Jan, 2d he writes, “Although no 
great accessions to the Church can be reporied, something has been accom- 
plished in this way which rejoices our hearts and makes us hope that the 
Lord will increase us yet more and more. On the 11th of October the 
Lord’s Supper was administered in the Church for the third time, by the 
Rev. Mr Kollock, and on that occasion we had the pleasure of receiving two 
individuals into our communion by profession and covenant. It was prc ba- 
bly the most solemn and interesting season ever experienced in that hour, 
and gave to our little band a new and powerful impulse. And here I must 
apprise the Committee, bow much they and we are indebted to this kind 
brother, for these and similar services. We are entirely dependent on him 
at such times, and we always find his labors acceptable and of great advan- 
tage to our cause. The persons thus admitted have thus far adorned the 
doctrine of God their Saviour, and give increasing promise of becoming ac- 
tive and useful Christians.” 

** We had reason to expect some othersto unite with us at the same season, 
but dispensations of Providence seemed to place it out of their power.”— 
Of this catechetical class, composed of children who meet on Saturday af 
ternoon, Mr Nimmo remarks, “ the children have acquired a fondness for 
reading altogether uncommon. lam pleased here to be enabled to give an 
additional testimony to the value of the cause of Tract Societies, The 
passion for reading among the children has been generated, and nourished 
by means of Tracts. As soon as they have recited, [ allow them the privi- 
ledge of taking each a Tract and reading to themselves during the remain- 
der of the time, and of carrying it home with them. At the next recitation 
they come prepared to give me an account of what each Tract contains, 
and then receive another. In this way I find they are acquiring a fund of 
religious information and a facility in relating what they read, which must 
be of great service to them in future life’—In a communication of a still 
later date which speaks of the growing impottance of the place in which he 
labors. The increase of a taste for reading and thirst for intellectual im- 
provement, manifest in the conditions of their schools, the increased sale of 
books, and the success of a reading room recently established, and the 
brightening prospect that the Church to which he ministers may ere long 
not only be able to support the Gospel without aid from the Society, but be- 
come a fellow laborer in the work of extending the stated means of grace 
to others more destitute—In conclusion he expresses the high sense of obli- 
gation and regard felt by himself and the little flock to which he ministers 
toward your committee and the Society. 

We have thus presented a sketch of what has been done by us as your 
agents «turing the vear which has now closed. The spirit with which the 


committee and those under their direction have labored, and all the results 
of those labors, will be manifest, inthat day when they, and the churches, 
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and all who have heard the word by their means, shall meet at the judg. 
ment seat of Christ. Far less has been accomplished than the necessities 
of the destitute, and the worth of souls, and the love of Christ, justly 
claim of them who have been redeemed by the blood of the Lamo and 
have solemnly consecrated themselves and all they have and are to the 
Lord, But the ability of your committee is limited by the means you put 
into their hands, and those means have been all expended in the exercise 
of their best judgment as to their most efficient application. 

The whole amount of receipts into the Treasury since the last annual 
meeting, is §690:00. 

Of this there has been received from congregational collections §273:71. 

From Auxiliary Societies of Powhatan, Prince Fdward and Charlotte, 
Lynchburg, Cumberland, and the Female Domestic Missionary Society of 
Richmond $205:50, . 

The largest sum paid into the Treasury by an. Auxiliary Society is $70 
50 from the Female Domestic Missionary Society of Richmond. 

The receipts during the year, together with $398:00 a balance remaining 
in the ‘Treasury at the close of the last year make up $1088:00, the waole 
sum at the disposal of the committee. Of this $923:82 have been paid out 
for missionary services and necessary contingent expenses, leaving a balance 
now in the Treasury of $164:88. And the Society is under engagements 
to missionaries now in their service to the amount of $450;00. 

At an early period after the meeting of the Presbytery last spring; mea- 
sures were taken by the committee to give efficiency as far as possible, to 
the resolutions of that body in relation to this Society, A revised letter of 
instructions was prepared agreeably to the recommendation of the Presby- 
tery. Acopy of their recommendation as to the best mode of raising funds 
was transmitted to the different churches under their care. A standing 
committee was appointed to lay out the monies entrusted to the Executive 
committee, by that body tor the purchase and distribution of books and 
tracts. How far the recommendation to the churches has been acted upon, 
we do not know. From the book fund of the Presbytery nothing has yet 
beenreceived. Books and Tracts to the amount of about $60:00 have 
been sent to our missionaries and mostly distributed, they have been pro- 
cured by a loan to the book fund from the missionary fund of the Society, 
and partly by a member of the book committee on his own responsibility. 

In surrendering to you the trust confided to them for a season, your com- 
mittee are impressed with the thought, that the past with all its calls to ex- 
ertion, and its opportunities of usefulness is now gone beyond recall; that 
our remaining time is brief and rapidly passing away; that if we have any 
thing to do for the honor of Christ, the welfare of our destitute brethren, 
and the salvation of perishing souls, it must be done quickly. During the 
last year one of our Directors, long an active friend to the cause of domes. 
tic missions, has gone to his everlasting repose. Brethren have we done, 
are we doing, all that we can, or that we ought? Have our churches who 
enjoy the stated means of grace, and their pastors, considered aright the 
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situation of extensive districts within our bounds quite destitute of Gospel] 
ordinances, or very imperfectly supplicd? When we have gone on the 
Lorvl’s day to the house of God, we sat under the droppings of the sanctua- 
ry, or gathered around the table of the Lord, have we sympathised us we 
oug!it, with those feeble churches who have none to break unto them the 
bread of life, and with our scattered brethren who in the waste places of 
Zion mourn over silent Sabbaths, and pine for the provisions of the sanctu- 
ary? When our youth have been instructed in Bible classes, and our chil- 
dren taught in Sabbath Schools the lessons of Heavenly wisdom, have we 
thought of the multitudes around us, who have none to take them thus by 
the hand and lead them to Christ, and whose Sabbaths are spent, in idle- 
ness, or play, or profligacy? When our hearts have been glacddened at be- 
holding our fellow sinners anxiously inquiring the way to Zion, or joyfully 
consecrating themselves to him, who had taught them to hope for redemp- 
tion through his blood, have we felt for those who live on in sin from month 
to month with none to warn them of their danger, or to call them to repen- 
tance, or to testify to them of forgiveness through the blood of the cross? 
Have we prayed for the cause of domestic missions? Have we labored to 
promote it? Have we practised self-denial that we might add to our means 
of doing so? If we have ourselves acted in imitation of Jesus Christ, who 
came to seek and to save that which was lost, have we stirred up otbers to 
join with us in promoting this cause? Have we done all that we can do? 
Should Jesus Christ now put to each of us the question—Have you done all 
that you could for those feeble churches which I bought with my blood; for 
those immortal souls for whom I laid down my life? Could we now reply, 
Lord thou knowest all thjngs, Thou knowest that I have done what L could? 
A day is coming when he will make the inquiry. Then a cup of cold water 
given in his name to a disciple will not lose its reward; and if we have not 
ministered unto the poorest of his brethren He will say, ye have not done 
it unto me. 

Two principal obstacles have hitherto operated to impede our progress 
in the work of domestic missions. The difficulty of obtaining suitable imis- 
sionaries, and the want of sufficient funds. It is not every man of respec. 
table talents and attainments and sincere piety, who is suited to the work of 
building up our waste places. If ever the destitute parts of our country 
are to be thoroughly evangelized by Presbyterian preachers, they must be 
men of no ordinary zeal, benevolence, humility and nerseverence, prudence, 
and self denial. Men who in the language of one of our missionaries “ are 
willing to lose themselves in the thoughts of good to our southern country, 
Who will remember what is said of our blessed Redeemer that he picased 
not himself, and esteem it enough for the disciple that he be as his master.” 
During the last year we have sought in vain for such men, to supply more 
than one important district, where they might have labored with the fairest 


prospect of success. The smiles of the great Head of the Charch upon 


our Theological Seminary encourage us in the hope thut hereafter it will be 
more easy to procure an adequate supply of suitable missionaries. 
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But, supposing this difficulty removed, how shall we obtain sufficient 
funds to prosecute the work with such vigor as the exigencies of the desti- 
tute and the signs of the times demand? May we not hope that our church- 
es will soon awake to know their privileges, to feel their obligations, and to 
pertorm their duty in this matter? In primitive times a church contaming 
not more than one-third of the number of professors of religion in the 
Churches of our denomination in this city, soon filled Judea and Samaria with 
a preached Gospel and its precious ordinances. We have the same motives, 
the same promises, tie same captain of salvation to go before us and to 
bless our exertions, and we may expect to encounter far less opposition 
than they did. A new impulse has been recently given to the Bible cause, 
and to that of foreign missions among us. To this last, more is now actually 
contributed in this city, than was last year raised by all the churches in our 
Presbytery, for domestic missions! and shall this cause still languish among 
us? Let love to our country, love to our brethren, love to the souis of our 
fellow-men, love to Christ forbid it. Let our churches arm to this work in 
the name of the Lord, whose right it is to reign over our land and all jands, 
Let their pastors and faithful men among the brethren, go out and view ihe 
waste places and visit and encourage the scattered sheep in the wilderness, 
Let them_establish Sabbath Schools and circulate Tracts and Bibles. Let 
them press upon all who love the Lord’s cause, the claims of their destitute 
brethren, and the authority and love of Jesus Christ, which call them to do 
far more in this work than they have ever «done. Let them correspond with 
your Committee, pour their contributions into your Treasury, and co-ope- 
rate with you by every means in their power. Let our Directors feel their 
peculiar responsibility to the Church and to its exalted Head, and their 
personal obligations to take the lead in this work. Let all unite in fervent 
persevering prayer, that Ged would pour out his spirit upon our land, till 
its moral wants become as Eden, and all its desolate places as the garden of 
God. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIBLE,SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, 


The 15th annual meeting of the Bible Society of Virginia, was held at the 
2d Baptist Church in this city on Tuesday, Ist of April, 1828,—After divine 
service and a sermon by the Rev. Eli Ball; the Rev. J. H. Turner was ap- 
pointed chairman, and S. Reeves, Secretary to the meeting. 

The annual report of the Managers for the last year, with ua statement of 
the Treasurer’s account, examined and certified to be correct by a commit- 
tee of the Board, were read and approved. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the meeting. 

Resolved, That Rev. Stephen Taylor, C, B. Williams and S. Reeve be a 
committee to contract for the printing, and to superintend the publication 
of 500 copies of the Annual Report, with an appendix containing the consti- 
tution of this society, its regulations for the government of the Depositary, 
a list of its members and auxiliaries, and such extracts as they may think pro- 
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per to make from the reports of other Bible Societies, for the use of the 
members, and for distribution. 

That the signs of the times in relation to benevolent efforts, particularly 
the signal success which has attended exertions for the distribution of the 
Bible during the past year, call upon us for more eularged and vigorous ef- 
forts in this holy cause. 

That the universal dissemination of the Scriptures, throughout our land, is 
an object worthy of the attention and patronage of every patriot, philanthro- 
pist and christian. 

That, relying upon the divine blessing and with the aid of our auxiliary 
an sister societies in the state of Virginia, this society pledges itself to do 
its utmost to supply every destitute family in the state with a copy of the 
Scriptures, within two years from this time. 

That the thanks of this meeting be presented to the Rev. Eli Ball for the 
sermon preached this morning. 

That it be recommended to the Board of Managers to consider the expe- 
diency of employing one agent or more to visit those counties wherein ne 
Bible Society exists or operates—there to excite attention to the importance 
and excellence of the object of this society, to solicit donations to its funds 
and to promote and assist in the formation of auxiliaries and the distribution 
of Bibles, 

That the proceedings of this meeting be published in the “ Religious 
Herald,” “The Visitor and Telegraph,” “The Repertory,” and “ The 
Christian Advocate antl Journal.” 

That it be recommended to the Board of Managers, that they appoint a 
committee of eight persons to solicit contributions from the citizens of Rich- 
mond and Manchester. 

That the members of this meeting pledge themselves to each other, and 
earnestly recommend to all the friends of the Bible, to make special prayer 
for the blessing of God upon the efforts to supply the destitute in this State, 
on every Saturday evening. 

Resolved, That the meeting now proceed to elect officers for the ensuing 
year. 


Right Rev. Richard Channing Moore, President. 

“* Jesse H. Turner, lst Vice-President. 
* John Kerr, 2d do, do. 
“ Jas. B. Taylor, $d do. do. 
“ Wm. Hammett, 4th do. do. 
“ Stephen Taylor, Cor. Secretary. 

Mr Charles B. Williams, Rec. Secretary. 

Mr Charles M. Mitchell, T'reasurer. 

Managers.—Rev. Geo. W. Chariton, Rev. William J. Armstrong, John G, 
Williams, Haugh C. M’Nemara, Asa Otis, Thomas Nelson, Willis Cowling, 
George Keesee, Richard C. Wortham, James Sizer, Rev. Daniel Hall, John 
F. Andrew, George Steele, George Hutchison, B. Brand, D.1, Burr. 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be presented to the ‘ Female 
Bible Society of Richmond and Manchester,” to the Auxiliaries and friends 
of thus Society, that have contributed to its funds during the past year. 

Adjourned with prayer by Bishop Moore. 

J. H.. TURNER, Chairman. 

8. Reeves, Clerk. 


The meeting was addressed by the Rev. Messrs Armstrong, Converse, 
Flanmet, the Right Rev. Bishop Moore, the Rev. S. Taylor, Mr D. I, Burr, 
and others, who offered or seconded the several above-mentioned resolu- 
tions which were unanimously adopted. 

The proceedings of the meeting were characterised by the greatest har- 
mony, and by a spirit of unanimity and of active zealin this noble cause, 
which, we trust, will increase and extend its influence till it shall have put 
the word of life into the hands of the thousands in our State, who are now 
in spiritual darkness, alike ignorant of themselves, and of their God and 
Judge. The members of the Society, though accustomed to worship at 
different altars, appeared sensible of the interesting relation which they sus- 
tain towards one another as members of the Church of Christ, drawn toge- 
ther by a common bend, which unites in one family all the redeemed on earth 
and in heaven. 


THE REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE CHAR. 
LOTTE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The Board of Managers, in laying their proceedings before the annual 
meeting of the Charlotte Bible Society, beg leave to state that, among the 
first things that claimed their attention was the giving notice to the Ameri- 
ean Bible Society of the formation of this Society and of its wish to be con- 
sidered as its auxiliary. Accordingly these facts were announced; and, in 
Aprii 1827, this Society was recognized by the American Bible Society as 
its auxiliary. 

In adopting measures for the promotion of the benevolent design of the 
Society, the ascertaining of the actual wants of the people of the county 
in relation to the Scriptures, was viewed by the board as an object of pri- 
mary importance, 

For, unless their wants were known, the charities of the Seciety could 
not be properly and effectually directed. 

With regard to the extent of the number of the destitute, mo reliance 
eould be placed on applications for the Scriptures, for obtaining a knowledge 
ef that fact, Some might not know where applications were to be mace, 
and others might be induced to receive Bibles when offered, that would 
not have applied for them. <A measure then, that went to a diligent search 
into the wants of each individual, was considered necessary, The Board 
proceeded therefore, as early as possible, to divide the county into eight 
districts, and appoint to each district one person of their own body, whose 
duty it should be to ascertain the number of Bibles in every family in hiv 
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own particular district. This measure, they are sorry to say, has not been 
carried into effect. It is hoped however, that a measure of so much impor: 
tance, will receive due attention in the future proceedings of the Board. 

As the increase of the funds of the Society by obtaining an additional 
number of subscribers and farther donations, was considered another object 
of importance. The Board adopted measures for its accomplishment. At 
their request several ministers of the Gospel preached at different places in 
the county, on the subject of Bible Institutions. From which measure, be- 
neficial results have followed, The prejudices of many, it is believed, in 
relation to these institutions, were removed, and the hearts of others open- 
ed to become contributors to the funds of the Society. 

The Board beg leave farther to state, that a donation of fifty Bibles and 
one hundred Testaments, has been made by the American Bible Society to 
this Institution, and the receipt of them has been duly acknowledged, not 
however, without an intimation on the part of the Board of a willingness to 
tender payment for them in future. 

In addition to this donation, sixty-nine Testaments have been received from 
a Bible Society which once existed in this county, and which makes an ag- 
gregate of two hundred and nineteen Bibles and Testaments, of which num- 
ber sixty-two Bibles and Testamants have been sold, and eleven have been 
gratuitously distributed. There remain on hand 146 Bibles and Testaments. 
From the account of the Treasurer which has been examined and sustained, 
it appears that the receipts of the Society have been $122:84 cents, and the 
disbursements 467:73 cents, of which sum $55:00 was remitted to the pa- 
rent Society and the balance laid out in the purchase of a case for the use of 
the Society and in defraying some other small expenses. 

The Board cannot conclude this report without mentioning the long in- 
disposition of the Rev. J. W. Alexander, in consequence of which, they 
have been deprived of the impurtant services of its Corresponding Secreta- 
ry. This dispensation of Divine Providence, is particularly afflicting in this 
time of the infancy of the Institution. But a cheerful submission to it, is 
dictated by a recollection that God is able, whenever they are wanted, to 
raise up other instruments to carry on his work, 

The Board in reviewing their proceedings of the last year, take the liber- 
ty of observing that, although they cannot say much, yet, something has 
been done, and much remains to be accomplished for the cause of the So. 
ciety, The giving of one Bible to the destitute, or the gaining of one ad. 
yocate for the Institution, is something, And this, though small, ought not 
to be despised. But the Board does not consider the object of the Institu- 
tion accomplished, so long as a single person capable of reading is found 
destitute of God’s word. And to effect this, a reliance, under the blessing 
of God, must be placed on the steady efforts of the friends of the Society. 
By constant and uniform effort, not by occasional exertion, opposition is 
gradually to be subdued, and the Society conducted to its ultimate object. 

Although the Board has to lament the lukewarmness and supineness of 
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too many of the professed friends of the Bible caose, yet it sees no cause to 
despair of success. That prejudices to Bible Institutions are gradually 
giving way anong us, is evident. And, as these prejudices have arisen 
principally from an ignorance of their real nature and design, an increasing 
knowledge of this subject tends to place these Institutions in a more favor- 
able and interesting point of view. The Society should therefore feel en- 
couraged in adopting and prosecuting with zeal, measures for a more wide 
diffusion of information in relation to its real objects. Upon the whole, 
when the nature and magnitude of the objects of this Society, and the suc- 
cess that has so remarkably attended Institutions of a similar nature, are 
considered, the Society should feel determined to go forward in the work it 
has undertaken. ‘Vo shed over the minds of the dark and bewildered, the 
light of heaven; to give to the poor and destitute the bread of eternal life ; 
to correct the vicious; to make men good members of civil society, and fit 
them for the kingdom of Heaven: in short, to aid in reforming a fallen 
world, is the undertaking of this Society ; and, in the promotion of such a 
work, the sacred cause in which it has embarked, consists, and is the cause 
of humanity, of religion, of God: and can such a cause as this, fail of ulti- 
mate success? L.et the mighty doings of the Bible Society throughout the 
world; let the infallible promise of the God of eternal truth give the an- 
swer. At this moment their operations in diffusing the light of the Scrip- 
tures in the four quarters of the globe, is without a parallel in the history of 
the world. God has spoken it, it shall be done; the kingdoms of this world 
shall finally become the kingdom ef our Lord Jesus Christ. 
CLEMENT READ, President. 
Winston Roninson, Recording Sec’ry. 
April 4, 1828, 


WINCHESTER PRESBYTERY. 


The Presbytery of Winchester met, agreeably to adjournment, in Win- 
chester on Wednesday, 16th inst. After a sermon by the Moderator, from 
Mat. xiii, 16. Presbytery was constituted by prayer. The Rev. William 
Henry Foote was chosen Moderator, and the Rev. John Loder, Clerk. 

Mr Hutchinson, a candidate for Licensure, submitted two pieces of trial 
on subjects assigned at last meeting, which were sustained. 

Arrangements were made at last meeting for the ordination, at this time, 
of Mr Robert Hall, as an Evangelist. A request was received from Mr Wil- 
liam Sickels, another Licentiate of this Presbytery, for ordination at this 
time also. As Mr Sickels had lately received a commission from the Board 
of Missions of the General Assembly, as a Missionary to the state of Indiana, 
his request was cheerfully granted, believing as Presbytery did, that his la. 
bors would be more useful as an ordained minister than as a licentiate. Hay- 
ing each of them delivered a sermon on the subject previously assigned, 
and having been examined on Theology, Ecclesiastical, History and Govern. 
ment, which were sustained, they were ordained on Saturday, by the laying 
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on of the hands of the Presbytery. The Rev. Samuel B. Wilson preached 
the ordination sermon from Eph. iv, 11, 12; and theRev. William Hill, D. D. 
presided and gave the charge. 

At an early period of the sessions aresolution was adopted to spend the 
afternoon of Friday in appropriate religious exercises; in exhortation, in 
singing, in reading the scriptures, and especially in prayer for the quicken- 
ing influences of the Holy Spirit on all the churches committed to the care 
of Presbytery, on our beloved country, and on the world. Anattentive con- 
gregation assembled and united with Presbytery in this service. 

Friday morning was set apart for the free conversation on the state of re- 
ligion. From a few of the churches, information was received calculated to 
excite the deepest sorrow; of others, nothing remarkable was heard; from 
two or three more pleasing intelligence was received. Tho’ nothing that 
is called a revival, yet there either has been, during the year past, or there is 
at present, a very encouraging attention to religion, and additions to the 
communion are more numerous than usual. During thisconversation infor- 
mation was given that the Bible societies in two counties, Berk«ley and 
Jefferson, had resolved to supply every destitute family with the Bible; that 
agents have been engaged tu carry this resolution into effect; that, in ano- 
ther county, Hampshire, measures were in train with a view to the same re- 
sult. One society for the promotion of temperance, was mentioned as al- 
realy in operation with very promising effect. Presbytery were gratified 
in hearing that Sabbath Schools were becoming more numerous, and promis- 
ing greater usefulness than formerly; that Bible classes also gave encourag- 
ing hopes of usefulness. 

Two Missionaries, the Rev. John Knox and Mr William Sickels, who had 
been at the last meeting made their Report. The encouragement presented 
from these Reports was such as to induce Presbytery to engage Mr Knox 
for six months longer, to labor in the same places which have enjoyed his 
previous labors, 

Inquiry was made respecting the amount of funds collected for the en- 
dowment of a scholarship; anda resolution was adopted directing the 
trustees who have the management of this fund, to transfer the amount now 
in their hands to the Treasurer, of the Board of Directors of the Union 
Theological Seminary, that with the interest accruing annually, together 
with such sums as could yet be collected, the whole amount might be made 
up in three or four years, From farther consideration, however, it appeared 
most desirable to coniplete the whole amount before this transfer was made, 
The balance yet wanting was ascertained; and the members individually 
pledged themselves to raise such a part of the sum yet wanting, as to secure 
the object at the next spring meeting; when according to the resolution al- 
ready adopted, the whole amount, $2500, will be transferred to the Union 
Theological Seminary. 

In making out the annual statement to the General Assembly, Presbytery 
had to report the death of Mr William Lowery, a licentiate under their care. 
Mr Lowery was employed in the service of the A, H, Missionary Sosiety 
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in the State of tndiana. A sound judgment, fervent piety, and great per- 
severance in the midst of difficulties, qualified «im for eminent usefulness 
as a Missionary, where much labor and self-denial are required. But it has 
pleased the Head of the church to call him from the field of labor on which 
he had entered, there is reason to believe, with entire devutedness, to the 
reward of the good and faithful servant. Considering the hopes and the 
prayers of his friends, and the urgent demand for his labors in the church, 
his death was premature; not so, however, when we consider the wisdom 
which directed the event, and the fitness of him who was called for the joy 
of hie Lord. 

The Rev. James M. Brown, and Daniel Greenen, Elder, were appointed 
Commissioners to attend the next meeting of the General Assembly. 

Mr John H. Russ, at his own request, was dismissed, and recommended as 
a licentiate in good standing, to put himself under the care of the Presby- 
tery of Redstone. 

Presbytery now consists of thirteen members, have under their care twe 
licentiates, two candidates, and two Alumni engaged in preparatory studies. 

The adjournment was on Saturday evening, to meet at Moorefield, Hardy 
county, on Wednesday the 15th of October next. 





BURNING OF HINDOO WIDOWS, 


The following affecting narrative is given on the authority of the Editor 
of the London Quarterly Review, who vouchesfor its truth. It is impressive 
to the truth that the heathen are perishing in their destitution of the Gospel 
which Christians have so long failed to disseminate among them. 

During the time that I was at Poona, there were four instances of women 
who burned themselves on the death of their husbands. The first two [ 
witnessed. I desired to ascertain the real circumstances with which those 
ceremonies were attended, and, in particular, to satisfy myself whether the 
women, who were the victims of them, were free and conscious agents,— 
The spot appropriated to this purpose was on the margin of the river, im- 
mediately opposite the house in which I lived. 

On the first occasion, the pile was in preparation when I arrived. It was 
constructed of rough billets of wood, and was about four feet high, and se- 
ven feet square, At each corner there was a slender pole, supporting a 
light frame, covered with small fuel, straw, and dry grass. The interval be- 
tween the pile and the frame, which formed a sort of rude canopy, was about 
4 feet. Three of the sides were closed up with matted straw, the fourth 
being left open as an entrance. The top of the pile, which formed the bot- 
tom of this interval, was spread with straw, and the inside had very much 
the appearance of the interior of a small hut. The procession with the wi- 
dow arrived soon after. There were altogether about a hundred persons 
with her, consisting of the Bramins who were to officiate at the ceremony, 
and the retinue furnished by the government. She was on horseback,— 
She had garlands of flowers over her head and shoulders, and her face was 
besmeared with sandal-wood. In one hand she held a looking-glass, and in 
the other a lime stuck upon a dagger, Her dress, which was red, was of 
the common description worn by Hindoo women, called a saree. Where 
the wife is with the husband when he dies, she burns herself with the corpse; 
and in those cases where the husband dies at a distance, she must have with 
her, on the pile, either some relic of his body, or some part of the dress he 
had on at the time of his death, In this instance, the husband had been a 
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soldier and had been killed at some distance from Poona. His widow had 
with her one of his shoes. She had quite a girlish appearance, and- could 
now have been more than seventeen or eighteen years old. Her countenance 
was of a common cast, without any thing peculiar in its character or ex- 
pression, It was grave and composed; and neither in her carriage, manner, 
nor gestures did she betray the slightest deyree of agitation or disturbance. 
She dismounted, and sat down at the edge of the river, and, with the assis- 
tance of the Bramins, went through some religious ceremonies. She distri- 
buted flowers and sweetmeats; and although she spoke little, what she did 
say was in an easy natural tone, and free from any apparent emotion, She 
did not seem to pay any attention to the preparation of the pile; but when 
she was told it was ready, rose, and walked towards it. She there per- 
formed some other ceremonies, standing on a stone, on which the outline of 
two feet had been traced with achisel. In front of her was a larger stone, 
which had been placed as a temporary altar, and on which a small fire had 
been lit. These ceremonies lasted about five minutes, and when they were 
over, she, of her own accord, approached the pile, and mounted it without 
assistance. From the beginning to the end of this trying period, she was 
to all outward appearance, entirely unmoved, Not the slightest emotion of 
any kind was perceptible. Her demeanor was calm and placid; equally free 
from hurry or reluctance, There was no effort, no impatience, no shrinking. 
To look at her, one would have supposed that she was engaged in some tn- 
different occupation; and although I was within a few yards of her, I could 
not, at any moment, detect, either in her voice, or manner, or in the expres- 
sion of her countenance, the smallest appearance of constraint, or the least 
depurture from the most entire self-possession Certainly she was not un- 
der the influence of any intoxicating drug, nor of any sort of stupefaction; 
and from first to last, | did not see any person persuading, exciting, er en- 
couraging her. She herself took the lead throughout, and did all that was 
to be done, of her own accord. When she was seated on the pile, she ad- 
justed her dress with the same composure that she had all along maintained, 
and taking from the hand of one of the attendants a taper, which had been 
lit at the temporary altar, she herself set fire to some pieces of linen, which 
had been suspended for the purpose from the frame above, and then cover- 
ing her head with the folds of her dress, she lay quietly and deliberately 
down. No fire was applied to the lower part of the pile; but the flames 
soon spread through the combustible materials on the frame. ‘The atten- 
dants threw some oil on the ignited mass; and the strings by which the 
frame was attached to the posts being cut, it descended on the pile. The 
weight of it was insufficient either to injure or confine the victim; but it 
served to conceal her entirely from view, and it brought the flames into im- 
mediate contact with the body of the pile. At the same moment a variety 
of musical instruments were sounded, producing, withthe shouts of the at- 
tendants, a noise through which no cries, even if any had issued from the 
pile, could have been distinguished. The flames spread rapidly, and burned 
jiercely; and it was not long before the whole mass was reduced to a heap of 
glowing embers. No weight, nor ligature, nor constraint of any kind was 
used to retain the woman on the pile; nor was there any obstacle to prevent 
her springing from it, when she felt the approach of the flames. The smoke 
was evidently insufficient to produce either suffocation or stupefaction; and 
1 am satisfied that the victim was destroyed by the fire, and by the fire only. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communication of “ 4 Layman’ has been received—the only reason 
for its omission is an unwillingness on our part to continue a discussion on 
that subject. Other communications are under consideration. 
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NATURE OF FAITH.-—Barer [LLustTratrions. 


James ii, 26.—For as the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without 
works is dead also, 


Ir is evident that the man with whom the Apostle is here 
expostulating is making his profession before men,! not before 
God. ‘The circumstances, arguments, and illustrations of 
the context lead to the conclusion, that the case is before a 
human, not the divine tribunal. What doth it profit though a 
man say, not to God, but to men, he hath faith, and have not 
works? The case supposed is that of a man who claims to 
be received as a believer, as a member of the Ciiurch, on his 
own declaration, or profession, ‘Those who are Judges in the 
case, being men, who cannot, of course, search the heart, cail 
for those proofs which are adapted to their capacities and 
their comprehension, and which are always the effects of 
faith; that is, good works. ‘These good works, such as feed- 
ing the hungry and cloathing the naked, are submitted to 
the observation of men. In this manner Abraham’s faith 
was accompanied with the visible proofs of its genuineness ; 
he offered Isaac his son upon the altar. Rahab also gave the 
same kind of proof of her confidence in the messengers, when 
she received them, and sent them out another way. Where 
these proofs are wanting, the case is illustrated by a reference 
to a dead body, without the principle of life, from which the 
spirit has departed. In the case which the Apostle is consi- 
dering, there is no proof of faith but the man’s own declara- 
tion. 

In attempting to describe a dead faith, we must, of course, 
do as in describing a dead body ; first describe the living, as 
the standard ; and then accomplish the task chiefly by the use 
of negative terms. What, then is a living faith? or simply, 
what is faith? To this we answer; it is the knowledge and 
belief of the truth. No man can believe a statement which 
he does not understand; nor can any man be influenced by 
that which he does not believe to be true, 

Much has been written, and much has been spoken, in order 
to explain this interesting subject; and not unfrequently the 
effect has been to darken counsel by words without knowledge; 
that is, words which convey no definite ideas to the mind,— 
‘There are supposed to be different kinds of faith, bearing 
more or less resemblance to the true, but which are defective, 
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in certain respects, and therefore must be distinguished from 
the true. There is supposed to be a speculative faith of this 
kind. This term, whatever it may do to others, conveys no 
definite ideas to our mind. ‘The term speculative, according 
to grammatical construction, qualifies the word with which it 
is connected. In this case it must either qualify the truth 
believed, or that act of the mind called believing. If it be 
supposed to qualify the doctrines believed ; then, we question 
the truth of the supposition. The doctrines of the Gospel 
are not speculative, but practical, most powerfully practical. 
The word of God is quick and powerful; the Gospel is the 
power of God. ‘The mind is enlightened, quickened, regen- 
erated, sanctified by the truth. ‘Js not my word, like as « 
Jfire?? saith the Lord; ‘and like a hammer that breaketh the 
rock in pieces ?? ‘This practical tendency cannot be separated 
from the doctrines of the Bible; if it could, they would not 
be what they are, nor answer the purposes which they do.— 
Now, the man either believes these doctrines, or he does not. 
If he believes them, then he feels their power, their living en- 
ergy. in changing his heart and his life; and his good works 
will be seen by men. If he does not believe them, then he 
has no faith of any kind; for faith is the belicf of the truth. 
‘The term speculative, therefore, cannot express a quality of 
these doctrines, because this is not their natare; they are 
practical. Nor can it qualify that act of the mind called be- 
lieving, for this admits of no such qualification, This act is 
the same whether the statement believed be truth or false- 
hood, speculative or practical. 

There is also supposed to be a historical faith in the doc- 
trines of the Gospel, ‘The term historical also qualifies the 
word with which it is connected. In this case it must quali- 
fy the doctrines, or the act of the mind. We are familiar 
with the phrases, historical narrative, historical facts, histori- 
cal truth, &c. but have never met with the phrase, historical 
doctrines. Nor can this term be applied to the act of be- 
jieving? We might as well qualify this act of the mind by 
the term practical, as historical. The departure from the 
common use of language would not be greater in the one case 
than in the other. . 

There is, indeed, a distinction which it becomes us to ob- 
serve, if we would form correct ideas of that faith, the end of 
which is salvation. One part of the doctrines contained in 
the Bible is peculiar to the Gospel; and another part is not; 

et both are embraced in the system of divine revelation. Of 
the Jatter kind are the doctrines relating to the existence of 
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one God, as Creator, Preserver, and Governor of the world, 
and of his perfections, wisdom, power, goodness and justice. 
‘Those truths were known to Adam in his state of innocency. 
During this state he was under the moral law; this, there- 
fore, does not belong to the Gospel. Before any intimation 
of mercy had been given, Adam had become sinful, and had 
fallen into a state of guilt and condemnation 3 neither, there- 
fore, does the doctrine respecting the guilt and consequent 
misery of man belong to the Gospel. Now, although a man 
should believe all these doctrines, yet unless he believed those 
which are peculiar to the Gospel, he could not be saved, he 
must inevitably perish. The doctrines which form the grand 
and glorious peculiarity of the Gospel are those which relate 
to Christ; to his character, his life, his sufferings and death, 
his resurrection, and intercession at the right hand of God; 
and to the blessings procured by his death, the pardon of sin, 
acceptance with God, the assistance of the Holy Spirit, the 
gift of eternal life. Through the cross, additional manifes- 
tations of the divine character are given. God in Christ is 
revealed as long-suffering, merciful and gracious. These 
doctrines are related to the former, as the remedy is to the 
disease ; and both united form the grand system of revealed 
truth, as the knowledge of the disease and of the remedy con- 
stitutes the system of medical truth. The Gospel is a sys- 
tem of provision and relief; of course, it presupposes a state 
of want and misery, to which it is wisely adapted. This 
provision is received, this relief is obtained by faith; that is, 
by the knowledge and betief of these doctrines which are pe- 
culiar to the Gospel, which have their foundation in Christ 
crucified. Hence the prepriety and the meaning of the phrase, 
believing in Christ, believing on the Son. With this faith 
salvation is inseparably connected ; without it, whatever else 
may be believed, guilt and condemnation remain. The belief 
of those doctrines relating to God as an offended Judge, to 
the law, and to sin by the law, is necessary to prepare the 
mind for the blessings of the Gospel; as they only who are 
sick need the physician. That which prepares the mind for 
the relief provided in the Gospel is no part of that relief; as 
the disease is no part of the remedy. ‘The clearest and deep- 
est convictions of truth respecting God as an offended Sove- 
reign, of the law, and of sin, can never give peace and hope 
to the mind ; any more than the most accurate knowledge of 
disease will restore health. It is Christ alone, received by 
faith, which restores life to the soul; as it is medicine, judici- 
ously administered, which restores health to the body. These 
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‘are the doctrines, therefore, which, when cordially believed, 
constitute that faith with which salvation is inseparably con- 
nected, This is the truth which the spirit employs in sancti- 
fying the heart, in perfecting holiness in the fear of God. 

Purity of heart and reformation of life are the necessary 
effects of this faith. It worketh by love. It unites the soul 
to Jesus Christ, through whose atoning blood the pardon of 
all sin is obtained. No man can see himself rescued from 
eternal and deserved perdition, restored to the favour of God, 
without feeling his heart warmed and elevated with love to 
God and to the Saviour. This love occupies the throne of 
the heart, and governs the life; it leads to cheerful and uni- 
form obedience to the divine will. Thus faith worketh, or 
accomplishes its purpose, the salvation of the soul, by the in- 
fluence of love. Faith purifies the heart. Uow sinful, how 
vile, by nature, is the heart of man! ‘The thoughts are alien- 
ated from God; the desires, purposes and affections are earth- 
ly, sinful, devilish. A change must take place. These thoughts 
must be turned to God ;_ these desires and affections must be 
placed on things above; these purposes must aim at the glory 
of God, as their high and ultimate object. A heart thus reg- 
ulated is pure, and prepared to see God. ‘These vile affections 
are displaced by those of a spiritual nature ; the love of sin, 
by Godly sorrow ; pride, by humility; envy, hatred, anger, 
malice, revenge, by meekness, gentleness, forbearance, for- 
giveness, brotherly kindness, and charity. ‘The world, so 
hostile to vital piety, is overcome by faith. In those views 
imparted by divine truth, and in those affections excited by 
this truth, the mind is furnished with clear and decisive rea- 
sons, with strong and practical motives for resisting the 
temptations of Satan, of the world, and from the remains of 
sin in the heart. While these temptations would stop the be- 
liever in his progress, turn him aside from the path of duty, 
involve him again in the sinful pursuits and amusements of 
the world, he is kept by the power of God through faith, or his 
belief in the Gospel; the love of Christ constraineth him to 
live, not to himself, but to Him who died for him and rose 
again. ‘This love beareth him away through these difficulties 
which oppose his progress, from sérength to strength, from 
victory to victory, antil at length he shall receive the cruwn 

j of life. 

Such is faith in Jesus Christ; a powerful principle of ac- 
tion, reforming the heart and the life, manifesting itself to the 
view of men by these effects. Neither men nor devils can di- 
vest the doctrines of the Gospel of this tendency ; in every 
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instance, therefore, in which they are believed, they will issue 
in good works. You might as well suppose that the sun shines, 
and yet does not enlighten and warm the earth, as that the 
Sun of righteousness shines on the mind, and yet leaves it 
dark and cold and unreformed. Where the cause exists, its 
effects will appear; where the effects do not appear; the cause 
does not exist. ‘There is not, we verily believe, a man on the 
face of the earth, whose heart and whose life are avowedly 
and habitually at variance with the precepts of the Bible, 
who does, in any sense, believe the doctrines of the Gospel. 
It is certain, however, that multitudes, in every age, have 
professed this faith, in whose lives these effects did not appear. 
In Scripture men are often spoken of according to their own 
profession. Simon is said to believe ; but Peter declares that 
he had neither part nor lot in this matter; that he was in the 
gall of bitterness, and in the bond of iniquity.* He is said to 
believe, therefore, because le professed to do so. Those re- 
presented by the stony ground are said to receive the word 
with gladness; but that this is nothing but mere profession is 
evident from the fact, that they had no root in themselves; 
that is, no principle of spiritual life, no faith. Of those who 
make this kind of profession, some are self-deceived; they 
mistake something else for faith, which is not it, and which, 
of course, never can produce its effects. They may believe 
that there is one God; but this, however true and important in 
its place, is not one of the doctrines peculiar to the Gospel. 
The knowledge of the living and true God, is not e/ernal life, 
without the knowledge of Jesus Christ whom he has sent.— 
Hence the advice and exhortation of the Saviour to his disci- 
ples; ye believe in God, believe also in me. ‘They may have 
correct views of the law, and of their own guilt and condem- 
nation by the law; they may believe all the historical part of 
the Bible; and yet not believe the doctrines of the Gospel.— 
They may have a knowledge, more or less accurate and exten- 
sive, of these doctrines; but it is not merely the knowledge, 
but the knowledge and belief of them which deserves to be 
called faith. If, to all this be added, under the influence of 
error, or some mistaken views of truth, a movement of the 
passions, an excitement of joyous feeling, as in those repre- 
sented by the stony ground, the deception wili be the more 
complete, and the more dangerous. In their external deport- 
ment they may resemble the christian. ‘The truth which they 
believe is practical, and will have its effect; but detached as 
it is from that system to which it belongs, it never will pro- 
duce those effects which can only resalt from the whole system, 
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brought fairly and fully to bear on the mind. ‘The ferror of 
the Lord may restrain them from sinful indulgencies ; but the 
spirit and the grace of God does not crucify the principle of 
sin within them. That fear which hath torment may drive 
them like slaves through the performance of their task; but 
filial affection does not incline them to cheerful and uniform 
obedience. They may be fiery zealots, bigoted partizans ; 
but without faith in Christ, without their cordial acquiescense 
in the plan of salvation through a crucified Saviour, they can- 
not be Christians. 

There are others again, generally called Antinomians, claim- 
ing to be considered sincere, who allege that faith, though it 
does not produce good works, will save them, Such appears 
to be the man with whom the Apostle James is contending.— 
Ile not only professes to have faith, but also that this faith, 
even without works, will save him. ‘This is the meaning of 
the question; can this faith, which does not reform the heart 
and the life, which does not issue in obedience to the will of 
God, save the soul? The Apostle aflirms in the strongest man- 
ner that it cannot. 

Those who advance this pretension attempt to support their 
cause by a most palpable perversion of the truth, taught by 
Paul, on the subject of justification. It is, indeed, stated, that 
justification is by faith, without the deeds of the law; and that 
salvation is of grace, not of works. It is evident, however, 
that Paul considers the sinner before the tribunal of God, 
where his own works can have no weight, because they are 
imperfect, where nothing but faith in the perfect righteousness 
of Christ can procare his pardon and acceptance. Salvation 
is, indeed, from first to last, of grace; for efernal life is the 
gift of God; itis the bestowment of an unmerited favour; not 
the reward of merit, nor the payment of a dsbt. Another de- 
clarvation of Paul is perverted for the same purpose; ye are 
not under the law but under grace. Paul assigns this as the 
reason why sin shall not have dominion over them. ‘These men 
assign it as a reason why sin may, with safety, have domin- 
ion over them. Paul uses this truth as an encouragement to 
live a holy life; they use it as an excuse, if not an encourage- 
ment, to live asinful life. Paul was sure that sin should not 
have dominion over believers; they were under grace; that is, 
under the powerful influence of the doctrines of the Gospel, 
received by faith; the dominion of sin, and the exercise of 
this faith, in his opinion, is impossible ; they would assure us 
that this faith may exist, that these docrines may exert all the 
influence necessary to salvation, consistently with the domin- 
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ion of sin. Paul has guarded his doctrine with sufficient 
clearness and force against these perversions. Do we then 
make void the law through faith? He replies with his usual 
earnestness ; God forbid; yea, we establish the law. Though 
we do not consider it as the condition of life; yet we receive, 
we establish it as the rule of duty, as the only standard of 
inorals. How shall we who are dead to sin, live any longer 
therein? By what motives shall we who have lost our relish, 
eur love for sin, be induced to live and delight in it? Paul 
contends that when the sinner is before the bar of God, no 
good works, no deeds of the law, can possibly answer the 
purpose; nothing but faith in Christ can procure his pardon. 
But when he considers the same person as a member of the 
Church, as conversant with men, he contends as earnestly as 
James, that nothing but good works can be to them satisfac- 
tory evidence of faith, The two* Apostles are, therefore, 
perfectly agreed; there is not the shadow of inconsistency 
between them. 

These men assume what cannot be admitted: they assume 
it as a fact, that faith in Christ, or that faith which is con- 
nected with salvation, can exist without producing good 
works, without reforming the heart and the Jife. The word 
of God being judge, this cannot be admitted. The doctrines 
of the Gospel cannot be divested of their practical tendency; 
for this tendency belongs to their nature, and is an essential 
part of them. This is affirmed of them by the spirit of in- 
spiration. The Gospel ts the power of God unto salvation to 
every one who believeth ; there is not a single exception, eve- 
ry one who believes these doctrines must feel their powerful 
influence in producing that holiness without which no man shall 
see the Lord. They effectually work in those who believe.— 
Through the agency of the Holy Spirit they enlighten the un- 
derstanding, quicken, regenerate and purify the soul. As the 
seed of God, they abide in the heart, guard it as a shield 
from temptation, and preserve it to eternal life. If, then, we 
are to believe-God rather than men, it must not be ad- 
mitted that these doctrines can be believed without their prac- 
tical tendency, without their appropriate effects. If these ef- 
fects do not appear, they may, under the name of the Gospel, 
believe errors and delusions; but the Spirit affirms that they 
cannot believe the doctrines of the Gospel. 

We now return to the man with whom James is expostula- 
ting. He professes faith by which he expects to be saved.— 
As far as we can collect from the whole passage, this is evi- 
dently a defective faith. Ile believes in one God; a belief 
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4 which, though it causes him to tremble, as it does the devils, 
F will never save him ; because, as far as we can judge, it does 
a not embrace Jesus Christ, or any other doctrine peculiar to 
the Gospel. His profession is not supported by good works, 
i as the evidence to men of the reality of his faith. He dismiss- 
i es the hungry and the naked with the mockeries of insensi- 
bility, instead of that food and cloathing which they need.— 
| This is the only instance of works that is mentioned; and 
truly, if this is a correct sample of his life, he is far, very far 
from shewing his faith by his works. ‘The nature of heaven 
; itself must change before it can afford happiness to such a 
| spirit as this. Still he professes faith, and hopes to be saved. 
‘Lhe Apostle, to deliver him, if possible, from this dangerous 
delusion, places before him a dead body, and tells him; Your 
system of religious opinions and hopes is like this body. 
This lacks the principle of animal life, which is essential to 
living men; so your system lacks the very principle of spirit- 
ual life. ‘This body is utterly incapable of the active pur- 
suits and enjoyments of living men; so the mind, under the 
influence of your system, is utterly Incapable of those exer- 
; cises and enjoyments which are of a spiritual nature. There- 
fore, although the Apostle by way of argument, and in ac- 
commodation to the man’s own profession, calls his faith a 
) dead fuith ; yet there is really nothing in his system which 
deserves to be called faith in Christ, or a belief in the doc- 
trines of the Gospel. ‘There would be the same impropriety 


: animal life, but it is a dead principle, as in saying that this 
‘ man has faith in Christ, but it is a dead faith. Death, in 
both cases, means the absence, the total want of the principle 
of life. A principle of life which is dead, is a contradiction 
in terms. And as every effect must have its cause, where the 
principle is wanting, no effects can be produced. Errors and 
delusion may be believed, and may produce their effects, de- 
monstrating the want of faith; but where the living God does 
not exist and operate, none of its salutary effects can ever ap- 
pear. It is time that a sinful and perishing world should be 
deprived of this dangerous and destructive opiate, implied in 
‘ the admission that the doctrines of the Gospei can, in some 
i sense or other, be believed, without reformation of heart and 
~ of life. 
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PASTORAL VISITATION. 


‘© Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock over tiie. 
which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, to feed the Church of 
God which he hath purchased with his own blood.’”’—Acts of the 
Apostles xx, 28. 


Tuts passage is a part of the farewell charge, to a company 
of Elders, delivered by an Apostle, who had gathered many 
churches, and probably had been the instrument by which the 
Holy Ghost had set apart these Elders to the sacred office of 
presiding in the church of Christ, and to the momentous la- 
bor of feeding the flock of God. After a life of labor and 
various success in the cause of spreading the knowledge of his 
Lord and Saviour, and gathering the cempany of believers 
into churches with their appointed ministers, or spiritual ser- 
vants, he was on his way to Jerusalem, that memorable city, 
assured that bonds and imprisonments awaited him, and that 
he should no more see those churches he had planted, or these 
officers he had set apart to the service of the Lord. From 
Miletus he sent and called the Elders of the Church of Ephe- 
sus. And the farewell charge he gave them was worthy of 
the Apostle Paul; worthy of him as he felt himself addres- 
sing them for the last time, about to seal his testimony for 
Christ, with new and great sufferings, for which he was pre- 
pared ; worthy of him as he counted on the glory of Christ 
to be shown in the future purity and prosperity of the churches 
committed to their care; worthy of him, as he hoped, through 
many trials of faith and patience, to meet them at the throne 
of Christ in his glory. 

The duty which he enjoins upon them without parade of 
words, but with the simplicity of most weighty sentiments, 
as the sum and substance of his charge, and the great subject 
of their office and their lives, was—** Feed the fluck of 
God ;” and for the manner of performing it, he gives his own 
example. He had been performing this solemn and unspeak- 
ably interesting duty among them for years; and with the 
confidence of a conscientious and inspired man, he appeals to 
his own well known course of conduct as a pattern for their 
imitation. He had done it with singleness of mind. This one 
ereat subject in view excluded selfish views and purposes from 
his heart, and from his system of operations. When we hear 
of Paul, it is, as employed preaching Christ. Though Saul 
of Tarsus was not a whit behind the learned men of his na- 
tion, possessing a cultivated and vigorous mind ard literary 
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taste, yet Paul had but one object of unwavering desire and 
steady pursuit from the time he met Christ on his way to Da- 
mascus, and being changed from a vehement persecutor to an 
ardent friend, with trembling received his commission as the 
‘Apostle of the Gentiles. He had fed them disinterestedly. He had 
no private ends to gain, no selfish desires of temporal emolu- 
ment to gratify; even when he labored with his own hands, 
it was not for wealth but for the furtherance of the Gospel in 
not being burdensome to the church. He gained no estate; he 
amassed no riches; he indulged in no luxuries but that of doing 
good. He had fed them most assiduously, day and night, in 
season and out of season, in public assemblies and in private 
houses, being most abundant in labors, in watchings and 
fastings and perils. Allhis powers and faculties were brought 
into the service, and what the Holy Spirit dictated he tried to 
perform.—He had fed them with tenderness; yea, he says, with 
tears. Christ wept over sinning Jerusalem; the prophets 
wept over Judah and Israel ; and Paul over the heathen, and 
the converts to Christianity. Wecommonly think of Paul, 
as an ardent, vehement Apostle; and from the strength and 
energy of his epistles, and the daring courage he displayed in 
preaching the Gospel, and his uncomplaining endurance of 
sufferings we are led to imagine him of that temperature of 
feeling and that sternness of mind incompatible with the ten- 
der sympathies of our nature, and are little prepared to hear 
him say, ‘serving the Lord with all humility of mind and 
many tears.” His fire was tempered with kindness, his ar- 
dour was guided by love. 

On all these subjects he appeals to their consciences and 
their experience; with the prescience of the Holy Ghost he 
warns them of the grievous wolves that would come in not 
sparing the flock; and as the best and only preservative 
against the evils which threatened and which he knew would 
come, he charges them **to feed the flock;’’ to feed it as he 
had done. 

This charge to the Ephesian Elders, is, by the Holy Spirit. 
sent in a written message to all the Elders of the church of 
Christ, and should receive from them all the most careful at- 
tention. 

The best method of reducing to practice the duty here 
charged upon us, is the object of the present inquiry. - 

The Apostle tells us he had fed, or taught, the flock, publicly 
and privately. His manner of teaching in public, as it con- 
cerns time, and place, the subject matter of his teaching, and 
the mode of worship, will form an interesting subject for fi 
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ture inquiry. Our attention will now be directed particular- 
ly to the duty enjoined of feeding the flock, by teaching from 
house to house, as the Apostle aflirms he himself had done. 

. Ist. Consider the persons to be engaged in this business.— 
q For as it is an important duty, and is enjoined in the most 
solemn manner, in most affecting circumstances; the person 
on whom it is incumbent ought to be definitely ascertained, 
that there may not be any assumption of authority or duty of 
x office on the one hand, nor any dereliction through negligence 
: or ignorance on the other. 

The word Eider in the New Testament, is of very extensive 
import, and embraces all the permanent officers of the church 
who have the controlling influence over her faith and practice. 
That it was the duty of the Elders as a body, if there was 
: more than one in a church, to watch over the church, is appa- 

rent from the text in which they are called ‘‘overseers’’ or 
Bishops. These words Overseers or Bishops, and Elders, 
are not, as we now use them, convertible terms. We under- 
stand that all Pastors or Bishops are Elders—but do not un- 
derstand that all Elders are Pastors or Bishops; and we 
think that the New Testament recognises such a difference 
of rank and office among the body of Elders as renders such 
a distinction necessary.—But the Apostle addresses the Elders ) 
called together from Miletus in their associated capacity, and 
calls them in a body Overseers who must feed the flock of 
: Christ. The duty of overseeing or feeding the flock being 

the duty, notof one Elder only, but of every Elder, and of all 
of them collectively. It is not in this chapter said whether the j 
persons addressed were teaching or ruling Elders, or were both | & 
combined ; and as in other places the word comprehends both 
orders, it is right to conclude that the Apostle assembled and 
here addressed all those officers to whom was committed the ; 
charge of the church, that is both teaching and ruling Elders. 
United they are Overseers or Bishops of the church; and se- 
parately or conjointly it is their duty to oversee or feed the 
flock of Christ. ‘These Elders have unitedly, as it respects 
public worship, various duties to perform ; and on them unit- 
edly devolves the laborious duty of teaching from house to 
house. 

This teaching privately, or from house to house, may be 
called Pastoral Visitation, or literally from the Greek Epis- 
copal tending, (emutxo7tovd TUOLMOUVELY ) of the church 3; and so 
far from being devolved on the Pastor or teaching Elder to 
the exclusion of the ruling Elders, it calls for the exercise of 
the piety and patience and discretion of them all; and may 
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perhaps be performed with more propriety by the ruling El- 
ders without the Pastor than by the Pastor without the ruling 
Elders. But it is better that each fulfil his office, and in this 
duty let them be conjoined. 

The Apostle was not a man to shrink from duty himself, 
nor, does it appear, that he could, without strong disappro- 
bation, look upon any drawing back in others. There ap- 
pears no where in his writings a disposition to appoint officers 
to fill important stations, for honor or emolument’s sake, or 
for a name, or fora ceremony. His officers were designed to 
be, and we believe, were, in his time, laborious men ; and in 
his pathetic address, he calls them out, not toa strife for honor, 
or eminence, or gain, or even a struggle for a comfortable 
livelihood,—but to feed the church of God which he had pur- 
chased with his own blood. 

If. Let us consider the best manner of performing this duty. 
—The best manner of performing this arduous duty, with 
fidelity to the cause of Christ, is ascertained partly from 
the Apostle’s recorded example, and partly from direct 
precept, and in some things by inference from these two.— 
Scripture authority, whether by precept or by example, is 
imperative, and admits of no compromise instead of obedi- 
ence. In implicitly following this authority there will occur 
cases, which are very properly left to the discretion and pru- 
dence of the Eldership, there being no direct word of God 
for them. In these cases, the Eldership following the pre- 
cept as far as it will lead, and guided by its spirit in their 
further procedure, must learn their duty inferentially in the 
exercise of piety and common sense. ‘I'his duty should 

ast. Be performed with great solemnity.—Seriousness be- 
comes us in treating religious things; solemnity is most fit- 
ting in all religious worship. A sense of God’s presence and 
majesty, should awe the soul, and an apprehension of 
the greatness of the work of teaching and guiding the church 
in the way to Heaven, should call home all the thoughts and af- 
fections, and engage the whole heart. But this seriousness and 
solemnity should flow from that deep fceling of an enlightened 
mind and tender heart, that sooner finds expression in tears than 
in severity of manners or asperity of expression; asolemnity 
and seriousness that should overawe rather than repel; that 
should convince all beholders that the duty in performance is 
all important and near the hearts of those engaged, a work of 
benevolence performed by minds deeply impressed with the 
worth of souls and the awfulness of the judgment to come.— 
Such a seriousness and solemnity are irresistible; they will 
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win children, encourage the christian, move youth to rever- 
ence, and catise even opposers of christianity to respect its 
officers, while they dread their influence. This was the 
manner of the great Apostle of the Gentiles. This was the 
manner of Christ. 

2d. By previous nolice.—In order to prevent confusion and 
to accomplish the desired object of instructing individuals 
from house to house, it would be well that the time appropria- 
ted for the purpose, should be previously known to the person 
immediately concerned. Let an opportunity be afforded for 
preparation, that all other matters being laid aside, the fami- 
ly being assembled with meditation and prayer, may attend 
with profit on the instructions of the constituted Pastors of 
Christ’s church. Without this previous notice, the object 
desired, will, in many cases, be at least measurably defeated; 
as parts of many familics through accident, or design under 
that covering, will fail of reaping the benefits of the Apostle’s 
injunction when the Pastors would carry it into effect, Ev- 
ery family and every individual should feel that itis an impor- 
tant business; and every circumsiance in its performance 
should have a tendency to impress them with its worth, and 
excite expectations of no ordinary benefit from the visits of 
the Elders, and stimulate to peculiar preparation for individ- 
ual profit. ‘The more importance the Elders attach to these 
visits, and express in their conversations about them, by their 
example, by their manner of performance, and in all the cir- 
cumstances of time and arrangement, the more interest will 
be excited in the persons concerned and the more advantage 
will probably be derived. 

3d. With as much frequency as the nature of the case will 
admit. —The circumstances of different congregations will im- 
periously control in this matter. The smaller and more com- 
pact can be visited oftener than the more extensive and scat- 
tered, which perhaps may not be attended to so frequently as 
desired, if circumstances of a just position were favorable. 
By frequent visitations there is a more intimate acquaintance 
formed by the Elders with the individual members of the 
church and congregation ; the state of religious feeling is better 
known; the concerns of the church attended to with more 
wisdom; and its general interests more speedily advanced. By 
frequency of visiting, the Elders become so well acquainted 
with the wants of the people, and the proper means of instruct- 
ing them, that they are prepared to feed the flock in those ad- 
verse circumstances which so frequently occur by the death 
or remoyal of the presiding Elder or Pastor. The change of 
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feeling or affection in a people towards him who is especially 
their Pastor, distressed circumstances of one dependent on - 
the free will offerings of the flock for his support, calls to 
other scenes of usefulness; and various ther reasons may 
operate to cause removals ; and such is the course of Provi- 
dence that in the multiplied labours of the preacher’s office, 
the Pastor’s race is often short. Standing in his place whole 
days and keeping watch whole nights, he descends to an early 
grave. In either of these cases of no unfrequent occurrence 
the flock will feel a distracting influence, if the Eldership are 
not accustomed to teaching from house to house. 

They should be as frequent as possible on the Pastor’s ac- 
count. He has little time to spend from his various avoca- 
tions of study and labor; and every visit he makes should be 
profitable to the souls of his charge. He has little time for 
what are called friendly visits. His heart may be as warm as 
benevolence can make it, he may have as great arelish for the 
social circle as tenderness and friendship can beget; but per- 
haps in performing the work of his Lord he may not find time 
forindulgence. Perhaps he may not find time even to indulge 
a literary taste; the service of his God is a great and all ab- 
sorbing work. ‘Though he may have the talent, he may not 
have time for political discussion but at the expense of derelic- 
tion from the preacher’s duty. In truth he has but little busi- 
ness with the intrigues and parties that may be engaged on 
the political arena. ‘The discussion of such topics but ill agree 
with the gospel which he preaches or should preach. On the 
ground so occupied by the angry passions of men he should not 
venture; his words should be words of wisdom and peace.— 
Ilis politics should be seen in his making men better citizens 
by inculcating that love of their neighbours and that fear of 
God, which become christians. In extending the influence of 
the Gospel he does more for the defence of his nation than in 
raising armies: in bringing men into the fold of Christ he 
spreads over them the shield of God’s protection, firmer than 
walls of adamant. Blessed is that people whose God is the 
Lord. 

Into these subjects—taste and literature and politics, the 
conversation will almost invariably slide, and the preacher’s 
visits be rendered in a measure fruitless, unless accompanied 
by his eldership or by known appointment the visits are made 
pastoral. ‘Then he may pour out his tender and pious feel- 
ings, and enjoy in christian converse the holy friendship of 
christian communion. Heart shall warm heart, and soul shall 
arouse soul, and Christ’s love dwell upon the tongue, and 
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awake the liveliest emotions. These visits will be too inter- 
esting to be tiresome, and, in ordinary Cases, too profitable to 
be too frequent. 

4th. They should be general.—They should respect all the 
members of a family, and as far as practicable embrace all 
families. In families whose heads are members of the Church, 
a most welcome reception should be expected. If opposition 
should be expressed, there immediately arises a case of disci- 
pline demanding the exercise of the judicial authority of the 
church. In families in which only some of the branches are 
members in communion, or families in which there are noe 
members, the will of the heads must be respected: with their 
consent, the Elders should extend the privilege of instruction 
to their families: if they refase, the Elders in performance of 
their duties must pass on, without a word of reproach or feel- 
ing of bitterness; in the exercise of that tenderness and pity 
which exclaimed—«“ Oh, Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how olten 
would I have gathered thy children together as a hen gather- 
eth her chickens under her wings; and ye would not,”—Let 
no fireside be encroached upon—no domestic circle suffer in- 
trusion—if a sense of religion, or argument, or persuasion will 
not open an unbeliever’s door, it must remain shut till God 
gives him a better mind. 

Considering the situation in which the churches are, in 
many cases, the members thinly scattered through a sparsely 
settled country, and the ruling Elders of necessity much en- 
gaged in providing for the sustenance and education of nu- 
merous and growing families, all the Elders cannot be assem- 
bled in every particular case of pastoral visitation, without 
either subjecting them to greater inconvenience than is re- 
quired of them as heads of families, for which they must pro- 
vide or be accounted worse than infidels; or rendering the 
visits so unfrequent as to lose in a great measure the object 
designed. In such cases, it would be well, if each ruling El- 
der should have by mutual agreement his field of labor assign- 
ed him, and should be expected to accompany the Pastor, and 
assist him in teaching from house to house; or if there be no 
Pastor that he perform this duty himself according to the best 
of his abilities. —Divisions of labor may promote expeditions 
without sinning against the injunction, ** Let all things be 
done decently and in order.” But let this duty be performed, 
and performed too by the proper persons, the Elders of the 


Church, as in the presence of the great Shepherd of the sheep. 
~—-To be continued. 
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REMARKS ON THE GENUINENESS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Tue restless spirit of infidelity is always at work. There 
is no end to its devices to discredit the Bible. Some years ago, 
it was thought that the science of Astronomy would overthrow 
Christianity. But this scheme failed, more recently, Geolo- 
zy has been the favorite study of some, who take more trouble 
to destroy the hopes of the christian, than would be necessary 
to savetheir own souls. But afterall, Moses and the prophets 
still retain their credit. At present the prominent object of a 
certain class of unbelievers is to unsettle the faith of christians 
respecting the sacred writings of the New Testament. These 
books are regarded by the universal church as divinely in- 
spired ; and therefore worthy of entire acceptation. Oras the 
great Locke said, «they have God for their author, and truth 
without mixture of error for their matter,’? and therefore de- 
serve implicit belief. But the attempt has recently been made 
to show that there is a great uncertainty in their origin, and 
much doubt in regard to their preservation. We suspect that 
what is called the Apocryphal New Testament has been pub- 
lished and circulated with some industry, for the purpose of 
discrediting the genuine writings of the New Testament. 

It does seem strange that christians are obliged to do the 
same work over again, inevery age. Errors which have been 
confuted six hundred times, are revised and urged as new 
discoveries ; and truths which have been established for eigh- 
tecn hundred years, are again to be proved. But all this 
may be well—it keeps the minds of christians awake, and 
sharpens their faculties by use. 

In the present condition of the country, I have thought that it 
would not be amiss to state some evidences, which I have col- 
lected in reading, to prove the genuineness of the books of the 
New Testament. 

If these books were written by the disciples of Jesus, whose 
names they bear, they must have been composed between the 
thirty-seventh and the hundredth year of the christianera. An 
earlier date has never been assigned to any of them, and the 
last of the apostles (John) did not live to a later age. 

If these books were written by the men whose names they 
bear, they were written by persons familiarly acquainted with 
the topography, the local history, the customs, habits and 
manners of Judea and Galilee, at the time of the transactions 
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There are two modes by which the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of these writings may be ascertained, or their spurious- 
ness detected—The testimony of other writers—-and their in- 
ternal evidences. 

Other writers may be divided into two classes, friends and 
enemies. ‘The former were Christians: the latter, Heathens, 
Jews and Heretics. The books which have come down to us 
from all these classes of writers, have been examined, and 
from them has been drawn out a mass of evidence, such as can 
be produced for the support of no other writings in the world. 
No man can study the laborious work of Lardner, and enter- 
tain a doubt on this ‘subject. But this book is volumineus, 
and is seldom read. A very judicious abridgement has been 
made of it by Paley, in his Evidences of Christianity which 
vught to be well known to every one. 

It is not my intention, in this paper, to enter into this 
branch of the subject; but briefly to notice a few of the inter- 
nal evidences of the authenticity of the writings of the New 
‘Testament. 

1. Less, (a German writer) and others have presented the 
following view of one branch of these evidences—Suppose that 
a person, furnished with the necessary knowledge, should un- 
expectedly find, for the first time, the writings of the New 
Testament, and should proceed to a careful examination of 
them, what opinion would he form of their age, and authors, 
solely from the books themselves? He must say that they were 
written in Greek ; but not in the style of the Greek classics. 
The usage, grammatical construction, &c. in so many instan- 
ces resemble the Hebrew, that he could not but coujecture 
that the authors were Jews, who spoke the Greek language. 
The books contain so little science, and indicate so little art 
in composition, that it would be taken for granted, the wri- 
ters were uneducated men. Now this is precisely what chris- 
tians testify concerning the men who wrote the New Testa- 
ment. ) 

2. The biographies of distinguished persons ‘must contain 
many references to the state of the country in which they live, 
its municipal regulations, the manners and customs of the 
people, and many incidental circumstances in common life, 
which it would be impossible for a writer of fiction to invent, 
without detection of his ignorance. And if we are acquaint- 
ed with the state of the country, &c. in which Jesus made his 
appearance, we shall be able to forma very correct opinion as 
tothe great question now before us. Many learned men 
have examined this subject with great care and have afforded 
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very important aid for the successful pursuit of our present 
investigations. ‘Ihe works of Josephus the Jewish historian, 
are astorehouse of information on this subject. 

Let one from the study of this writer form a correct opin- 
ion of the Pharisees, the Sadducees, the Samaritans, and then 
observe the manner in which Jesus addressed them, and in 
which they spake to him. ‘There is a truth, a propriety in all 
that he says; a perfect sustaining of the character on every 
occasion, which it is utterly incredible that such writers as 
Matthew or Mark could invent. And again: when our Lord 
speaks to his own disciples or to the people at large, we 
find him using an entirely different manner; addressing him- 
self to different passions, prejudices hopes and fears, so that 
we cannot but believe that such people existed, and such events 
really took place, as are recorded by the sacred writers. 

In the time when Jesus is said to have lived, we know that 
the Jews were reduced to subjection to the Romans. A wri- 
ter of fictitious history would have stated this as a general 
truth, but would have been cautious of entering into particu- 
lars. But we find in the gospels, references to this condition 
of the nation, of a minute character, which none but an eye 
and an ear-witness ever would have thought of. A learned 
writer has mentioned two particulars of this kind, which ex- 
actly answer our purpose. Matt. v, 25. Be reconciled with 
thine adversary quickly, whilst thou art in the way with him; 
lest the adversary deliver thee to the Judge, and the judge de- 
liver thee to the officer, and thou be cast into prison; verily 
{I say unto thee, thou shalt not come out thence, until thou 
hast paid the uttermost farthing.’? Now the language of this 
precept is conformed in every particular to the provisions of 
the Roman law, [De injuriis.] According to this law the 
complainant with his own hand, dragged the accused before the 
judge, without a wrif, or any legal summons; [in jus rapit :] 
yet on the way to the judge a settlement, or agreement, 
(¢ransactio] remains open; but should not this take place, a 
mulct assuredly follows, which if he does not discharge, he is 
sent to prison where he remains until he has paid the whole. 
See also Luke xii, 58.—The ‘insiduots question, Matt. xxii, 
17, respecting the tribute money, was framed most exactly to 
suit the state of the Jews under the Romans, and their strong- 
est prejudices; and to awaken very violent feelings. 

Farther: when Jesus is in conversation with the publicans, 
every thing said is in perfect accordance with the Roman sys- 
tem of farming out the public revenues, and with its various 
and sore oppressions, 
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The Romans permitted their money-brokers to establish 
their tables or counters in their temples, and other holy places, 


even by the very statues of their gods; yet in their indul-| 
gence towards the religious prejudices of conquered people,’ 


they permitted no encroachments in their temples. In the 
account given us of our Saviour’s driving the money changers 
from the ‘Temple, we have an instance of both these particu- 
lars. The influence of Roman manners is seen in the pres- 
ence of these men, and their carrying on traffic in the temple 
in Jerusalem: and the influence of Roman toleration is seen, 
when a private Jew drove them out, and maintained the holi- 
ness of his temple ; a thing which no man could have done ac- 
cording tolaw in Rome. 

The parable in Matt. xviii, 23 and onward is framed partly 
in conformity to Jewish, and partly to Roman law. The first 
part of it, in relation to the king, who must be supposed not 
to be obliged to regulate his conduct by the statute law of 
Rome, is accordant with the provisions of the Jewish law; but 
that part of the parable, which relates the conduct of a man in 
common life, is exactly adapted to the Roman law in reiation 
to debtors. And it is remarkable that the harshness of this 
law had been mitigated in former times; but that in the age 
of Jesus, it had returned to its former severity. 

This intermixture of laws and customs appears in the ac- 
count given of the circulation of money. ‘The coins mentien- 
ed in the New Testament are Jewish, Grecian and Roman. 
The Jews were in fact once under the authority of Grecian 
princes, and afterwards of Roman. When money was paid out 
from the treasury of the temple, it was always done according to 
the Jewish method ; but in the traffic of common life, the Ro- 
man coin was in use. 

Writers, who, in every litile circumstance, so exactly describe 
the period of time, must have had a personal knowledge of it. 

The same conclusion may be derived from a notice of geo- 
graphical, and topographical circumstances, adverted to in 
the New Testament. ‘ 

A case for illustration is produced, which shews the value of 
this kind of evidence, in the detection of forgery. Apollonius 
of Tyana, a Pythogorean philosopher, lived in the first centu- 
ry of the christian cra. When the religion of Christ had made 
such progress as lo excite the attention, and the hostility of the 
heathen philosophers,they determined to get up something which 
should be a kind of offset to the miracles recorded in the gos- 
pels. Accordingly this Apollonius was chosen as a hero, and 
his life was written by Philostratus a sophist, who lived inthe 
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time of the Emperor Severus. The biographer pretended to 
derive his account from the writings of Damis, a friend and 
follower of Apollonius. Yet in this work, the hero of the 
piece is made to appear at Babylon, of which city there is a 
magnificent description. But in fact, Babylon was desorted 
and in ruins, at that time. Seleucia had absorbed its wealth, 
and taken away its splendor. He represents Sparta as a free 
state when it wasunder the dominion of the Romans. Learn- 
ed men have shown other inaccuracies, which completely de- 
stroy the credit of these writings. Another instance is men- 
tioned, namely; the History of the Jewish war, by Hegesippus. 
He lived in the reign of Antoninus ; yet he makes mention of 
Constantinople, of Scotland, and Saxony! 

No such mistakes or anachronisms are found in the New 
Testament. But the frequent occurrence of such blunders, 
made by those who undertake to write of ancient times, show 
how difficult it is to avoid them, when the whole state of a 
country is changed. ‘The labors of learned men in illustrat- 
ing the natural and civil Geography of Palestine, have ena- 
bled us to see that the writers of the gospels had a perfectly 
familiar acquaintance with the country. We mention a few 
instances. A tax gatherer is said to have ascended a tree 
through curiosity, that he might see the Saviour. Another 
tax-gatherer was called to be one of his followers. The case 
of Zaccheus occurred at or near Jericho; that of Matthew, or 
Levi, at Capernaum. Now these are just the places where 
men of this calling might be found. ‘The neighborliood of Jer- 
icho was famous for the production of balsam, by far the most 
precious commodity of Judea, and the most valuable article 
ofcommerce. The duties imposed on it must be received at 
Jericho. Merchandize was sent by the Phenecians and Ara- 
bians to the South along the Jordan, the collection of imposts 
and transit duties must be made at Capernaum. « The tax- 
gatherer is therefore chorographically in his proper place.” 

When Jesus is at Capernaum, and would go to Jerusalem, 
he is made to take the road bys Wuin. Now Josephus tells us 
that this was the customary way when people wished to pass 
from Galilee, through Samaria, to Jerusalem. 

In Acts viii, 26. Gaza is mentioned, and it is said that it 
is ‘‘now desert.” But learned men know that Gaza had not 
long before been rebuilt by Herod the great. And on this ac- 
count, the passage in Acts has created great difficulties. 
But a single sentence in Josephus at once removes them 


all. He tells us that, in consequence of injustice done to the 


Jews of Cesarea, they had destroyed a number of cities in that 
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region, and among them he particularly mentions Gaza: so 
that Luke knew exactly what its state was, at the time of the 
events recorded by him. 

It is said in Acts xvi, 14, that there was a seller of purple 
at Philippi, from Thyatira. Now an inscription has been 
found among the ruins of Thyatira, which shows that there 
was a very considerable trade of this sort carried on at that 
city, by an incorporated company. 

In Acts xiii, 7, the governor of Cyprus (Sergius Paulus) is 
called (avSunalos) proconsul. This is thought to be evidence 
of a great mistake in the Author of the Agts of the Apostles. 
That our readers may understand this, they must know that 
when Augustus became master of Rome, he divided the vari- 
ous provinces of the empire between himself and the people. 
The officers appointed to govern these provinces went by dif- 
ferent names—Those which fell to the share of the people, 
were governed by proconsuls, while the Emperor’s pro- 
vinces were governed by pretors. But Cyprus fell to the 
shareof the Emperor. If, therefore,—it is said,—the author 
of Acts had been perfectly well informed, he would have cal- 
led Sergius Paulus, the pretor and not the proconsul. This 
difficulty might have remained insuperable, had not some an- 
cient coins been found, which prove that a change took place 
in the arrangement of the provinces, and that Cyprus was 
transferred to the people. There are coins, bearing the image 
and tithes of Claudius Cesar, which on the reverse have the 
name of the Island, with the inscription, ETII KOMINIOY 
TIPOKAOY ANOYTIATOY. «The very title given by 
Luke to a man who was either the successor or predecessor of 
Sergius Paulus.” 

One other instance will be adduced. Frequent mention is 
made of Bethsaida in the gospels. But just before the time 
of Christ, this place was enlarged, and beautified, and had its 
name changed into Julias, in honor of Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus Cesar. And it appears that in after times, it was 
alsuv called Julias; for it appears under that name in Pliny’s 
catalogue of Roman cities. ‘The question then is, how comes 
it to pass that in the gospels it is called Bethsaida? In an- 
swer we are told that Julia acted in a very disgraceful 
manner—Augustus wished the world to forget that she was 
his daughter; and Tiberius, whose wife she was, after the 
death of her father, suffered her to die in great poverty, and 
distress, having utterly abandoned her. Out of adulation, 
then, to these two Roman emperors, the name of Julia was 
for the time abandoned, and that of Bethsaida resumed. And 
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it was just in that interval of time, that Jesus Christ appear- 
ed on earth. None but a contemporary would have conform- 
ed to circumstances of this kind. 

If one will turn next to the Letters of the Apostles, he will 
see, if acquainted with the age in which they lived, a thousand 
incidental circumstances adverted to, in every respect suited 
to the manners, and opinions of that age. ‘The vices noticed 
as prevalent at Rome, Corinth, Ephesus, and elsewhere, are 
the vices attributed to the people of those places by other wri- 
ters of the same period. The manners of the Athenians, the 
Cretans, &c. are just the manners of those people. Every 
character is drawn with perfect justice as well as accuracy. 
Nothing is overwrought; nothing unnatural. One cannot 
make himself acquainted with the various particulars advert- 
ed to, in the foregoing remarks, without feeling assured that 
the writers of the New Testament were born, and brought up 
in the country in which Jesus appeared; that they lived in the 
time in which they are said to have lived, and among the very 
people to whom Jesus spake, and they themselves wrote. Such 
a fiction as the gospels weuld be the most extraordinary phe- 
nomenon that ever occurred in the history of the human mind. 
In a word, the supposition of forgery in this case is utterly in- 
credible. No man, whose mind is capable of feeling the force 
of evidence, can, for a moment admit it, after he has furnish- 
ed himself with knowledge, sufficient to form a judgment in 
the case. And I need not say how rash he is, who takes up 
an opinion, while ignorant of the principles by which the case 
is to be decided, and unacquainted with the evidence by which 
the truth is established. 

The leading facts stated above, were collected by Huga 
learned German, in his introduction to the New Testament.— 
This work has been recently translated into English, and pub- 
Jished in London. It might be recommended on some accounts 
very highly; if it were not one of the most careless and miser- 
able translations ever made into any language. 

Before closing these remarks, I would caution the young rea- 
ders of the Magazine, against the impudence of the men of 
the present age, who attempt to unsettle the authority of the 
New Testament. ‘Their hardihood of assertion is unequalled. 
Either they are ignorant of almost every thing which can en- 
able one to form a.sound opinion on this subject; or they know 
and wilfully misstate the facts of the case. And too many 
who cannot exercise faith enough to believe the Bible, impli- 
citly believe the bold assertions of these apostles of incredu- 
lity. B. D. 
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RELIGION IN COLLEGES. 
Is it safe for a pious parent to send his son to College ? 


This question is asked by some with deep interest: and witha 
solicitude by no means disproportioned to the importance of the 


inquiry, and the dangers to which young men, in a course of 


education, are exposed. It cannot be denied that there is much 
irreligion in the country, and something like-a revival of In- 
fidelity, at least in some parts of the land. It is reported too 
—I know not with what truth—that, in our literary institu- 
tions, the writings of Bolingbroke, Hume, Voltaire, and Paine 
are much more read than Paley, Campbell, Beattie, and other 
works on the evidences of Christianity ; and that the Bible 
itself is often made a subject of boyish sport, and coarse jest- 
ing. But however this may be, it is certain that on the whole, 
the leading influences in a large part of our country, are against 
religion. An avowal of infidelity lessens no man’s populari- 
ty; impedes no man’s advancement in the world. Young 
men see this, and regard true piety as quite unnecessary for 
the purposes which they wish to accomplish in life. Being at 
all times willing, too, to be free, from the restraints of reli- 
gion, they gladly seize on every thing which will give them 
countenance in their course of self-indulgence. ‘The spirit 
therefore, which the majority of young men bring with them 
to College, may justly be called an irreligious spirit. But 
this spirit is the most eflicient part of College government. 
All other influences put together, are not equal to those, awhich 
boys exert on one another. 

Besides; the general feeling of a community cannot but 
bear, in various ways, on the officers of a literary institution. 
However sincerely they may wish that the minds of their pu- 
pils may be imbued with piety, they feel, when endeavoring 
to promote it, that they are working “against wind and 
tide’’—they know that, in most cases, parents are unwilling 
to co-operate with them—they apprehend that a decided pre- 
valence of religion in their institutions, would injure them in 
public estimation—they are afraid of encountering the charge 
of sectarism and bigotry—or it may be, they are cold in re- 
ligion, and indifferent to all its interests. 

Farther still: the moral discipline of most families is such, 
that young men go to College without habits either of self- 
government, or submission to authority ; and being to a 
very great degree left to themsclves, if is not surprising that 
they should become dissipated, and often intemperate. 
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It is very natural, too, for those whose minds are not mucit 
elevated or expanded, to feel strong in numbers, and become 
rude, boisterous, and even insolent to those whom they are 
bound by every sentiment of honor and ‘propriety to treat with 
politeness and respect. It is certain that the spirit of chival- 
ry is gone from our Colleges. 

Nor is it probable that they whose boyhood and youth are 
spent in coarse amusements, and rather gross dissipation, will 
come out refined and ripe scholars. 

On the whole, then, the Colleges of our country are very 
dangerous places. Virtue, I know, which cannot stand trials, 
is of little worth. But even gold may be exposed to a heat 
which will consume it. The virtue of boys may be put to 


‘trials, which we ought not to expect that they will withstand : 


and this, especially, when they have never been fortified by 
the principles of religion. 

It is becoming, then, a question of very serious importance, 
what shall christian parents do, to secure for their sons the 
benefits of a good education, and at the same time, preserve 
them from the contaminations of dissipation and infidelity ? 
Where shall we send our boys to be educated? On this sub- 
ject many feel a very deep interest. As one concerned, I am 
prepared to say, that, either there must be a change in the 
management of public schools now established, or christians 
must unite, and build up others on truly christian principles. 
A great deal of our money is gone, either by legislative en- 
actment, or by voluntary donations, and yet we have obtain- 
ed not what we want. And I here solemnly appeal to 
christians of all denominations—are you satisfied; can you 
sit still in the present state of things, when you know not 
where to send your boys for education, without the imminent 
risque of their coming home to laugh at the Bible, and exert 
their college wit and ingenuity in persuading their younger 
brothers and sisters, that there is nothing in religion? Isita 
matter of so little importance, what sentiments they form en 
these momentous subjects, that you can be quiet and inactive, 
while the anti-christianizing process is going on, in those to 
whose best inferests natare has bound you? ‘Too long have 
you regarded this vital subject with indifference. Mischief 
enough has been already done to break many a heart, and 
bring many a hoary head with sorrow to the grave. 

But this is not a subject which concerns christians only.— 
The entire well-being of society is involved. I remember 
when statesmen of the present day were schoolboys. That 
was a day of rebuke and blasphemy: a day when godfathers 
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redeemed their vows by making presents to their godsons of 
books of the same tenor with the writings of Paine. The 
precious fruit of all this is seen in that corruption, which 
every week is proclaimed to the world. For if our public 
prints do not contain an unbroken tissue of anblushing false- 
hoods, the taint has gone deep into whole body politic and 
ae tec And now another brood is growing up in the same 
principles; with examples of infidelity and depravity before 
their eyes, crowned with the honors of the country, and liv- 
ing in violation of every religious obligation. I am no par- 
tizan politician—but this is my country, my father land-- 
and I cannot sit still and see vice and irreligion working for 
its downfal. 3 

Something must be done to correct the evil. The blow 
must be struck at the root. We must begin with education. 
And the error must be exploded, that moral and religious 
culture may safely be let alone. The step which suggests 
itself first, is to unite, and if possible, bring the influences of 
pure and sound religion to bear on our present literary in- 
stitutions. May not this thing be done? Let christians 
make the effort-—As some of our political writers love to say 
about things of infinitely less moment, let them give “a long 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull all-together.” 1 make the last 
word emphatic, because it is an affair of the utmost impor- 
tance. The efforts of individuals, or of a single denomina- 
tion would fail; and failure would do injury. ‘Thisis a com- 
mon concern in Which all ought to unite; and their united 
strength would effect great things. 

1. In the first place, let them frequently, openly, and 
strongly express their sentiments, on the subject of religion in 
Colleges. Let christian parents cause it to be understood, 
that they expect and require the officers of these institutions to 
bring instruction in the evidences, and general principles of 
christianity into their course of study; and to afford every 
day an opportunity of offering devotion to the great Father of 
all. Let them take opportunities of inquiring into the fideli- 
ty of teachers in discharge of these duties, and give them to 
understand that negligence is a breach of contract. Let them, 
also, take pains to inquire what care is exercised over the 
moral conduct of students; how far they are kept under ob- 
-servation, and taught habits of self-government. 

2. Let judicious, strong, decided essays on this subject be 
frequently laid before the public; that the people may be en- 
lightened, and made to see what a bearing it has on all the 
best interests of the commonwealth, on the whole of social 
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and civil life; on every thing dear to man as a parent, a_ 


citizen, an immortal being.—And, here, it ought to be under- 
stood, that information is greatly needed by the people at 
large. It is necessary to dissipate prejudices ; and cause the 
subject to be felt in its importance. | 
$. Let christians, by a full and faithful exhibition of the 
truth, endeavor to secure the co-operation of intelligent anc 
moral men, who, although not christians, yet are able tasee 


the value of religious influences on the order and peace of 


society ; and its absolute necessity in a government of laws. 

4. Let christians resolutely give the preference to those 
institutions, in which the principles of christianity are made 
the basis of education: and let them show that they will in 
no Wise countenance or support schools of any kind, where the 
religion of their children will be corrupted. 

5. Let all who love the cause of Christ, of every name, 
make the Colleges of the country a subject of special prayer. 
Let them pray frequently, constantly, fervently, that it may 
please God to bless them abundantly, and cause them to be 
nurseries of virtue and piety, as well as of learning and sci- 
ence. 

But if all measures fail; and young men, at our present in- 


stitutions are to be under irreligious and infidel influences; if 


they are to hear lads of sixteen laugh at the credulity of their 
fathers, and make a boast of their disbelief; why, then I 
think that there must be a complete secession of the church 
from the world in the matter of education ; and christians must 
set up a great school for themselves :—and that, on the prin- 
ciple of no compromise. What I mean is, that we must 
have an institution, at which education shall be conducted on 
christian principles. In a number of instances heretofore, the 
church has founded Colleges in the United States: but they 
have sought assistance from the world; and have yielded to 
secular interests; and finally the spirit of the world has ac- 
quired the ascendency. And although in ost of these insti- 
tutions religious men are still appointed to give instruction ; 
yet the course of study and the discipline are not such as to 
please an intelligent and consistent christian. 

It is far from my wish to_effect a secession, if it can be 
avoided. If a thorough reform can take place in our present 
establishments, it will more than satisfy me, and those who 
feel with me. But nothing short of this ought to satisfy any 
one. And having begun to write on this subject, I purpose 
to pursue it, until Christians are roused up to their utmost ef- 
forts; or it appears that the attempt to move them is vain. 
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1 know that this course may provoke hosti!ity—But this will 
not move me. There never were finer materials to mould into 
great and good men, than the southern youth; and ‘one who 
has any right feeling, cannot bear to see them corrupted, and 
sent forth to do evil, when they might be made the ornament 
of the country, and the admiration of the world. 

The clamour about an establishment which would at once 
be raised, should a movement on this subject take place, is too 


_- Stale to be regarded. ‘There is indeed danger of the destruc- 


tion of our religious liberties; but not from the prevatence of 
true religion. It is its very nature to avoid worldly alliances. 
No! the danger is from another quarter. Let the licentious- 
ness of infidelity, and the equal licentiousness of fanaticism 
and false religion prevail, and the standard of morals become 
lower and lower, as inevitably will be the case; and let law 
lose its power for want of virtue to execute it, and then the 
dreaded evil will come. But this is a subject, which must be 
reserved for future discussion. 

No part of human knowledge is more entitled to a place in 
a course of study than the evidences and general principles of 
christianity ; because nothing is better suited to improve the 
understanding and amend the heart. 

Nothing taught in the schools affords a finer intellectual ex- 
ercise than a truly able discussion of the evidences of the 
christian religion. ‘The copiousness of the subject is well 
suited to give expansion to the mind; the nature of it requires 
clear and nice discrimination; and forbids recourse to dialec- 
tic trick and equivocation by which the understanding is often 
sophisticated; while its moral influences increase the sensibili- 
ty of the soul, and its capacity of feeling the force of evidence. 

The general principles of christianity contain truths more 
important than all others. Tliey embody a system of the 
profoundest philosophy, and the. purest practical wisdom.— 


They afford a clearer insight into the nature of man than can 


be gained from any other source; and afford the most effici- 
ent means for the cultivation of all that is good, and the eradi- 
cation of all thatis evil in human nature. 

The teacher wrongs his pupil, who does not open to him 
this fountain of knowledge, this source of high improvement. 
fle greatly increases his difficulties in governing his institu- 
tion, when he refuses to avail himself of the powerful moral 
influences of christianity. Society is deeply injured, when 
young men turn out with the power conferred by knowledge, 
desecrated by vice, and poisoned with infidelity. It is mourn- 
ful to think how much mischief aman may do, who fills the 
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high offices in the country, and whose example tells on thous- 
ands, while-he has no fear of God before his eyes. The men 
educated in our colleges, will generally be the men to make 
our laws, to expound and to execute them; to command our 
armies, and our navies, and in a word to fulfil all the offices 
of peace and war. Our country cannot prosper if such men 
have loose notions of right and wrong, and adopt a system of 
morals founded on expediency. But many have no system ; 
feeling, passion and appetite are at once law and motive—and 
their course is evil. 

The mischiefs of which we speak, do not appearfall at once. 
The causes which produce them are slow in operation, but 
they are sure as death, and devouring as the grave. As gen- 
erations pass away, one good influence after another is worn 
out; until all the checks of moral feeling are destroyed ; and 
then the tornado of revolution goes over the face of society. 

Once more: without religious influences in our Colleges, 
where shall we find pious and educated men for the ministry? 
But let there be a failure in the succession of able religious 
teachers ; and let this office be committed to weak and igno- 
rant men—then, notwithstanding the freedom of the press and 
the lights of science, the great body of the people will soon 
be either fanatics, or prepared for fanaticism, whenever the 
mysterious exciting influence shall pass through the country. 

{ am aware that few will enter into my feelings, or appre- 
ciate my motives—But I am convinced that the friends of 
christianity must waken up, and look into the condition of 
~ our public schools; that their apathy is unpardonable ; and 
that their dearest hopes and interests will suffer irreparable 
injury, unless by some means or other, the young of our coun- 
try shall be saved from the irreligious influences of college 
life, O1iM. 


~“ 
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OUR WANTS. 


Mr Eprvror,—We, the people, think that “these are hard 
times.” We have often complained of the hardness of the 
times and of our hard lot in years past, but we begin to sus- 
pect that there was no one to be blamed for what we then suf- 


fered, but ourselves; and we now begin to feel that the days 
of want have come. If it would make us happy, we should 
endeavor to forget the exigencies of the times, and drive away 
our cares, and dispel our fears and fall asleep and indulge in 
golden dreams of happiness, and persuade ourselves, if possi- 
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ble, that we are in a kind of Paradise—that the heavens are 
continually shining in unclouded splendor over our heads, and 
that the earth is robed and smiling in unfading beauty beneath 
our feet—that we are in a Paradise where misfortune and 
wretchedness can neverenter. But it is vain for us to delude 
ourselves. Golden dreams will never supply our wants ; 
empty hopes will never remove the evils to which we are ex- 
posed ; insensibility, or oblivion, we are told, will only sink 
us deeper in wretchedness,—Our only safety is to make our 
wants known in order to obtain a supply; and we here lay 
them before your readers; and in all the majesty of our sove- 
reign name (and in this country we are the sovereign) WF 
DEMAND RELIEF. 

We want more Bibles.—Many of us have not a single copy 
of that blessed book. We have been assured by a faithful 
friend that we know nothing about it, except by hearsay :-— 
That we know not what those * great and precious promises” 
are of which you speak: That the peace and consolation and 
joy, which you say, are derived through the medium of the 
Bible, are unknown tous: That we know Jittle or nothing of 
Jesus Christ, and this is the reason that we could never un- 
derstand why some preachers should preach so much about 
him. We have often thought that they would do more good 
to preach about morality. The most of us think and know 
little or nothing about God. Indeed, we live as if there were 
no God, no Heaven and no Hell, except when a neighbor 
dies or we are sick, and then we cant help fearing that we 
shall not live always in this world. Although we are not so 
good as we oughit to be, yet we hope that we shallin some way 
or other be saved and be happy after death. We do not feel 
that we are very great sinners——and God, you know, is good. 
Yet after all we are not perfectly satisfied with our condition 
and our hope; we therefore want the Bible, and we hope to 
read it and be profited by it. 


We want more Sabbath Schools. Many of our children — 


spend Sunday in hunting and fishing, or playing with the ne- 
groes; and though there may not be any great harm in this, 
yet we do not think it perfectly right. Besides, we observe 
that the children who go to Sabbath Schools are more intelli- 
gent, learn faster in the week, behave better and are more 
respected than our children. And we see among our neigh- 
bors, many who live all_their lives in ignorance, and poverty 
and vice ;—some are intemperate—and some are racers and 
gamblers—and these are often boasting or wrangling and 
fighting with one another. Sometimes one of them is so ane 
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lucky as to be sent to the prison or the Penitentiary.— 
And these men, we remember, when they were children lived . 
very much as our children do. Now we heard you say, Mr 
Editor, that “if all our children were taught and trained in 
the Sabbath Schoo!, in some twenty or thirty years when the 
present race are swept away--these prisons would all stand 
empty.” At any rate as the Sunday School costs us nothing, 
we are willing our children should go--though we cant go 
ourselves. {t will make them learn faster, and we wish them 
to be respected. We, therefore, want more Sabbath Schools. 
We wish to see them established in every neighborhood 
through the country, and we are willing that all our children 
should go to them. 

We greatly need, and some of us begin to want able minis- 
ters of the Gospel to settle and live with us as our Pastors.—- 
We have had enough of untaught, illiterate and inexperienced 
preachers who have made a mighty stir and noise about reli- 
gion, without making us either love or respect it. Indeed, a 
friendly observer told us the other day that their influence 
had been in some respects unhappy ;--that it had been the oc- 

casion of our associating religion in our minds, with ignorance, 
weakness of intellect, gloomy austerity, fear, poverty and 
rudeness; and we could not deny the charge that we have 
some such associations—and to be candid, this is one reason 
why we have no more reverence for the name of God and res- 
pect for his word. We would not have you infer from this 
confession that we think ourselves entirely destitute of all reli- 
gion; for we sometimes go to preaching on a Sunday—and 
though we go for the purpose of transacting a little business, 
or secing some one whom we wish to meet—-or join a social 
party ata dinner and visit,--or to talk on politics, yet there 
can be no great harm in these things,--and you will not think 
us without any religion so long as we attend these preachings. 
‘This same observer told us that some of our preachers preach 
more of their own experience than of the Bible—that they re- 
iterate with vehemence their own opinions, some of which, he 
said, were true,—but that they did not illustrate and enforce 
all the doctrines of the word of God; that they did not give 
us clear, connected and enlarged views of christianity. We 
know not how this is; but the truth of one remark he made, 
is obvious,-—** That a man must study the Bible and the books 
which will help him to understand it, before he can know all 
that the Bible teaches—and that he must himself be taught be- 
fore he is qualified to teach others. All this is perfectly. plain; 
and we want preachers who have been instructed, and who are 
capable of teaching the great truths of religion, 
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But there is one thing, Mr Editor, which we confess, we 
do not like right well in these college learned ministers. They 
must be paid for preaching !/—or, as they say, ‘*They must 
be supported by the people to whom they minister.” Now 
although we can’t say that this is precisely unjust, yet we 
think it very hard in these hard times to pay for preaching in 
addition to all the other demands which we have to meet.— 
We pay our money very reluctantly for the support of a min- 
ister: “Lhe most of us, indeed, pay nothing at all, and have 
resolved that we will pay nothing in this way. The most of 
us think it enough in conscience to do in matters of religion, 
te go to preaching and hear the sermon. If in addition to 
all this, we are asked to give our money, we think it mighty 
hard; and that in these hard times we must have a cheap re- 
ligion. 

Now what is nota little provoking—if we complain of 
these things, some moral calculator starts up and boldly tells 
us that it costs us ten times as much to support our pride and 
indolence and extravagance, as it does to support the ordi- 
nances of the gospel.” These reformers are growing very ex- 
act in their calculations; they tell us—and they speak like 
men who do not fear contradiction—that ‘more than twice as 
much money is annually paid in the United States for ardent 
spirits, (which they call intoxicating poison,) as there is for 


education in all our colleges and schools, and for the support of 


religion in all our churches.”” They speak of this as a ract-~ 
and if we doubt it, they immediately shew us the number of 
gallons and quarts,—and what they cost in dollars and cents, 
all made out on paper with rigid, mathematical accuracy.— 
They seem determined to banish the decanter of brandy and 
many other good things from our dinner tables, which we 
like too well to part with in this ungracious manner-——and to 
lop off what they call extravagancies in our dress and equi- 
page, that we may have moncy to support ministers, and send 
missionaries to the heathen. Now Mr Editor, although we 
feel that religion is a good thing, and that we must get it be- 
fore we die, yct we do not like to.have men waging war with 
all our pleasures ; proscribing the good things which we en- 
joy. And still, when we think of our debts and of the law- 
suits we have pending and the hard times, we can’t help 
fearing that these good things cost too much; that we shall 
be obliged to borrow or learn economy and industry from 
some of our neighbors. 

Now the truth is, Mr Editor, we are too poor in these 
pressing times to support a minister of the gospel in every 
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neighborhood or county; and these college learned ministers 
say that **they must have a maintenance from us in order that 
they may give themselves wholly to their work.”? This, they 
say, is the command of the Apostle, and further, that * the 
Lord hath so ordained, that they who preach the gospel, should 
live of the gospel ;” that is, should not leave the studies and 
duties of the sacred office to gain their bread by other labors, 
but receive their support from us. In reply to all this, we 
have often told them that «‘we have too many expenses to 
bear to afford it—we are too poor;”? and as often as we say 
this, some of these moral calculators and philanthropists of 
our times start up and tell us—that **a@ people too poor to sup- 
port religion, cannot afford to live without the gospel, that no 
people is too poor to support the regular ordinances of religion ; 
that it costs twice as much to support the vice and folly which 
luauriate where the gospel is not preached, as it does to support 
a minister; that economy as well as piety requires a poor people 
to send for a minister to settle with them.”” And what makes 
us dissatisfied they are forever appealing to facts to con- 
firm their statements ;—and then they tell us we must re- 
trench our expenses and deny ourselves some of our pleas- 
ures in order to devote our property to the cause of the Lord. 
They say that his command is—* Honor the Lord with thy 
substance’—and this command they would have us bear on 
our consciences; and then they go on to tell us that He who 
causes the sun to rise, who sends rain on our fields, and averts 
disease and pestilence from our dwellings, and holds the winds 
in his fists, will abundantly repay us in this life for all which 
we give and the sacrifices we make to promote his religion. 
Now, all this, we have never believed, although they have 
tried to prove it by the Bible. In speaking on this subject, 
they talk as if they thought the Lord governed the world and 
directed every thing in it, and was present in all places at all 
times—a doctrine which we never thought much of. But af- 
ter all we feel that we can’t afford to pay a salary to minis- 
ters, and many of us are wholly opposed to this practice so 
fashionable at the north. We don’t like these innovations ; 
and yet we need—we want ministers and a better state of so- 
ciety and better times. You see the painful dilemma in which 
we are placed, and we wish that you, Mr Editor, or some of 
your readers would kindly point out to ussome way in which 
we may be relieved; and in due time you shall hear again 
from Us. Wr, THE PEorIF. 


Hiterarp. 


REVIEW.--MINISTERIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


-1 Discourse, the substance of which was delivered before the 
Synod of Philadelphia, at its late meeting in Harrisburg, 
Pa. By John Breckinridge, Junior Pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Baltimore. Published by request. 
Baltimore: Armstrong & Plaskitt. 1828. 


Ir is not our custom to take an extended notice of single 
sermons. But the one now before us is on a subject of such 
importance, that a variation from our usual practice will be 
readily forgiven by our readers. 

But in fulfilling our office, we shall, instead of pursuing 
the course of modern Reviewers, fairly present an analysis 
of the discourse, and give as full a specimen of the Preach- 
er’s tone of feeling, and manner of speaking, as our limits 
will admit ; and then offer such remarks as may appear to us 
appropriate to the occasion. 

The text is Matt. xxviii, 18, 19, 20. «And Jesus spake 
unto them, saying, All power is given unto me in hea- 
ven and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost ; Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, Lam with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” 

The Preacher begins with the remark, that the Religion of 
Christ was designed by its author to be universal. The 
Prophets, before the coming-of the Saviour, declared that the 
knowledge of the Lord should fill the earth—the Apostles 
preached «the religion of mankind’’—and the Saviour embo- 
dies the same great truth, in the form of a command, when 
he says, «All power is given unto me, &c., go ye, therefore, 
and teach all nations—preach the Gospel to every creature,” 
&c. 

And yet, when so many centuries have passed away, this 
Religion is unknown to fully three quarters of the human race, 
Here we have rapidly sketched off a dark, but true picture of 
the present state of the world; and the Preacher observes, 
«‘For an issue so disastrous, for a failure so great and dread- 


ful, there must exist some cause—and that cause must stand , 


connected with no common responsibility.” 
VoL. XT. Vu. 6.—June, 1828. 19 
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It does not satisfy the mind to say, such is the purpose of 
God: For the divine decree no more affects the general con- 
dition of the world, than it does that of an individual. If 
the individual, then, cannot excuse his own want of religion 
on this ground; an excuse cannot be framed on this ground 
for the irreligion of the world. God’s sovereignty is by no 
means inconsistent with man’s responsibility. Yet, it is much 
to be apprehended that what Foster calls religious fatalism 
is extensively prevalent in the Christian world. But what- 
ever theoretical apologies may be devised, the unconditional 
command of the Almighty leaves to us no discretionary power. 
The Gospel is to be preached to every creature, even to the 
end of the world—and nothing can justify neglect of this 
command. 

Besides, the Gospel is the power of God unto salvation.— 
It goes forth conquering and to conquer: the word of God is 
quick and powerful—and the opposition of the world cannot 
excuse the Church for the partial diffusion of the true religion. 

Pursuing this train of thought, the responsibility is brought 
to bear chiefly and directly ou the ministers of Christianity, 
and the object of the Discourse is to establish the following 
proposition—* That the ministers of reconciliation, being the 
authorised functionaries in this great work, any failure in its 
success, must always be owing mainly, to their abuse of their 
solemn trust.’”’? ‘To effect this purpose the author pursues the 
following course : 

[, The ministry of the Gospel is God’s standing ordinance 
for the conversion of the world. 

If. The ministers of Christ, if faithful to their trust, may 
have, in every age of the world, all the helps that were af- 
forded even to the Apostles themselves; i.e. all that are es- 
sential to the right and successful discharge of the duties of 
the office. 

This general division of the subject is illustrated by. the 
following particulars. 

1. We have a great system of truth—whose claim to bea 
revelation from God, is confirmed to us by the most indispu- 
table evidence—which is our perfect and exclusive guide in 
instructing mankind. 

2. We have the same spirit of office with the Apostles. 

$8. As heralds, or preachers of the Gospel we have the en- 
tire endowment, or qualification of the Apostles. 

4. We have, in common with the Apostles, the pastoral 


‘work and power; that is authority from God, and welcome, 


or at least permission from men, to preach, not only *publicly,”’ 
hut **from house to house.” 








5. We have no Jess than they, the providence of God to 


sustain us in the work of the gospel. 

6. The human conscience,—which still responds, in real, 
though reluctant harmony, to the word of God. 

From all these considerations the conclusion is derived, 
that the second proposition is indisputably true—the Preacher 
then proceeds ta his last gencral division. 

lif. That, as in every age, the Ministers of the Gospel 
have the office which God appointed for the conversion of the 
world, and the helps necessary for the right discharge of its 
duties; so any failure in that great work, must be owing to 
a want of the proper spirit and character ; or in other words, 
if we had the spirit of the Apostles, their success would be es- 
sentially ours. 

In treating this part of the subject, the Preacher mentions 
the following particulars, as specimens of the spirit with 
which the Apostles went about their Great Master’s work. 

1. Theirs was eminently a spirit of prayer. 

2. They were men distinguished by their faith. 

3. Theirs was a spirit of unreserved self-dedication. 

4. They in an eminent degree possessed a missionary 
spirit. 

Then follows an animated account of their extraordinary 
success :—and it was such, because such was their spirit. 

From the whole discussion the following practical inferen- 
ces are derived. 

1. Ministers of the Gospel are mainly responsible for the 
conversion of the world. 

2. The superlative importance of those institutions, which 
have for their object, the selecting, training, and sending forth 
youth of the right spirit and qualifications, to publish salva- 
tion to the perishing kindred and nations of the earth. 

3. And in fine, so far as we see, the missionary Cause can- 
not extensively triumph, without men of a spirit and order, 
almost unknown to the day in which we live. 

The first general division of this discourse, contains a truth 
so fully admitted by all to whom it is addressed, that we for- 
bear to make any extracts from this part of the sermon. It 
ought, however, to be understood that the ministry is not an 
arbitrary appointment, but one founded on the nature of man, 
and the plain principles of common sense. The Gospel is a 
system of truth, and must be attended to, must be known, and 
felt. in order that its proper effects may be produced. And 
the readiest way, as human nature is, to attain this object is, 
to appoint teachers, whose business it shall be to carry this 
truth to the understanding and conscience of man. 
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The second general proposition is not so readily or gencr- 
ally admitted as the first—It isin substance this, that faith- 
ful Ministers of the Gospel have, in every age, all the helps 
essential to the right and successful discharge of the duties of 
their office, that were afforded to the Apostles themselves. Now 
it is commonly supposed, that, the Apostolic office being, as 
such, peeuliar, there were afforded to those who sustained it 
peculiar aids in the promotion of religion, which gave them an 
incalculable advantage, in this respect, over all others. The 
Preacher strongly questions the correctness of this opinion ; 
and we heartily concur with him. «It is true,’? says he, 
‘the Apostles had some peculiar gifts, because they were in 
peculiar circumstances. They had the gifts of inspiration, 
of miracles, of prophecy, and of tongues.” But, as he af- 
terwards subjoins, ** we have the results of the divine inter- 
position, and of these uncommon endowments, though we 
have not the endowments themselves.?’ We have not inspira- 
tion; but we have the truth which was inspired and recorded: 
We lave not the gift of prophecy; but we have the prophe- 
cies, and the cumulative evidence of their fulfilment: We 
have not the gift of miracles; but we have the whole testimony 
of that endowment in proof of the divine authority of the 
Christian Religion: We have not the gift of tongues ; but we 
have facilities of acquiring them, which were never had in 
any former age of the world. 

Besides: the moral influence of the Church is incompara- 
bly greater now than in the primitive age. Almost all the 
learning, and science and art of the world, is embodied in 
christendom. But in primitive times all these advantages 
were on the side of heathenism. And if the peculiar endow- 
ments of the Apostles gave them any peculiar power, it ought 
to be considered that all ordinary resources with them, were 
incomparably more limited than with us. 

But in addition, it ought to be understood that there was no 
converling power in these extraordinary gifts. Thousands 
saw the wonderful works wrought by the Saviour, who re- 
jected Him and his doctrine. It was the same case with the 
miracles wrought by the Apostles. It is therefore truly ob- 
served by the preacher, that the Ministers of the Gospel have 
now ‘all that God ever made use of, so far as we know, in 
the Apostles themselves, for the conversion of the souls of 
men.” 

This subject is discussed at considerable length under a 
number of subordinate heads, as shown in our analysis of the 
Sermon. And as itis of very considerable importance, we 
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here present a long extract, as a specimen of the Preacher’s 


manner of treating his high argument. 


2. We HAVE THE SAME SPIRIT OF OFFICE WITH THE APOSTLES. 


‘ The discontinuance of the gift of inspiration, and the reasons 
for it, have been already mentioned. ‘The same Spirit of truth, 
however, who indicted the Scriptures, still accompanies their faith- 
ful dispensation, by the appointed ministers of Christ. Without 
this endowment from on high, they are totally unfit for the sacred 
office ; they resemble ‘‘ mariners, who should leave the winds out 
of the account of forces, in preparing a vessel for the ocean; and 
think only of oars and rowers.”’ ‘The demonstration of the Spirit,’’* 
is the power of the ministry. Divine aid is the measure of its 
success ; and so dependence on the Spirit through whom it is dis- 
pensed, is the strength, as it is the distinguishing characteristic, of 
every devoted servant of Jesus Christ. ‘The spirit of wisdom and 
of revelation in the knowledge of Christ,” is ‘‘granted’’ by the head 
of the Church to all his members ; but to his ministering servants, 
the Spirit of their office is promised as its inseparable concomitant, 
and the only efficient cause of its success in the world. ‘It ts ex- 
pedient for you that I go away: for if I go not away, the Comrorter 
will not come unto you; but if I depart I will send him unto you. 
And when he is come he will reprove the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment. The Futher will give him unto you, that he 
may abide with you forever ; even the Spirit OF TRUTH; whom the 
world cannot receive, because tt seeth him not, neither knoweth him ; 
but ye know him; for he dwelleth with you and shall be in you.” t 

‘He appears no longer in cloven tongues and wonder-stirring 
miracles of visible divinity. The Lord is not in the great and 
strong wind which rent the mountains, and brake the rocks in 
pieces; nor in the earthquake, nor inthe fire. But ‘*yet’’ does the 
Lord pass by us: and to those that, like the holy prophet, wait and 
watch for him on Horeb, his presence is yet given, in ‘the still 
small voice”’ of spiritual manifestation.{ His promise and his power 
still attend the heralds of his word. 

Never perhaps, since the apostolic age, has the Holy Spirit been 
so abundantly, as in this century, poured out on the earth. It is 
becoming indeed, the era of the Spirit’s ministration. Revivals of 
religion, properly so called, were perhaps never more deep, or 
more transforming ; and never was the glory of Jesus more clearly 
displayed in the conversion of a great multitude of sinners unto 
God. 

‘ Like all things heavenly that come down to dwell on earth, this 
divine influence, has been sometimes diluted, and sometimes pro- 
faned. But shall we therefore, reject, or deride the work of the 
Almighty? As well might we charge with impurity, the genial 


* 1 Corinthians ii, 4, 10, 11, 12. + John xvi, 7—10, and siv, 16, 17. 
i 1 Kings xix, 11, 12. 
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showers of heaven, because in descending to water the earth, 
many a ‘‘pellucid drop” is absorbed in the desert, rebounds from 
the rngged rock, or mingles with the putrid pool. 

* May these revivals of the work of the Lord, be the first fruits of 
that more copious effusion of the Spirit, by which a nation shall be 
born in a day ! 

3. AS HERALDS, OR PREACHERS OF THE GOSPEL, WE HAVE THE 
ENTIRE ENDOWMENT, OR QUALIFICATION OF THE APOSTLES. 

‘itis striking to observe, that when miracles were wrought, in 
aid of the Apostles, it was only to make way for them as preachers ; 
anc it was the truth preached, not the miracle, that under God, did 
the work of conversion. 

‘On the day of Pentecost, when the miracle astounded and riv- 
etted the assembly, it was the preaching of the gospel, which 
‘* pricked to the heart’ the repenting multitude, and indicated, to 
their convicted consciences, *‘the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.” And in the very interesting example 
of Cornelius, though an angel, and two revelations, intervened, 
during the progress of the events recorded, it was only to prepare 
the way for the preacher and his hearers, to meet on the ground of 
the gospel; and all extraordinary interposition then gave place to 
the established ordinances of the church. So also it was with the 
Apostles of Christ, and the Jailor at Philippi. The earthquake 
shook the foundations of the prison-house, and rent its massive 
bolts away. The chains of the prisoners fell from around them, 
by the miraculous power of God. Bat it was the preaching of the 
cross, which emancipated from the still heavier chains of sin, 
the soul of the trembling jailor. It is by divine arrangement, 
a great general principle, that the preachiog of Christ crucified, is 
the power of God unto salvation. ‘After that in the wisdom of 
God, the world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that believe.”* There is in this 
service, no external splendor; no intrinsic power: but it Has 
PLEASED Gop by it, in a principal degree, to extend the influence 
of the truth on earth. Nor was its efficacy restricted to apostolic 
heralds. Wherever Jesus is directly preached unto men-; wher- 
ever the philosophical, diluted, artificial style of pulpit-address is 
laid aside ; and the eloquence of simple truth, common sense, and 
a warm heart, in love with human happiness and divine glory, are 
found ; in a word, wherever, instead of presenting himself, the 
preacher becomes God’s medium to the people, and is lost to their 
view, in the heavenly light with which he is invested, there still, 
and as ever, is it the power of God. 

‘Not that God’s word is unequal to the work of its own interpre- 
tation, or can be said without the most daring presumption and im- 
piety, when unattended and alone, to ‘tinjure” his creatures, But 


* 1 Corinthians i, 21. 
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simply that it Has pLeasep Gop, by the ministry, to take the at- 
tention of mankind, and thus direct them to the written word ; or 
where that word is not possessed, the truth spoken, is still the 
power of God unto salvation ; and as a general fact, the preaching 
of the gospel has been appointed and blessed by God, to form the 
tie, which connects the knowledge of the truth, with the saving of 
the soul. 

* Now this help, in its essential, efficient character, still attends 
the ministers of reconciliation. And perhaps the word of God has 
never had so deep, so extended a hearing from the earth as now. 
Especially is this true, of the happy land in which we live. Here 
where discussion is so free, and the gospel so unfettered; where 
every variety of opinion is tolerated, and every form of sect pro- 
tected; where Bibles begin so much to abound ; where the love 
of liberty is identified with an enthusiastic regard for public speax- 
ing ; where the genius of our institutions promotes a spirit of in- 
quiry ; and the diffusion of knowledge is felt to be the best security 
to our inestimable rights ; the rutrir is destined, if properly sus- 
tained, to exert a moral power, heretofore unknown on earth.’ pp. 
22, 26. 


In giving, under the third general division, specimens of 
the spirit of the Apostles, the Preacher first mentions the 
spirit of prayer and very strikingly observes that they ** bore 
on their agonizing hearts to God, at a throne of grace, the 
cause of a world perishing in sin. Prayer was the habit of 
their souls, the occupation of their lives.’’ 


‘ Thus did the ancient prophets, and thus some of the reformers, 
pray: and if we may be permitted without irreverence, to pass the 
interval which separates his own, from all human examples, such 
was the blessed Master of us all, who spent whole nights in prayer 
to his Father in heaven! 

‘ Now fathers and brethren, do we thus feel ourselves set ‘ be- 
tween the porch and the altar,” ‘‘weeping,’’ and interceding, “‘say- 
ing spare thy people O Lord?”* Do we press God’s promise home, 
and lodge it on the records of the skies, among the decreed things 
of God? Do we rise to that place where prayer is heard ? Do we 
climb along the ascent of the promises, until, as it were, we strike 
the palpable heavens, and lay hold on the throne of God ? If we 
did, we should be disappointed, when our prayers were not heard, 
and answered. Nay rather, we should not be disappointed ; God 
would hear, and bless us!’ pp. 34, 35. 


We offer another extract going to show that the spirit of 
the first preachers of the Gospel was eminently a missionary 
spirit. 


* Joel ii, 17. 
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‘There was about the Apostles, an enthusiastic love for the souls of 
men, and a noble daring in doing good, which would now be “called, 
(as. it was in their day,) madness, by the cautious calculators of 
common causes and effects. They had the spirit of true heroic en- 
terprise : they sunk not to the tame and timid quality, which de- 
lights in attempting little things, because success is easy, and failure 
brings no loss: nor did they rashly attempt things in themselves 
impracticable. Practicable possibilities, if we may be allowed to 
speak so, were their constant aim. Their plans were bold, and to 
the last degree, difficult and dangerous; yet under God, always 
practicable, and almost always successful. They were as simple, 
as they were sublime. The world was their field; its salvation 
their prize. Deriving their ‘‘power’’ from the Son of God—*‘be- 
ginning at Jerusalem’’—they pressed onward, and still onward, into 
all the world—over mountains, and over seas, over the demolished 
temples of heathen worship, over the crumbling thrones of earthly 
potentates, and the falling strong holds of the prince of darkness— 
erecting on other ruins the empire of love, the dominion of the 
Bible : until quite spent in the glorious toil, they sank into the arms 
of their attendant Lord : and there, as they fell, while their spirits 
sprang to the reward on high, they laid their lifeless bodies, as the 
land-marks of their progress, and the trophies of their triumphant 
career. 

‘ Thus they girt the globe with a zone of light, in less than half 
acentury. Their epitaph is recorded in the New Testament, in 
language which in the Old, is used to describe the universal diffu- 
sion of light by the sun, in his daily progress round the world.* 
‘His going forth is from the end of the heaven and his circuit to the 
end of it ; and there is nothing hid from the heat thereof.”’ In di- 
rect allusion to this it is written, ‘how shall they hear without a 
preacher? But I say have they not heard? Yes verily, their sound 
went out into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the 
world ?”?” pp. 39, 40. 

The conclusion to which the Preacher arrives is, * Such 
was the Apostolic success, because such was the Apostolic 
spirit, since by the divine arrangement, the one is a conse- 
quence of the other.” We are pleased to see that instead of 
a reliance on the mere reason of the case, there is a frequent 
reference to the word of God for authority. .The passages in 
Isa. iii, 12. ix, 16. Jer. xxiii, 16. x, 21.2 Pet. il, 1,2, are re- 
ferred to for the purpose of showing the connexion between 
unfaithfulness in the ministry, and a decline in the state of 
religion. And on the other hand, it is proved that “when the 
Lord giveth pasters according to his own heart, the people 
are fed with knowledge and understanding. See Jer. iii. 15. 
Isa. Ixii. 6,7. 1 Tim. iv. Hosea iv. 9. 


* Romans x, 18, compared with 19 Psalm 1—7, and Acts ii, 5—15. 
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‘To these authoritative declarations of the word of God, are 
subjoined testimonies from real life. ‘The names of Xavier, 
Vanderkemp, Edwards, Davies, Brainerd, Whitfield, Martyn, 
&c. are adduced as exemplifications of the Apostolic spirit and 
success. And it is well remarked that in every instance of 
eminent success in a minister of the Gospel, there has been a 
preparation for it, by a large inbreathing of the spirit of the 
gospel; by a baptism with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
heaven. On the whole it is made to appear that, in the di- 
vine arrangement, the success of the gospel depends on the 
spirit of its ministers. 

In the next place the Preacher takes a passing notice of the 
objections which he foresaw would arise in the minds of many 
against his fundamental principle. We have not room for all 
that we should like to bring forward on this important topic, 
but we think that the fullowing passage will make an impres- 
sion on the thoughtful reader. 


‘ But others, who admit this very obvious view of the nature of 
that euccess which is appropriate to the faithful ministrations of the 
gospel, may yet be disposed to start a question as to ils degree. 
‘** How much ts to be expected from each age, and each man ? How 
much that isdone must appear? And how soon is it to be expect- 
ed?’ The very suggestion of such inquiries would, we fear, dis- 
close an unhappy ignorance of the genius of our holy religion. It 
indicates a kindred spirit to that which should ask, how much per- 
sonal piety must I have in order to be saved? The soldier of the 
cross has a standard of achievements, indefinitely lofty, and a the- 
atre of action indefinitely large. Its width and grandeur are 
adapted to the nature of the human, and especially of the 
christian soul. ‘ The field is the world: and his measure 
of devotion is, ‘‘fo be always abounding in the work of the 
Lord.’’* His office, his, helps and his sphere of service invite 
the expectation of ample success. The shortness of human life, 
and its eternal issues; the mercy, and power, and promises, and 
faithfulness of his divine Redeemer; and the whole nature of the 
case, afford the earnest of speedy and continued results of good. -—~ 
‘¢ Now is the accepted time’”’ for the sinner, to whom he is sent ; 
‘* to-day is the day of salvation” under his ministry ; to-day God is 
prepared to bless him : and whilst, (as it was with the Apostles, in 
an extraordinary measure,) the field of his labors may continue to 
‘‘ bring forth,” when he has gone, there is yet to be expected an 
habitual, visible sequence of the effect upon the cause. Much may 
be impalpable, and to men, unknown, that is connected with the re- 
mote or general influences of the system ; but in those effects of 
the gospel which ‘accompany salvation,” there is a steady and in- 


: * 1 Cor. xv, 58. 
Vou, xt. Mo. 6.—June, 1828. 41 
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trinsic tendency to their own manifestation. Thus the faith of 
God’s servants in the method of his grace, is from time to time con- 
firmed ; and thus the world is convinced by a continued demonstra- 
tion, of the divine origin, and supports of christianity.’ pp. 46, 47. 

There is, then, a stylé of character, which constitutes the 
fitness of a gospel minister for his work. We may therefore 
just look to the ministerial spirit of any age, to find the true 
reason for the state of the church and the world during that 
age. The application is made to our own times, and to our 
own church. WHAT Is OUR SPIRIT OF Missions? We have 
in the ministry, or in preparation for the ministry, about fif- 
teen hundred men—Yet probably not one in a hundred is en- 
gaged in the cause of Foreign Missions: while the number of 
our people at home is not, to the heathen world, as one toa 
hundred. ‘This on each hand is an enormous disproportion. 
Yet these facts do not seem to stir up either ministers or peo- 
ple to corresponding efforts. On the contrary we congratu- 
fate ourselves on the superiority of our zeal to the zeal of our 
fathers; and boast of the missionary spirit of the age / 

In regard to Home Missions, the author complains that they 
occupy in public estimation a lower ground, than those of a 
foreign character; and the worthy men engaged in them, are, 
he thinks, too often considered as inferior either to foreign 
missionaries, or to settled pastors. This public feeling has 
given rise to a system unspeakably injurious; and the spirit 
of missions is well nigh banished from all the provisions made 
for the supply of our growing population, We have no estab- 
lished, authorized plan for a perpetual order of missionary 
men—And hence, while some few parts of the country are 
cultivated as the garden of the Lord, through the wide extent 
of the Continent, there is a desolate wilderness. The Preach- 
er is of opinion that some plan holding a middle place between 
our ‘localities,’ and the itinerancy of the Wesleyan Method- 
ists, is necessary to carry on what Dr. Chalmers calls the ag- 
gressive principle of Christianity. We wait for men to cry 
for help; but the divine command is * go:’*—carry the gospel 
to them; let them see its excellency ; and make them feel that 
they cannot do without it. 


‘ And farther, even where these preliminary steps have been ta- 
ken, and a pastor has been duly established, what is the general 
state? In how many of our congregations do the office, the helps 
and the spirit of the ministry, seem in active operation, and pro- 
ducing the promised results? And, not to speak of the interior 
deadness of the churches, what is their spirit of missions.? what 
inflaence for the gospel, and for the wilderness of sin around, go- 











eth forth from these nurseries of the truth? Is there any such 
missionary zeal, either for the cause at home, or the cause abroad, 
as makes every man our neighbor, and impels us, in the tender- 
ness and disinterestedness of the christian spirit, to love our neigh- 
bor as ourselves? and especially to love that immortal and perish- 
ing soul of our neighbour which constitutes all his value, and 
makes his breast a battle-ground on which heaven and hell hold 
high contention for supremacy ? 

‘It appears then, that the whole missionary enterprise has suf- 
fered, yes greatly suffered in our hands! and that the spirit of our 
day, with all its boasted triumphs, cowers at the side, not only of 
Paul and Barnabas, and James and John, but of Huss, of Luther 
and of Knox, in Apostolic achievements for our Lord. 

‘We shrink from the approach of toils, dangers and sacrifices in 
the Redeemer’s cause. Amidst all the names, and marshalled ad- 
ministrations of the christian church, not one, the Moravians ex- 
cepted, is avowedly missionary in its organization, and adopts as her 
birth-right, the perils and the glories of the foreign service. 
These high adventures fright us from the field. We have no spirit, 
no blood of martyrs. We are afraid to die for Jesus Christ. We 
seem to think blood spilt in such a cause, a wasteful sacrifice.’ pp. 
51, 52. 

On the important matters contained in this discourse, we 
offer a few concluding remarks. We have already expressed 
in general, our concurrence with the preacher in the enlarged 
views which he has taken of the Christian Ministry, and its 
responsibilities; and we rejoice to find in the young men from 
our Theological Seminaries, a rising spirit of ministerial 
zeal and fidelity. The religious establishments of the old 
world had well nigh secularized the clergy. It was reserved 
for this country to break through all the trammels of state in- 
fluence, and set the ecclesiastical spirit atliberty. In this land 
of freedom was first kindled that missionary zeal which had 
slumbered for ages. And the world’s best hope is founded on 
the decision, the energy, the prudence, the perseverance, the 
fertility in resourses, which characterize American mission- 
arics. To our Theological Seminaries, too, we are to look 
for the men, who shall fully revive the spirit of primitive 
christianity. When the candidate for the ministry pursues a 
limited course of study, with an old pastor, encompassed as 
he is with difficulties, and domestic cares, and burdened with 
a family, what can we expect, inordinary cases, but that the 
young preacher will go out, with narrow views, discouraged 
and heartless, with no plan but that of taking a little school, 
or laboring on a little farm, and preaching to a dispersed peo- 
ple, once a week and no more? But a new tone ts given fo 
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ministerial character in our age.—The world stretches before 
the student as the field of his labor. Daily he hears the 
echoes of that command * go into all the world ; and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” We can see that in each suc- 
ceeding generation of ministers there is a higher, and still 
higher aim—And the Apostolic spirit will be revived. While 
as aged men, we stand on our watch tower, we behold youth- 
ful champions of the cross, with kindled eye, and glowing 
countenauce, and throbbing bosoms, arming for the great bat- 
tle of God Almighty. And every time the mighty angel in 
the midst of heaven sounds his trumpet, there is a new start 
of ardor, and a loftier desire to go wherever God calls, and 
do whatever God commands, and be whatever God pleases, if 
only this revolted world may be subdued to the authority of 
him whose right it is to reign. 

But this raised spirit, if we augur well, is not an ephemeral 
excitement, soon to pass away. It is connected with enlarged, 
and we do believe scriptural, views of a higher ministerial 
responsibility ; and with greater confidence in the efficiency 
of these moral causes, which are set in operation by the great 
Head of the church. ‘That for ages, the ministers of religion 
have labored with desponding hearts, is too obvious to necd 
proof. It is certain, too, that in the attempts which have 
been made to promote the gospel, there has been an immense 
loss of moral power. <A great deal of strength has been 
thrown away. The fruit of labor does not remain.—Many 
a fair portion of land, which had been won from the ene- 
my, has been reconquered. Of course, there has been a 
deplorable deficieucy of wisdom in planning, and persevering 
energy in executing measures for the extension of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom. But there is a revivifying spirit in the gospel. 
Its truth, coming in all its power to the conscience, is like that 
word, which all in their graves will one day hear, and obey. 

But is it, indeed, the case, that ministers are responsible 
for the state of the church, and the world?) This question 
depends on the determination of another—Whiat is the effici- 
ency of the means appointed to be used by the Head of the 
church, when used according to his prescription? Have they, 
or have they not a connexion both with the divine blessing, 
and the end to be obtained?) The husbandman sows in hope, 
because according to the terms of God's covenant, there shall 
be, in uniform succession, summer and winter, seed time and 
harvest. Is the case of the spiritual husbandman worse ?-- 
Does he labor in all the despondency of uncertainty, and with 
the prospect of wasted means and efforts? We know indeed, 
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that the Saviour himself preached to many, who rejected the 
truth even as delivered by him. But Jesus was not then glo- 
vified ; and the Spirit had not been given. We are disposed 
to believe that since the dispe »nsation of the Spirit began, there 
is established a connexion between his agency, and the use, in 
the full spirit of the gospel, of appointed means, which en- 
sures their efliciency. An evangelical minister is not sat- 
isfied, when the church is lukewarm, and sinners are dy- 
ing in their sins, to resolve every thing into the divine 
sovereignty. No: he feels that he is wrong; and that 
the church is wrong. And he calls on the people to come 
together, and confess their sins--and they obey the call 


—-and there is great mourning. Then follows a_ spirit of 


prayer; and of forgiveness; and of love to the church; and 
love to the souls of men. And thus, the work of God is re- 
vived. Now let it be supposed that a state of [celing like this 
is kept up; and acorresponding activity is manifested, what 
is there to prevent a perpetual revival? But should the re- 
verse of all take place, and religion should again decline, 
where would the fault be? = Is this, too, to be resolved into 
the divine sovereignty, in such a manner as to remove the 
responsibility from man? Let it not be said, that we ascribe 
to man the power of producing a revival of religion. When 
any are vain enough to imagine this, it shews decisively that 
they do not place that reliance on divine influences, which is 
indispensable to the use of the means in ihe appointed way.— 
No: we mean to say, that God is faithful to his promises— 
and the blessing does accompany the measures appointed by 
the Head of the church, when employed in the manner, and 
with the spirit prescribed by him. And if there is a failure 
here, the fault is not in God, butin man. Why was Whit- 


ficld a thousand times more successful in the conversion of 


sinners, than the lazy Rectors, and stall-fed Prebendarics who 
opposed him?) Why are the zealous and devoted men of eve- 
ry age, the main instruments of advancing the cause of Christ; 
while it would have been just as well for the church, and the 
world, had the «downy doctors” the smooth recumbents in 
theology * never lived? 

But, we wish it to be understood, that while the ministers 
of religion are the main spring, they are not the whole of the 
moral machinery of the gospel. And although an awful res- 
ponsibility rests on them, they are not the only responsible 
persons. The moral power, as far as man is invested with it, 
rests in the church. And it is not at all felt in all its force, 
on the strong holds of the enemy, unless the whole body is in 
motion. But the movements of all the parts depends on the 
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impulse given by the main spring. If every christian dues 
not feel that he has something to do, he is wrong; and in all 
probability, his minister is also to blame. The preacher gives 
the tone of feeling to his flock; and embues them with his 
own character. If it were not so, how can we account for 
the very striking difference between the people of different 
congregations. Some churches seem always ready for every 
good work. Others will not move a finger to promote the 
cause of their Redeemer. Verily, there is an awful responsi- 
bility here. 

But we cannot pursue this interesting subject—There is 
another topic to which we must advert for a moment. Ac- 
cording to the statements of the preacher, there is a deplora- 
ble deficiency of the missionary spirit, in our community ; 
both in regard to foreign and domestic operations. This may, 
in part, be owing to the rapid growth of churches beyond the 
means of supply. But if there is indeed any thing, there is 
not much in this reason. Does the peculiar character of Pres- 
byterian institutions operate unfavorably on the cause of mis- 
sions? Or what can be the reason of the fact? We do 
think that the wise men in our communion ought to bring 
their intelligence and wisdom to bear on this great subject.— 
We should be glad indeed to open the pages of our work for 
a full discussion of it. And, first deprecating all misinter- 
pretation of our words, we would ask, does the spirit of a 
hard and cold orthodoxy, in any case, shed a benumbing influ- 
ence on our churches? Do people and ministers embrace the 
lifeless forms of sound doctrine, while they have never 
breathed the inspiring spirit of the Bible? We do believe it 
possible for men to satisfy conscience by professing an ortho- 
dox faith, while they do nothing at all to shew that their faith 
isa living principle. ‘These are weighty matters, which call 
for serious inquiry. The suggestions of the preacher deserve 
attention. Some measures ought to be adopted to infuse and 
perpetuate among us, the missionary spirit. Domestic mis- 
sions ought to be raised in dignity and importance. Better 
methods than any heretofore employed, ought to be devised to 
gain and possess the land. We say this, not in reference to 
sectarian purposes or plans, but to the operations of all chris- 
tian societies, and to the obligation which rests on the church 
to evangelize the nation—In a word, the great problem given 
to be solved is this—How may the means appointed by heaven 
for the conversion of the world, be employed with the least 
possible loss of moral power, and with the most complete sue- 
cess?—We are persuaded that much will be gained, should 
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such efforts, as are made by the estimable author of the ser- 
mon before us, be continued, until the conviction is fastened 
on the whole body of evangelical ministers, that the Lord Je- 
sus holds them responsible forthe condition of the church and 
of the world. 

We feel compelled to remark that the excellent thoughts and 
sound arguments in this discourse will lose, with many rea- 
ders, a considerable part of their effect, for want of that sim- 
plicity of style, which in compositions of this kind is a prin- 
cipal ornament. The sentences are often too long, and too 
much involved in their structure.—'The words are not suffici- 
ently plain and common for ordinary readers. A very weighty 
thought is often like a missile weapon with too many feathers. 
It does not strike with all its force. ‘These remarks are in- 
tended to shew our estimation of the discourse, and our regard 
for the author. And as we hope to meet with him again in 
this department—as we hope too that others of his age and 
spirit will use the instrumentality of the press, for the pur- 
pose of diffusing their light, and communicating the ardor of 
their feelings to their fellow christians, we think it the part 
of a faithful friendship to offer hints like the preceding. The 
highest eloquence comports with nothing but the most abso- 
lute simplicity. See Judah’s speech to Joseph—Ruth’s to 
Naomi—and the account of the widow’s son at Nain. 
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Literary bill of Mortality.—Of about 1000 books published annually in 
Great Britain, 600 are accompanied with commercial loss; on 200 there is 
no gain; on 100 the gain is trifling, and only on 100 any considerable profit. 
Six hundred and fifty are forgotten within the year; another hundred in 
two years; another hundred and fifty in three years; not more than fifty 
survive seven years, and scarcely ten are thought of after twenty years.— 
Of the 50,000 books published in the seventeenth century, not more than 
50 are now in estimation, and of the 80,000 published in the eighteenth 
century, not more than 300 are considered worth reprinting, and not more 
than 500 are sought after at the present time. Since the first commence- 
ment of writing—that is, in thirty-two centuries—only about 500 works of 
writers of all nations have sus .ained themselves against the devouring in- 
fluence of time. 


Dramatic Works.—No less than 194 new dramatic pieces were produced 
at Paris during the past year, viz :—Twenty-four Operas, 6 Tragedies, 22 
Comedies, 26 Melo-drames, 112 Vaudevilles, and 4 Pantomimes. Of these, 
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51 were furnished by three prolific writers, Messrs Theaulon, Brazier, and 
Dartois. 


The Seven Churches of Asia.—Of the Seven Christian Churches of the 
Apocalypse, founded in Asia by the Apostles, hardly a vestige remains.— 
Smyrna, Ephesus, Pergamos, Sardis, Thyatira, Laodicea, and Philadelphia, 
(see Revelation, chap. ii. and iii.,) with all their power and magnificence, 
have fallen into utter decay; except that the first mentioned city remains a 
port of commercial consequence. But Ephesus is a mere heap of ruins; 
Pergamos has a population of 1,500 Greeks, among 13,000 Turks; Sardis, 
once the splendid capital of Lydia, is a few mud huts; Thyatira (now Ak- 
hissar) has only one miserable Greek church ; Laodicea (now Eski-hissar) 
is a Turkish village, near masses and scattered fragments of ancient archi- 
tecture and sculpture; and Philadelphia, (now Allah Sher) has been sha- 
ken into dust by wars and earthquake. 


Lightning.— Some extraordinary effects of lightning occurred lately in 
the ship New York, on her passage from New York to London. A conduc- 
tor attached to the mainmast was melted and fe!l in drops into the sea, An 
excellent chronometer was so deranged that it gained 34 minutes in the 
voyage; the cause of which was discovered on the arrival of the vessel in 
London; when it appeared that all the parts of the instrument had ac- 
quired so strong a magnetic power, that its general movement depended 
very sensibly on the position in wh‘ch it was placed. But the most singular 
operation of the lightning was the following. ‘There was a passenger on 
board, very old and corpulent, whose legs were so paralyzed that for three 
years he had not walked half a mile, and who since his embarkation, had 
not been able even to stand. After the discharge of the lightning, which 
passed close to the place where this poor cripple was lying, every body was 
astonished to see him rise, pace up and down the deck, and walk about 
for a long time, as if nothing had ever ailed him, At first his head was a 
little affected; but that soon went off, while the benefit which he had ex- 
perienced in his limbs remained. He continued to use them freely during 
the passage, and on the arrival of the ship in port, he walked with ease to 
the place of his residence. 


Chinese Idol.—It had a thing instead of a head, but no head; it had a 
mouth distorted out of all manner of shape, and not to be described fora 
mouth, being only an unshapen chasm, neither representing the mouth of a 
man, beast, fowl, or fish: the thing was neither any of the four, but an in- 
congruous monster: it had feet, hands, fingers, claws, legs, arms, wings, ears, 
horns, every thing mixed one among another, neither in the shape or place 
that nature appointed, but blended together, and fixed to a bulk, and not a 
body ; formed of no just parts, but a shapeless trunk or log, whether of 
wood, or stone I know not; a thing that might have stood with any side 
forward, or any side backward, any end upward, or any end downward ; 
that had as much veneration due to it on one side, as on the other; a kind 
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of celestial hedgehog, that was rolled up within itself, and was every thing 
every way; formed neither to walk, stand, go, nor fly; neither to see, 
hear, nor speak; but merely to instil ideas of something nauseous and 
abominable into the minds of men that adored it. 





Fascination of Snakes.—A correspondent of the Journal is “ convinced 
by occular demonstration,” that the notion of a fascinating power in snakes 
is an utter fallacy and delusion. He thinks that birds flutter and hover 
round snakes and cats, to decoy them from their nests. 


Dog Trains.—Dr Foot, at the military post at Sault St. Marie, near Lake 
Superior, describes the mode of travelling in that part of the world. Three 
dogs carry a man and his provisions, and the traders travel all over the wil- 
derness with them. The dogs are taught to turn, halt, and go by word of 
command, They are harnessed to the train or sleigh one before the other. 5: 
Dr Foot says he frequently rides over the river, and a mile or two round, 
drawn by three dogs, and sometimes takes his wife and child. Those who 
travel with dogs sleep in the woods in the coldest nights; they dig away 
the snow in a thicket, build a large fire, spread boughs of evergreens, and 
then lie down by the fire, dogs and all, and sleep comfortably all night. 


Hollow Trees.—Mr Eaton, principal of the Rensselaer School, Troy, af- 
firms that hollow trees grow as fast as sound ones; that the sugar maple 
after being drained of its sap 50 years, and after the whole interior has be- 
come dead, grows as fast, and presents as blooming an aspect, as any sound 
tree of the same species and age standing by its side. The common apple 
tree grows thriftily, and bears abundance of fruit, after the interior is com- 
pletely rotted away. The matter which affects the growth of trees is de- 
posited between the bark and wood, and the internal woody part does not 
seem to have any influence upon the external growth. 


Freedom of the Press,—A Law is proposed in France to secure the Free- 
dom of the Press, resembling in its prominent features, the existing regu- i 
lations in England on this subject. if 


Longevity.—When a general census of the Roman Empire was made by 
Vespasian, in the year 79, Lord Bacon assures us, there were then 
living, between the river Po and the Appenines, fifty-four persons of 100 y 
» years of age; fifty-seven of 110; two of 125; four of 130; four of 156; three of 
140. In Rimeno, thereJwas one man 150,years of age. Peter Tortin, Temes- 
war, Hungary, died in 1724, at the advanced age of 185! Gilmour McCrain 
died the same year, in the Isle of Jura, aged 180! Louisa Truxo, a negress, 
died in Turcomea, South America, in 1780, aged 175. Uenry Jenkins, of 
Yorkshire, Eng. died in 1670, aged 169-—a partioular account of this man 
may be found in the 221st No. Phil. Transactions. The Countess of Des- 
mond died in Ireland, 1754, aged 140 years. There is no doubt that long 
life is partly an inheritance--very aged people, most generally, have long 
lived parents.— Traveller. 
Vor. Xt. NO. 6.—June, 1828. 42 
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Animalcula.--A late London Journal of Physical Science, contains an inter- 
esting article onthe phenomena exhibited by animalcula and of their use 
in the processes of life, from the pen of Sir George S. Gibbes. 

“It is proved, he says, by experiments, that all animal tissues are resolva- 
ble into minute bodies, which, in water, and under the influence of the 
sun, possess life and activity. These animalcula, or ultimate points of vital 
activity, cannot be further decomposed except by fire. By the aid of the 
microscope, and with a little management, it may be clearly seen that many 
of the processes of life depend upon these minute animals, and that the 
ordinary laws of matter, or the laws which regulate the material world, are 
totally out of the question in explaining the phenomena presented by these, 
the apparent rudiments of vitality.” 

“The vitality and activity of the animalcula infusoria, depend upon the 
influence of the sun, under which every poo! becomes tenanted by myriads 
of them, all displaying, when examined by the microscope, the most unc- 
quivocal signs of life.” 

** Myriads of animalcula may be seen around the extremities of vegeta- 
bles growing in the water, and it appears that these minute living bodies 
agglutinate themselves together, and absolutely become the added part ; 
so that the fibres seem to be nothing more than a congeries of these ani- 
malcula forming the growing part. These may be seen like bees entering 
a hive, and making up, when fixed together, the fibre itself.” 

In a comment on this animaicular theory, which is sufficiently novel and 
curious, a writer in the Connecticut Journal remarks that it ‘goes at once 
to throw all former theories, respecting the formation of animal and vege- 
table bodies, completely into the shade. Some may be started at the infor- 
mation that the human body is no longer an individual, but “proved by ex- 
periments” to be a congeries of innumerable minute animals, fastened to- 
gether like a swarm of bees hanging from the bough of atree. But if the 
doctrine is difficult to be believed, some difficulty will be found in attempt- 
ing to disprove it,—a task which we are not in the mood of attempting at 
present. 

According to this, the human system is not an unit composed of earthly 
materials, animated by the breath of life, but a commonwealth consisting of 
countless millions of created beings, each of which has a distinct existence 
and a breath of life of its own, A due state of subordination, or harmoni- 
ous co-operation prevailing throughout this body politic, may be supposed 
to constitute a state of health, while diseases can be little else than feuds, 
or civil wars, entered into unadvisedly and without regard to the public 
weal. The inhabitants, for instance, of a certain district in the end of the 
thumb, cominencing open hostilities against their neighbors, with whom 
they should live in peace and amity, produce what is called a felon or whit- 
low. The same occurrence on other parts of the surface of the body, 
causes a bile ora carbuncle, or perchance a cancer. Similar dissentions in 
other parts, cause other diseases, differing in degree and danger, according 
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a3 a greater or less number of combatants are engaged in the conflict. In 
other cases, the system suffers from invading foes, or such as being the law- 
ful subjects of other realms, overstep the boundaries assigned them, and 
like the legions of Napoleon, descend unprovoked upon the peaceful dwel- 
lers of a country, and compel the latter to fight in self-defence, Such are 
contagious diseases. We might proceed to point out farther, such as high- 
waymen, freebooters, and pirates upon the high seas, but enough.—Being 
integral parts of the human frame, though smaller than imagination has 
been wont to scan, it is reasonable to suppose them possessed of human 
passions and frailties. Of course we might expect to find among them 
thieves and swindlers, honest men and office seekers, some for Adams and 
others for Jackson. 
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AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
From the Twelfth Annual Report, adopted at the late Anniversary, May 8, 1828, 

This Report begins with an appropriate allusion to the death of Tilg- 
ham, Worthington, Philips, and Clinton, four of its Vice-Presidents; who 
within the past year have been removed from the land of the living; also 
the death of Thomas Eddy, of the Society of Friends, who was one of its 
Managers. 

Mention is then made of the resignation of the late President of the So- 
ciety, the Hon. John Jay, on account of age and infirmities, and the elec- 
tion of the Hon. Richard Varick in his stead. Also, the resignation of Wil. 
liam W. Woolsey, Esq. as Treasurer, and the election of John Adams, Esq, 
in his stead. 

Life Directors and Life Members.—1n the course of the past year, 21 
have been added to the number of Life Directors, and 123 to the number 
of Life Members ; making the aggregate of the former 179, and of the lat- 
ter, 1,113, 

New Auxiliaries and Receipts. —In the last Report, the number of Auxil- 
iary Societies was stated to be 547: to which number, 44 have since been 
added, making the total number at the present time, 591. 

The receipts of the past year, from all sources, have amounted to $75,- 
879:93; being an increase of $10,687:05 over those of the preceding year, 
Of this sum, $44,603:48 was received in payment for books, $2,240 to- 
wards liquidating the debt on the Society’s House, and $17,610:86 as free 
donations to the Institution. 

Books Printed and Issued—The whole number of books printed during 
the year, or which are now in the press, is 118,750.—Of this number, 65,250 
are English Bibles, and 53,000 English Testaments. 

From the Ist of May, 1827, to the 1st of the present month, there have 
heen issued from the Depository 73,426 Bibles in English, 57,053 Testa. 
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ments in English, 1,643 Bibles in Spanish, 1,447 Testaments in Spanish, 
299 Bibles in French, 270 Testaments in French, 312 Bibles in German, 88 
Testaments in German, 45 Bibles in Welch, 10 Bibles in Dutch, 1 Gaelic 
Bible, 11 Testaments in Portuguese, 4 Mohawk Gospels :—Making a total 
of 154,604 copies, which is an increase of 62,996, over the issues of the 
previous year. The total number distributed since the formation of the 
Society in 1816, is srX HUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED 
AND SEVENTY-EIVE. 

Of the issues of the present year, 127,347 have been by direct sale, and 
7,260 as gratuitous distributions. 

Agents.—The number of Agents employed by the Society the past year is 
eleven. They have directed their efforts rather to the formation of Auxilia- 
ries and Branches than to the collection of funds, and in this work much 
has been accomplished. 

Foreign Distributions—The principal part of the Foreign Scriptures 
mentioned above have been sent to the Mexican and South American 
States, and to the West India Islands. The American Consul at Mazatland, 
on the Western coast of Mexico, thus writes to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary in respect to some Spanish Bibles which had been sent to his care: 
“It gives me much pleasure to advise you that the shipment of Bibles 
and Testaments comes very seasonably, and that I shall have no difficulty 
in finding purchasers immediately fur the quantity you have sent.” The 
report states that no Bibles have ever before been sent to that part of 
Mexico. 

To four other places in Mexico, viz: Tampico, Satillo, Peubla, and 
Mexico city, Bibles have been sent within the past year, and also several 
boxes to Colombia.--The manner in which a part of these were distributed 
is rather remarkable. The vessel being wrecked in which they had been 
shipped, they were plundered by the Indians, carried to Maracaibo, and 
there sold at a high price, to such as wished to purchase. 

At the request of Mr Parvin at Buenos Ayres, 271 Spanish Bibles were 
sent to his care for sale or distribution, and 274 to a correspondent at Monte 
Video, in Brazil. Others have been sent to Matanzas and Port au Platt, in 
the West Indies, and to St Thomas,—designed principally for the supply 
of families whose Bibles had been destroyed the preceding year by a dis- 
tressing fire in that Island. 

A few days since the Managers voted $500 to supply the Rev. Jonas 
King with copies of the Greek Scriptures for distribution in bis contem- 
plated visit to Greece. 

Following the principles of the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
Managers, some time since, procured stereotype plates for the Catholic Bi- 
ble, designed for distribution in parts of South America, where the common 
Bible would not be received. 

In circulating the Catholic Bible, to perpetuate that harmony which so 
happily prevails among their Auxiliaries, and prevent an evil which has 
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shaken the British and Foreign Bible Society as with the heavings of an 
earthquake, the Board have with great unanimity resolved that no books con- 
taining the Apocrypha, shall hereafter be issued from their Depository, 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Extracts from the Second Annnal Report, adopted May 7, 1828, 

When this Society was formed, its only resources were in the faith, 
hope and charity of its friends; and all its measures have been sustained 
by the blessing of God on the free-will offering of the benevolent. 

Missionaries and Congregations Aided.—In the first year of its existence 
it extended aid to 196 congregations and Missiunary districts, in the sup- 
port of 169 ministers. Of this number, 74 have been re-appointed, and are 
still in the service of the Society, together with 89 who have been receiv- 
ed as agents and Missionaries during the year; making the whole num- 
ber of ministers employed since May 9, 1827, rwo HUNDRED AND onz, and 
the number of congregations and missionary districts aided, Two nuNDRED 
AND FORTY-FOUR. 

Amount and Influence of the Labor Performed.—The amount of ministerial 
labor performed by the Society’s missionaries within the year, is equal to 
133 years of labor of an individual: and in most cascs, this labor has been 
of a character, which God has owned and blessed. In no less than thirty 
nine of the congregations, there have been special revivals; and not less 
than 1300 souls have been made the hopeful subjects of renewing grace, as 
the direct and immediate effects of the efforts of the Society in a single 
year. 

Auxiliaries.—Since the last Anniversary, 85 Auxiliaries and Associa- 
tions have been recognised, among which are the “ Massachusetts Mission- 
ary Society,” the “New Hampshire Missionary Society,” the “ Vermont 
Domestic Missionary Society,” the Hampshire Missionary Society,” (Mass.) 
the “Missionary Society of the Presbytery of South Alabama,” and several 
county Societies recently formed in Ohio and other States. 

Western Agency.—This branch of the Society deserves to be particularly 
mentioned. It embraces, as its field of operations, all that section of the 
state of New York which lies West of Onondaga and Courtland counties, 
comprising a population of about 500,000 souls. Within this territory, the 
settlement of which was commenced but about 30 vears since, the Agency 
have collected the means of sustaining all the appointments of the commit- 
tee in its whole extent, have aided 70 congregations in the support of 58 
ministers, have paid the salary of the Society’s Agent, who is also Secre- 
tary of the Agency, and have forwarded $670:27 to the treasury of the Pa- 
rent Society. 

State of the Funds.—The amount in the Treasury at the beginning of the 
year now terminated, was $6,047:04; while at the same time the committee 
were under engagements to the amount of mere than $10,000. The 
amount received from May 9th, 1827, to May Ist, 1828, is §19,799:28; 
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which added to the above-named $6,047:04; makes an aggregate of $25,- 
846:32. Of this sum, $17,306:43 have been expended, leaving in the 
Treasury a balance of $8,539:89 ; which balance, however, is nearly twice 
pledged by the engagements of the committee, in more than the sum ot 
$13,000, to congregations, missionaries, and agents now on the Society’s 
books. 

Twenty-five individuals have within the year been constituted Direc- 
tors for Life, by the payment of one hundred dollars each, and one hun- 
dred and eight persons Members for Life, by the payment of thirty dollars 
each. The largest donation received from an individual, (Rev. Mr Dwight, 
of Geneva,) is $1000. 

The Past Year compared with the Previous.—The receipts of the past year 
have been $1,658:52 more than those of the preceding, and its expenditures 
greater by the sum of $3,322:26, The number of congregations and mis- 
sionary districts aided, is greater by 49; the number of missionaries and 
agents, by 32; and the engagements of the committee by the sum $3000. 

Indirect Usefulness of the Society.—-The facts that this National Institution 
has in two years employed 258 different missionaries in the performance of 
243 years of ministerial labor in 297 congregations and destitute town- 
ships and counties, and rendered essential aid in their support while they 
have preached the Gospel statedly to no less than 200,000 souls, and been 
instrumental in the conversion of more than 1,300, are in themselves im- 
portant, and call for gratitude and praise. But these facts are only an 
item in the account of good which the Society has already effected. It has 
embodied and laid before the community at large much information relative 
to the spiritual wants of our country, and has done much towards awakening 
a national sympathy in its object. 

Deficiency of Ministers.—The Directors have been compelled in numer. 
ous instances, to turn away from the cry of the needy, because there was 
no minister to send.—The Report assures us, that in the single State of 
Ohio, 100 ministers might be employed in the next twelve months, and as 
many more in the States and territories West and South of it, and as 
many more in the Northern and Eastern States, if a suitable number of 
men could be found to enter its service. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Extracts from the Twelfih Annual Report, adopted May 9, 1828, 

This Report, like several of the others, alludes with painful interest to 
the death of the late Dr Payson, who had taken a deep concern in the 
prosperity of the Society, had prayed for it in private, and pleaded for it 
in public. It also speaks of the sudden departure of the lamented Clinton, 
“around whose tomb the friends of humanity mingle their tears with those 
of the friends of science, and of art, and of human improvement. 

Beneficiaries Received the Past Year.—lt appears from the Report that 
91 young men have been received upon the Society’s funds during the 
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past year, making the whole number who have been aided in a greater or 
less degree by its patronage, 660. The number received during the pre- 
vious year was 35. The highest number ever received in a single year pre- 
vious to the past, is sixty-five. 

Whole Number under Patronage.—The whole number of young men now 
under the patronage of the Society and its Branches, is not far from 300. 
They are pursuing their studies in seven Theological Seminaries, 12 or 
15 Colleges, and a large number of Academies, 

Funds.—During the past year the efforts of the Directors have been prin- 
cipally turned to other objects than the collection of funds; but notwith- 
standing this, it appears that the treasury is in a prosperous state. The 
receipts have amounted to $33,017:59; or if we include the revenues of the 
Branches not reported, $35,000. Of this sum, $16,365:88, has been 
received on account of scholarships, and 5000 dollars, as a legacy from the 
Jate Hon. Wm. Philips, who for twelve years was the active President of the 
Society. More than 1000 dollars is money refunded during the year by 
former beneficiaries, who have thus, in their turn, become benefactors. 

Efforts of Beneficiaries to help Themselves.—\t appears from the Report, 
that in their efforts towards their own support, the different beneficiaries of 
the Society have earned, during the past year, an aggregate of five thous- 
and dollars; more than $1,100 of which was received for various kinds 
of manual labor, and the remainder for teaching School. In several of 
the Institutions where the young men are located, arrangements are making 
for systematic labor and exercise, which promise important adventages, both 
as it respects health, and also the economy of procuring a public education. 

The report next speaks of the efforts made by the Directors to promote 
the cultivation of unfeigned piety in the beneficiaries. To promote this 
object, a Concert of Prayer, observed by them in the places where they are 
receiving their education, which is regularly attended on the Tuesday 
evening following the usual Monthly Concert. More than 50 Societies, 
chiefly of females, have been formed within the past year, for the express 
purpose of observing this concert, and at the same time contributing some- 
thing in aid of the Society’s funds, 

General View of the Society’s Operations.—Though the Society has scarcely 
passed the period of its infancy, it has lived to see one hundred pastors in 
the field, who once received of its bounty. Of sixty more who have become 
ministers of the Gospel, some are raising the Standard of the Cross, in the 
wilderness of America, or in the islands of the sea, or on the continent of 
Asia. Some are employed in remote regions of our own destitute popula- 
tion—some as Secretaries and Agents of Benevolent Societies, and some as 
Licentiates.—Between 70 and 80 are now pursuing theologica! studies ; 
about 50 are temporarily employed as instructors of youth; and as many as 
200 are in earlier stages of their preparatory course. 

Necessity of Greater Efforts.—At the rate in which we are now advancing 
says the Report, centuries will waste away before the glad tidings of a Sa- 
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viour will be spread through the world, A crisis is coming,—and unless 
we entirely mistake the signs of the times, it is not far off,—when it must 
be decided, whether the cause of Foreign and Domestic Missions, as well 
as the general cause of Christian benevolence shall be retarded, and the 
hopes of thousands destroyed, for want of laborers properly qualified to 
promote them. An enlightened and venerable Professor in one of our Sem- 
inaries, who has long occupied a high post of observation, has said, “that 
taking into view the missionary as wellas the pastoral service, if we hada 
thousand faithful men added at once to our present number of ministers, 
they might all be usefully employed.” 





INDIA. 


Progress of the Gospel at Ceylon.—In a joint communication to the Ame- 
rican Board, under date of August 1827, the Missionaries at Ceylon report 
many interesting facts respecting the state of things in their congregations 
and schools. On Sabbath mornings, they have at each of their four stations, 
onan average, about five hundred hearers, including the school children, or 
two thousand at four of the stations, to hear, statedly sermons carefully pre- 
pared, and to join in the solemn worship of God. 

Besides the preaching at the stations, which is generally twice on the 
Sabbath, and occasionally at other times, they have three preaching stations, 
supplied sometimes by them but generally by native assistants. 

* Aside,” they say, “from these more regular congregations, all our 
schools are occasional preaching places; and we have of late occupied them 
more in the evening, when there is generally a more numerous, quiet, and 
solemn attendance. 

** The whole number of our schools is now eighty-seven, having on the list 
two thousand nine hundred and sixty boys, and seven hundred and sixty- 
Jive girls. The number of teachers is 90, and of superintendents and visi- 
tors 12, not including such of our native assistants as occasionally visit them 
only for religious purposes. 

“ A reading population has been springing up, which has prepared the way 
already for the more profitable distribution of the Scriptures and Tracts; 
and the children in various ways, especially by reading to their parents and 
friends, and reciting to them scripture lessons, contribute to extend the 
knowledge of the Gospel. 

“* We have often been surprised and gratified to see the effects of this 
indirect influence upon the villages where our schools are. A consideration 
of the more remote results cannot but encourage those, who reflect that a 
man has within him a moral principle, which in early life is seldom address- 
ed in vain. The children may be taught by their parents to resist the truth, 
and may grow up in heathenism, but they will never wholly quiet the voice 
of conscience thus enlightened. The seed may long appear buried and 
lost, but it will, at least in some cases, spring up, and bring forth “ fruit to 
life eternal.” In regard to girls, in particular, instructing them to read and 
write, is almost like giving them another sense; and the effect upon their 
sex must be most salutary and important. 





ERRATA, 
Feb. No. page 58, 7th line from the top, for promises, read premises.— 
Same line, for concessions, read conclusions. 
Page 59, 20th line from top, for despised, read desired.—Same page, 
1ith line from bottom, for Then, read Theres 
May No. page 235, 14th line from bottom, for sure, read seen. 
Page 278, 20th line from bottom, for been at, read been appointed at. 
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®MULATIONS AND ENVYINGS, WORKS OF THE FLESH. ) 


* BRIEF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Vow the works of the flesh are manifest, which are, these,—emulations,-~ } 
envyings, Gal. v. 19, 20, 21, Hh 


i In regenerating the mind of man, and fitting it for the king- \i 
: dom of glory, the Holy Spirit has a two-fold work to per- Hy 
' form. ‘The mind is not found, like a house, vacant, and ready | 


to receive and welcome the heavenly inhabitant; it is occupied 
by a strong man armed, who resists, with persevering efforts, — i 
the approach and the entrance of this inhabitant. This ene- 
my is to be stript of his armor, and to be overcome. ‘The 
mind is not like a white sheet of paper; it is covered with the . 
deepest stains and the foulest blots. ‘These are to be effaced; 
and the features of the divine image are to oceupy their place. 
The truth is, that the mind, by nature, is deeply and totally 
depraved. This depraved character is often termed, the flesh; a 
The evidences of this depravity, the works of the flesh, are th 
manifest; two of which, emulations and envyings, are now to i 
claim our attention. 

{t is proper, if not necessary, to take these two together; 
because, the former, if we mistake not, often degenerates into 
the other; and because the word, in the original, here render- 
ed, emulations, is, in several passages, rendered envyings and 
envy. 
The word, here rendered, emulations, is GyAo.; derived from a 
the verb Gea, to be hot, fervent, (yAos, according to Parkhurst, : 
denotes in general a vehement fervor or heat of the mind or 
affections, and so is applicable either in a good or bad sense.”’ 
It occurs in the New Testament seventeen times; in six 
places it is rendered zeal; in sia, envy; in two, indignation; in 
one, jealousy; in ene, fervent mind; and in the one now under 
consideration, emulations. In four passages of the current 
version, it signifies that noble ardor of mind, that enlightened 
zeal, which was a prominent feature in the character of 
Christ, and which ought to characterize all his disciples in 
every age; in two it means a zeal indeed, but not according to i 
knowledge, a blind, misguided excitement. In all those passa- b 
ges where it is translated envy, and envyings, it is to be under- 
stood only in a bad sense; it means an unhallowed fervor, a 
Von. xt. Mo. 7.—July, 1828. 45 
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Criminal excitement of the passions. ‘This was the zeal, ma- 
nifested by Christ, when he purged the temple, this is the fiery 
indignation which will devour the incorrigible adversaries of 
God; this is the godly jealousy with which Paul was jealous 
over the Corinthians; this is the fervent mind, cherished by 
the Corinthians towards Paul. When this vehement fervor of 
the mind, this strong excitement of the affections, is controlled 
by pious and christian motives, then it is not only innocent, 
but highly useful in the church and in the world; but when it 
is governed by selfish motives, then it is criminal, inconsistent 
with purity of heart, and dangerous to the peace and prosper- 
ity of the church. 

The word rendered, envyings, in the passage now under 
consideration, is @Sovo.; and signifies, according to Park- 
hiurst, enoy, malice, malignity. his word occurs in nine pas- 
sages in the New ‘Testament; in all of which it is rendered 
envy, envyings, or envies. Of course, it is never used but in 
a bad sense. It is supposed to be derived from the verb, 
Pv, which signifies to decay, to wither, to pine away. 
‘This is quite a probable derivation; for it is certain that envy, 
malice and malignity do torment and corrode the bosom in 
which they are cherished. ‘These passions are evidences of 
depravity, are works of the flesh; and, therefore, to be cruci- 
fied by all who would enjoy the favor of God. 

When we examine the language of inspired men, our only 
object should be, to ascertain, as nearly as we can, their 
meaning; the meaning itself, however, of uninspired men, may 
be the subject of examination. ‘The authors of the current ver- 
sion believed that the two words in the original are correctly 
rendered by the terms which they have employed; emulations 
and envyings. Nor have we had the opportunity of consult- 
ing any Translator, or Commentator who believes that other 
words would more correctly convey the meaning of the origi- 
nal. They verily believed, therefore, that one of the works 
of the flesh, is correctly expressed in our language, by the 
word emulation. What, then, is the meaning of this word? 
What ideas ought it to convey to the mind? 

From Dictionaries we may expect short and correct defini- 
tions of words; from a Theological Dictionary we may expect 
the theologica! meaning of words and phrases. Such a work 
we have; “Buck’s Theological Dictionary.” Although this 
is avery valuable book, yet the author’s explanations are not 
always to be received without examination. He tells us, for 
instance, that ‘Persecution is any pain or affliction Which 
a person designedly inflicts upon another:’?—'The physician 
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amputates the gangrened limb ef his patient, and by this ope- 
ration inflicts, designedly too, no little pain; yet custom does 
not authorize the use of the term, “persecution,” in this case. 
On reading his explanation of emulation, we can scarcely 
avoid the conviction that he did not, at the time, recollect that 
emulation was one of the works of the flesh; and that it stands 
on the same catalogue with other crimes, most disgraceful to 
man, and most destructive to the peace and happiness of soci- 
ety. We cannot suppose that so pious, and so excellent a man 
as the Rev. Charles Buck evidently was, could designedly re- 
commend as virtuous and safe, that which is sinful and dan- 
gerous; that he could offer us a serpent for a fish, or a scorpion 


for an egg. He tells us that, «Emulation is a generous ar- 


dor, kindled by the praiseworthy examples of others, which 
impels to imitate, to rival, and if possible, to excel them.’ 
Again; “Plato makes emulation the daughter of envy; if so, 
there is a great difference between the mother and the off- 
spring; the one being a virtue, and the other a vice.’ Thus 
he recommends emulation as cloathed with all the loveliness 
of virtue itself, without even a single hint that it is a sinful 
and dangerous passion. ‘This whole article is copied, nearly 
verbatim from Rees’s New Cyclopedia; a work by no means 
distinguished for its correct and evangelical sentiments on re- 
ligious subjects. ‘Those who adopt the explanations of Buck 
as their own, without the trouble of thinking and examining 
for themselves, will be led astray, as he, at least, in a few in- 
stances, has been. 

Dr Reid is more discriminating, and may be followed with 
greater safety. He classes it under the head of the malevo- 
lent affections; and thinks that it canbe useful only «when 
properly directed and regulated;” “that in the wise and the 
good, it produces the best effects without any harm; but in 
the foolish and the vicious, it is the parent of a great part of 
the evils of life, and of the most malignant vices that stain 
human nature.” Dr Scott supposes it to signify, in the pas- 
sage now under consideration, that ‘ambition of preeminence 
and thirst for glory, which excite men to vie with one anoth- 
er, and eagerly to aspire after distinction, according to the 
nature of their objects and pursuits.” Emulation isa “desire 
to be equal or superior to others; Beaty. ‘Rivalry, desire of 
superiority, contest.” Johnson. 

Emulation seems to be a desire to equal or excel others in 
any pursuit, or in the possession of any excellence; and it is a 
virtue or a vice, according to the motive by which this desire 
is governed. Cornelius gave much alms; in doing this he was 
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prompted by love to God and compassion to the poor; he is not 
influenced by a regard to the opinion of men; whether men 
censure or approve, his conduct will be the same. Simon, the 
Pharisee, emulates him, in this work; he also bestows much 
alms; but he feels neither love to God nor compassion to the 
poor; his motive is entirely, selfish; his object is to be seen 
of men, that he may receive their approbation and applause. 
In Simon, therefore, emulation is a work of the flesh, is sinful; 
because, even in doing good, his object is to receive that honor 
which cometh from men, regardless of that which cometh from 
God. Simon may cherish no wish, not even secretly, that the 
alms, or the good name of Cornelius were less than they are; 
le may feel no uneasiness on this account: he only desires to 
stand as high, or higher, in the good opinion of men, and with 
this view, emulates his conduct. But his object is to gratify 
his selfishness and his pride, and therefore his emulation is far 
from being a virtue; itis a sinful and dangerous passion. In 
a mind renewed by the spirit and truth of God, emulation 
may be useful, may produce the happiest effects. Influenced 
by the motives of the gospel, we ought to be followers of them 
who through faith and patience inherit the promises. Paul en- 
deavored to provoke the Jews to emulation; that is, to equal, 
and if possible to excel the Gentiles in the Christian race. 
By the spirit which we cherish, and by the example which we 
furnish, we ought continually to provoke one another to love and 
to good works. Ina mind, however, yet unrenewed by the 
grace of God, emulation is a sinful and a dangerous principle, 
and ought never to be called into action. ‘The word of God, 
if we understand it correctly, forbids the expectation of any 
thing but evil, from its influence on the carnal mind, 

We beg leave to refer, fora moment, to the Sabbath Schools; 
those noble Institutions which promise so much usefulness to 
the church and to the world. It has been the practice, and 
still is in some schools, to distribute rewards to the children. 
In the bestowment of these rewards, the attempt is confessed- 
ly made to excite the emulation of the children. The mean- 
ing of the Teacher, in holding up the premium to view is this; 
Behave well, and learn well, and you shall receive this token 
of approbation, this mark of distinction. It is not the value 
of the reward, in itself considered, which is to influence the 
child; but the approbation, the honor, of which the reward is 
the visible sign, is to produce the effect. One child will en- 
deavor to equal or to excel another, that it may receive an 
equal or greater degree of applause. This honor, this public 
notice may so completely engross the mind of the child, that 
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it shall value the lessons of each Sabbath only as the means of 
obtaining the object of desire. Thus the tendency of these 
lessons to enlighten the mind, to impress and regulate the 
heart, will be overlooked and neglected. Thus the principles 
of self-love and pride are excited and strengthened; and the 
character formed under the influence of this system and of the 
feelings which it cherishes, will be selfish, proud, and decided- 
ly anti-evangelical. These measures may be the more dan- 
gerous, because they are connected with religious exercise and 
advice. The child may imbibe the opinion, as sanctioned by 
religion, that emulation is indeed a virtue and not a vice; that 
selfishness, and an ardent desire for human appplause, are in- 
nocent and praiseworthy. ‘To call into active operation a 
simple principle of this nature, one of the works of the flesh, 
is to counteract the religious instruction that may be given, 
and disappoint the prayers that may be offered for the conver- 
sion of the children. This will be the case, in all those child- 
ren whose hearts are not yet changed by the grace of the Spirit; 
the promise of reward, as the visible sign of public destruction 
can only operate on the flesh, the principles of sinful deprav- 
ed nature. It is surely not the way to bring children to 
Christ to excite their sinful passions. They that are Christ's 
have crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts. We do 
sincerely hope that some plan will be devised and brought into 
operation to secure the interest and advance the prosperity of 
Sabbath Schools without expecting aid from any sinful pass 
sion. We recommend the subject to the serious consideration 
of all who are friends to these Institutions. 

We have the following explanations of envy:—It is “pain 
felt and malignantly conceived at the sight of excellence or 
happiness.” ‘To envy is, “to hate another for excellence or 
success; to gricve at any qualities of excellence in another.’’ 
Johnson. ‘A sensation of uneasiness and disquiet, arising 
from the advantages which others are supposed to possess 
above us, accompanied with malignity towards those who pos- 
sess them.” Buck. *‘Envy is an uneasiness of the mind, 
caused by the consideration of a good we desire, obtained by 
one we think should not have haditbeforeus.” Lock. “This 
is a painful sensation excited by the view of something desir- 
able in the state and situation of another, which self-love wisli- 
es to appropriate.—Envy entertains a degree of sorrow that 
the good contemplated should escape ourselves, and of anger, 
that it should fall to the share of another. The envious man 
«contemplates his own supposed merit, in opposition to the 
supposed demerit of the more happy object, until he becomes 
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fullyconvinced in his own prejudiced judgment of the injustice 
of the distribution; and feels a spirit of resentment arising 
against the possessor, and every cause of his enjoyment. Thus 
is envy that species of malevolence, which is inspired by the 
conjoined influence of pride, sorrow, and anger.” Cogan. 
«The envious man sets an example of selfishness, rancour, 
pride, and almost every other perversity incident to a despi- 
cable mind.” Beaty. 

From the above remarks, with others of a similar nature 
which might be given, we see that envy is not a simple feeling, 
but is of a complex nature; compounded of several views and 
passions of the mind. The cause by which it is excited is 
something which we believe to be good, the possession of 
which would contribute to our happiness. Hence the desire 
of this good is an essential part of envy: for that which we do 
not desire, we do not believe to be excellent or good; and we 
never envy a person for that which we believe to be evil, or 
even indifferent. his desire implies that its object is not yet 
in our possession: for if it was, it would cease to be an object 
of desire. Hence, “pain felt,” that is, sorrow, or grief, is 
another ingredient in the composition of envy. We very nat- 
urally dislike, or hate that which prevents, or separates us 
from our enjoyment. Hence hatred becomes a part of envy; 
hatred towards the possessor of the desired good. Viewing 
our merit and our claim through the perverting medium of 
pride and self-love, we believe that we are entitled to this 
good; and that the possessor of it is depriving us of our right, 
he is, therefore, considered as our enemy. Hence, anger to- 
wards this supposed enemy is another part of envy. Anger, 
when cherished settles into malice, which in its progress becomes 
pure malignity. Hence, from the most accurate analysis of 
envy, *“‘malignity conceived” will be found to be one of its 
parts; conceived too, “at the sight,’? that is by the belief of 
excellence, or happiness in others. These malevolent feelings 
will lead us to rejoice in the disappointments, calamities and 
afflictions of our supposed enemy, brought on him by the 
agency of others; they will prompt us also to devise ways and 
means, intended to result in his injury through our own agency, 

It is evident that these passions, which are the constituent 
parts of envy, may, and often do, exist separately; may be 
excited by causes different from those above supposed. Our 
hatred, our anger may be provoked by a person who possesses 
no excellence which we desire. Or this person may possess 
an excellence which we desire, and this desire may be of an 
rnwousmature; but he has done us, in a different way, a very 
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serious injury; on account of this injury our malevolent pas- 
sions will be excited in a much greater degree, than they 
would be merely as constituent parts of envy. In this case, 
though it would be true that we envy the man; yet it would 
not be true that the injury which he suffers from us is owing 
entirely to our envy. Hatred, anger and malice are of the 
same nature, and operate precisely in the same manner as in- 
gredients in the composition of envy, or as excited by some 
other cause, having no connexion with envy. Nothing can 
excite our envy but something which we believe to be excel- 
lent, or good; and which, for this reason, we desire to possess. 
That which others believe to be excellent, and desirable, and 
which, of course, is to them the cause of envy, we may be- 
lieve to be indifferent, or even injurious to our happiness. 
The man who is the object of their envy, is not such to us. 
But he may have injured us, and is, therefore, the object of 
our hatred, anger and malice. The injury which they do to 
this man is from envy; the injury which we do to him is not, 
though it results from the same passions which, in them are 
constituent parts of envy. 

We think it probable, therefore, that the authors of the 
common version of the New Testament have used the word 
envy, in some places, where a different word would more cor- 
rectly convey the meaning of the original. Particularly in 
Matt. xxvii, 18. and Mark xv, 10. Where it is said that, he, 
(Pilate) knew that for envy, dua @Sovor, they had delivered 
him. Parkhurst gives malice, malignity, as the second mean- 
ing of this word, and refers to these passages in Matthew and 
Mark as instances where it sliould be rendered, malice or ma- 
lignity. Clarke renders the word, malice. MacKnight, on 
James iv, 5. approves of this translation. This we think, is 
more in accordance with the character and proceedings of 
these enemies of Jesus, than the word in the common version. 
They had not the candor to acknowledge that he possessed one 
single good quality. Evenhis miracles of kindness they as- 
cribed to Beelzebub The purity of his doctrines and of his 
life; the unanswerable arguments which he employed against 
them; and especially the severe, though merited reproofs which 
he gave them, by exposing their wickedness and hypocrisy 
before the people, exasperated their minds to the highest de- 
gree of anger, malice and revenge. Impelled by these malig- 
nant and fiend-like passions they delivered him up. Their 
case is like that of Cain, whois not said to envy his brother; 
but to be wroth, very wroth; this impelled him to the murder 
ef his brother. Acts xiii, 45. But when the Jews saw the 
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multitudes they were filled with envy—erAnoOyoay Syrov. In 
chap. Vv, 17. the very same words occur, when they are ren- 
dered, more correctly, were filled with indignation. Again, 
chap. xvii, 5. But the Jews, which believed not, moved with 
envy, &c. Clarke, on this verse, remarks that “the most cor- 
rect MSS. and versions read simply,—But the Jews taking, 
&c,—leaving out the words, which believed not, moved with 
envy,——these words do not appear to be genuine; there is the 
strongest evidence against them; and they should be omitted.” 
Griesback does accordingly leave them out of the text. The 


word rendered, moved with envy, is @nAooavies; which signi- 
fies literally, being <ealous; leaving us to infer from the char- 
acter of the men, and the work in which they were engaged, 
whether it was a good or a bad zeal which they felt. Every 
attentive reader will perceive that it was the bitter <eal, men- 
tioned by the Apostle James, which impelled these Jews. 

It is certain, however, that wicked men may, and often do 
envy the christian. The christian may possess wealth, or 
learning, or influence over others, on account of which he will 
be envied. But they would envy him on these accounts, just 
as certainly if he was not a christian. Their envy is always 
excited by that which they believe to be excellent or good. 
Now, it is certain, that wicked men do not believe that piety 
is excellent or good; for if they did, they would not be wick- 
ed men. Envy does not relate to every quality, circumstance 
or possession of its object. ‘They may envy a man for his 
wealth, and yet despise him for his ignorance; for his learn- 
ing, and yet dislike his poverty; for his influence, and yet 
shrink from the means by which he gained this influence. 
These wicked men, moved by envy, will injure the Christian; 
but this injury is not done on account of his religion; being, 
on other accounts, the object of their envy, he would suffer 
this injury with equal certainty if he was as wicked as them- 
selves. The Christian by a pious and exemplary course of 
conduct, may gain a degree of influcnce over others; wicked 
men may envy him for this influence, while they feel a deep 
rooted aversion to the pious conduct by which it was gained. 
They may envy a man for his wealth, while nothing can in- 
duce them to go through the hard labor, the temperance and 
economy, by which this wealth is obtained. Paul seems to have 
been the object of thisenvy. Through the blessing of God on his 
zealous and devoted ministry, he had gained great influence 
in the churches. Some, who filled the ministerial office too, 
envied him on this account. They desired that influence 
which he had gained. Witha view to supplant him, they 
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preached the gospel; but it was only in pretence, not sincerely; 
but of envy and strife, and of contention. They intended to 
bring him down that they might rise in his place. With this view 
they affected his zeal, and preached the same gospel which he 
did. But their motive was not to save sinners, but to add af- 
Jltetion to his bonds. Now, if Paul could have gained this in- 
fluence with as little of the true spirit of piety and of the min- 
istry as they felt, yet he would as certainly, and to the same 
extent, have been the object of their envy. It was, indeed, 
the humble, the sincere, the laborious, the devoted apostle 
whom they envied; but it was only as a man of influence that 
they enviedhim. Had he been in all other respects the same, 
but without this influence, he would have escaped their envy; 
this alone was desirable to the pride and selfishness of their 
carnal minds. 
Emulation and envy are intimately connected; not only be- 
cause they are both works of the flesh; but because they con- 
sist, in part, of the same views and feelings. We emulate a 
man when we believe that he possesses some excellence; this 
belief produces in us a desire to possess the same excellence; 
and this desire prompts us to those efforts which we think are 
calculated to answer our purpose. ‘This desire, and these ef- 
forts may be without the least degree of malevolent feelings; 
we wish no ill to the man; we derive no pleasure from his 
disappointment or calamity; our conduct is not intended to 
injure him; we only desire to equal, or excel him. But if we 
are not successful in the attainment of our object, “pain will 
be felt,’? as the consequence of our disappointment. Here, 
the feelings of our mind begin to change their character. 
This “pain felt,” this sorrow, is one of the features of envy. 
It turns our thoughts to the man we have been emulating; 
and, however unreasonable the process of the mind may be, 
yet, as if he was the cause of our disappointment, he is 
viewed with feelings of dissatisfaction, of anger, of malice, 
of the darkest malignity. We should therefore, think, with 
all due deference to Plato, and his disciples, that the relation- 
ship which he suggests, is to be reversed: Envy is the 
daughter of emulation. And like the fabled Agis of the Po- 
ets, the offspring is more degenerate, more deformed, than the 
parent; the gold becomes silver, the silver becomes brass, the 
brass becomes iron. That which, in the commencement, was 
emulation, becomes, in the end, and by almost imperceptible 
degrees, envy ; one of the most hateful compound of passions 
which can deform the heart. 
These two works of the flesh have their full share in that 
Vou. x1. VO. 7.—July, 1828. 44 
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opposition with which every christian who would enter into 
life will have to contend until, by death, he is discharged 
from this warfare. The flesh lusteth against the Spirit, and 
the Spirit against the flesh; and these are contrary the one to the 
other. Although the christian is safe, through the grace of 
God, from the dominion and final condemnation of sin, yet 
he is not free from the remains of sin in his heart. Against 
these internal enemies he is to contend, and strive, and fight. 
They that are Chrisi’s-have, indeed, crucified the flesh with the 
affections and lusts. This implies that the christian has com- 
menced that determined opposition to the flesh which will ter- 
minate in its death, its entire destruction. Of the death of 
Christ it is said; it was the third hour, and they erucified him; 
é0lavpacav aviov. ‘The meaning is; they finished those oper- 
ations which resulted in his death; for it is certain that he did 
not die until three hours after this time. This is the same 
word which is used respecting those who are Christ’s; 7ny 
sapxa eclavpacay; they have crucified, &c. they have com- 
menced a course of determined opposition, of prayerful and 
untiring vigilance which, through the aid of the Spirit, work- 
ing in them, both to will, and to do, shall result in the utter de- 
struction of the flesh, in complete deliverance from all its af- 
fections and lusts. That christian, therefore, does but deceive 
himself who concludes that, because he is a christian, he has 
no more occasion to watch, and pray, and strive against these 
insidious foes to his peace, and to his progress in holiness. 
Emulation is the more dangerous, not only because it has a 
tendency to degenerate into envy; but because of all the works 
of the flesh, it is the most plausible with those who regard 
not the Bible, correctly understood, as their standard. The 
men of the world exhaust the vocabulary of commendatory 
epithets in its praise. It is inculcated on the minds of chil- 
dren and youth as free from suspicion, as the most honorable 
principle by which their lives can be regulated and their char- 
acters can be formed. Sometimes even grave Divines, in mo- 
ments, it is hoped, of forgetfulness, recommend it as possess- 
ing the loveliness of virtue itself. But the praise of men can 
never change a work of the flesh into a fruit of the Spirit. 
The men of the world, who turn away from him who speak- 
eth from heaven, may give it the highest rank in the catalogue 
of virtues; under the dictates of inspiration, Paul has re- 
corded it with vices most injurious and disgraceful to man- 
kind. Men may say what pleases them; but let God be true. 
Let him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall. Even 
the sacred office is not inviolable to these enemies of christian 
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purity. Indeed, the minister of the gospel is in greater dan- 
ger, if possible, than others, from this quarter. Having re- 
ceived, during his preparatory studies, the advice to imitate 
some worthy example, in his style and his manner, he may 
select for this purpose, some brother who, like Demetrius, 
hath good report of ali men, and of the truth itself. This imi- 
tation may flow from the desire, not of greater usefulness, but 
of human applause. If unsuccessful, the corrodings of dis- 
appointment will disquiet him. Presently, before he is aware 
of it, he will feel a secret grief at hearing any thing said in 
favor of this brother; a secret pleasure at hearing him cen- 
sured. He ought now to pause; the leaven of envy is spread- 
ing. The only example he should now imitate, is that of Pe- 
ter, sinking in the waves; Lorp save ME! HERMEN. 


PASTORAL VISITATION.—Concluded from p. 295. 


Ill. The matters that deserve attention in these visitations.—« 
These are gospel truths, and nothing else; gospel truths, as 
matters of fact, as matters of revelation, as matters of per- 
sonal experience, and as matters of immense personal con- 
cern.—-These truths are to be brought home clearly to the 
mind, and pressed upon the heart: the difficulties which a 
mind struggling with the powers of darkness finds in under- 
standing and viewing the gospel, must be removed; the 
thoughtlessness of youth and carelessness of children and the 
stupidity of worldly feeling must be addressed in such a way, 
that if possible the soul may be aroused to the earnest seeking 
for life and salvation. Here will be the direct and personal 


~ contact of mind with mind, and in the most favored circum- 


stances for the one to impart its spirit to the other. If the 
Elders’ minds are deeply imbued with gospel truth, and ener- 
ized with the spirit of their Lord, they may excite a kindred 
eeling in the flock, kindling a holy flame that shall burn with 
the fire of the sanctuary on every family altar. 
ist. There should be direct and personal conversation with 
each individual of the family on their experimental acquaint- 
ance with religion. ‘I have kept back nothing that was 
profitable to you but have taught you publicly and from house 
to house!”? With the prudence that becomes an elder, and the 
wisdom that is given liberally from on high to him that asks, 
there may with profit be great familiarity of converse on this 
point of experimental religion, and great latitude in the mu- 
tual communications as expressive of individual feeling and 
experience, 
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The pious will be intensely interested on such subjects of 
inquiry and conversation, as their present state of mind and 
heart; their evidences of piety, their growth in grace, their 
declensions, (if unhappily they are declining in religion) their 
trials and supports, their temptations and their escapes, their 
besetments and the entanglements of sin in which they may be 
involved not knowing how to escape. On these subjects what 
christian knows how to measure his interest, or limit his 
words. 

The anxious and inquiring must receive counsel and warn- 
ing, lest they return like the dog to his vomit and the sow that 
was washed to her wallowing in the mire. They commonly 
need more warning than encouragement, more alarming ap- 
plications of divine truth than invitations of mercy, as the 
tendency of human nature in such cases is to stop short of a 
saving knowledge of Christ, and as it is the case that when 
the soul is sufliciently alarmed it will be ready to listen to 
the accents of mercy always speaking from the Gospel of 
Christ. 

The careless must be addressed in the kind and warning 
language of Jesus Christ: and whenever that inattention 
and heedlessness so opposing to religious instruction and so 
disheartening to the minister of religion in the public service 
of the sanctuary, are in a measure removed; the careless soul 
feels a kind of waking up to the things of religion in the full 
expectation of a direct address, like a pointed dart aimed in 
full view at the heart. 

It cannot but be highly interesting and instructive to the 
members of a family when a pious father or mother in pres- 
ence of their children, or pious children before their parents, 
make known their spiritual wants and trials and difficulties, 
to the faithful elders of the flock, for their instruction and di- 
rection and advice; or to hear them speak of their comforts 
and profess their increased attachment to their Lord, and 
their strengthened faith; or to hear them pour out their strong 
aspirations for Zion's welfare; their tender sympathies for 
the struggling church, and their anxious desires for the sal- 
vation of souls. ‘Thrice dear to the child shall be the pious 
parents; tenfold beloved by the parent shall be the devoted 


child of the cévenant. That difficulty of communion so often 


felt in families shall be broken down, and the way opened for 
the enjoyment of the highest happiness of the domestic circle. 

2d. The instruction of children in the fundamental truths 
of religion will require attention.—It is properly the duty of 
parents and instructors to imbue the minds of youth and chil- 
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dren with religious truth, and store their hearts and memo- 
ries with sound principles both of faith and practice. In 
these visits, the elders must see to it, that the matter has been 
attended to, and add such other instructions as the circum- 
stances of time and place may require. Itis of the highest im- 
portance that this matter be attended to with great fidelity. Re- 
ligioustruth early lodged in the mind keeps its hold in the mem- 
ory in growing years, even though it should, not only, not be 
pleasing, but even very disagreeable to the natural heart. Such 
is the constitution of the mind that stores acquired in manhood 
and declining age, will slip from the memory; while those laid 
up in youth and childhood, remain and show their richness in 
operating as principles, appearing like intuitive truths or in- 
nate ideas. It is therefore highly important that the treas- 
ures of religious truth laid up by children, should be such as 
will afford subject matter of meditation and will operate as 
principles of unerring truth, as they evince their hold on the 
mind, while all other things are losing their power to interest, 
and are fading from the recollection. ‘The truths and princi- 
ples, that are to visit us forever with the vividness of youth, 
should be such as may give scope for the energies of manhood, 
and be a support for the weakness of declining age. And no 
where can we find a connected system of truth so appropri- 
ate for storing the minds of children with healthy and ever- 
living principles, as in the Catechism of the Presbyterian 
church, called the Shorier Catechism, designed for this special 
purpose. It is a little work unequalled in its kind, conceived 
with the strength and expressed with the energy of an apostle, 
containing truths that in their application are becoming all 
ages and appropriate to all situations, sufficiently intelligible 
to interest a child and plain enough to instruct him, if proper 
attention be given to the subject, and comprehensive enough 
for the exercise of the talents of manhood, and firm enough 
to bear up and comfort age; happily adapted for the purpose, 
by the fourm of plain questions and perspicuous answer, ac- 
commodated by its brevity to the few opportunities of fami- 
lies and to be easily acquired and remembered by children, 
and in its whole form accommodated to what is by many 
thought to have been a frequent method of instruction, by the 
apostles themselves. I[t is an excellency in it and that by no 
means a small one, that the subject of the Catechism is not 
altogether within the comprehension of a child’s intellect: if 
it were it would not answer the end desired: it would have 
come to be looked upon as a childish thing: and if remem- 
bered, would be considered as the employment of childish 
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days; as barren to the wants of the soul as the plays and 
sports of children are to the pains and wants of old age. 

As it is, it is a treasure in the memory, whose worth is felt 
by the child as much as if he understood it all; is realized in 
its excellence in manhood, if the person becomes a christians 
and enjoyed in its richness in age, if the person is spared to 
go down to the grave full of years. It is far from being a col- 
lection of dull phrases and cramping dogmas, and uninterest- 
ing definitions; being a plain announcement of divine truth 
expressed in words of man’s device for a special purpose, and 
that purpose an expression of the spirit’s meaning on most in- 
teresting*subjects, for a child’s instruction; subjects proper 
for a child to be informed upon as they are matters of deep 
discussion, and strong debate being at the foundation of the 
christian religion; subjects about which children will believe 
something, even if their belief be nothing more than the neg- 
ative one of an Unitarian or Deist. As children will be 
taught something about religion, let them be taught the trath 
and that in the most unexceptionable form, that the matter of 
their belief in infancy may be the matter of their belief in 
heaven in the full expansion of an immortal spirit. Of the 
little catechism we say—it is venerable for its age, com- 
mendable for its brevity, and admirable as an expression of 
divine truth. 

3d. Instruction in the Confession of Faith should not be neg- 
lected.—The apostle charges Timothy that he shold fast the 
form of sound words which he had heard.’ A confession of 
faith, a setting forth of the articles of a creed, is what every 
church owes to herself, and the surrounding world. A plain 
declaration in plain words, is necessary as an article of agree- 
ment on which the individuals of any branch of the church 
may unite in a church capacity, for “how shall two walk to- 
gether unless they be agreed:” it is necessary as an avowal 
to the world of the principles on which the church is found- 
ed, and also what are her principles of faith and practice; 
for the world have a right to demand these things from 
the church, one of whose avowed objects is to convert sinners 
to the faith:—it is necessary as a means of instructing the 
young and inexperienced—for religious truth like all other 
truth is acquired by labor and great attention: it is necessary 
as a means of delivering the faith to those that shall come af- 
ter us according to the apostle’s direction of delivering the 
truth to faithful men. The Presbyterian Church has a good 
form of sound words, that is becoming the dignity of the sub- 
ject, and is worthy of the end designed--it is an article of 
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agreement—of open declaration—of instruction—and of trans- 
mission. It is not a set of arbitrary notions, or a collection 
of mere human opinions, or the offspring of superstition and 
ignorance, or the production of bigots or enthusiasts. It is 
the matured production of the united wisdom of the church, 
held in its present form for generations, and continues a de- 
claration of the principles of faith and rules of practice by 
which, as a church and as individual christians, we are 
guided. Themen that formed it, had drunk deep of the spirit 
of the apostles, and were acting under a fall feeling of the 
life and power of those truths they were embodying in com- 
mon language. It is an expression of what the church has 
believed, and still believes, to be the meaning of the sacred or- 
acles on all those important subjects of faith and holy living, 
that can never cease to be interesting, or to be agitated while 
there are beings to be saved, or to be lost. Its form and ar- 
rangement are good. Its sentiments formed from the scrip- 
tures are accompanied with some of the passages on which 
they are founded, presented on the same page in such a man- 
ner that they carry their authority and defence along with 
them—the word of God. We may lay it with the Bible and 
feel that the blow that is aimed at the one, is aimed at the other, 
and the contest that shall overthrow the one shall also de- 
stroy the other; a contest which is easily commenced, but can 
never end but in defeat.—As a human composition, though it 
may demand, for the general sentiment, an universal accepta- 
tion; yet it could never be expected that there should be an 
undissenting agreement that every expression is the very best 
that could have been used to convey the idea intended, or that 
every word used is the most proper that could be found. 

On this subject there will be differences of opinion which 
perhaps will never fully be settled. ‘The constitution of the 
human mind, and the habits of thinking formed in such a 
world as ours, forbid it. The phraseology of the Bible could 
not be settled to universal satisfaction if left to the decision 
of even pious men, who reverently believed every article ad- 
vanced in the entire volume. Different expressions would 
fall under the disapprobation of different individuals. It is 
only a conviction of its inspiration that settles the point of 
acceptance and gives currency to the original cloathing of the 
embodied word of God. About translations of the Holy 
Word there will be the same difference of opinion as there is 
about the confession, it is impossible that any book of so much 
importance and containing so much matter should please 
every one in its words and expressions unless they as well as 
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its sentiments were inspired. There must be a confession-— 
on many subjects of revelation the mere quotation of a pas- 
sage of scripture actually decides nothing, as it is well known 
that on many passages there are opinions as opposite in spirit 
as heaven and hell—and we must declare what we hold, and 
this must be done in common words. ‘lhe Confession of the 
Presbyterian Church is a good form of sound words: and it 
would be well if it were more read and pondered; it should 
be in every family in our congregations, and be a subject of 
instruction in pastoral visits. If pious people were better ac- 
quainted with its spirit, it would make them better christians. 
if it were more generally read, and examined by the word of 
God, the doctrines we hold dear would be more loved. It 
may be said of it on the authority of its bitterest enemies, 
that whosoever enters into its meaning and imbibes its spirit, 
cannot but be a friend of liberty: if need be, he will become, 
what its believers did become in time past, martyrs of liberty. 
The spirit of the Confession is the spirit of the Presbytery, 
and the spirit of Presbytery, said a king, cannot consist 
with monarchy. It could not with such an arbitrary one as 
his, and never can. ‘Though there may be a variety of opin- 
ions about its phrases, yet as a whole the church has adopted 
it—and holds to it;--and as a whole it is worthy of any 
church under heaven, though planted by an apostle. 

4th. Many matters of discipline may be attended to; taking 
the word discipline in its most extensive acceptation as 
embracing not only offences of a public nature, but also all 
those occurrences that require reproof or warning in an es- 
pecial manner from the officers of the church in order to pre- 
vent scandal. Many faults that do not merit public censure, 
or deserve the public notice of the church, require the atten- 
tion of the constituted officers, lest evil grow out of them both 
to the prejudice of the individuals themselves, the church at 
large, and those that may be observing. Many evils if 
checked in the bud by a reproof from those whom the church 
reveres, would be immediately remedied, and never become 
notorious. Many great breaches so difficult to heal, many 
wounds so hard to be bound up, might have been prevented by 
private dealings. ‘If thy brother offend, or do wrong, go and 
tell him his fault between him and thee alone.” This private 
warning or reproof from the officer, would, to the individuals 
concerned, have all the dignity and weight o* a church process, 
without its public announcement and be more effective for re- 
formation on account of its tenderness by which the strong 
feelings are not aroused. ‘The faults of the family of Christ 
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should not be blazed abroad, but remedied, by its officers. 
Public notice, or judicial process is required only when the 
offences are notorious, or when they are of a high degree of 
moral delinquency. ‘Brethren, if a man be overtaken in a 
fault, restore such an one in the spirit of meekness.” 

IV. The advantages to be expected.—The duty is interesting 
and laborious, and the advantages will be great under the or- 
dinary blessing of the Holy Spirit; and as we may expect his 
special blessing to accompany faithful gospel labors, we have a 
hope that abundant success will crown the efforts of God’s min- 
isters, and that His grace will be most abundantly displayed. 
God chooses to work by means, and bis most marvellous dis- 
plays of the attributes of the Godhead are accomplished by 
means, often by human means. 

Ist. The harmony of the Church.--Divided, the church is 
but an inefficient body, if not an easy prey to the adversaries. 
Contentions or coldness and distance among her members 
waste away the very strength—the vitals of her energy. 
Their strength and life, are hid with Christ in God: as is mani- 
fested first in their union of principle and feeling, and is felt 
in their union of action. ‘Then is she seen fair as the sun, 
clear as the moon, and terrible as an army with banners.”’ 
‘T’o be united, the members must adopt the same principles and 
imbibe similar feelings, and strive for the same.object, and 
with the blessing of the Holy Spirit this union shall be effected 
by means of pastoral visitations. It shall be found on trial 
the readiest means of ending contentions and strifes, and 
healing differences, and exciting kind and brotherly feelings, 
and awakening a lively interest in the welfare of the church. 

2d. It will be the means of preserving and strengthening 
our congregations._—Time in its rapid course bears all things 
on its sweeping tide, and marks them with change. Our 
congregations like all things else will be shaken by the 
ravages made by the decay incident to our world: and 
our best exertions guided by wisdom and prudence and. se- 
conded by the powerful influences of the Holy Ghost, are 
all needed to strengthen the stakes and lengthen the cords 
of our numerous congregations. Emigrations have affected 
and perhaps will continue to affect us much, till the tide 
which has flowed so sweepingly to the west, shall ebb, and 
the children of the west shall seek the land of their fore- 
fathers. And there are many around us, and scattered among 
us, who desire not our advancement, and seek any event 
rather than our increase and prosperity. The apostle warns 
the elders that after his departure grievous wolves should 
Vou. xu. Vo. 7.—July, 1828. 45 
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enter in among them, not sparing the flock they were to feed; 
that there should be some that would speak perverse things to 
load away disciples after them. Le bids them watch and re- 
member his example of most diligent and faithful teaching 
both day and night—a most effective means to remedy these 
evils is found in faithful and frequent pastoral visitations, ren- 
dered interesting by the solemnity and sedulous care of those 
engaged, and extending their influence from family to family 
till they embrace a whole neighborhood. Order and stability 
in congregations are the fruit of great labor. It is vastly 
easier to collect a crowd of transient, or even regular hearers, 
than to form a permanent congregation. The one event is 
brought on perhaps by the splendid talents or winning ora- 
tory of the speaker; the other is accomplished by the recep- 
tion of common principles and imbibing similar feelings on 
the subjects of religion and acting under similar views. ‘The 
one is convulsive, but evanescent; the other is mild in its op- 
eration and slow in its advancement: the one encircles the 
brow of the actor with a splendid wreath that withers and 
fades; the other erects a monument hallowed by the bless- 
ings of coming generations. When our churches are thinned 
by death and emigration, the most sedulous care ought to be 
used to fill the vacancies by men of like spirit with the ancient 
christians whose faith we ho!d. 

When the enemy breaks in upon us, or springs up amongst 
us, his progress will be destructive and resistless if there are 
no barriers of sound principles erected, behind which the chil- 
dren of the covenant may intrench themselves—and, in hold- 
ing to their faith, feel confident that they are led by the word 
of Gud. Perhaps the decline that may be seen in many con- 
gregations, and the ruin that has passed with a devouring 
sweep over others, leaving but a scattered fragment or a name, 
may be traced to negligence, or a slight performance of this 
duty. 

3d. Jt will promote a revival—or an awakening on the sua- 
ject of religion.-—That the proper performance of this duty, will 
call the attention most forcibly to the subject of religion is un- 
doubted. The solemn and benevolent visitation from house to 
house and the serious address to individuals, will give the sub- 
ject of religion, at least for a time, something of its real impor- 
tance. And insuch astate of things we look with hope for 
the Spirit of God to acknowledge the work of his officers as 
done by his guidance, and crown it with abundant success. 
The careless, we expect, will be aroused, to think and pray 
for the salvation of their sonts, and crowd the house of God to 
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Lear the public ministrations of the gospel of Christ. We ex- 
pect that the belicver’s heart will be cheered and comforted, 
that his growth in grace shall be much hastened, and his de- 
sires for the enlargement of the kingdom of Christ much 
strengthened, and that his piety shall become more ardent. 
We expect there will be a waking up to personal religion, to 
family religion, to the general interests of the congregations, 
and to the spread of the gospel throughout the world. These 
all must be joined together; the church must awake in all 
these to shine in the splendor of apostolic faith; and for apos- 
tolic faith we pant, that we may speak the praise of Christ 
here, and triumph over death in his strength, and shine with 
him in hiseverlasting glory. Anexcitement ofa religious kind 
founded on passion and interest and animal feeling, we fear: 
but a revival founded on the principles of the gospel, guided 
by wisdom and sound knowledge we most earnestly desire, 
and for it let every Elder in the church of Christ most ear- 
nestly labor. Sound instruction must precede and accompany 
an excitement on the subject of religion, or humanly speaking, 
there is no barrier against the deceptions and delusions of the 
adversary, by which he attempts, and often successfully, to 
prevent the gospel of Christ. 

In Conciusion.~-The apostle urges all concerned to a 
careful performance of this duty by that most weighty consid- 
eration—*“the flock, the church of God which he “has purchased 
with his own blood.”? ‘The care of souls is beyond expression 
important; their immortal interests are concerned, and are to 
be influenced in a great measure by the discharge of duty in- 
cumbent on the officers of the church. The apostle sets immor- 
tals before us—immortals under the power of sin, and subject 
to its Gurse—to whom the Gospel is to be preached. And he 
gives great emphasis to this charge when he points us to the 
church of Christ, the flock redeemed by Christ, and declares 
the ransom price of the flock, the blood of its Lord.” Great is 
the mystery of Godliness—God was manifested in the flesh.— 
Wonderful was the way that God would and did redeem his 
people; by manifesting himself in the flesh and purchasing his 
flock by the blood of his human nature. Whatelse shall speak 
to us so loudly and emphatically the worth of the church, 
the worth of souls,—the responsibility of the Elder’s office! 
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miscellaneous. 


LETTER FROM MRS BAXTER, TO A FRIEND. 


Mr Eprror,—Most of your readers, I presume, are ac- 
quainted with the writings, and of course with the character 
of the celebrated Richard Baxter, Author of the «Saint’s 
Everlasting Rest,”’ and several other valuable works. I send 
you the following extract of a letter from his wifey Mrs Mar- 
garet Baxter, to make them acquainted with her. 'This letter 
was addressed to a friend. It breathes the devotional spirit 
of one who held, undoubtedly, close communion with God and 
her own heart. You will find in it seven subjects for which 
christians ought to pray; subjects which are liable to be over- 
looked in this age of action while their attention is continu- 
ally directed to the progress of Christ’s kingdom in the world 
around them, and to the things which must be done to extend 
if.—If we view this letter as an expression of mental and re- 
ligious character,—we cannot avoid thinking that the wife of 
the pious Baxter was a help meet or suitable for him; for it 
appears to be the product of a. mind of a superior order, 
deeply imbued with sentiments of elevated piety. I hope the 
reader will receive as much profit from the perusal of it, as it 
has afforded your friend and fellow servant. 

DisciPpuuts. 


“I will pray for you according to the best of my judg- 
ment, and I will tell you for what, that you may know what 
to pray for yourself. First, that your thoughts may be turned 
to the magnifying of God’s love, and that you may remember 
that he is as good as he is great; and that you may be more 
sensible of his mercies than of your own unworthiness. Se- 
condly. I will pray that you may have so lively an apprehen- 
sion of your everlasting felicity as may make you long to be 
with Christ. Thirdly, that you may have more of that hu- 
mility that makes you little in your own eyes. Fourthly, 
that you may be less tender and liable to commotion and dis- 
quiet of mind, and less sensible of unkindness and bodily dan- 
gers; yea, and of sin itself while the sense of it hinders the 
sense of mercies. A meck and patient spirit is of great price 
in the sight of God. I will pray that you may be delivered 
from too much inward passion of fear, grief, discontent. 
Fifthly, I will pray that no creature may seem sweeter, bet- 
ter or more agreeable, or necessary to yon, than it really is; 
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and that you would look on all as walking shadows, vanity 
and liars, farther than you see God in them, or they lead up 
to him. That they may never be over-loved, over-feared, 
over-trusted, or their thoughts too much regarded. Sixthly, 
above all I will pray that you may be less self-willed and not 
so passionately set upon the fulfilling your own will; that is 
compliant with the will of God, or can change as he would 
have it: that will follow him, not run before him? and can en- 
dure to be crossed by God or man, without discomposure of 
mind. Seventhly, I shall pray that seeming wisdom may 
not entangle you either in the concealment of any thing that 
greatly needs your friend’s advice, or in hiding your talents 
by unprofitable silence, as to all good discourse upon the en- 
mity you have to hypocrisy; and that you may not live in sins 
of omission for fear of seeming better than you really are. 

By this you may know wherein I think you faulty. The 
best creature affections have a mixture of creature imperfec- 
tions, and therefore need some gall to keep us from them. 
God must be known to be our rest, and therefore the best 
creature but a creature. O miserable world, where we can 
have no fire without smoke, and where our dearest friends 
must be our greatest grief; and when we begin in hope, in 
love, and joy, before we are aware we fall into an unanswer- 
able measure of distress. 

Learn by experience, when any condition is inordinately 
or excessively swect to thee, to say, ‘from hence must be my 
sorrow.” 


~ 
— 


PRACTICAL TRUTHS. 


Mr Eprror,—The perusal of an article in the last num- 
ber of your valuable Magazine, over the signature of «Wr, 
THE PEopLE,” has led me to reflect on many practical truths 
of the importance of which your readers cannot be too sensi- 
ble. I call them practical, for if deeply impressed on the pub- 
lic mind, they will change some of the practices of the times 
—they will excite the people to a course of action which will 
relieve them from their oppressive wants and meliorate their 
condition. 

Their moral condition, if rightly described in the remarks 
of «We, the People,” is by no means an enviable one. Ac- 
cording to the confessions, made in that article, they appear 
to be undecided on the most important questions,—they are 
halting between two opinions; indecision is a prominent feat- 
ure of their character; and with this indecision they appear 
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to be in an unpleasant and painful state of suspense—fluctuat- 
ing—doubting what part they will act in reference to the most 
important subject ever addressed to men. On the one hand, they 
are bound down to the earth by the selfish passions of their 
nature, as with a chainof iron: They are too ignorant of re- 
ligion to be duly sensible of their ignorance; they love their 
sins too well to renounce them, and their sensual pleasures 
too much to exchange them for those of a more exalted nature. 
On the other, they have just so much reverence for religion as 
to wish to have the Bible in their houses, and carelessly to at- 
tend on the ordinances of the gospels just regard enough for 
the best good of their children, to be willing that they should 
attend Sabbath Schools; but this from worldly and not reli- 
giousmotives. Conscience which has never been truly enlight- 
ened—which has often been silenced—tells them not the whole 
truth—that they are hastening to destruction—but just whis- 
pers *fyou are not perfectly safe—you must be better than you 
now are,” and prompts them to think that they will get reli- 
gion at some future day, not for its own sake or the honor of 
its blessed Author, but merely to escape the awful consequen- 
ces of their sins. In this state of mind they will not of course 
make personal efforts or devote their property to promote the 
cause of Christ—for they would go to heaven, not because it 
is a place of holiness, filled with the glory of God, but because 
they think it a place of refuge from the miseries of hell. 
Sex¥F is the idol which they adore, whether they worship at 
the shrine of wealth or of pleasure. 

Such is the morai state of the people, and this state corres- 
ponds with the phenomena which we daily witness; it ad- 
mits of almost every variety and shade of character; it accounts 
for the professed desire of the Bible, and of ministers, and 
for the reluctance with which any personal sacrifices are 
made to obtain them. To my mind it has suggested truths 
which ought to be reiterated again and again, till christians 
are roused from lifeless inactivity, inspired with moral cour- 
age which nothing can daunt, and united in their efforts to ac- 
celerate the works of reformation. 

ist. Whatever is done in this country to stem the torrent of 
corruption, and promote the cause of truth and holiness, Mus 
BE DONE BY THE PEOPLE. Our situation in this respect is 
peculiar. As a people we are making a solemn experiment on 
which the nations of the earth are gazing with admiration, 
and God and angels are looking down with intense interest, 
to see whether a great people can be so impressed with a 
sense of their national and individual responsibilities as to 
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engage simultancously in a warfare against irreligion and 
all its attendant vices which have so often enslaved and 
desolated the most flourishing kingdoms—and whether they 
will unite for the support of the means which the Lord insti- 
tuted—which have ever been found indispensable-—-to promote 
the cause of truth and extend its influence in the world. 

Our condition is unlike that of every other people. In Eu- 
rope the sword of the magistrate is wielded to suppress vice 
and immorality; the power of civil law is enforced to support 
religion; and the strong arm of government is extended to de- 
fend and perpetuate its ordinances. But in this country the 
sword of the magistrate is rusting in its scabbard; every spe- 
cies of corruption which popular sentiment favors, prevails 
with impunity; even stern justice looks upon deliberate mur- 
der with composure, without a frown, because the desperate, 
fiend-like act is thought HonoRABLE! We do not permit le- 
gislators to make laws for the church, to prescribe for us a 
system of faith or a form of worship. The authority of law 
does nothing for religion, but tolerate those principles which 
constitute the basis of liberty; it does nothing to enforce the 
rules of its cold morality, for the law has no power, is of no 
more account than blank paper, unless sustained and enforced 
by the moral sensibilities of the people. The restless, ever 
jealous spirit of faction which pervades every branch of our 
government—which survives every change—which excites the 
worst passions, creating discord, animosity and strife, dis- 
gorging the poison of its own nature in calumny and invect- 
ive through the medium of public prints over the whole face 
of our land—the existence of this spirit which is destined to 
Jive and reign, till our moral character as a nation is elevated 
and our public counsels are purified, imparts to our govern- 
ment an anti-christian, a demoralizing power, which threat- 
ens the destruction of liberty, virtue, of every public blessing 
which Heaven has granted us in answer to the prayers and 
blood of our Fathers. 

It is vain, then, to expect any aid from government, from 
Jaw or from civil authority in the arduous work of reform. 
Instead of accelerating, their influence retards the progress 
of truth, and is hostile to that righteousness which alune ex- 
alteth a nation. 4 reformation in morals there must be. 
Nothing else can save us. ‘The moral causes which work out 
the destruction of nations, are in extensive operation. Their 
power is tremendous: their progress is rapid: their effects are 
certain: they palsy the arm of government—they obliterate 
the sanctions of law—they trample on the authority of God 
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—~they efface from the hearts of the people, religion, virtue, 
integrity, honor, and when these are gone, the deep founda- 
tions of liberty are broken up; the springs of public and pri- 
vate prosperity are filled with deadly poison; the glory is de- 
parted; the people are ripened for the judgments of the Al- 
mighty; and no human power can avert them, and ruin is 
inevitable. If any thing is done to counteract the power 
of these moral causes—-to check the progress of vice, and 
promote the growth of public and private virtue—the cause 
of true religion, it must be done BY THE PEOPLE. And this 
truth should be reiterated in the ears of the people, till all who 
love God or their country awake from their sleep, and engage 
in earnest in the work before them. 

2. To effect the endin view, the obstacles which impede the 
progress and destroy the influence of truth must be removed. — 
‘These are numerous: ‘The prevalence of intemperance and its 
host of kindred vices—-gambling of every description—the 
haunts of dissipation, politely termed, places of innocent 
amusement—the violation of the Sabbath—profane swearing 
—and the alarming ignorance of the word of God—these evils 
which extensively prevail, are formidable obstacles to the pro- 
gress of religion. Instead of adopting the worldly prudence 
so fashionable at this day of keeping silence on these things— 
let christians expose the character of these evils in their true 
light-—for it is unseen by thousands who thoughtlessly embark 
for the sake of pleasure in the ingulphing current which bears 
them to destruction; let christians exhibit their character as 
revealed by the abject poverty and ruin of many around us, 
and the moral judgments of the people will be corrected. 
Let the pernicious effects of these practices be fully exhibited, 
and apologies for them will be less frequent; whatever there 
is of virtue in the people will be arrayed against them—and 
when the popular will rises to oppose them, they will be sup- 
pressed; and formidable obstacles to the progress of moral 
improvement will be removed. 

8. Real Christians must do this work.—It is in vain to ex- 
pect that irreligious men will adopt and pursue measures to 
effect a thorough reformation, till they are themselves reform- 
ed. They may see and in some measure feel its importance, 
but selfishness is too strong in their hearts, to allow them to 
make great sacrifices in behalf of religion. Thousands of 
them die, the victims of their unhallowed passions, but no one 
as a martyr to the cause of truth and holiness. If the church 
waits for the world to commence the work of reformation, 
she must wait forever. The experiment has been made: for 
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fifteen hundred years, christians instead of going to all na- 
tions and preaching the gospel to every creature—-waited and 
waited from age to age, as if to see whether religion has not 
some miraculous power to work its way through the world, 
without the use of those means which its blessed Author ap- 
pointed. And now they find that after fifteen hundred years 
the work must be recommenced with the very instruments 
which effected a moral revolution in the days of the Apostles. 
It must be recommenced by christians in the heart of this com- 
inunity, and its progress here will accelerate its progress 
abroad. Let christians be sensible of their responsibility— 
and know that it is for them to decide by their works, whether 
irreligion shall prevail till the tide of moral corruption swells 
and rolls its turbid waters over our land, blasting with de- 
struction the fair inheritance left us by our fathers—or whether 
the gospel shall multiply the triumphs of heavenly mercy, 
rescue thousands from temporal and eternal ruin, and diffuse 
its blessed and holy influences through the whole structure of 
society. Fellow christians, it is in your power to save this 
nation from sinking in the grave of liberty, in the gulph of 
destruction, where other nations have sunk; and to exert a be- 
nign and transforming influence on the character and des- 
tinies of millions. 

4. Fo do this great work there must be union: All who 
would have the holy religion of the gospel prosper in our 
country, must be united in their efforts, to bring its truths and 
precepts to bear with all their heavenly power on the minds of 
the people.—One reason why so little has been done in the 
cause of moral improvement in our southern country, is, be- 
cause there has been but little union among those who wish 
to do much. Their views and feelings have been harmonious, 
while their efforts have been divided or desultory. The in- 
fluence of demoralizing causes to be overcome in this work, 
is powerful. ‘The victory is not to be achieved by irregular 
skirmishing, or by a desultory attack. If ten thousand men 
were to go singly and separately to attack an equa! force, ar- 
rayed against them in one phalanx, they would meet with a 
disastrous and merited defeat. But let the assailants march to 
the conflict in one solid body, all united, directed and inspired 
by one spirit—the hope of victory—and victory will crown 
their arms with success. —Union in counsel and in action, is 
equally important in making an attack upon the hostile pow- 
ers arrayed by sin to oppose the progress of truth.—Is_ the 
fiery Legion of intemperance to be drivenf rom our shores?— 
fet all the temperate, then with one united voice publish his 
Vor. x1. No. 7.—JSuly, 1828, 46 
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character and proclaim his doom to the world, and brand his 
followers with the stigma of eternal infamy, and he shall find 
no more recruits in our community to reinforce his sinking 
hosts, Abashed and confounded they will shortly retreat to 
the shades of everlasting night. In like manner, Iet all who 
would suppress the haunts of dissipation, and rescue the 
christian Sabbath from shameful profanation, and discoun- 
tenace the alarming neglect of the word and ordinances of 
God—give a united expression of their sentiments by pre- 
cept and example, and they will do much to remove the great 
evils in question. Every thing is carried by numbers in this 
country; authority is vested, not in kings or in laws, but in 
the will of the many—and there are many, very many, who 
have principle enough to lament the existence of these evils, 
and who desire a reformation. Let them fearlessly, make 
known their will, and they shall persuade others to obey it. 

How easily may every destitute family in the state be fur- 
nished with a copy of the scriptures—not after two years—— 
but within three months, if those in every country, who are 
friendly to this cause, will unite their resources and efforts to 
furnish the supply in their respective counties. No difficulty 
would retard the progress of this noble cause, were those 
friendly to it induced to act simultancously, united, directed 
and animated by one and the same spirit. A concert of action 
like this in behalf of Sabbath Schools, would plant these nur- 
series of intelligence and piety in every neighborhood through 
our country. Let there be a similar union of resources, by 
subscriptions or otherwise, between the rich and the poor in 
every county and congregation, for the support of the ordin- 
ances of religion, of ministers of the gospel, and for the educa- 
tion of pious young men for the sacred office,—and shortly 
the people will have common sense enough on these subjects 
to be silent; even though avarice should not suffer them to 
know that “it is more blessed to give than to receive,” and to 
enjoy the privilege of honoring the Lord with their substance. 
Let christians put this moral machinery in operation, and 
many shall be persuaded to renounce their idolatry to Mam- 
mon and serve the living God. 

The truths which it has been my object to illustrate in these 
remarks, though plain and obvious, have never been deeply 
impressed on the minds of the people in our southern country. 
This is evident from their moral history. They have never felt 
their responsibilities.—And now there must be a reformation, 
This is confessed on all sides. Speculators, cold moralists, and 
temporizing christians have been exerting their influence tn 
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this work for half a century; men of honor have unblushingly 
contributed what they could, by publishing their honorable 
code of laws. But the work remains undone. ‘The vast ma- 
jority of the people are sinking under the baleful effects of ig- 
norance, vice and irreligion. It is time then, high time, for 
all who love God or their country, to try another expedient, 
and bring to this work the moral power of the gospel of Je- 
sus Christ. It is time for them to know that whatever is 
done, to promote the cause of truth and holiness, must be done. 
by them. They must remove the obstacles. Christians, every 
one in his place, must engage earnestly in this work. You, 
reader, have something to do, and it must be done quickly. 
All who love the Saviour, and all who desire the good of their 
children or of their country, must unite their strength and 
and wield with power the moral machinery of the church: 
and by their wnifed efforts in multiplying Sabbath Schools, and 
by increasing and extending the influence of the pulpit and 
of the press, they may bring the light and truth and the holy 
power of the gospel to bear upon the heart, and to transform 
the whole character and moral aspect of our wide spreading 
community. PHILODEMOS, 
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THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS 
OF CHRISTIANS. 


[Our apology for inserting the following extract, from the “Spirit of the 
Pilgrims,” in preference to original matter, is the importance of the subject 
which it illustrates. While christians of every denomination are laboring to 
extend the influence of the gospel, by increasing the number and extending 
the bounds of their respective churches, the knowledge and observance of 
their mutual rights, will, undoubtedly, contribute to the peace of the church 
of Christ, to which they all belong, and lessen the amount of evil speaking, 
both in the church and in the world. This article needs not our recom- 
mendation: the just and discriminating views of the writer and the clear- 
ness with which he presents them, will secure the attention of the reader 
and amply reward him for the time and labor of a perusal.—Ep.] 


By Christian denominations I mean, those who admit the 
inspiration of the Bible, and its fundamental doctrines, and 
afford credible evidence of piety. Churches, composed of per- 
sons of this description, bearing different names, are extended, 
and are extending, through our land. Within the city, and 
in the country, they exist, in the same local limits; and are 
continually, by their activity, exerting a beneficial influence. 


These considerations render it important that the rights of 
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each denemination should be understood, both by itself and 
by other denominations. For, as in civil respect, the States 
constitute a nation, and yet each State possesses its own 
independent rights; in like manner, though the churches of 
our Lord Jesus Christ are one body, they are many members, 
possessing their own independent rights. 

1. Every Christian denomination has a perfect right to avail 
itself of its own resources, numbers, wealth and enterprise. 

All these are providential advantages, placed in the hands 
of the pious, by our merciful creator, as constituting the tal- 
ents which they are to occupy till he come. ‘Those who have 
ten talents, in these respects, have nothing to boast of, pos- 
sessing nothing but what they have received; and those who 
possess but five, or two, or one, have no cause for murmuring 
orenvy. It is God who has made the distribution; and has 
he not a right to do what he will with his own? Shall our 
cye be evil, because he is good? 

In some districts of the United States, the Congregational- 
ists have had the ascendency; and in others, the Presbyteri- 
ans; and in others, the Baptists; while in one State, the 
Friends led the way; and in some places, the Methodists; and 
in others, the Episcopalians. ‘There are, in the different de- 
nominations, various degrees of talent, wealth, and zeal. 
Some have peculiar facilities for acquiring influence with one 
class of the community, and some, with another class. To 
all this variety of relative advantage, each denomination is 
entitled, upon principles of religious liberty, as really as men 
are entitled to their various civil rights. And, on the same 
principles, each denomination has a right to avail itself of its 
peculiar advantages, provided it does not encroach upon the 
rights of others. Especially is each denomination, in the ex- 
ercise of its rights, at perfect liberty to state its views and ar- 
guments on all those points in which it differs from other de- 
nominations, and to illustrate and defend them, in conversa- 
tion, and from the pulpit, and from the press. The exercise 
of this right is regarded, sometimes, as an indecorum, and as 
an attack upon other denominations. But if it be limited to di-. 
rect, candid statement and argument, without asperity, or any 
invidious language, it is not an attack upon any denomination. 
It is giving a reason for our own faith, and contending for it 
earnestly, as we are required to do; and is one of the ways 
employed by Providence, to invigorate sanctified intellect, 
and elicit truth. No one has any cause to complain that the 
Episcopalian attempts to establish the superiority of bishops 
to presbyters; nor that the Preshyterian attempts to establish 
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winisterial parity. The Baptist gives no just cause of offence 
in publishing his peculiar views on baptism and church order; 
nor the Congregationalist, in pablishing in opposition to those 
views. All may conduct their discussions in such a manner 
as to make them an offence; but all may conduct them with- 
out any such provocation, in the regular exercise of their 
own rights of edification and self-defence. Much causeless 
offence is taken in such cases from not understanding each 
other’s rights, or from an unwillingness that they should be 
enjoyed impartially by all. One limitation only is required 
in the exercise of these adventitious rights. They are to be 
confined to the use of intellectual and moral power, wholly 
exclusive of all legislative and political influence. If one 
denomination, availing itself of any adventitious influence, 
should attempt to augment its own power, and cripple the 
power of other sects, by legislation, this would be an injus- 
tice not to be endured; because, however Christians may seek 
their prosperity by legislation when they are all of one way, 
as the fathers of New England did, yet, when other denom- 
inations have arisen, and multiplied, no such legislative fa- 
voritism can be allowed, As all contribute according to their 
property, to support the civil government, they have a right 
to expect from it, exact and equal justice. 

2. Each denomination has a right to promote, directly anil 
earnestly, its own prosperity. 

It has a right to train up children with a designed refer- 
ence to their continuance in the way of their fathers; and to 
provide and multiply such a ministry as it approves; and to 
make such charitable disposition of the time, talents and 
property, of its members, as they approve, and as is likely to 
give their denomination weight and influence in society. 

All men are bound to promote earnestly the religion of Je- 
sus Christ, in some form. But when, in the exercise of re- 
ligious liberty, men are fully persuaded in the same mind and 


judgment, then they have a right to direct their combined en- 


ergies to the promotion of religion in that particular way 
which is most pleasing and edifying tothem. This is not sel- 
fishness. One denomination has no claim on another for aid, 
more than one farmer has claims on another for his time and 
money. They have separated from others, and united among 
themselves, from motives of choice and conscience; and they 
are at liberty to seek, directly and earnestly, the prosperity 
of their own denomination. 

There is, lam aware, a feeling in many, that ministers, 
and others who exert themselves for the prosperity of their 
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own sect, are narrow-minded and selfish. It may just as 
well be said that the farmer is narrow-minded and selfish, 
who exerts himself to bring his own tarm info a productive 
state. Christians may exert themselves selfishly for their 
particular denomination; but they may also exert themselves, 
with equal earnestness, benevolently. ‘The division of labor 
is the life of secular prosperity; and God, in his providence, 
avails himself of the same principle in permitting the exist- 
ence of different denominations. ‘There is but one limitation 
to the exercise of this right which, at the present, occurs to 
us. One denomination has no right to intermeddle with 
those, who, in any proper sense, may be regarded as belong- 
ing to another denomination. ‘The laborer is worthy of his 
hire. We may not dispossess a man in civil society of the 
fruit of his labor for our own emolument. And, in religious 
associations, each has a perfect right to the fruit of its own la- 
bor; and, though every man has a natural right to withdraw 
from his own denomination, no other denomination has a right 
to entice him to do it, in any other manner than by letting its 
light shine, in its own proper sphere. 

It would be wrong for two churches of the same denomin- 
ation to endeavor by stealth to supplant each other. It would 
create an insecurity which would destroy all confidence, and 
a collision of interests which would destroy all friendship; 
and, as men are constituted, it would produce provocation 
which would end in wrath, and strife, and evil speaking, in- 
consistent with Christian fellowship, and injurious to the gen- 
eral interests of Christ’s kingdom.. For the same reason, it 
is wrong for different denominations of Christians to endea- 
vor to supplant each other by stealth. The entire population 
in a Christian land, which is unconnected with any denomin- 
ation, may well attract the benevolent enterprise of all de- 
nominations; and in gathering these into the fold of Christ, 
each denomination may make full proof of its zeal, enterprise, 
numbers, piety or wealth. The world, also, is open before 
us; and in our judgment, happy, thrice happy, is that denom- 
ination who will be able to present the largest portion of man- 
kind rescued from idolatry, and reconciled to God, by its 
benevolent exertions. And we cannot but indulge the hope, 
that the time is at hand, when the entire zeal of Christian 
denominations will be turned away from pitiful, selfish, irri- 
tating efforts to proselyte from each other; and will flow forth, 
in deep and copious streams of benevolence, to proselyte the 
world, from the worship of idols, to the worship of the liv- 
ing God. 
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it was upon this principle, of not interfering with others 
in the benevolent effort to build up the cause of Christ, that 
Paul kepthimself aloof from the places where the other apostles 
had labored and planted churches; and that the prohibition 
was given to ministers and Christians, when all were of one 
denomination, not to be busybodies in other men’s matters. 
Indeed, this is a rule, the violation of which, every man con- 
demns, however much he may violate it toward others, when 
the violation of it is made to bear against his own society or 
denomination. 

S. It is a right of Christian denominations, being fully per- 
suaded in their own minds, to be steadfast and immoveable in 
their own way. 

Because under every modification of Christian doctrine or 
form of Christian worship, men may be pious and accepted 
of God, it does not follow that all denominations embrace 
the truth equally; or that, in either way there is the same - 
probability that men will be converted, or that they will 
be equally edified for heaven. It is our duty to choose our 
denomination, and then, fully persuaded in our own mind, to 
worship God in it, in sincerity and in truth, Some, suppos- 
ing it to be a matter of little consequence, to what denomina- 
tion they belong, can scarcely be said to belong to any. To- 
day they are here, and to-morrow there. But life is too 
short for a man to live long undecided in what way he will 
worship God, and promote actively his visible kingdom on 
earth; and is too short, also, for a man to be changing often 
from one way of worship to another. For the unstable as 
water, are not those who excel, cither in personal piety, or 
public usefulness. Besides, if a tree will produce just as 
good fruit, and just as much, in one vineyard as in another; 
it does not follow, that it ought, every year, to be plucked up 
by the roots, and set out in another vineyard. Such emigrat- 
ing trees would soon become trees without fruit, twice dead, 
plucked up by the roots. 

The result of our observation, in the course of a short life, 
is, that the men who are so catholic as to feel no preference 
for any particular denomination, but love all alike, praying 
and hearing, a little here, and a little there, and not much any 
where, are, in fact, men of no religious principle, and are 
only making merchandise of their religion, to answer the 
purposes of secalar gain, or alow ambition. There is a fish 
in the ocean, which never continues in one stay, but floats up 
and down with the tide, and bites only as it happens to meet 
a hook which is baited. Now these tide-fish in a religious 
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community, who are every where and no where, and bite only 
as the tide suits, and the hook is baited, are of little value to 
the cause of Christ, inany form. They seek their own selves, 
not Jesus Christ. The interests of religion are promoted by 
a precision of faith, and a decision of friendship and profes- 
sion, in some form of public worship. This steadfastness of 
character, when it hinders the invasions of proselyting zeal, 
is sometimes denominated stubborness, prejudice, and bigotry. 
But it is neither. Itis a full persuasion of what is right, 
which every man owes to his own soul, and to his children, 
and to his God. 

Such are the Righis of Christian denominations. The fol- 
lowing are some of the relative duties which they owe to each 
other. 

1. They are called to the exercise of mutual benevolence, or 
good will. 

This is obligatory upon individuals unallied by the ties of 
civil association, and upon all the members of the civil commu- 
nities, and even upon enemies. It is that charity which is the 
bond of perfectness, i. e. the temper which constitutes per- 
fect society. Its obligation results from our relations to each 
other as intelligent beings, and our capacities of enjoyment 
and usefulness; and exists, independent of personal character 
and individual desert. The glorious God, who is love, has 
set us the example. He feels benevolently toward his sinful 
family, and has given his Son to die for us all, and sends 
down his blessings upon the evil and the unthankful. In tho 
exercise of such benevolence toward all men, even enemies, 
Jesus Christ has bound us by his precept and by his example. 
But surely, on becoming Christians, we do not shake off these 
obligations of universal benevolence. It is the very object of 
the Gospel to revive it in our hearts, and of sanctification to 
perfect it under every form which the Christian church as- 
sumes. ‘That benevolent regard, then, which Christians owe 
to all men, and even to enemies, they do most certainly owe 
to each other. Under the influence of this general benevo- 
lence, each Christian denomination is bound to regard with 
pleasure the regular prosperity and usefulness of other Chris- 
tian denominations; and each is bound to render to the others, 
all assistance, when there is an opportunity, which is not in- 
consistent with its own lawful preservation and prosperity. 
Benevolence requires us to do good unto all men, and even 
unto enemies, as we have opportunity, but especially to those 
who are of the household of faith. 

2. Christian denominations are bound to regard each other 
with complacency, 
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Those feelings which we are bound to cultivate toward in- 
dividual Christians, whom we acknowledge as such, we are 
bound to cultivate towards churches which we allow to be 
churches of our Lord Jesus Christ. We may perceive in in- 
dividual Christians, defects of character, which we cannot 
regard with complacency; but this is no reason why we should 
not regard with approbation whatever excellent traits of 
character we may perceive. And we may see in other denom- 
inations, what to us may seem defects in organization and in 
practice; but this is no reason why we should withhold from 
them the tribute of brotherly love for those things which are 
true, and excellent, and of good report. ‘The disciples judged, 
that because a man, whom they found casting out devils, fol- 
lowed not them, therefore they were to regard him as an en- 
emy; but Jesus told them, No, he is not our enemy. He may 
not cast out devils in a manner as salutary as that in which 
you do it; but, if he cast them out at all, he is our friend, and 
is to be regarded as such. Now no denomination regards 
another as promoting the cause of Christ, in all respects, in 
the best manner. All think that their way of casting out de- 
vils is the best. But Jesus has decided that, while we may 
innocently indulge this partiality in our own favor, we must 
love one another, with a pure heart, fervently. We need not 
feel complacency in each other’s supposed defects; but we 
may, and we must rejoice, that the Gospel is preached, and 
that souls are saved, even though we should think the good 
done is accomplished in a way less perfect than our own. = It 
would be a sad thing, if real Christians could not be willing 
that sinners should be converted to God, and fitted for heaven 
in any way but the very best way, i. ec. in any way but their 
own. 

But, while it is, in our judgment, a duty which churches, 
composed of persons affording credible evidence of piety, owe 
to each other, to maintain Christian fellowship in the ordin- 
ances of the New Testament; no one church has a right to re- 
quire this of another, or to censure or condemn another 
church, which may not be able conscientiously to do what, to 
others, it may seem to be its duty to do. All Christians have 
a right to associate for the enjoyment of ordinances in that 
form, and on those conditions, which to them appear scriptu- 
ral; and no one who cannot comply with these conditions has 
any cause tocomplain. If there were no other church in the 
world, it would be different; but seeing we may have access to 
churches which can receive us, why should we insist that 
others should receive us who cannot do it conscientiously? 


You. xu. Vo. 7.—July, 1828. 47 
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wk Let Christian denominations study the Bible on this subject 
iad prayerfully, and cultivate Christian fellowship so far as they : 
1 are able to agree, and wait patiently for the day, when one 3 
i Lord, and one faith, and one baptism, will unite, in one blessed a 
a fellowship, the entire family of man. 4 
q | 3. The churches of our Lord, of different denominations, are rs 
i bound to unite their influence and exertions for the promotion of 4 
a religion and morality, on all those great points in which they 
Bi are happily united. 
| There are many things which different denominations can- 
; 


not accomplish alone, which may be reached by their united 
energies. ‘There is an influence of religion upon society, 
which no one denomination can exert—which the opposition 
of denominations to each other may hinder, and their union 
easily produce. Now it is for the interest of all Christian 
denominations, that the institutions of Christianity be re- 
garded with respect, and be practically observed; and the con- 
current opinion and influence of all denominations would go 
bi far to create a public opinion which no man could repeal, or 
Hig lightly disregard. And while this is possible, it is doubtless 
Na a duty which we owe to God, to endeavor to bring the judg- 
ment and conscience of the community into a subjection to 
the laws of Christ. Much might be done in this way to pre- 
») vent profane swearing, lewdness, the violation of the Sabbath, 
and all those vices which war against the soul. 
| Even the government of the nation may be made to feel the 
| restraining and purifying influence of Christian morality, and 
may be moved, to cooperate, in its proper sphere and man- 
ner, in strengthening the laws of Christ, and extending the 
empire of the Gospel. Why should governments respect 
their constituents, and consult their wishes on all subjects, but 
\ the subject of religion? God be praised that they are never 
to legislate for our consciences. But if governments often 
represent the vices of their constituents, and help to destroy 
those religious liberties which they are established to protect, 
can any good reason be assigned why they should not repre- 
f sent the virtues of their constituents, and lend their influence 
| to favor, in their proper sphere and manner, those religious 
i ai institutions which lie at the foundation of civil liberty? Rulers 
t are generally disposed to treat with respect the known wishes 
of their constituents; and can the churches of our Lord, of 
ii different denominations, united in so many points of vital in- 
H | terest, forbear to combine their influence, and cause their 
wishes to be understood by their rulers and not be guilty? 
Why should all the moral influence of our sanctified nature 
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be excluded? No doubt, the Christian denominations of this 
Jand, are called, by the God of heaven, to engage ina great 
work of pacification, of mutual benevolence, and public use- 
fulness, of which, as yet, we have scarcely formed a concep- 
tion. 





— 


~ | Keview. 





REVIEW.—Sermons delivered on various occasions, by Lyman 
Beecner, D.D.--Boston: T. R. Marvin, 1828—8yo, pp. 367. 


Tuts volume contains nine sermons, preached on various oc- 
casions, beginning as far back as 1806, on the following subjects: 
The Government of God desirable. The Remedy for Duelling. A 
Reformation of Morals Practicable and Indispensable. The Build- 
ing of Waste Places. The Bible a Code of Laws. The Design, 
Rights and Duties of Local Churches. The Faith once delivered to 
the Saints. Resources of the Adversary, and Means of their De- 
struction. The Memory of our Fathers. In a closely printed 
Appendix of fifty pages there is a Reply to a Review of the 
Sermon entitled, «The Faith once delivered to the Saints,?? 
published in the Christian Examiner, a publication conducted 
by those called, Unitarian, or Liberal Christians. To this 
Reply, no answer has been given: the Unitarian Reviewer, 
it seems, has been silenced, or perhaps annihilated, by the 
strong defence of truth which it presented before him. We 
would recommend the history of this controversy to those 
who tremble for the Ark of God as often as they hear the 
clangor of arms wieldedl in its defence. If we do not greatly 
mistake in our endeavors to trace effects to those causes 
which God is pleased to use to produce them; controversy or 
thevlogical discussion, has, during the last few years, greatly 
promoted the progress, and is this moment adding to the in- 
creasing influence, of truth and holiness in the churches of 
Boston and its vicinity. It ought not to be forgotten, how- 
ever, that the good effects resulting from controversy, depend 
in a great measure on the spirit and manner in which it is 
conducted. Let those who defend the truth, speak and de- 
fend the truth in love; let them--—whatever the advocates of 
error may do--temper their arguments with the spirit and 
meekness of the gospel. Truth presented in this spirit, with 
a becoming firmness, disarms opposition and finds its way to 
the hearts, where recrimination would only excite unholy pas- 
sions and close every avenue to the understanding. 
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But to return to Dr Beecher’s new book:—It is now too 
late for us to decide on the merits of these sermons: for sev- 
eral of them were published at different times some years 
since, and all of them have been before the public in the form 
of pamphlets; and the decision of the public was pronounced 
and reiterated wherever they were read, long before they were 
collected into the volume in which they have found their way 
tous. Prudence, therefore, as well as judgment, forbids that 
we should array ourselyes against the decision of the public, 
and we, of course, have notiing to do, but to re-echo public 
opinion, and recommend this book to our readers, and this we 
do for two reasons: And, 

1. Because it contains the views of the Orthodox churches 
in New England, on various and important pointsof doctrine. 
As these churches are represented in the highest judicatory of 
our church, and are also united with us in their efforts to pro- 
mote the great cause of Missions both at home and abroad, 
we think it important that their views of religious truth and 
duty should be fully known in every part of our church. The 
members of our church certainly ought to know the religious 
character of those with whom they unite in the sacred and 
benevolent work of propagating the gospel of Christ in hea- 
then nations; and to know their character we must know their 
creed. We wish therefore that their sentiments may be more 
generally known,—and this, instead of destroying, we are 
confident, will cement and strengthen the union which happily 
subsists between our church and the orthodox of New Eng- 
land. This union appears to us important, not only to them, 
but to the prosperity and enlargement of the Presbyterian 
church. It tends to cool the zeal of bigotry, to exclude the 
spirit of sectarism, and to promote liberal (we use the word 
in its proper, not its popular, sense) christianity. We do not 
wish our church to become sectarian, because it has the best 
system of government and discipline: we do not wish it to 
separate from others, who hold ‘the faith once delivered to 
the Saints,” in the holy enterprise of preaching the gospel 
among all nations. We do not wish tosce this cause tarnish- 
ed, or its progress retarded by the paralyzing efforts af sec- 
tarism. The influence of a correspondence and of wnited ex- 
ertion to promote the cause of Christ, between our church and 
other orthodox churches, is a most salutary and important in- 
fluence. We hope, therefore, it will be increased and extended 
till its benign power is felt in every dark corner of the earth. 

From the history of other churches we may learn what 
would be the effects of a separation from evangelical associa- 
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tions in the cause of benevolent enterprise. Should the Pres- 
byterian church, withdraw from others in this cause—we ven- 
ture to predict her future history: instead of looking abroad 
with compassion on the world lying in wickedness before her 
— instead of carrying the standard of the cross and planting it 
in the heart of Satan’s empire,—her eyes will be fastened and 
rivetted to the walls, and her energies will be wasted in defend- 
ing the entrenchments, which surround her own little encamp- 
ment. Her sons, instead of building up and beautifying the 
temple of the Lord, which is destined to become the joy and 
the glory of the whole earth, will exhaust their strength and 
spend their lives in petty contentions with their neighbors 
who happen to find fault with the scaffolding, reared for their 
convenience, merely to facilitate their labors. On this scaf- 
folding they will linger, night and day, watching for the ap- 
proach of an enemy, like centinels on the walls of a besieged 
city, till the very outworks become as sacred in their eyes as 
the temple itself, or the holy altar on which they should offer 
their morning and evening sacrifice. If it be said that all 
this is mere conjecture or prophetical theory—we answer, it 
is theory built on facts;—theory which we might illustrate by 
the records of more than one church in our own country. 
We therefore hope that the church which regards us as mem- 
bers, will continue to unite with others of like character in 
the great work of preaching the gospel to every creature: 
and the progress of this work we believe will more fully ex- 
hibit, more gloriously illustrate, more boldly defend, and 
more effectually propagate “the Faith once delivered to 
the Saints,” than the Confession of Faith itself. And this 
union of effort which the Lord regards with peculiar favor, 
we doubt not will be strengthened by just views of the system 
of faith and practice, so efficiently inculcated by the orthodox 
churches of New England. With all our attachment to our 
church then, and we are sincerely attached to it—and with 
all our southern feelings,—and we are not charged with a 
want of love to our country,—we recommend most heartily 
to our brethren, this volume of Sermons, as a faithful and Iu- 
cid exposition of the theology of those who are united with us 
in the most important enterprise in which our church has 
ever been engaged. 

But there are other considerations which claim for this 
volume an attentive perusal. Dr Beecher’s Sermons may be 
read with profit; and this is more than can be said of most 
sermons. Of the many, the very many to be seen on the 
shelves of a Theological Book store, very few in our estima- 
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tion are worth the time and labor of a careful perusal. It is 
not enough, that a book be negatively good,—that is, contain 
no striking defects—-in order to merit a reading; it must have 
positive excellence. The volume before us is not like many 
others merely a collection of common place remarks, pretty 
well expressed on good subjects, free from all fault, just such 
a book as a good man would not wish to condemn—but it is 
a lucid and forcible illustration of many important truths. 
The doctor’s mind appears to be transparent as the holy wa- 
ters of the sanctuary: his perceptions of his subject are clear 
and strong, and are clearly and forcibly expressed in lan- 
guage corresponding with the vividness and power of his own 
impressions. In argument he wields a two edged sword, the 
sword of the spirit—he aims his blows with unerring certainty 
at the very heart of error—he strikes——and the hapless vic- 
tim falls. His book in short is one of the few which every 
young minister and every student ought to read, to learn how 
to think and to reason and to exhibit his thoughts in that light 
and order which will produce conviction and make others 
think. 

As a specimen of his style and manner, we make a few 
brief quotations from the sermon entitled, «The Memory of 
our Fathers,” delivered at Plymouth, Mass. on the 22d of 
December, 1897, the anniversary of the landing of the Pil- 
erims. His text is Rev. xxi, 5. nd he that sat upon the 
throne said, Behold I make all things new. In the introduc- 
tion he briefly notices the state of moral ruin in which the 
vast majority of the world’s population have, in every age, 
been suffering under the threefold curse of civil, intellectual 
and spiritual bondage; and all this while the powers of man, 
if rightly directed, may as well bless the world and make it 
the abode of peace as to fill it with guilt and suffering and 
wretchedness. The gloomy forebodings awakened by the 
dark history of the past, which has led many to conclude 
that the condition of man in respect to any universal and 
abiding melioration, is hopeless—are dispelled by the text 
which is a voice from heaven announcing the approach of 
help from above. “He that sitteth upon the throne saith—- 
Behold I make all things new.” «The renovation here an- 
nounced is a moral renovation which shall change the charac- 
ter and condition of man.” Many doubt whether it will ever 
be effected—but he who sits on the throne—who has all power 
in heaven and on earth, has determined to accomplish it. It is 
as certain as though it were already done. He will undoubt- 
edly effect it by the instrumentality of men, and our author 
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proceeds to mention the great changes which must take place 
in the civil and religious condition of nations in order to its 
accomplishment. 1. ‘Che monopoly of the soil must be abol- 
ished. 2. There must be a great change in the prevailing 
forms of government; the mass of mankind must be enlight- 
ened and made capable of self-government. 3. The rights of 
conscience must be restored to man; and religious establish- 
ments and spiritual tyranny destroyed. To the perfection of 
this work a great example was wanting, of which the world 
might take knowledge, ‘But where,” he asks, ‘should such 
an experiment be made?’’ He here points out the obstacles to 
such an experiment in Europe, Asia and Africa, where des- 
potism or barbarism was holding their millions in darkness, 
and by a brief retrospect of the history of this nation, he 
shews that God in his good providence has been exhibiting to 
the world an example on these western shores, of a people 
‘‘who recognise the equal rights of man--who give the soil 
to the cultivator, and self-government and the rights of con- 
science to the people.” He then remarks: 


‘The history of our nation is indicative of some great design to 
be accomplished by it. It is a history of perils and deliverances, 
and of strength ordained out of weakness. The wars with the 
savage tribes, and with the French, and at last with the English, 
protracted expense, and toil, and blood, through a period of one 
hundred and fifty years. No nation, out of such weakness, ever 
became so strong; or was guided through such perils to such safe- 
ty. <‘‘If it had not been the Lord who was on our side, now may 
Israel say; if it had not been the Lord who was on our side, when 
men rose up against us: then they had swallowed us up quick, 
when their wrath was kindled against us: then the waters had over- 
whelmed us, the stream bad gone over our soul: then the proud 
waters had gone over our soul.”? These deliverances, the enemy 
beheld with wonder, and our Fathers with thanksgiving and praise. 
But, in the whole history of the world, God has not been accus- 
tomed to grant signal interpositions, without ends of corresponding 
magnitude to be answered by them. Indeed, if it had been the de- 
sign of heaven to-establish a powerful nation, in the full enjoyment 
of civil and religious liberty, where all the energies of man might 
find scope and excitement, on purpose to show the world by experi- 
ment, of what man is capable; and to shed light on the darkness 
which should awake the slumbering eye, and rouse the torpid mind, 
and nerve the palsied arm of millions; where could such an experi- 
ment have been made but in this country, and by whom so auspi- 
ciously as by our Fathers, and by what means so well adapted to 
that end, as by their institutions? ‘The course which is now adopted 
hy christians of all denominations, to support and extend, at home 
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and abroad, religious and moral influence; would seem to indicate 
the purpose of God to render this nation, extensively, the almon- 
ers of his mercy to the world.’-—pp. 301, 302. 

‘The revivals of religion which prevail i in our land among chris- 
tians of all denominations, furnish cheering evidence of the pres- 
ence of evangelical doctrine, and of the power of the Spirit by 
which the truth is to be made efficacious in the salvation of man- 
kind. These revivals are distinguished by their continuance 
through a period of thirty years; by their extent, pervading the 
nation; by their increasing frequency in the same places; by their 
rapidity and power, often changing, in a few weeks, the character 
of towns and cities, and even of large districts of country. An 
earnest of that glorious time when a nation shall be born in a day, 
they purify our literary institutions, and multiply pastors and mis- 
sionaries to cheer our own land, and enlighten distant nations. 

‘They are without a parallel in the history of the world, and are 
constituting an era of moral power entirely new. Already the 
churches look chiefly to them for their members and pastors, and 
for that power upon public opinion, which retards declension, and 
gives energy to law and voluntary support to religious institutions. 

‘These revivals then, falling in with all these antecedent indica- 
tions, seem to declare the purpose of God to employ this nation in 
the glorious work of renovating the earth.’—-p. 303. 

‘Let this nation go on, then, and maltiply its millions and its re- 
sources, and bring the whole under the influence of our civil and 
religious institutions, and with the energies of its concentrated be- 
nevolence send out evangelical instruction; and who can calculate 
what our blessed instrumentality shall have accomplished, when 
He who sitteth upon the throne shall have made all things new. 

‘If Swartz, and Buchanan, and Vanderkemp, and Carey, and 
Martyn, and Brainerd, could, each alone, accomplish so much; 
what may not be expected from the energies of such a nation as 
this? Fifty such men as Paul the Apostle, unaided by the resources 
of systematic benevolence, might evangelize the world. What 
then may not be accomplisted by a nation of freemen, destined in 
little more than half a century to number its fifty millions? 

‘If we consider also our friendly relations with the South Ameri- 
can States, and the close imitation they are disposed to make of our 
civil and literary institutions, who can doubt that the spark which 
our Forefathers struck will yet enlighten this entire continent? But 
when the light of such a hemisphere shall go up to heaven, it will 
throw its beams beyond the waves—-it will shine into the darkness 
there, and be comprehended; it will awaken desire, and hope, and 
effort, and produce revolutions and overturnings, until the world ts 
free, 

‘From our revolutionary struggle, proceeded the revolution in 
France, and all which has followed in Naples, Portugal, Spain, and 
Greece; and though the bolt of every chain has been again driven, 
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they can no more hold the heaving mass, than the chains of Xerxes 
could hold the Hellespont vexed with storms. Floods have been 
poured upon the rising flame, but they can no more extinguish it 
than they can extinguish the fires of Atna. Still it burns, and still 
the mountain heaves and murmurs; and soon it will explode with 
Voices, and thunderings, and great earthquakes. ‘Then will the 
trumpet of jubilee sound, and earth’s debased millions will leap 
from the dust, and shake off their chains, and cry, ‘‘Hosanna to 
the Son of David.’—-pp. 304, 305. 


Our limits do not permit us to follow our author and view 
the solemn and responsible duty of making great efforts to 
spread abroad the light of salvation and the knowledge of our 
free institutions over the face of the whole earth--a duty, a 
work to which God is loudly calling this nation by his word 
and his providence. He addresses this solemn call to chris- 
tians of every denomination. He calls on rulers and people 
of every class and age and sex, to unite and be co-workers 
with Him in making all things new. If any refuse to act in 
their proper sphere in promoting this great cause—-they do it 
at the peril of their immortal souls. And they will shortly 
answer for it at the judgment seat of Jesus Christ who will 
give toevery man according to his works. 

We give one more extract, illustrative of the character of 
the Puritans,—a character which we did not formerly justly 
appreciate—-and which, we fear, many of their descendants 
do not estimate aright. 


‘Surely,’ says the doctor, ‘no nation ever had less occasion to 
be ashamed of its ancestry, or more occasion for gratulation in that 
respect; for while most nations trace their origin to barbarians, the 
foundations of our nation were laid by civilized men—-by christians. 
Many of them were men of distinguished families, of powerful tal- 
ents, of great learning, of pre-eminent wisdom, of decision of char- 
acter, and of most inflexible integrity. And yet, not unfreqnently, 
they have been treated as if they had no virtues; while their sins 
and follies have been sedulously immortalized in satirical anecdote. 
The influence of such treatment of the Fathers is too manifest. It 
creates and lets loose upon their invaluable institutions the Vandal 
spirit of innovation and overthrow; for after the memory of our 
Fathers shall have been rendered contemptible, who will appreci- 
ate and sustain their institutions? ‘THe Memory or our Fatuers,”’ 
should be the watchword of liberty throughout the land;—for, im- 
perfect as they were, the world before, had not seen their like, nor 
will it soon, we fear, behold their like again. Such models of moral 
excellence, such apostles of civil and religious liberty, such shades 
of the illustrious dead, looking down upon their descendants with ap- 
probation or reproof, according as they follow or depart from the 
Vou. xu. Wo. 7.—July, 1828. 48 
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! good way, constitute a censorship inferior only to the eye of God; 


~-and to ridicule them is national suicide. 

‘The persecutions instituted by our Fathers, have been the occa- 
sion of ceaseless obloquy upon their fair fame. And truly it was a 
fault of no ordinary magnitude that, sometimes, they did persecute. 
But let him, whose ancestors were not ten times more guilty, cast 
the first stone, and the ashes of our Fathers will no more be distur- 
bed. Theirs was the fault of the age, and it will be easy to show, 
that no class.of men had at that time approximated so nearly to just 
apprehensions of religious liberty; and that it is to them that the 
world is now indebted for the more just and definite views which. 
prevail. More exclamation and invective has been called forth by 
the few instances of persecution by the Fathers of New England, 
than by all the fires which lighted the realm of Old England for 
centuries, and drove into exile, thousands of her most valuable 
subjects. 

‘The superstition and bigotry of our Fathers are themes, on which 
some of their descendants, themselves far enough from superstition, 
if not from bigotry, have delighted to dwell. But when we look 
abroad, and behold the condition of the world compared with the 
condition of New England, we may justly exclaim, ‘‘Would to God 
that the ancestors of all the nations had been not only almost, but 


altogether such bigots as our Fathers were!” ’—pp. 305—307. 


— 


WOMEN NOT UNEQUAL TO MEN. 
Mark her majestic fabric, she’s a temple 
Sacred by birth and built by hands divine; 
Her soul’s the Deity that lodges there, 
Nor is the pile unworthy of the God. Darven. 


Messrs Epitrors,—lI never would have meddled with so 
crooked a subject as this, but for the conviction that mistaken 
opinions on the inequality of women have given currency to 
many practical errors in female education. My attention 
has been directed to this subject by a collection of quotations 
I have just met with, from ancient and modern poets of which 
woman is the subject. These passages purport to describe 
the moral character, genius and condition of women in the 
several ages and countries in which they were written. They 
form a strange medley of praise and censure, flattery and 
abuse, love and hatred, wisdom and folly, &. It is amusing 
to see What variety of sentiment and opinion the world enter- 
tains on this subject. Were it a subject of pure philosophy or 
metaphysics—wholly untangible, diversity of opinion could 
well be accounted for. But since it is so sensible and so tan- 
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gible a subject as woman—affording such a multitude of facts 
—facts too, of so decided a character, on which to rest our 
opinions—it is strange that there should yet be such diversity 
of sentiment. 

In noticing the views of a few writers on the character and 
equality of women, I begin with Milton. 


** Out of my sight, thou serpent; that name best 

** Befits thee: with him leagued, thyself as false 

“ And hateful: nothing wants, but that thy shape 

‘* Like his and color serpentine may show 

“ Thy inward fraud; to warn all creatures from thee.” 


Again in another philippic, he says, 


“ Thy all is but a show, 
‘¢ Rather than solid virtue; all but a rib, 
** Srooked by nature, bent as now appears 
“More to the part sinister—” 
In the same strain, 
“ Oh why did God——create this last, 
“ This novelty on earth—this fair defect 
* Of nature !” 


Dryden, in his ‘Spanish Friar,” describes woman as an 
insignificant toy, 


*‘ Made from the dross and refuse of a man.” 
And Rowe, 


‘“‘ Their affectations, pride, ill-nature, noise, 
“ Proneness to change, even as the toy that pleased them, &c.” 


Shakspeare, in his inimitable manner, has given us many 
very severe tirades on women—one of which is the following, 
relating chiefly to the moral qualities of the sex, 


“‘ There is no motion 
“ That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 
‘It is the woman’s part: be it lying, note it 
«The woman’s; flattering, hers; deceiving, hers; 
“*‘ Ambitions, covetings,—change of prides, disdain, 
“‘ Nice longings, slanders, mutability, 
“ All faults that may be named, nay, that hell knows, 
“ Why, hersin part, or all; but rather all; 
*¢ For even to vice 
‘* They are not constant, but are changing still 
* One vice but of a minute old, for one 
** Not half so old as that.”’ CrmseEtine, Act II. 


These are only a few instances, from fhe many which might 
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be quoted, of the malevolence of poets against women. Num- 
berless quotations from the first writers of prose might be 
adduced to the same point. We will add one or two from 
Swift. Speaking of the predisposition of ladies, when to- 
gether, to spend their time in talking about lace and fans and 
the cut and color of their dresses—he says to a young lady 
to whom he is writing; «‘When I consider this trait in your 
sex, I cannot conceive you to be human creatures, but a sort 
of species, hardly a degree above a monkey, which has more 
diverting tricks than any of you; is an animal less mischiev- 
ous and expensive, and, for aught I know, would become bro- 
cade as well.” On the discipline of her mind, he says; 
«You need not fear of becoming learned and conceited, for 
there is an easy remedy for this, if you once consider, that 
after all the pains you may be at, you never can arrive, in 
point of learning to the perfection of a school-boy. 

These passages show what have been the sentiments of 
men on this subject in times past.—In short—from the Apos- 
tolic to the present age, it has ever been asserted, (and few 
have been so hardy as to doubt it,) that woman is “the weaker 
vessel.” It has ever been maintained, of course, that they 
are naturally vain, fond of flattery, and easily duped. They 
lave been regarded, by many as unsusceptible of high intel- 
lectual cultivation, and therefore, to attempt to bestew this 
on them, has been thought to be time and money lost. It has 
even been ridiculed by men of acknowledged good sense in 
other matters: and their early discipline and education gen- 
erally have been conducted on the supposed fact, that they 
are incapable of the same degree of cultivation that men are 
capable of. And here I would remark; 

1. So far as strength of intellect or susceptibility of mental 
culture is concerned, it is unfair to pronounce women inferior 
to men, because, it has never yet been the custom to educate 
them like men--to bring them to the same discipline—to ex- 
ercise their reason in the same way—and to store their minds 
with the same objects of taste and of thought. Long estab- 
lished custom, supported by popular prejudice, has not allow- 
ed to woinen the same kind and degree of mental discipline, 
as to men; so that the decision of their inferiority is made 
upon a supposition wholly unfounded. Again, we cannot 
help being a little suspicious of the conclusion, from another 
consideration; which is, that men, who claim this superiority, 
are both parties and judges in the case. In this it must be 
admitted, that we act ungenerously towards the fair. Such, 
generally, are our prejudices against giving them a manly 
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education, that we take pains to train them up to weakness 
and folly and then upbraid them for it, and reproach tiem for 
being fools. We ourselves are the cause of the fault we com- 
plain of. 

The plain fact is this, custom, opinion and prejudice have 
assigned to woman a certain rank or condition in society,— 
have fixed the limits of her education—and even prescribed 
the kind and quantity of her amusements. Who ever passes 
these bounds is in danger of being branded with ‘innovater”’ 
—‘‘masculine”’ Amazon” or “romp.” ‘Their amusments 
are contrived for them rather as they are women than as they 
are reasonable creatures. ‘Thus, their toilette is considered, 
their great scene of business; the well adjusting of their hair 
is reckoned a very good morning’s work; and to make an ex- 
cursion to a merchant’s or milliner’s shop, is allowed to give 
them so great a fatigue as to render them unfit for business 
all day. 

oe are not allowed to be independent—to think or to 
act independently. ‘They are mere creatures of subordination 
—dependent on popular opinion—not allowed to exercise their 
judgment or reason at all except in the narrow province partic- 
ularly assigned them. ‘Thus, in matters of taste and fashion, 
females have always been, or have always imagined themselves 
to be, much more dependent on popular opinion, whether ra- 
tional or irrational in its dictates, than men; I see no good 
reason for this. I know not why a woman should sacrifice 
her better judgment here to that of others, any more than 
One man should sacrifice his to another: or than her self-styled 
lord and master should give up his. Yet, if a woman take the 
lead in attempting to overthrow a fashion, or a custom, however 
foolish, she is branded at once with the epithet of innovater. 
Independence of character is considered unfemenine, and the 
right of female self-judgment, though recognised in theory, is 
never allowed in practice by the voice of the public: and what 
is the consequence of such caprice? This—that whenever 
any foolish custom has gotten established among the fair, it 
must be forever perpetuated; because, forsooth, though females 
may originate nonsense and folly—and be approbated for it, 
since this is the province which popular sentiment has assign- 
ed to them—yet they may not originate reason, because this 
is out of their province. 

The common opinion is, that women are inferior to men. 
My opinion is that they are not naturally inferior;—they are 
only different from men. That they are different from men 
both in their physical and intellectual constitution ali will ad- 
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mit. Now what I contend for, is this: that though different, 
they may, at the same time, be equal to men, to all intents and 
purposes;—that their intellect is susceptible of as high culti- 
vation—of acquiring as great a degree of strength, though if 
may be of a different character;—and that the productions of 
that intellect, may be as valuable, as able, as worthy of ad- 
miration and in as good taste, as the productions of men on 
thesame subjects. Still, they would he different. If the male 
productions discovered more energy, more steadiness of mind 
in the investigation;—-the female would show more felicitous 
transitions from thought to thought—finer touches, and finer 
creations of the imagination-—more that would please the 
fancy and move the heart. 

As respects moral and intellectual powers, women are not in- 
ferior to men.—This is our position. We shall not attempt to 
prove it from craniology or any other ology, for as to the 
bumps, we freely confess we know but little about them. We 
will only remark that the female cranium is very good,-—very 
well shaped, and does not differ essentially, in any thing, 
from the male cranium. We can see but little sexual differ- 
ence—and not much difference among those of the same sex: 
though I would lay any wager, that I could pick out the cra- 
nium of Ann Royal, author of «The Black Book,” and that 
of a certain very silly, very crazy gentleman, from the skulls 
of a whole continent. 

Women differ from men in physical structure or animal or- 
ganization, but this difference alone does not prove them infe- 
rior, even in this respect. ‘They are no less fitted for the of- 
fices and appointments of life. The more you train them 
like men, the nearer will you bring them in strength of body 
and agility of limb and hardiness of bone and muscle to an 
equality with men in physical powers. Among savage nations 
the whole drudgery and burden of life, is thrown upon the fe- 
males: They are here trained to hardship, and consequently 
we find them as able to endure it as the men. This custom 
among savages, probably originated either in the opinion 
among them—that the physical powers of ihe females were, 
by nature, equal or nearly equal to those of the men—and that 
the females were made to be the slaves and pack-horses of the 
men—or else in the belief that their minds were of inferior 
mould, and that on this account, they were fit only to serve 
the males;—or, perhaps this* custom arose from both these 
circumstances combined. In either case it suits our purpose. 


*We do not think that savages ever reason or philosophize much on this 
subject.—Eps, 
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*«‘Education,” says Blackwood in an article on this subject, 
‘will do much, but it cannot'do every thing. It may now 
and then produce a woman stronger in body and stronger in 
mind, than many who are thought strong men. But then all the 
education in the world will never produce a woman as strong as 
the strongest man either in mind or in body; and all the train- 
ing in the world will never make the female part of the hu- 
man family equal in strength——I mean downright and absolute 
strength, to the male part of the human family. Education 
will never do this until it shall be able to give a mane to the 
Lioness and plumage and voice to the female bird. But then 
the female will always be endowed with other properties in a 
greater degree then the male.” If, after this training, the 
male has more absolute strength the female will have more 
agility and flexibility of limb; each will have some properties 
of which the other is destitute either wholly or in part. It is 
unphilosophical, therefore, to say that women are inferior to 
men in physical structure, because they are not the same.— 
Lo be continued. 
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Curious Historical Memoranda,—About the middle of the eleventh cen- 
tury it was asserted and believed, that an equestrian statue, in the square of 
Taurus, was secretly inscribed with a prophecy how the Russians in the last 
days should become masters of Constantinople. Gibbon remarks, ‘“Per- 
haps the present generation may yet behold the accomplishment of a rare 
prediction of which the style is unambiguous, and the date unquestionable.” 
—Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. x, p. 233. As a kind of indication that 
this prediction is about to be verified, the following curious coincidences are 
noticed. The first Roman Emperor as well as the last, was named Augus- 
tus.—The founder of Constantinople was the Emperor Constantine; the 
last Emperor, who was slain at the capture of Constantinople by the Turks, 
was a Constantine. The Turkish Sultan’s name who took Constantinople 
was Mahomet. The present Sultan’s name is Mahomet. 


In Artificiai Hand.—The following deserves a record among the numer- 
ous proofs of the progress of the arts, which, it seems, are in this age de- 
signed to afford relief to the halt and maimed. 

An artificial hand has been made by Mr John Veith, dentist, of Edinburgh, 
which is constructed so as to answer most necessary purposes: the joints 
of the thumb and fingers are all complete; and besides being able to man- 
age a knife and fork with ease, the person using it can, by the action of a 
spring, hold a book, make a pen, and do many other things with equal fa- 
cility. When not in use, the artificial hand, covered with a glove, can be * 
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placed in any position the wearer chooses, and is then not distinguishable 
from the natural one, 


Cause and Cure of Stammering.—Dr M‘Cormac, a talented and ingenious 
physician of Belfast, is about to publish an essay on the cause and cure of 
stammering, which he has discovered. His treatment of this affliction has 
beeninvariably successful; and the simplicity of the theory, whilst it is con- 
firmatory of its truth, makes us wonder that the real nature of the com- 
plaint has been so long unknown. Stammering is caused by attempting to 
speak when the lungs are void, or nearly void of air. Let any one try to ar- 
ticulate under such circumstances, and he will find the effort followed by 
those convulsive strainings and contortions that attend upon habitual stam. 
mering. Thecure is performed by directing the person affected to breathe 
out, or expire, with all his force, whilst he pronounces the letters of the al- 
phabet or similar sounds, slowly and one by one. From this he proceeds to 
simple words, then short sentences, then those that are complex, always 
following the same plan. The time requifed for the completion of the cure 
is of course proportioned to the inveteracy of the habit. A mement’s re- 
fiection will explain the failure of the common remedies, where the plan is 
merely to speak slowly, or in a sing-song tone, without attending to the 
state of the lungs. Simple as this theory and the remedy appear, they 
have never been in print before. As very great benefit must accrue from 
the publication, the ingenious discoverer is entitled to high credit for thus 
prefering public duty to motives of private emolument.—London Weekly 
Review. 


Longevity.—A negro woman died in Jamaica lately aged 140 years. She 
well remembered the destruction of Port Royal by an earthquake in 1692! 
What associations do not such persons raise in the reflecting mind! They 
are living beings, and yet not of present time. I have somewhere read of 
a woman who died at Beauvais in 1710, and who remembered when Henry 
IV, besieged Amiens, which was in 1593 or 4. What an interesting conver- 
sation might have happened between these two persons respecting events, 
from 1593 to 1700, and what a yet more interesting one between the reader 
of 1825 and the negress. He might talk of what till then seemed matter 
of bye-gone history. The negress might say, “I knew a woman who saw 
Henry [V, and Elizabeth, Shakspeare and Raleigh, Bacon and Johnson, 
James I, and Charles I., Cromwell, Milton, Charles Ul., James II., and I 
might say, William and Anne, and the four Georges, one of whom reigned 
nearly sixty years.” What countless millions were born and were dust— 
what mighty events happened—what turmoilings arose and died away, while 
only two women ate, drank, and slept out their protracted existence! 


Astronomical Discoveriee—In the month of February, 1825, Mr Struve 
undertook, with the large telescope made for him at Munich, a general 
view of the heavens, visible at Dorpat—having especially in view the dou- 
ble stars. After two years indefatigable labor he has discovered that of 
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more than 120,050 stars, 6300 belonged to the first four classes of double 
stacs—whereas the catalogue which he had drawn up in 1820 contained 
only 500 of this kind. So remarkable an increase in one of the most im- 
portant branches of the science has induced the University of Dorpat to 
publish a new catalogue of double stars. This is accompanied by a correct 
and well engraved chart of the heavens, and by a report, with some pre- 
liminary and general remarks on the nature of the fixed stars, and the mo- 
tions of those celestial bodies, the immobility of which was at no very re- 
mote period taken for granted by all astronomers. 


Conveyance of Sound.—The Wide spread sail of a ship, rendered con- 
cave by a single breeze, is a singular collector of sound. It happened 
once on board a ship sailing along the coast of Brazil, 100 miles from land, 
that the persons walking on deck, when passing a particular spot, always 
heard most distinctly the sound of bells, varying as in human rejoicings. 
All on board listened and were convinced, but the phenomenon was myste- 
rious and inexplicable. Months afterwards, by comparing notes, it was as- 
certained, that all the time of observation the bells of the city of St Sal- 
vadore, on the Brazilian coast, had been ringing on the occasion of a festi- 
val; the sound, therefere favored by a gentle wind, had travelled over one 
hundred miles of smooth water, and had been brought to a focus by the 
sail in the particular situation on the deck where it was listened to. It ap- 
pears from this, that a machine might be constructed having the same rela- 
tion to sound that a telescope has to light. 


Tombs in Egypt.—In the Necropolis of Thebes, where the most remark- 
able tombs of every description are found, the catacombs are of an amazing 
extent. The length of some is so great, that the galleries of which they are 
formed would contain in each vault from two or three thousand bodies, with 
sufficient space to walk about. Their entrances are usually in the sides of 
mountains, and their elevation on a level with the horizon. The numerous 
tombs of this description to be seen at the Thebes have been formerly en- 
tered and pillaged. The greater part of them are blackened by fire, and 
filled with an immense quantity of fragments of mummies and coffins, which 
prove that every thing formerly deposited here by the Egyptians has be- 
come the prey of flames. The destruction observed among these ruins, 
which are stripped of every thing interesting, shows that the principal object 
of the conquerors being to carry away every thing of value which they could 
find, they set fire to these vast subterranean abodes, where they afterwards 
found in the ashes the precious stones and metals which they sought for, 
without regarding the destruction of the valuable works of art, which could 
only be appreciated by a nation that cultivated and encouraged them, All 
history is agreed in throwing the blame of this havoc on the Persians, whose 
barbarous fury, when they invaded Egypt, is without example in the subse- 
quent history of that unfortunate country. 

Von. xt. Vo. 7.—July, 1828. 49 
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STATE OF RELIGION WITHIN THE BOUNDS OF THE GENERAL qi 
ASSEMBLY. 4 


To preserve something like a general history of the progress of religion 
within the bounds of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church du- 
ring the last year, we copy the following copious extracts from the narra- 
tive published by the Assembly at the close of their session in last May. 
Of the vices which prevail to an alarming extent in many parts of our coun- 
try, the narrative speaks as follows: 

Profuneness.—Profaneness is lamentably prevalent in many places; but 
there is good reason to believe, that if there still remain some, so fearless of 
God, and regardless of the decencies and civilities of life, as to make their 
throat an open sepulchre, and to shock the feelings of many who approach 
them, by an adherence to this wicked, unmanly, and vulgar~practice, the 
number of such, particularly among the attendants upon our churches, and 
we may add, among those who would sustain the reputation of gentlemen, 
is rapidly diminishing. 

Intemperance.—Intemperance is a vice which maintains a wider and 
fiercer conflict with the remonstrances of interest, reason and honor—the 
warnings of conscience, and the threatening of heaven; and since a closer 
and more anxious inquiry into the extent and consequences of the practice 
of freely using ardent spirits has been instituted, the religious community 
have awoke, as it were, from a dream, to witness the wide and mournful, 
and augmenting ravages of this evil, which is every year bearing its thous- 
ands to untimely graves,—reducing hundreds of virtuous and dependent 
families to poverty and disgrace;—laying the brightest hopes of genius and 
learning, and the fairest prospects of usefulness and honor, in the dust, and 
hastening to cover our nation with general disgrace, and plunge thousands 
of immortal beings into everlasting destruction. 

is progress checked.—After a notice of the humanity evinced by many 
Presbyteries in discontinuing and discountenancing the use of all kinds of 
spirituous liquors, we find in the narrative an encouraging prospect that the 
progress of this evil can be checked. “Sad and hopeless as the case of the 
great proportion of habitual drunkards certainly is, the Assembly have this 
year to record a number of very striking instances of reformation, and they 
do it, that Associations and individuals may in no case abandon to final ruin, 
any of these unhappy persons, but be excited to use the means of regen- 
eration, encouraged by the fact, that sovereign and Almighty is the power 
which converts the soul. The Assembly rejoice in being able to say, that 
so rapid is the progress of a redeeming public opinion on this subject, that 
in some parts of our church, the quantity of ardent spirits used, has dimin- 
ifved three-fourths in the short space of twelve months; many mercantile 
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men have nobly resolved no longer, by the sale of ardent spirits, to facili- 
tate the perdition of their fellow men; and two or three distilleries in the 
bounds of one of our Presbyteries have been, from conscientious motives, 
entirely discontinued, and the owners and managers of many manufacturing 
establishments have interdicted the use of ardent spirits among their labor- 
ers. The Lord grant that all wise, and influential and good men through- 
out our land may imitate these spirited examples. 

Violation of the Sabbath.—The violation of the rest of the Holy Sabbath, 
still continues to insult the majesty of that great and good being, whose 
signal mercy and protection has been the glory of our country, and to draw 
tears from the eyes of all who account it an honor and a delight. While the 
Assembly, with great pleasure, hail the formation of a General Society, in- 
tended to preserve this precious ordinance of heaven from profanation, and 
rejoice to learn that it isa subject of great and increasing concern in all 
parts of the church, they fear that this awful sin will continue to abound, 
so long as it derives countenance and sanction from the constituted au. 
thorities of the United States. The Holy Sabbath is the common priv- 
ilege of all men, and the common object of veneration to all christians, 
and its dishonor should be alike grievous to all good men. The loss 
of this heavenly institution in these United States, would be the inev- - 
itable doom of all that is splendid in our national prospects—all in our 
institutions that is dear to the heart of the patriot, and precious to the 
bosom of the christian. The loss of the Sabbath here would resemble the 
capture and removal of the ark from Israel, and if this great community 
does not awake from its irreverent and guilty indifference to this great sin, 
and put on the strength of the Lord in its behalf, ere long shall it be as in 
ancient times, the virtuous and holy matron of Zion, thinking on the moral 
and political woes of this once happy land, shall expire, exclaiming, “Zhe 

jlory—the glory is departed from Israel, for the Ark of God is taken.” 


Influence of the Theatre.—In the principal cities of our country, the The- 
atre, under the pretence of a laudable aim, to cultivate a taste for literature, 
and provide a recreation calculated to improve the public manners, is doing 
much, not only to blunt the delicate sensibilities of the female mind—gen- 
erate a dislike to all solid improvement and wholesome instruction, but to 
subvert the foundations of virtue and religion, and feed and cherish every 
description of immorality; and in view of the rapid increase of these fash- 
ionable schools of iniquity, and the increasing ardor with which the affec- 
tions of the young are enlisted in them, christian parents and active bene- 
factors of society should be constrained by every consideration of interest, 
duty and compassion, to apply their strenuous endeavors to the counterac- 
tion of the baneful influences of this fascinating source of iniquity and ruin. 
As an interesting sign of the present time, and for the encouragement of 
similar measures, the Assembly here notice, with great pleasure, the refu- 
sal in the legislature of Massachusetts, to incorporate the proprietors of a 
theatre in one of the principal towns in that state. 
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Want of Ministers.—Many of our southern and western Presbyteries while 
they gladden.our hearts with accounts of the increase of our body, and the 
spreading forth of the curtains of our habitation, awake every tender feeling 
of our breasts by the animated and glowing description of the want of 
ministers of reconciliation in those remote and desolate regions of the 
Lord’s heritage. While we commend the noble and devoted spirit of those 
dear brethren, who have planted themselves on these uncultivated and un- 
inviting fields of ministerial labor, and sincerely sympathise with those who 
have none to break unto them the bread of life, we would again and again 
direct the thoughts and the prayers of all God’s people among us, to the im- 
portance of great and increased attention to domestic Missions, as indispen- 
sably necessary to the continued occupancy of the ground which has al- 
ready been acquired, and to the extension of our Western Zion with the 
rapid march of increasing population. 

Benevolent Societies.—In view of these desolating evils, and of the luke- 
warmness and formality discovered by many professors, the Assembly call 
upon all the officers and members of the Presbyterian church to arouse from 
slothful indifference, and be actively engaged in the service of God. From 
such sources of despondency, it is pleasing, say they, to turn our thoughts 
to lovelier, brighter and happier scenes, and to see peace and harmony, 
sound morals and correct principles, generally shedding their mingled radi- 
ance upon the Lord’s heritage ; and Bible classes, catechetical instructions, 
and the faithful ministrations of the gospel, all uniting to increase the piety 
and religious intelligence of our country. It is extremely gratifying to learn 
that the monthly concert, as well as other seasons of social prayer, though 
often but too thinly attended, is still kept up in almost all of our congrega- 
tions; and on the efforts of such as have felt an ardent concern for the wel- 
fare of others, a zeal for the cause of truth and the progress of religion, and 
a spirit of persevering prayer, the blessing of God has generally and often 
signally rested. 

Notwithstanding the number and variety of those objects of benevolence, 
which the piety and the enterprise of our country are continually inventing, 
all are supported with a prompt and growing liberality. 

The American Tract Society has spread its active and efficient Auxiliaries 
over almost every part of our country; and this, as well as the Sunday 
School Union, has, during the last year, acquired in our churches a great 
and gratifying accession of public favor and attention, and disseminated to 
the most distant extremities of the land, the ardor of a high engagement in 
its cause. 

- Education of Youth for the Ministry.—In the great and important cause of 
the education of the poor and pious youth for the gospel ministry, most of 
our Presbyteries appear to be giving some attention, but the General As- 
sembly feel it to be animperious duty, to repeat with increased earnestness 
all their former recommendations on this subject. To employ every possible 
means to provide and perpetuate in the church, so far as human instrumentali- 
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ty is concerned, an able and devoted ministry for the existing and growing 
demands of our church, and for the vast and splendid enterprises connected 
with the conversion of the world to God, is a matter of the deepest interest 
and most solemn responsibility. While thousands of immortal beings are an- 
nually dropping into the grave, are going to their last account, uncheered 
and unblest with the gospel’s joyful sound, can an object so inseparably con- 
nected with the glorious things spoken of in Zion, ever be absent from the 
thoughts and prayers of christians? 

Donations to the Colonization and Missionary Societies—While the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society is to a very creditable extent receiving the counte- 
nance and assistance of our churches, the importance of the religious instruc- 
tion of slaves, is more and more deeply felt by our ministerial and christian 
brethren in the South and West—and in some of their congregations, more 
than one half of the communicants belong to this unhappy class of people. 
The sacred cause of Foreign and Domestic Missions is continually becoming 
dearer to the hearts of all among us that love our Lord Jesus; and the last 
year has witnessed, in respect to both, a measure of public munificence 
which forms a new era in the history of the Missionary Spirit of the chris- 
tian world. We allude to the unexampled contributions made within our 
bounds the last year, to the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, and the rapid fulfilment in New Jersey of the pledge to raise in 
two years $40,000 for the moral and religious instruction of the destitute in 
that state. In connexion with this last particular, the Assembly would ex- 
press the hope that the time is near when every State and Territory in the 
American Union will, in like manner, resolve and pledge themselves by the 
blessing of God, to extend the blessing of Gospel instruction, and ordinances 
through every part of their limits. And while in connexion with this, we 
notice the extended operation of the American Home Missionary Society, 
and of the Board of Missions connected with the General Assembly—we 
would with great satisfaction, mention the still increasing munificence of 
our brethren of corresponding churches, in the same great and good cause, 
and here record to the honor of the gospel, as communicated by the Dele- 
gate from the General Convention of Vermont, the distinguished gift of the 
late Joseph Burr, Esq. of that State, of $91,000, to the great purposes of 
Christian benevolence. The Assembly would also here notice, with appro- 
bation, the determination of the Synod of Kentucky to raise $20,000 for the 
endowment of Centre College, and that of the friends of the Bible in Lex. 
ington, and its vicinity, in the same State, to collect a like sum for the pur- 
pose of furnishing every family in the State with a copy of the Bible. 

Theological Seminaries.—The Theological Seminaries of our own and of 
sister churches, are more and more becoming the nurseries of Missionary 
zeal and enterprise, as well as the fountains of sacred learning. Princeton 
bas already sent forth heralds of salvation into almost every part of the mas- 
ter’s vineyard, and under her distinguished professors, if she continues to be 
remembered of God, what may she not yet do? From the reports which | 
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have at this time been received, it appears that the highest number of stu- 
dents in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, last year, was 110;—in 
that of Auburn, 76 :—of the Union Seminary in Virginia, 21:—in the S. and 
W. Theological Seminary at Maryville, 45:—in the Western Theological Sem- 
inary, 4:—in Auburn, 110: in Yale College, 40 :—in that of the German 
Reformed Church, 13 :—and in that of the Reformed Dutch Church, . 

Revivals of Religion. It is not in so general and distinguished a manner, 
as in some former years, yet to an extent demanding the warmest gratitude 
of his people, the Father of mercies has been pleased to grant the special 
effusions of his Holy Spirit to many congregations. While in some of our 
Presbyteries, new congregations have been auspiciously formed, and others 
greatly strengthened and increased; bo'l) ministers and active members of 
the church have in some others, been greatly stirred up to earnest prayer 
and holy effort. Concerts of private prayer, for particular blessings, days of 
fasting and humiliation, and pastoral visitations have been owned and blessed 
of God, to the quickening and encouragement of his people, and the con- 
version of sinners. 

Events like these not only solemnly rebuke the stupidity of those who 
misimprove better privileges, and hold back their liberal contributions, amidst 
ample means, but they demonstrate the precious truth that under God, there 
is abundant encouragement to attempt the salvation of the most benighted 
and the conversion of the most depraved. Of revivals of religion in general, 
connected as they seem to be with the destinies of unborn millions, and as 
the prospects of the church throughout the world, the Assembly cannot 
cease to speak without earnestly and affectionately entreating all the minis- 
ters, the elders and members of our church, to beware of empleying any 
questionable means to produce religious excitements—and of countenanc- 
ing at any stage of their progress, measures, however apparently successful, 
which the word of God does not sanction; as in either case discredit may 
be brought upon one of the most invaluable mercies of heaven, and the Di- 
vine Author of these sweet and saving influences be grieved. 

Religion in Connecticut.— Within the limits of the General Association of 
Connecticut God continues to reveal the wonders of his redeeming love.— 
Out of 212 Congregational churches in that State, from 40 to 50 have the 
last year shared in seasons of special reviving and enlargement, and from 
three to four thousand souls have been added to the churches, of which 
number more than 250 are teachers and pupils in the Sabbath Schools. The 
College and Theological Seminary at New Haven, are sending forth their 
streams of intelligence and piety to fertilize the most distant portions of our 
country. 

Massachusetts.—Our brethren of the General Association of Massachu- 
setts, bring us good tidings of what the Lord hath done for them, and what 
they are doing for the glory of his name. The showers of sovereign grace 
have never been so abundant as during the past year, and they number ina 
single county of that State 1700 hopeful conversions to God during that pe- 
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riod. In two of their Colleges and Theological Seminary, the blessing of the 
God of their Fathers, richly abides, and within their bounds generally, and 
particularly in the city of Boston, evangelical truth in its majesty, power and 
invincibility is pulling down the refuges of lies and conducting many to that 
foundation which neither earth nor hell can overturn. 

Vermont.—Though the General Convention of Vermont do not record as 
many revivals of religion as they sometimes have, yet the good cause is stea- 
dily advancing ; and Education, Tract, and Missionary Societies among 
them are continually gaining in resources and in usefulness. The friends of 
the Bible in this as in the States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Maine, 
are now zealous in supplying every destitute family in the state with a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

New Hampshire.—From the very interesting communication of the Dele- 
gates from the General Association of \Wew Hampshire, it appears that the 
Lord is multiplying revivals of religion, quickening and extending the op- 
eration of benevolent Institutions—prospering Seminaries of learning, and 
rearing up some very remarkable monuments of sovereign grace in that fa- 
vored state. 

Maine.—From the General Conference of the State of Maine, whose Del- 
egates have entered with the present Assembly into articles of friendly cor- 
respondence, the accounts are animating.—They complain indeed of pre- 
vailing vices, and the want of gospel laborers but they rejoice in great revi- 
vals, in the increase of religious exertion, and the literary, moral, and reli- 
gious improvement of the State.-—To the Reformed Dutch church God is 
granting a happy state of feeling in her churches, prosperity on her Mis- 
sionary Society, and Theological Seminary. and the copious outpourings of 
his Holy Spirit upon many of her congregations; for all which gifts and 
blessings, to our dear brethren of that communion, we render thanks to 

God. 

German Reformed Church.—From our German Reformed brethren we 
learn that, though the want of ministers of the Gospel is deeply felt in 
their Synod, and in many places vital piety is deplorably wanting, yet on 
the whole their progress in improvement is rapid, and their prospects en- 
couraging. The people of their communion are~awaking to the import- 
ance of Missionary effort, and taking active measures to promote the forma- 
tion of Education Societies. The Lord bless them with an abundant 
share of whatever is great and good in the benevolent spirit and operations 
of the Christian world. On the whole, the Assembly can assure their 
brethren in the Lord, that the review of the, past year presents nothing to 
dishearten, but much to encourage and much to excite our gratitude to the 
King of Zion. The kindness of God to his church at large and to our part 
of it, appears in those brighter accessions of strength and beauty, and those 
larger measures of majesty and efficiency and power, by which he is sig- 
nalizing her ascending march upward to the mount of promise. ~ 

Exchortation to the Churches to be faithful.—This cause then should command 
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our best affections and our most strenuousand active endeavors. We should 
be awake to every duty, improve every talent, and grow in every heavenly 
virtue, remembering that the time is short. Seed-time and harvest revisit 
and renew the face of nature, but to man the days and the years of active duty 
return not again forever. For unpardoned sinners there are no warnings in 
the grave; for negligent professors there will be no season for active duty 
when the night cometh; and for the ministers of the Gospel, it has not been 
told how soon the heart that throbs with the pulsations of benevolence and 
the voice that utters the message ef God shall be alike cold and silent in 
the grave. How impressively are the General Assembly reminded of the 
solemn thought, as they number with the dead 31 of their fellow-servants 
in the gospel ministry removed from earth, and taken we trust to heaven 
during the past year. 

On the list containing names dear to their hearts, they recognise some 
who once occupied the seats, whose countenances diffused delight through 
the room where they are now sitting, and whose presence imparted wisdom 
and instruction to its counsels; but they will return to animate and commune 
with their brethren no more; and all that remains for the Assembly, is to 
offer unto their God and ours sincere and fervent thanks, that on some of 
them at least he was pleased in the near approach of death to shed in a re- 
markable manner the unclouded light and the endearing smiles of his approv - 
ing countenance. Blessed be the Lord who alone doth marvellous things, and 
blessed be his holy name; who, though his creatures die, liveth and reigneth 
the same yesterday, to day and forever more. Let the mountain of Zion, re- 
joice, for her night is far spent, and her day is at hand. Death in its relent- 
less march may cut down ber watchmen, but nothing can arrest her majes- 
tie progress onward to universal enlargement and triumph. The conflict 
by which she wins the day may be with every kind and every measure of 
iniquity, and it may be fierce and bold and obstinate, but through every in- 
tervening cloud that darkens her pathway, the sun of righteousness shall 
break forth; and beyond those scenes of error, corruption and crime, lie 
the green pastures untainted with vice, unstained with blood, and unmarred 
by divisions, where the church of God shall rest in the latter day. Breth- 
ren in this great conflict between light and darkness be decided, be active, 
pay much, give much, and do much, stand in one lot, and let every power 
of thought and of action be devoted to this great cause, for as much as 
vou know that your labor shall not be in vain in the Lov@y. 

By the order of the General Assembly. 
EZRA STILES ELY, Stated Clerk, 
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DIVINE PROVIDENCE ILLUSTRATED. 


{I send for publication, the inclosed statement of facts. Although it was 
drawn up for another place, yet I am sure that your readers will find it 
deeply interesting. No christian can be indifferent to the cause of missions. 
No intelligent, well informed member of the church can fail to admire the 
combined prudence and zeal, which have characterized the measures adop- 
ted by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, I do 
not hesitate to say that, so faras I have had opportunity of judging, no mis- 
sions have been conducted with more wisdom, no missionaries have borne a 
higher character than those sent out by this Board. And, inasmuch as for- 
merly, some strictures were published in the Magazine on the Reports of the 
Missionaries, I think it due to justice to say farther, that in these papers 
there has been a great and manifest improvement; and that amidst a number 
of publications containing Missionary Intelligence, I now decidedly prefer 
the Herald to any other which I have the opportunity of perusing. 

But no human wisdom can command success. This belongs to God: and 
it is really delightful to trace the movements of Divine providence in regard 
to that work, which is now the glory of the church. The Mission to the 
Sandwich Islands in particular has been marked with special tokens of the 
favor of Heaven.] 


SOME OF THE PROVIDENTIAL INTERPOSITIONS IN REGARD TO THE 
SANDWICH ISLAND MISSION. 


Read at the Monthly Concert in Boston, June 2, 1828, 


For various reasons it is thought best, this evening, to take 
a view of some very signal interpositions of providence in be- 
half of the Sandwich Island Mission. One reason for taking 
such a view is, that but liftle intelligence has been received 
during the past month. Another is, that these interpositions 
are worthy of special and grateful notice. A third reason is, 
that, just now, much is said about that mission by persons in 
this city.* 

It is not necessary, in this place, to go into a vindication 
of the Sandwich Island Mission. ‘The missionaries are per- 
sonally known to many present, and the result of their labors 
probably to all. It is known, that they have reduced the lan- 
guage of the islands to writing--that they have prepared in 
that language, and printed and distributed, a variety of ele- 


*At this time the trial of Lieut. Percival was pending; and very consid- 


erable excitement was produced in reference to the Sandwich Island Mis- 
sion. I, 
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mentary books—-that they have translated one of the Gospels,* 
and sent it to this country to be printed—that they statedly 
preach on the Sabbath to not less than 10,000 of the island- 
ers, and have taught from 25,000 to 30,000 to read—and that, 
through the blessing of God on their agency, the Christian 
Sabbath is now generally observed on the islands. In view 
of such results it may be asked, “If the cause be evil, why 
are the effects so good?” 

Future events in relation to the mission, cannot be inferred 
with certainty from the past. A bright morning is often fol- 
lowed by a cloudy noon, and a stormy night, and enterprises, 
auspicious in their commencement are frequently disastrous 
in their results. 

Yet some enterprises are so marked from the beginning 
with evident interpositions of providence in their behalf, that 
nothing short of absolute ruin is sufficient to destroy our 
hopes concerning them. They seem alike advanced by friends 
and foes. Adverse events are only so in appearance, and for 
the moment; occurrences, which at first awaken the most se- 
rious apprehensions, ultimately call most loudly for thanks- 
giving. In cases like these, there is no room for despond- 
ency. Hope will live, even in the darkest times. If it finds 
no encouragement in the present, it does in the past, and con- 
fidently expects unpropitious events, and the wrathful pro- 
ceedings of man, to be overruled for good. 

The Sandwich Island Mission has been such an enterprise, 
in a remarkable degree. In illustration of this fact, we shall 
describe, as briefly as possible, a number of providential in- 
terpositions, the tendency and effects of which have been 
greatly favorable to the mission. 

1. The first point to be noticed is, the coincidence between 
the abolition of idolatry and the embarcation of the mission. 

When the missionaries left this country, they expected to 
find the old king alive, ruling the islands with despotic sway, 
and powerfully upholding idolatry. They expected to see the 
temples standing, to witness the baleful effects of idolatrous 
rites, to be shocked by day with the sightof human sacrifices, 
and terrified by night with the screams of devoted victims. 
They expected to encounter a long and dangerous, and per- 
haps fatal opposition from the powerful priesthood of pagan- 
ism. ‘They expected to hear the yells of savage conflict, to 
see bloody battles, and to be exposed to many dangers, before 


*The Gospel of Matthew. Since this article was written, the Gospel of 
John, in the Hawaiian language, has also been received from the Missiona- 
ries at the islands. 
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idolatry was overthrown, and the pure, peaceful religion of 
Jesus Christ established. 

But though no anticipations could have been morereasonable 
than these, not one of them was realixed. ‘This was owing to 
the remarkable coincidence just now stated. When the mis- 
sionaries arrived at the islands, they heard, with surprise, 
that ‘Tamehameha was dead; that his successor had burnt the 
temples, destroyed the idols, renounced the national supersti- 
tions, abolished the priesthood, put an end to human sacrifices, 
and suppressed a rebellion which arose in consequence of 
these measures; and that peace once more prevailed, and the 
nation, without a religion, was as it were waiting for the law 
of Jehovah. 

The point to be noticed is, the remarkable coincidence be- 
tween the abolition of idolatry and the embarcation of the mis- 
ston. Had the mission embarked a little earlier, or had the 
revolution occurred a little later, our missionaries had arrived 
amid the alarms and dangers of savage war, and perhaps 
would have been forbidden by the jealous islanders to land on 
their shores. This coincidence was eminently providential. 
The missionaries had no suspicion of such a revolution when 
they left this country, and the islanders knew not that they 
were coming until they arrived. 

Thus was accomplished at once, at the Sandwich Islands, 
what had cost the missionaries at the Society Islands the la- 
bors and sufferings of fifteen years. The most formidable 
barrier in the way of success was removed—one so formida- 
ble, that, while it remained, nothing effectual could be ddne. 
Now, that such a revolution should be brought about in the 
manner this was, and just when a christian mission from a 
remote country was about coming to the islands, must be re- 
ferred to an unprecedented and wonderful interposition of di- 
vine providence. 

2. The next thing to be noted is, the manner in which 
Providence counteracted the unfriendly influence of foreigners 
residing on the islands. 

While the king and chiefs were uncertain in what manner 
to regard the mission, and were hesitating what to do, these 
foreigners industriously represented the missionaries as de- 
ceivers, political emissaries, concealing evil designs under 
fair pretences; and advised that they should not be allowed to 
reside on the islands. They at length awakened the jeal- 
ousies of the ignorant and credulous among the chiefs to such 
a degree, that the missionaries knew not how to allay them, 
and were apprehensive with respect to the consequences, 
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Two things, in particular, the foreigners constantly asserted 
to the prejudice of the mission. 1. That the missionaries at 
the Society Islands had taken away the lands of the people of 
those islands, and had reduced the inhabitants to slavery; and 
that the American missionaries at the Sandwich islands, if 
suffered to proceed, would pursue the same course: and 2. 
That the residence of American missionaries at the Sand- 
wich Islands was offensive to the king of England, to whom 
the Sandwich Island king professed allegiance; and that if 
the missionaries were not sent away, the English monarch 
would soon give the islanders proofs of his anger. This lat- 
ter assertion was of course made by natives of England. 

It was easy to see, that the effect of these assertions would 
be destroyed, should some respectable and friendly English 
gentlemen, and also some of the Society Island chiefs, visit 
the Sandwich Islands, and state facts as they were. But 
how such a visitation could be brought about, it was impossi- 
ble to see. And yet, in the very crisis of the evil, it was se- 
cured in the ordinary course of Providence, as will now be 
reiated. 

The English government had directed the Colonial gov- 
ernment of New South Wales to send a small vessel as a pre- 
sent to the King of the Sandwich Islands. This vessel, while 
on the way, touched at the Society Islands, and there found 
Messrs Tyerman and Bennet, two English gentlemen of 
great respectability, who had been sent by the London Mis- 
sionary Society as a deputation to the missions in those seas. 
‘The captain of the vessel proposed to touch at the Marquesas 
islands on his way to the Sandwich group: Whereupon it 
was resolved, to send the Marquesas two Society Island chiefs 
as missionaries; and that the Rev. William Ellis, an intelli- 
gent English missionary, should accompany them for a sea- 
son. Messrs Tyerman and Bennett determined, also, to go 
with them, and, after seeing them safely landed at the Mar- 
quesas, to visit the Sandwich Islands. It so happened, how- 
ever, by reason of adverse winds, that the vessel could not 
make the Marquesas, without too great loss of time; and, 
therefore, carried the whole company to the Sandwich Islands. 

Immediately on their arrival, the chiefs from the Society 
Islands held repeated interviews in private with Rihoriho and 
his chiefs, and described the true character and influence of 
the missionaries in their own country. The English gentle- 
men, also, assured the king of the real disposition of their 
sovereign and people; and in this manner the impositions 
which had been practiced by the foreigners were exposed, and 
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were made the occasion of raising the missionaries in the es- 
timation of the islanders, and of adding to their influence. 
These good effects were rendered permanent, by the settle- 
ment of Mr Ellis and the Tahitians at the Sandwich Islands, 
in consequence of tbe earnest request of the chiefs. 

3. The voyage of the King Rihoriho to England, in 1823, 
was regarded as a very inauspicious occurrence. _But God 
overruled it for great good. His absence, and soon after his 
death in London, threw the government of the islands into 
the hands of a pious and discreet regency composed of Kaa- 
hamanu and Karaimoku, who cooperated with the missiona- 
ries in all their religious plans and efforts. It became, in 
short, a christian government. Moreover, when Lord By- 
ron brought back the remains of the deceased king and queen 
to the islands, he took much pains to increase the respect of 
the natives for the missionaries and their instructions: and to 
crown all, Boki, who had accompanied the king to England, 
returned with a charge from George IV, to attend himself on 
the instructions of the missionaries, and to cause the people 
to do the same. In this manner the missionaries acquired a 
strong interest in the confidence of the chiefs and people, 
which they have ever since retained. 

4. The rebellion on the island of Tauai, during the absence 
of Rihoriho, spread general alarm on the islands, and for a 
short time greatly interrupted the mission. But in the end, 
that very rebellion was the means of giving a new and pow- 
erful impulse to the progress of civilization and christianity; 
and was productive of much good. ‘The wrath of man, as in 
former cases, was made to praise the Lord. 

Again: The reinforcement of the mission at the Sandwich 
Islands, which sailed from New Haven in the autumn of 1822, 
was detained in this country several months longer than was 
thought to be desirable, nor was it possible to find a convey- 
ance sooner. During this detension, the farmers and me- 
chanics connected with the reinforcements, of whom there 
were several, were, by various causes, all withdrawn. This, 
at the time, was regarded as anevil. But, a few months af- 
ter the sailing of the reinforcement, communications were re- 
ceived from the islands, which showed clearly that, owing to 
unanticipated occurrences, farmers and mechanics, had they 
then gone, would have become a burden and detriment to the 
mission: and we could not but think that the delay was prov- 
identially occasioned in order that none might go but such as 
would be needed. Moreover, it has since "heck ascertained, 
that, owing to causes which have been stated, the king had be- 
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come averse to an increase of numbers in the mission, a few 
months before the reinforcement actually arrived, and when 
it was anxiously expected by the missionaries already in the 
field: he would then have received the new laborers with 
coldness: whereas, at the time of their arrival, his feelings 
were in the highest degree cordial, and he granted them every 
facility for usefulness among his subjects. 

Finally: The false reports against the mission, which have 
been widely circulated by residents at the islands and by sea- 
men, though they have doubtless been injurious to those who 
have circulated and to those who have believed them, have, on 
the whole, been advantageous to the mission, and the mis- 
sionary enterprise generally; especially if viewed in connex- 
ion with the several outrages, which have arisen from the 
same cause, and of which there have been three at Lahaina, 
on the island of Maui, and two at Honoruru, on the island of 
Oahu. By these means, the mission at the Sandwich Islands 
has acquired a degree of publicity in the world, which would 
otherwise have been scarcely possible. Men of all ranks in 
England and America, and in other countries, have directed 
their attention toward it,—some indeed with prejudice and 
enmity, but many with a candid inquiry into its merits and 
success. Various able defences of the mission have been 
published in England and in this country, which would not 
have been published, or if published would have been read far 
less extensively, had there not been slander and outrage to 
call for them. Who can doubt, but that the good has far ex- 
ceeded the evil? Who can doubt, that if enemies have been 
made more inveterate against the mission; its friends have 
been rendered more interested in its welfare; that it is known 
and esteemed by more persons; and that it has the benefit of 
more frequent prayers, and of more abundant patronage?* 


Did time permit, we might enlarge in the way of general 
remark. We shall only mention what might be the leading 
thoughts in such a course. 


*To the particulars above stated, a friend has suggested the addition of 
the following. Such was the state of Society in the Sandwich Islands, that 
in regard to influence, the chiefs are every thing; and the common people, 
nothing. Had the common people been disposed to favor the mission ever 
so much, they could have done nothing in opposition to the chiefs, It was 
remarkable, then, that the enterprise should have been approved by the 
very men, who had the power to sustain the mission, or had they been so 
inclined successfully to oppose it. This deserves the more particular no- 
tice, because every thing done by the missionaries had a direct tendency to 
elevate the character of the common people, and unfit them for being sub- 
jects of mere arbitrary power. 1, 
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i. The first is, that Gop has hitherto been the protector and 
patron of the Sandwich Island Mission. ‘The whole course of 
his Providence indicates this. Most manifestly he has de- 
signed all along to ensure its prosperity; for he has overruled 
events and the wrath of man for its good. 

2. We may presume from the view we have taken of God’s 
providence in regard to that mission, that he designs hereafter 
to be its protector and patron. Evidently we has begun to 
build, and he is able to finish, and he will finish what he be- 
gins. It is the Lord’s work that is going on, and it will 
prosper, whoever may rise up against it. 

8. Should events hereafter occur, which are SEEMINGLY 
averse, we may presume they will not be REALLY so. They 
have seldom, if ever, been really averse in time past, but have 
conduced to the furtherance of the enterprise, and, in some 
Cases, have been more eminently subservient to that end, than 
any other event whatever. 

Lastly: Should wicked men attempt to injure the mission, we 
may eapect that their designs and endeavors will be frustrated. 
‘Thus they have been, and this affords reason to believe that 
thus they will be: God knows how to do it in every case. 
He cannot be deceived, nor overreached, nor defeated. There- 
fore we will not fear what man can do unto us. The Lord 


of hosts is with us: the God of Jacob is our refuge. 


BRIEF ILLUSTRATIONS, 


1 Perer iv, 8—.And above all things have fervent charity among yourselves: 
for charity shall cover the multitude of sins. 


Tue word here translated charity, is ayarty; from ayanaa, 


which signifies to love, to desire, long for. Ayamty occurs 
more than one hundred times in the New Testament; in twenty 
seven places it is translated, in the common version, charity; 
in one, charitably; and in one, dear; in all other places it is 
rendered, love. Thompson uniformly renders it love, except 
in one place, Col. i, 13, where it is beloved son; literally, the 
son of his love. With the same exception, in Jude v, 12, 
which is rendered love feasts, M*Knight also translates it love. 
This, we think, is the correct translation of the original 
word. 

Love, in a theological sense, signifies an affection of the 
mind; charity often signifies an act, which may flow from love, 
or from motives which are merely selfish, and of course, 
criminal. Life and salvation are every where in scripture 
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connected with the exercise of this affection; but never with 
this act, unless it flows from this affection. There are multi- 
tudes who have fallen into the most dangerous delusion on this 
subject. They are utterly opposed to the love of God in their 
hearts, because this love is inconsistent with the love of sin. 
They will not give their hearts unreservedly to God; but they 
will give alms to the poor; they will give a small part of their 
property to relieve the sufferings of the distressed and the 
helpless. ‘They call this charity; and then seem to claim, 
and some, perhaps, under the influence of self deception, may 
really expect the rewards and the blessedness promised to 
love, as their own. Their plan is, to connect the love and the 
practice of sin with the hopes of heaven. ‘Though they live 
in the open violation of the plainest precepts, in the wilful ne- 
glect of the most important duties of the gospel; yet, because 
they give a small part of their property to feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, or to promote some religious purpose in 
the world, they hope for the approbation of their judge, and 
for the joys of heaven. ‘Thus, what they are pleased to call 
charity, is to cover the multitude of their sins! All such, how- 
ever, can meet with nothing but the most fearful and bitter 
disappointment. 


The word, @ya7m, signifies an affection of the mind. This 
will be admitted by every one, in all these passages where, in 
the common version, it is rendered love. Now, we think, with 
McKnight and Thompson, that it ought to have been so ren- 
dered in other places: the sense would have been, to say the 
least, as good, and generally better, than it is by rendering it 
charity. The word love, would be less liable to perversion 
and mistake. And when the word is translated charity, such 
effects are often ascribed to it as it would be absurd to ascribe 
to the act of giving alms. See especially 1 Cor. 13 chap. 
throughout, when the Apostle designedly treats of the nature 
and effects of this spiritual and devout affection. What is 
there said of it could not, with truth, be said of alms-giving. 
Other words are sometimes connected with it, and qualify it, 
which could not be connected with alms-giving. In the pas- 
sage now under consideration the term fervent is connected 
with it, which can only qualify an affection of the heart, not 
an action. When there is occasion to mention alms-deeds in 
scripture, a different word, eAeyuoouvy, is used for the pur- 
pose. See Matt. vi, 1—4. Acts iii, 2—10. Where the giv- 
ing of alms, or relief to the poor is particularly spoken of. 
Now, if charity and alms-giving mean the same thing, it 
would be good sense to interchange these words, to use the 
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one for the other: but who does not see that such an inter- 
change would be absurd. Alms-giving is an action performed 
with the hands; love is an affection which exists and is exer- 
cised in the mind. 

Alms may be, and often are given by those who have not the 
love of Godin them; whose carnal minds are enmity against 
Gud. Their conduct flows neither from love to God nor man, 
but from mere selfishness. Their object is neither to promoto 
the glory of God, nor to relieve the sufferings of man; but to 
gratify their own vanity by gaining the applause of men. 
Such were the Pharisees;.they gave alms: they punctually 
tithed their mint, their anise, and their cummin; they brought 
all the offerings required by the law to the support of religion. 
But all their works they did to be seen of men. At the same 
time they were justly chargeable with the basest hypocrisy, 
the most unfeeling cruelty, and the blackest impiety. Instead, 
however, of their charity, as some choose to call it, covering 
the multitude of their sins, the Sodomites themselves, at the 
day of judgment, will suffer a doom more tolerable than theirs 
willbe. ‘That there is no necessary connexion between alms- 
giving and the love of God is evident from the language of 
Paul. Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor,—and 
have not charity, that is, love, J amnothing. This proves that 
alms-giving and charity are different things, distinct from 
each other; that the one may be carried to the greatest possi- 
ble extent, without the least degree of the other. Men may, 
therefore, give, not a small part, but all their goods, in this 
kind of charity, and yet be nothing in the view of Him who 
searches the heart. Instead of covering their sins from the 
piercing eye of infinite purity, the motives from which they 
give will but add to the catalogue of crime, and expose them 
to a heavier stroke from their offended Judge. 

Should any be disposed to inquire; what shall we do then? 
Shali we withhold those contribations which will not cover 
our sins, nor procure for us the least reward in a future 
world? By no means. Your giving is not wrong; it is the 
motive from which you give, and the reliance piaced on it for 
acceptance with God which are wrong. Imitate the Corinthi- 
ans, who first gave their own selves to the Lord; give as much 
and even more than you have done, but give from motives of 
real charity, that is, love to God and man; and then verily you 
shall not loose your reward. It is your hearts, your principles, 
not this part of your conduct, which require reformation. 

In the history of human inconsistencies, this, if we mistake 
not, has sometimes appeared: Those who contend most car. 
Fou, xt. Mo. 8-— August, 1828. 51 
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nestly for this theory, and who place the greatest reliance on 
it, are not the most abundant in giving to the poor, in reliev- 
ing the sufferings of such as are in real need of assistance. 
When they make a dinner or a supper, they call their friends, 
and their rich neighbors; not the poor, the maimed, the lame, the 
blind. What they give, is given to those who have abundance, 
who are in no suffering, who receive no relief, who would be 
offended if it was insinuated that they were objects of charity. 
We will not be surprized to hear the indignant, if not con- 
temptuous reply; may we not do what we please with our 
own? May we not treat our friends and acquaintance with 
hospitality? Undoubtedly, as it regards the laws of civil so- 
ciety, youmay. But will you call this charity, when the poor 
are not supplied; when nv real sufferer is relieved? And will 
you expect this charity to cover your sins, and procure you fa- 
vor with the Judge? Will you call this even hospitality, when 
it is not the stranger, the traveller who is refreshed, but your 
rich neighbor, with an abundance of his own, stepping out of 
his own house into yours to partake of your plenty? ‘To es- 
cape the censure and gain the approbation of men we must 
conform to their wishes and their views of propricty; to es- 
cape the censure and secure the approbation of God we must 
conform to his will, contained in the Bible. 

There are others again the zealous advocates of charity of 
a different kind, which consists neither in feeding the hungry 
nor Cloathing the naked; but in professing to think favorably 
of all men, whatever their character and-conduct may be. <A 
man may be guilty of every crime which the Bible condemns; 
fe may be the most intolerable blasphemer of the name of 
God, he may defraud and distress his neighbors by neglecting 
to pay his just debts, and comply with his promises, deliber- 
ately made; he may live the most intemperate life; he may 
seduce unsuspecting females to guilt, to misery and disgrace; 
he may be even a murderer, especially in the honorable way; 
and yet these men have charity for him, alleging that he in- 
tends no harm; and that he has a good heart. There is noth- 
ing which will exclude this man from their charity, except he 
should happen to differ from them in opinion, respecting what 
they deem an important point, or have given them some of- 
fence; then he becomes the object of their most cordial exe- 
cration, which they deal out to him in good measure. Be- 
cause they think favorably of this man, whom others accord- 
ing to the plainest truth of the Bible, consider obnoxious to 
eternal punishment, they seem to claim no little credit to 
themselves for a degree of benevolence so expansive and so 
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warm as to embrace the man of whom others can entertain 
no favorable opinion. They seem to think their goodness is 
in proportion to the number of crimes, with the above excep- 
tion, of which he is guilty who is the object of their charity; 
the more abandoned, profligate and wicked he is, the more 
charitable they are in thinking favorably of him. In one 
respect they are wise and consistent: having a multitude of 
sins to cover, and providing no other covering but this sup- 
posed charity, it becomes them to make it as extensive as they 
can. But it will not answer the purpose. They will find 
those opinions are not charitable, whatever else they may be 
which are directly contrary to the plain and solemn declara- 
tion of the God of truth. 

The charity, which consists, not in doing good, not in giv- 
ing to the poor, but merely in opinion, is found in the religious 
world. There are some who profess to believe that there is 
no reason to feel anxious respecting the salvation of the hea- 
then, although they know neither the true God, nor Jesus 
Christ whom he has sent. They consider it very uncharitable 
to believe that the heathen cannot be saved but by the name of 
Christ. Difficulties are easily overcome, or vanish out of the 
way of this opinion. The voice of inspiration has declared. 
(speaking of adults) that without faith in Christ none can be 
saved; the same voice has affirmed, by an interrogatory, that 
they cannot believe in him of whom they have heard. It is 
certain that the heathen have not heard of Jesus Christ; they 
know neither his name nor his salvation. And yet, if the 
profession of these men is worthy of confidence, charity will 
require us, contrary, not only to the belief of some other men, 
but to the decisions of God himself, to believe that they are 
safe, and in no danger of perishing. Others will charge you 
with a “breach of charity” if you withhold the hand of chris- 
tian fellowship from the man who denies some of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the gospel; the total depravity of human 
nature; the Divinity of Jesus the Saviour; the atonement for 
sin made by his death; justification by faith; the existence and 
operations of the Holy Spirit. Unless you give to the man who 
denies these doctrines, and holds the opposite errors, the name 
of christian, you are reproached with bigotry, with a want 
of charity, that is, in plain, though they may appear strong 
terms, unless you make God a liar, you are an uncharitable 
bigot. But if you will believe that the plain declarations of 
God’s word are false, then you will be allowed to possess 
charity. If this charity should cover a multitude of sins, it 
can only be from the view of those who cherish it; neither 
fram the eye nor the condemnation of God will it cover them. 
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In most cases the progress of error is obvious; it is perceiv- 
able, if we mistake nof, in the present case. Love will mani- 
fest itself, when circumstances admit, by relieving the dis- 
tresses of the needy and the helpless; also by entertaining as 
favorable an opinion of others as truth will admit; for it 
thinketh no evil. The first step in the progress seems to have 
been to consider the giving of alms charity, without regard to 
the motive from which it flows; and then, though the motive 
be selfish and criminal, to claim for this charity the rewards 
promised to that love, so frequently mentioned in the New 
Testament. But as alms-giving is more or less expensive; 
and as it requires some discrimination of outward condition, 
of course, some trouble; the next step was to substitute good 
will, or the profession of benevolence for this rather expen- 
sive and troublesome action. Hence a favorable opinion of 
others, without the least regard to goodness of character, in 
the scriptural sense of the term, is called charity, and is 
ranked with the traits of character which in the gospel, have 
the favor of God connected with them. Some rest at one 
stage of this progress, and some at the other; and some com- 
bine both in their theory. 

Love, as already stated, is the term by which the word in 
the original ought to be rendered. It is an affection of the 
mind, excited by the influence of the Spirit and tie truth of 
God. Itis neither an action, nor a blind though favorable 
opinion of others. It may and often does exist, in the great- 
est degree, in those who, instead of giving alms, are them- 
selves supported by the alims of others. When, in the provi- 
dence of God, the means are possessed, this affection is always 
connected with the disposition to give to him that needeth. 
Nor is it a blind instinctive feeling, which bestows its appro- 
bation on the good and the bad, the righteous and the wicked, 
without discrimination. If we have an earthly friend whom 
we sincerely love, this love does not render us blind to the in- 
sults offered, and the injuries done to this friend. ‘The con- 
trary will rather be the effect, it will render us the more sen- 
sible to these insults and these injuries. ‘This will be the ef- 
fect of our love to God. Tlowever sincere our compassion for 
the enemies of God may be, we never can bestow our approba- 
tion on those who wantonly transgress his law and persevere 
in rejecting his truth. 

It is brotherly kindness which the Apostle so earnestly en- 
joins in this passage: And above all things have fervent char- 
ity among yourselves; for charity shall cover the multitude of 
sins; —for this love will cover a multitude of sins. Here, two 
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inquiries will claim our attention: —Whose sins are covered; 
and in what way? 

‘lo the first we reply: It is certainly not the sins of the 
christian, who cherishes this affection, which are covered by 
it. Seen through the medium of this love his own sins be- 
come the more obvious, and the more hateful. Instead of 
rendering him more forgetful of his sins, never does he ‘re- 
member them with greater distinctness, or weep over them 
with more unfeigned sorrow, than when the love of God is 
most fully shed abroad in his heart. Nor does the christian 
expect or desire that this love should cover his sins from the 
eye of God. This love docs not exist in his heart but in con- 
nexion with that faith which unites him to Jesus, the Divine 
Saviour, and with the hope that his sins are covered, that is, 
pardoned, by the merit of Christ. This love, instead of pro- 
curing pardon, is the consequence of pardon, graciously be- 
stowed through the atoning blood of the cross. ‘The christian 
relies on a better foundation than any thing in himself as the 
ground of his acceptance with God. 

It must, then, be the sins of those whom the christian loves 
which are covered by it. But in what way is this done? or 
what is the meaning of this language? 

As it is brotherly affection, or that fervent love which 
christians should cherish towards each other, of which the 
Apostle speaks; so it is, of course, the sins of christians which 
are covered. If the christian Joves his brethren fervently, 
this will not blind his eyes to their faults; he will not the less 
readily and accurately observe these faults; but he will feel 
towards these brethren and treat them ina way entirely dif- 
ferent from what he would do, if he was without this love, or 
felt in it but a small degree. He sins and he laments these 
sins of his brethren. If he should deem it his duty, as he 
often will, to give reproof, both the manner and the time will 
be dictated by love. Unless he should be an office-bearer in 
the church, and be required to announce the result of a judi- 
cial process, his reproof will be given privately, rather than 
publicly; and thus he will cover the sins reproved from the 
knowledge of others. His reproof will be given with the 
spirit of his divine Master, who was meck and lowly, by whose 
meekness and gentleness Paul reproved and entreated the Cor- 
inthians; not with the harshness and unnecessary severity of 
a tyrant or an unfeeling master; nor with the haughtiness of 
the self-righteous Pharisee who thinks that, as the reprover 
should be free from ihe crime reproved, his own sanctity will 
be estimated according to the remorseless spirit with which 
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his reproof is given. It will be manifest that every other 
property and tendency of the sinful conduct is covered from 
the christian’s view but that which is offensive to God, and 
dangerous to the offender himself; and that his great object 
is, not to irritate or discourage, but toconvince, to soften and 
reform. The reproof will not be given, that by comparison, 
his own righteousness may be proclaimed; but simply because 
he loves his brethren and wishes to promote their spiritual in- 
terests. 

There are some, professors of religion too, who, when they 
observe, or hear of the faults of others, appear to feel and to 
act as if they were invested with the office of tale bearer, of 
tattler, of busy body in other men’s matters. Instead of these 
sins from the knowledge of others by their silence, they can- 
not rest until they have uncovered them, proclaimed as with 
trumpet-tongue from the house top. They hasten away from 
house to house, from party to party, as if the safety of the 
church and of the world depended on the diligence with 
which they discharged their functions. Their tale is told with 
such professions of sorrow as are intended to make you be- 
lieve that they are really concerned for the honor of religion, 
for the interests of the church; but it requires only a little ac- 
quaintance with human nature, to see that their real object is 
to gratify a vain or a censorious spirit. Some of these, aware 
of the odium which belongs to the tale-bearer in the view of 
the wise and the good, will give nothing but such hints and 
innuendoes as they think will excite your curiosity, and lead 
you to make such inquiries as will furnish an occasion for un- 
burdening their hearts by divulging the whole secret, with 
their own exaggerations. Now, they allege, they are inno- 
cent; if there is any harm in making the statement, you are 
answerable for it; they are sorry, very sorry that the thing 
has occurred; they had intended to keep it with themselves, 
but your importunity bas induced them to tell you, and hope 
vou will keep ita secret. Such pretenders to the religion of 
Jesus Christ have been the plague and the reproach of the 
church from the days of Paul down to the present time. Shie 
never can enjoy peace and harmony while such tale bearers, 
such retailers of scandal have a place within her pale. Let 
every year be closed against them, and then, if they cannot 
be induced to cherish a better spirit, disappointment and mor- 
tification will chastise them to silence. 

Brotherly love when it is fervent will incline those who 
possess it to a strict observance of the precepts of the gospel, 
if a brother should offend against them; they will not go first 
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and proclaim it in the public street that they may excite the 
feelings of others, and inlist a party in their favor; but they 
will go and converse with him in private, with such a spirit 
as to convince him that it is on his account, and not their 
own, that the visit is made; that he may be brought to a right 
mind, not that they may derive any gratification from ac- 
knowledgments made to them. If this effort should fail, stilt 
determined to save their brother, if possible, and yet cover 
his sin, they will select two or three others, of like spirit 
with themselves, and repeat the visit, and renew the friendly 
expostulations and entreaties. If this effort should also prove 
unavailing, then, and not till then, will they tell it to the church, 
and have recourse to that discipline which the Head of the 
church has established for edification and not for destruction. 
By observing this course, dictated by infinite wisdom, what 
a multitude of sins would be covered from the notice of the 
public, which, by a different course, by a hasty and unneces- 
sary recourse to the judicatories of the church, are uncovered 
and spread abroad. When the matter is brought, without 
these previous efforts having been tried, before an ccclesiasti- 
cal tribunal, the offender is apt to suspect that it is more for 
the gratification of wounded pride than for his edification; 
and under the impulse of this suspicion he assumes the attitude 
of self-defence and recrimination. Hence bad feelings are ex- 
cited which too often terminate only with life, and sometimes 
descend to the next generation. This multitude of sins might 
have been covered by the exercise of fervent charity. 

This love is always connected with the spirit of forbearance; 
for charity suffereth long, and beareth all things. It is wel! 
known how apt one angry word is to bring out ancther, and 
thus a multitude of sins will flow from the want of forbear- 
ance. Love will prevent those who are under its influence 
from rendering evil for evil; it will rather overcome evil with 
good. The reviler, meeting with meekness and forbearance, 
finding nothing to feed and keep alive his angry passion, will 
become ashamed and mortified, if he is not softened into 
friendship. Thus a multitude of sins will be covered. 

The spirit of forgiveness, cordial and cheerful forgiveness, 
is connected with brotherly love; or rather this is the way in 
which love will operate when injuries are received. This for- 
giveness will cover the multitude of sins which always spring 
from anger, malice, resentment and revenge. If we are 
bound to forgive an enemy, much more a christian brother. 
Our forgiveness of others is to be graduated, not by that 
which is common in the world, but by that which we expect to 
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receive from God our Maker and our Jndge. The sins whicli 
God forgives, he remembers no more; they are blotted out so ef- 
fectually that though they should be sought for; yet they shall 
not be found. As his father received the prodigal son, with 
cheerfulness, kindness and joy, so docs God receive and for- 
give the returning penitent. Here, then, is our standard; as 
God for Christ’s' sake hath forgiven you, so ALSO DO YE. 
Hence this love will sweep from the vocabulary of the chris- 
tian a language which is often used. «I will forgive, but I 
will not forget.” What docs this language mean? or is it 
without meaning? If we mistake not, it means something 
like this: My forgiveness is so extraordinary, that I de- 
serve no little credit for it. I willdo noinjury myself to him 
who has offended me, but I will be gratified with the calami- 
ties which may fall upon him from any other quarter.” The 
christian should have no feelings to express by this language; 
and therefore should have no use for it. The offences which 
he forgives, should be remembered no more. 

Such is the fervent charity, and such are some of its effects, 
which every christian should cherish. Increase this spirit, 
and you increase the peace, the happiness and glory of the 
church; quench this spirit, and you increase, in the same pro- 


portion, the perplexity, the gricf and the reproach of the 
church. HERMEN. 


THE SINS OF PARENTS VISITED ON THEIR CILILDREN. 


Therefore I will judge you, © house of Israel, every one according to his 
ways, saith the Lord God, &c. Ezek. xviii, 30—32. 


Tuts passage of scripture contains several important ideas 
which it will be the object of these remarks to illustrate. Ishall 
take the words as they stand and give something like a com- 
ment upon the passage, introducing such reflections both of a 
doctrinal and practical nature as may seem to be pertinent. 

The scriptures, are wonderfully adapted to our condition, 
and convey to us the important instruction which we need, in 
a way admirably calculated to arrest the attention, and affect 
the heart. Here the great God condescends, in the most fa- 
miliar way, to speak to his rebellious offending creatures, not 
only to set their duty before them, but also to reason and ex- 
postulate with them, and to urge them, in the most persuasive 
manner as they regard their own eternal interests, to choose 
life and live. It might have seemed enough that he should set 
life and death before us, and leave us to our own choice. But one 








merciful Creator knows the weakness of human nature—the 
perverse waywardness of man; how prone we are to forget 
the things that belong to our peace; that we need not only to 
be taught onr duty, but alsu to be frequently reminded of it, 
and urged to the performance of it; he has therefore given us 
line upon line, and precept upon precept. The instructions of 
the bible are given in all the varieties of form and manner, 
that could be devised; in commands and precepts, and exhor- 
tations and reproofs and entreaties, in examples and sym- 
bols, and allegories; all nature is here made vocal for our 
instruction. The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament his handy-work; the resplendent bow in the cloud, 
is an emblem of his covenant, and of our dependance on him 
for sun and rain and fruitful seasons ; the little ant gives a 
salutary reproof to the sluggard; the young ravens teach us 
God’s providential care; the lily of the valley, and the flower 
of the field, read us a lesson on human frailty; and even the 
hairs of our head remind us of the infinite knowledge and un- 
failing care, of our Heavenly Father. Tvery principle of our 
nature is addressed; every cord and spring that bears upon 
human character, is touched. What a treasure is the Bible! 
What a fund of important instruction does it contain! I be- 
lieve that it is almost impossible for a man diligently to 
read the scriptures, without being made better by it. You 
would hardly be able to point out a case of a man’s betaking 
himself to a diligent perusal of the Scriptures ; but that he 
became a better man; and you will hardly be able to find an 
instance, in which a thorough reformation has taken place in 
aman, but that the Bible has been at the foundation of it. 
‘I‘here is not another blessing that heaven has bestowed on 
man, thatis to be compared with this volume of truth. The 
merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of silver, and 
the gain thereof than fine gold, it ts more precious than rubies. 
And yet how many are there among us who think too little of 
the invaluable treasury of God’s truth, even to read it!—But 
to come to the words before us. 

Therefore I will judge you, &c. This clause has an evident 
allusion to the preceding verses of this chapter. ‘The Jews of 
that generation in which the prophet lived, with a proud and 
rebellious heart, had represented God’s ways as being unjust 
and unequal. ‘They made use of this proverb; “the fathers 
have eaten sour grapes and the children’s teeth are set on 
cdge,”—meaning by it to intimate that their fathers had sin- 
ned, and had escaped punishment, but that it was now sent 
upon them, their unoffending offspring. For this their pride 
You. xt. Vo. 8.— August, 1828. 52 
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and wickedness, God reproves them in the beginning of this 
chapter, and tells them that he would take away all occasion 
for the use of such a proverb in time to come. ‘As I live, 
&c.” (verses 3,4.) He goes on in the following part of the 
chapter to show that he will deal with every man according 
to his character—-that if the wicked repent he shall 
live, and if the righteous apostatize, he shall dic, &c. and this 
gave occasion for the words in the passage before us. 
Therefore [ will judge you, O house of Israel, every one ac- 
cording to his ways, saith the Lord God. 

It is frue that God has threatened to visit the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children, unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration of them that hate him. ‘The destruction of the ten 
tribes of Israel was laid to the sins of Jeroboam the son of 
Nebat, who caused [srael to sin, although it happened many 
years after his death; see 1Kings xiv, 15; and the ruin of Judea 
was charged on the sins of Manassah who had lived long 
before; see Jer. xv,4. 2 Kings xxi, 11—13. xxiv, 54. There 
is therefore a certain sense in which the sins of parents arc 
punished in their posterity; or perhaps it would be more cor- 
rect to say, in which children suffer in consequence of the sins 
of their parents. Not that children are charged with the 
actual sins of their parents, and punished for them as if they 
were their own. ‘This would be unjust, and contrary to the 
assertion in the text, that every one shall be judged according 
to his ways. No individual will be punished more than his 
own sins deserve; and in the end, the degree of punishment 
will, in every instance, be exactly proportioned to the degrec 
of individual guilt. But this is by no means the case in this 
world. Here good and evil, as we may say, are thrown out 
promiscuously. Not indeed without the superintending pro- 
vidence and wise direction of God; but not atall according to 
the merit or demerit of individuals. This is not the rule of 
God’s providence in this world: but it will be the rule of his 
procedure in the world to come. I believe therefore that in- 
nocent children may sometimes be involved in the ruin and 
suffering which the sins of their wicked parents have brought 
upon their family or nation, in this world; and be compensat- 
ed in the world to come. God in his providence over this 
world, although he does not act upon the principle of rewards 
and punishments, yet has established a close connexion be- 
tween sin and suffering. And often the suffering is of much 
longer continuance than the sin that caused it. Every day 
we see Children involved in misery and ruin, in this world at 
least, by the sins of their parents. And sometimes one single 
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act performed in some unguarded moment, brings ruin and 
disgrace and suffering on a family, for many generations to 
come. 

To enlarge for a moment on the idea just suggested: 
We sometimes find persons who object to the scripture doc- 
trine of future punishment upon tbe ground that it is quite 
disproportionate in duration to the offence. Who can be- 
lieve,”’ they will ask, “that a man in the short period of human 
life, can commit sin enough to be punished in hell forever?” 
But let such consider the fact above stated, which is every day 
exhibited in the world, that a man sometimes by one single 
act of wickedness, perpetrated in some unguarded hour, has 
embittered all the rest of his days, and perhaps entailed on 
his family and posterity, disgrace and poverty and suffering 
for several generations to come. But surely the objection 
above stated lies as strong against this fact, as against the 
scripture doctrine of eternal punishment; and if reason be al- 
lowed to cavil with theone, it may also with the other. The 
same God established the course of events in time, that will 
settle the destinies of eternity; and if they would quarrel with 
the God of revelation, they must take up arms also against the 
God of nature. All reasoning from analogy here, it seems to 
me, is in favor of the plain scripture doctrine of the eternity of 
the future punishment of the wicked. And so also of the effi- 
cacy of repentance of which some talk. They tell us that it 
is only necessary for the sinner to repent, and God will for- 
give him—that nothing but repentance is necessary, in order 
to remove all the evils of sin. But let such persons show us 
any such efficacy of repentance in this life. When do we see 
it repairing the evils of sin in this world. The man often re- 
pents the very next moment, and perhaps ever after while he 
lives, but it does not repair the injury done. He may repent 
and weep tears of blood; but the crime is committed, and the 
effect follows and will follow. How then can any one con- 
clade that repentance will be abundantly efficacious in doing 
away all the consequences of sin in the hife to come, when it 
has no such efficacy in the present life; and when the scrip- 
ture says, that besides repentance towards God, we must also 
have faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ? But to return 
from this digression, and resume the subject which we drop- 

reds 

, I had said that we every day see that the vices of parents 
involve their children in temporal calamities and sufferings 
sometimes down to the third or fourth generation. Not, as 
wehave observed, that the son suffers for the actual sins of his 
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father; but hoe suffers for his own sins, which are perhaps 
greater than those of his father. A wicked father trains up a 
wicked son to walk in his own steps, and perhaps to go much 
farther than he had done. But if he should not walk in the 
way of his father, and yet should be involved.in the common 
calamity of his family, or of his nation, in consequence of the 
sins of others, and suffer as a righteous man, he will not fail 
to receive a righteous man’s reward ina future world. Na- 
tional sins God in his providence will punish by national ca- 
Jamities in this world; for in the world to come they will have 
no existence as nations. Hence we read of nations that had 
filled up the measure of their iniquity—that were ripe for des- 
truction, &c. In such national calamities, the innocent suffer 
with the guilty; but they suffer not as guilty, but as righ- 
teous persons, and they will not fail of their reward. 

But moreover it must be acknowledged that the future and 
eternal condition of children is in a great measure determined 
by theconduct of their parents. Every one knows how much 
we are under the influence of education and example; and how 
often the character of the man is formed and shaped, accord- 
ing to the circumstances in which he was placed in childhood 
and youth. The child very readily receives the ungodly in- 
structions of its parents, embraces their pernicious principles, 
and copies their wicked example; and in this way the iniquity 
of parents naturally descends to their offspring. And in like 
manner, the piety, the good instruction and good example of 
parents will have a natural influence in improving the moral 
condition of their descendants in this life, and consequently 
their eternal condition in the life to come, for-many genera- 
tions after they are dead and gone. O that parents would 
consider this important truth. Let wicked parents consider, 
that they are not only going to destruction themselves, but 
also paving the way for their children, their children’s child- 
ren, and for multitudes perhaps yet unborn. The blood of 
their children for several generations, may, perhaps, be found 
at lastin their skirts. One sinner, says the wise man, des- 
troyeth much good. One wicked parent may be the means of 
destroying a whole race of descendants. 

I have as yet been speaking of that which takes place ac- 
cording to the natural course of. things; but, my brethren, I 

_ am disposed to go a little farther than this: I believe that God 
deals with mankind in the way of covenant ; and that he will 
deal in special love and favor with the families of the righ- 
teous that call upon his name; and that his curse abideth in 
the tabernacles of the wicked. In the blessing of Abraham, 
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Isaac and Jacob, and the covenant made with them, their pos- 
terity were included. The curse of Ham and of Esau fell 
upon their offspring. Pious parents who dedicate their child- 
ren to God according to his appointment, may hope that their 
prayers for them will not be in vain. For the promise is ta 
them and to their children. The children of believing parents 
are included in the covenant. But on the other hand wicked 
parents and their children are all under the curse. I consi- 
der it therefore a misfortune to any one to be born of ungodly 
parents; not indeed so great as to be born of heathen parents 
in a heathen land, but of the same kind. Such a one is born 
to fewer privileges, and enjoys fewer advantages? On the 
other hand, I regard it as a great blessing and privilege to be 
born of pious parents, and then to hold a place amongst the 
people of God, and within the pale of this gracious covenant. 
O ye children of pious parents, ye baptized youth, consider 
how great are your privileges and opportunities, compared 
with many around you; and remember that your obligations 
always rise in proportion to your privileges. How aggravat- 
ed must be your condemnation if you violate your baptismal 
engagements, abuse your religious instruction, and force your 
way to eternal perdition! - 

t think that from what [ have said that it is abundantly 
evident, that God does in a certain sense, visit the iniquities of 
the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth genera 
tion of them that hate him, and that he keepeth mercy for 
thousands of them that love him and keep his commandments. 
But it is by no means true in the way in which these haugh- 
ty complaining Jews were disposed to understand it, so as to 
lay a ground of impeachment against the justice and equity of 
God’s providence. It is all upon the principles of perfect 
justice and equity. God’s ways are equal, and he will judge 
every one according to his works. 

I have dwelt perhaps longer than necessary upon this part 
of the subject, but [ wished to set it inas clear a light as pos- 
sible; I shall now proceed to the next portion of that passage 
of scripture upon which I have undertaken to comment. «Re- 
pent, and turn yourselves from all your transgressions; so 
iniquity shall not be your ruin.” 

After God, in his condescending way of conversing and ex- 
postulating with sinners, had established the truth that every 
man should be judged according to his works, that the son 
should not be punished for the sins of his father, nor the father 
for the sins of the son, but that the soul that sinneth, that soul 
shall dic, he urges the necessity that every individual shquld 
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repent. Repentance is absolutely necessary in order that the 
sinner may be pardoned, and that iniquity may not be his 
ruin. There is no hope for the impenitent sinner. Some 
will tell you that repentance is sufficient, and that no atone- 
ment is necessary. But I know of no scheme that dispenses 
with repentance. ‘Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise pe- 
rish;” is a doctrine of natural religion, as well as of revealed. 
But reformation is also inculcated as a necessary and insepa- 
rable concomitant of repentance. Repent, and turn your- 
selves from all your transgressions. No repentance is gen- 
uine, that is not accompanied with reformation, that does not 
produce a turning from sin—not from this or that-sin, but 
from sin in general—from all sin. The true penitent sees thie 
evil of sin——that it is wrong in itself, and he therefore de- 
sires to be delivered from it. O sinner, if you would be par- 
doned, and obtain the approbation of God your Judge, you 
must repent. If you would be delivered from the awful curse 
of the law which you have broken, you must repent. If you 
would escape from hell, you must repent. If you would go 
to heaven, you must repent. Repentance is your first and 
most indispensable duty; and without it you can perform no 
other duty aright. **Repent ye, therefore, and be converted, that 
your sins may be blotted out, when the times of refreshing 
shall come from the presence of the Lord.” Think of the 
number of your sins—how often you have forgotten the God 
of your mercies—how often you have sinned against him— 
grieved his Spirit—abused his goodness—disregarded his 
authority—and set at nought all his counsels, and warnings, 
and reproofs, and entreatics—how often you have turned a 
deaf ear to all the gracious calls and invitations of the gospel. 
Are you not afraid that you will provoke a righteous God to 
take his Holy Spirit from you? Think of the aggravated 
nature of your sins. Against how much grace and goodness 
they have been committed—against how much light and 
knowledge. Ifyou had been a Hindoo or a Hottentot, it had 
been a different thing; but here you have lived in a land of 
gospel light and under the sound of the gospel. Your con- 
science has told you betterall the while, your Bible has told 
you better: It has assured you that except you repent, you 
shall likewise perish. 





(415) 


TRUE AND FALSE EXPERIENCE, 


‘Tue knowledge which we gain by experience, is more satis- 
factory than that which we derive from books and other 
sources of information. We can be in no doubt respecting 
the existence and properties of objects which come within the 
cognisance of any of our senses. We look upon the various 
forms of creation around us; we are soothed and charmed by 
the sounds of melody, or harmony; we taste the sweetness of 
honey and inhale the fragrance of flowers, &c. and no reason- 
ing to the contrary could convince us, that this is all an illu- 
sion upon our nature—an ignis fatuus that mocks us with 
but the semblance of reality. 

Now this assurance of the reality of the thing, attended 
with a pleasure infinitely higher and purer, belongs to earpe- 
rimentalreligion. True—*eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nei- 
ther have entered into the heart of man,” the things which God 
hath prepared for those that love him. ‘But God hath reveal- 
ed them unto us by his spirit.” A Christian knows these 
things with certainty; not indeed by the hearing of the ear, 
nor the seeing of the eye (they come not within the province 
of the external senses)—but by the inward teachings of the 
Holy Spirit, calling into exercise the faith which realizes that 
which is within the vail; which looks not at the things that 
are seén, but at the things that are not seen. He has (if I 
may be allowed an assertion for the sake of illustration, which 
is not strictly true) he has new senses given him by which he 
becomes conversant with a set of objects which are. not mate- 
rial, and which do not belong to this world. Jesus now ap- 
pears the Chief among ten thousand, and altogether lovely; 
His name ‘is like ointment poured forth;” his words are pre- 
cious. Religion then is a matter of experience. Hence such 
scriptural expressions as these. ‘If so be ye have tasted that 
the Lordis gracious.” *O taste and seethat the Lord is good.” 
Not only does the truth shine into the understanding with 
convincing light; but into the heart also. ‘With the heart 
man believeth unto righteousness.”’ 

True religion is not mere orthodox; not a cold and indiffer- 
ent assent of the judgment to the truths of Revelation; (The 
Devils believe and tremble;) but this conviction of the judg- 
ment is attended with ardent powerful feeling in the soul cor- 
responding with the nature of divine truth. Too much dili- 
gence and love of truth cannot be brought to the study of the 
deep and sublime doctrines of Revelation. Here the utmost 
ability of the most vigorous and cultivated mind is tasked; 
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here the powers of a Locke or a Newton flag; here Paul with 
the Spirit of inspiration, imparting light and energy to his 
conceptions, exclaims—*O the depth of the riches, both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his 
judgments and his ways past finding out!” 

Still, enough may be known of the Bible, for salvation, by 
the most illiterate peasant, if his heart is right in the sight of 
God. He may learn the duty of loving God with all his 
heart, mind and strength; and his neighbor as himself. And 
on these two commandments hang all the law and the pro- 
phets, for love is the fulfilling of the law. This will secure 
him admission into heaven: while he who has all knowledge 
and all faith without it, shall be cast into outer darkness. 

Now this love to God and man is a matter of consciousness. 
When in exercise, one may have as much assurance of its 
existence, as that of any other emotion. I do not see why a 
person may not be as sure that he loves God, as that he loves 
a friend. And so much the more, by how much the stronger 
and more intense the affection. 

But then the passion must correspond with the character of 
God, as revealed in his word, or it is not spiritual and genuine. 
Hence many who talk of “views and frames and experience; 
of transports of love and raptures of praise,” are mistaken 
after all, ‘These feclings have not been awakened by the 
power of divine truth and the influences of the Spirit;4but by 
objects of another sort. Of conrse they are evanescent as the 
morning cloud and early dew. They pass away and leave 
the heart more cold and dead than before. They produce no 
holiness of character; no fruits of righteousness. 

In fact man as a religious being is very much influenced by 
circumstances. If his devotion is spiritual, it is promoted or 
retarded, winged or clogged by a thousand accidents. If it is 
false, the delusion is fed and augmented from as many sour- 
ces. The objects of sense strike deep into the soul and make 
impressions there which are indelible—impressions which, 
while they are mistaken for religion, are hostile to the very 

nius of piety, and fatally delusive. Man is never safe, but 
with the word of God unrolled before his eyes, and the Spirit 
of God in his heart, as an infallible Interpreter, and bearing 
witness with his Spirit that he is born of God. 

To illustrate my meaning in this paragraph, by a single ex- 
ample. 

We know that even the changes in the weather and the 
season have an almost incredible influence upon man’s views 
and feelings and even upon his conceptions of that Great 
Being who is without variableness or the shadow of turning. 
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A man then of cultivated taste and lively imagination, walks 
forth in the season of spring among the fairest works of God 
below, to enjoy the hour of morning in meditation. While 
music Wakes around, with a lively step and buoyant heart, he 
brushes the dew from the wild flowers in his path, and care- 
lessly treads their gay luxuriance beneath his feet. He in- 
hales the freshness and purity and fragrance of Nature’s 
breath; and he cannot but feel a kind of love as he thinks of 
the Great Author of Nature. ‘Traces of his most lovely per- 
fections are Iegible on every object around him. Divine 
Wisdom, Benevolence and Power shine conspicuously in the 
heavens and the earth. Leaving out of sight the awful char- 
acter of the Creator, as delineated in his word, he judges from 
the soft and beautiful scenery around him that the Creator is 
very benevolent—too amiable not to be loved and too merciful 
to punish sin. With this view he thinks he loves him; and 
perhaps finds himself suddenly on his knees in the solemn act 
of adoration. But the terrible justice of God has never come 
before his mind; for the judgment seat is not erected here. If 
he would read, the Bible would bring this attribute before him 
in aflaming and inflexible aspect. But he has laid aside the 
Bible and reads only in the book of nature. Of the spotless ho- 
liness of Deity he does not think. Or if he attaches holiness 
to his character at all, it is a kind of material purity, such 
as is seen in many forms of nature. ‘The name and office of 
Christ are not in his creed. The Holy Spirit, as a divine 
person, he does not believe in. He talks much of the spirit; 
butit is that of the air, of the season, of nature, and not the 
one Spirit, the comforter and sanctifier of God’s people. This 
man’s religion is spurious. It is nothing but a religion of 

taste, of poetry, or the imagination. One view of winter sce- 
nery, one rude northern blast, would extinguish the fire of 
false devotion in his bosom, sweep away his creed, and cause 
him to look on God, as that stern and awful Spirit, who rides 
on the whirlwind, and directs. the storm! who is to be adored 
only because he is to be dreaded. Alas! how many enthusias- 
tic admirers of the Almighty’s works which they call nature, 
pay.a blind and senseless homage to an imaginary Deity—an 
unknown God! What multitudes have such maimed and dis- 
torted notions of Jehovah’s character, as to render their wor- 
ship as idolatrous, as if it were offered to Moloch, to Demons 
or to Juggernaut. If these remarks are true, how important 
is it for missionaries to carry the Bible to the heathen. If no 
religion deserves the name but that which springs from the 


Bible, then the heathen world is sinking in spiritual death. Lf 


Vou. XI. Vv, 8.— Jugust, 1828, 53 
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with this in our hand we are liable to be Jost, what shali 
become of the benighted heathen whose path to eternity is not 
illumined by it; nor by the glimmering of a distant star, to 
break the gloom of that thick moral darkness, through which 
they are groping in crowds to the bar of God? 





Miscellaneous. 


QUESTIONS FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE REV. —. 


“Am I a minister of Jesus? And do I seek to make at- 
tainments in lore, rather than in love? Do I pant more for 
an increase of fame, than an increase of faith? Say, O my 
soul, is reputation sweeter to thee than repentance? Is the 
fear of man a more prevailing principle than the fear of God? 
Do I judge others more, or more severely, than I do myself? 
Do [really and practically value every soul worth more than 
a kingdom? Do I take more pains to favor my sluggish na- 
ture, than to save souls? Do I live for the supreme object of 
honoring my Master? Apart from considerations of pecuni- 
ary advantage of domestic comfort and of character, would 
I, or do I discharge my duties? When I come to die, wiil I 
be able to say that I have “kept my body under,” as well as 
my sow? Or dol pamper my body, and nurse my fleshly ap- 
petites? When I preach my eyes are filled with tears—are 
these same eyes ever filled with covetousness, or adultery, or 
envy? Think, O my soul, on these things, and prepare thy 
account for the “eternal judgment.” It will soon, very soon 
be here.’’ QUIN. 


A TIMELY AND SEVERE REPROOF. 
“Let the righteous reprove me;—it shall be an excellent oil.”’— Ps 
cxli, 5. 


Mr A. came passenger a few days since from to ° 
Fearing that he should miss a passage in the steam-boat, he 
was very constant and very urgent in requesting the driver to 
increase his speed. ‘The day was very hot, and the team al- 
ready foaming in sweat. A very plain man in the stage 
said to Mr A.—*You had best not urge him to drive any 
faster.” “O, replied Mr A, I would not miss the boat for 
twenty dollars.” «If one of these horses,” rejoined the mer- 
ciful man, should be injured, or should die, it might cost you 
more than twenty dollars in the next world.” ‘This he said in 
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a very mild, yet solemn manner. The reproof had its desired 
effect. Here was reference made to a final and higher than 
earthly tribunal. Mr A. felt its force; and said not another 
word. He says that he remembers with thankfulness this warn- 
ing ofa merciful man. He has since read Dr Chalmers’ Sermon 
on Proverbs xii, 10. A righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast” and expresses a hope that, in future, he will be able to 
guard against this cruelty towards the dumb brute, which can 
tell his pains but by his streams of sweat, his panting, his 
tremor and his groans. From this little statement we may 
learn, Ist. The importance of speaking seasonably. “A word 
Jitly spoken, how good is it.” 2. The duty of doing what we 
can to alleviate misery, or prevent it. “Try,” isa good motto. 
3. The reason why many reproofs fail. 1. Because not given 
in a proper spirit. 2. Because not backed with the authority 
of God, and the sanctions of eternity. 4. The wisdom of 
hiding our little selves behind God’s authority. Then we 
will not seem impertinent or dictatorial. 5. The duty of re- 
proving our supericrs. Many are foolishly deterred for “fear 
of man.” 6. The duty of mercifulness to brute animals, not 
our own. Many abuse Aired animals, and seem to think they 
«do well.” GUIFE. 


—_— 


REFLECTIONS OF AN OLD SINNER AS DEATH APPROACHED. 


June 25, 1755.—**One cannot think of one’s own existence, 
without thinking of the eternal author of it; and one cannot 
consider his physical or moral attributes, without some fear, 
though in my mind still more hopes. According to the best 
notions which we are capable of forming of his justice and 
mercy, the latter, which is the comfortable scale, seems ne- 
cessarily to preponderate.” Is this thy hope, miserable man? 

December 15, 1755.—*I am weary of my fife; but, thank 
God, ennui is not, as it commonly is, attended with melan- 
choly.”” Poor stupid sou!! 

July 15, 1756.—*As I have had much more than my share 
of the good things of this world, I neither do, nor ought to 
complain of the change, which I now experience. I will make 
the best use I can of this wretched remnant of my life, and 
atone, as well as I can, for the abuse of the whole piece, by 
wishing that I had employed it better.” Great Redeemer, 
thy blood atones—keep me from vain hopes. 


October 11, 1756.—1 have no gloomy thoughts. No pase 
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sions agitate me, no fears disturb me, and no silly hope gulls 
me any longer.”? What an effort at buoyancy! 

November 22, 1757.—*1 bear it all [his sickness] with pa- 
tience and without melancholy, because [ must bear it, wheth- 
er I will or no.” A sinner’s submission! There is this kind 
of submission in hell, i. e. no submission. 

January 22, 1760.—*I have” lately *‘seen death very near. 
I thank God, [ saw it without very great terrors.” I had 
‘ssome fears blended with my hopes.” Unhappy mortal! 
Fears are but preludes to eternal realities. 

October 1, 1764.—*1 have subdued all my passions.”? De- 
ceived soul! Thy passions have forsaken thee—thou hast not 
forsaken them, nor subdued them. 

Thus lived and wrote and died the man, whose writings 
‘‘feach the manners of a dancing master, and the morals of a 
prostitute.”’* COAF. 


*See his Letters to Dr R, C— « 


DIFFICULTIES OF DEISM. 


‘«sNor do they who reject the Christiau religion, because of 
the difficulties which occur in its mysteries, consider how far 
that objection will go against other systems, both of religion 
and philosophy, which themselves admit. There are in deism 
itself; the most simple of all religious opinions, several diffi- 
culties for which human reason can but ill account; which 
may therefore, not improperly, be styled articles of faith. 
Such is, the origin of evil under the government of an all- 
Good and all-powerful God; a question so hard, that the ina- 
bility of solving it in a manner satisfactory to their apprehen- 
sions, have driven some of the greatest philosophers into the 
monstrous and senseless opinions of Manichcism and atheism. 

Such is, the reconciling the prescience of God with the free- 
will of man, which, after much thought on the subject, Mr 
Locke fairly confesses he could not do, though he acknowled- 
ged both; and what Mr Locke could not do in reasoning upon 
subjects of a metaphysical nature, I am apt to think few men; 
if any, can hope to perform. Such is also the creation of the 
world at any supposed time, or the eternal production of it 
from God; it being almost equally hard, according to mere 
philosophical notions, either to admit, that the goodness of 
God could remain unexerted through all eternity before the 
time .of such a creation, let it be set back ever so far, or to 
conceive an eternal production, which words, so applied, are 
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inconsistent and contradictory terms. The solution common- 
ly given, by a comparison to the emanation of light from the 
sun, not being adequate to it, or just; for light is a quality in- 
heritent in fire, and naturally emanating from it; whereas 
matter is not a quality inherent or emanating from that divine 
essence, but of a different substance and nature, and, if not 
independent and self-existing,, must have been created by a 
mere act of the Divine will; and if created, then not eternal, 
the idea of creating implying a time when the substance creat- 
ed did not exist. But if to get rid of this difficulty, we have 
recourse, as many of the ancient philosophers had, to the in- 
dependent existence of matter, then we must admit two self- 
existing principles, which is quite inconsistent with genuine 
theism, or natural reason. Nay, could that be admitted, it 
would not yet clear up the doubt, unless we suppose, not only 
the eternal existence of matter, independent of God, but that 
it was from eternity in the order and beauty we see it now, 
without any agency of the Divine power; otherwise the same 
difficulty will always occur, why it was not before put into 
that order and state of perfection; or how the goodness of God 
could so long remain in a state of inaction, unexerted or un- 
employed. For were the time of such an exertion of it put 
back ever so far, (if, instead of five or six thousand years, we 
were to suppose millions of millions of ages to have passed 
since the world was reduced out of chaos to an harmonious and 
regular form,) still a whole eternity must have preceded that 
date, during which the Divine attributes did not exert them- 
selves in that beneficent work, so suitable to them, that the 
conjectures of human reason can find no cause for its being 
delayed. 

‘But because of these difficulties, or any other that may 
occur in the system of deism, no wise man will deny the being 
of a God, or his infinite wisdom, goodness, and power, which 
are proved by such evidence as carrics the clearest and strong- 
est conviction, and cannot be refused without involving the 
mind in far greater difficulties, even in downright absurdities 
and impossibilities. The only part therefore that can be taken 
is, to account, in the best manner that our weak reason is 
able to do, for such seeming objections; and when that fails, 
to acknowledge its weakness, and acquiesce under the certain- 
ty that our very imperfect knowledge or judgment cannot be 
the measure of the Divine wisdom, or the universal standard 
of truth. So likewise it is with respect to the Christian reli- 
gion. Some difficultics occur in that revelation, which human 


reason can hardly clear; but as the trath of it stands upon 
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evidence so strong and convincing, that it cannot be denied 
without much greater difficulties than those that attend the 
belief of it, (as I have before endeavored to prove,) we ought 
not to reject it upon such objections, however mortifying they 
may be to our pride, that indeed would have all things made 
plain to us; but God has thought proper to proportion our 
knowledge to our wants, not our pride. All that concerns 
our duty is clear; and to other points, either of natural or re- 
vealed religion, if he has left some obscurities in them, is that 
any reasonable cause of complaint? Not to rejoice in the ben- 
efit of what he has graciously allowed us to know, from a 
presumptuous disgust at our incapacity of knowing more, is 
as absurd as it would be to refuse to walk, because we cannot 


fly.” 





, 


Literary. 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Lectures ON Infant Baptism, sy LEonarpv Woops, D.D. An- 
dover, published by Mark Newman, 1828, 12mo. p. 174. 


TueEsE Lectures, eight in number, on Infant Baptism, were 
prepared by the Author as a part of the course of instruction, 
required by the laws of the Theological Seminary at Andover 

Mass.) in which he is Professor of Christian Theology. 
hey are published in compliance with a request made by the 
students to whom they were first delivered about two years 
ago—a request which has since been repeated by other stu- 


-dents and by many ministers of the gospel. 


The spirit which the author manifests through the whole 
discussion of this subject, on which there has been a great 
deal too much of unqualified assertion and intemperate con- 
troversy. is such as every christian will approve. While he 
regards Infant Baptism as an important duty and privilege, 
he does not, in defending it, forget the more important duty of 
cherishing the spirit of Jesus Christ and evincing his good 
feeling and affection toward those who differ from him in 
opinion. There is not, we think, a sentence in the whole 
book which can give offence to any christian reader. Noone 
will accuse him of being deficient in affection toward those 
whose opinions he opposes. His book is a model which, we 
hope, will in future be imitated by all who discuss the con- 
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troverted questions that have divided the church of Christ in- 
to separate communions. 

As to the manner in which the author has treated his sub- 
ject and the force of his arguments in its defence, the public 
have already decided. His work is considered by many as a 
standard or a Text Book on this question. In his preface, he 
informs us that in the earlier part of his life he had a decided 
prepossession in favor of the peculiar sentiments of the Bap- 
tists; but that his views were afterwards changed. And in 
the work before us he presents and illustrates the principal 
considerations which satisfy his mind in favor of Infant Bap- 
tism. The positions on which he rests the argument in sup- 
port of this rite are strong—and strongly fortified. He ap- 
pears to have examined the whole ground with rigid scrutiny. 
—His conception and views of his subject are clear and dis- 
criminating; his reasoning is connected and bears directly on 
the question at issue; his illustrations are forcible. In short 
the whole work appears to be the result of much reflection and 
of a careful examination of the evidences which, we think, 
ought to convince every serious inquirer that Infant Baptism 
is a rite—not of human but—of divine appointment. 

By this commendation we do not mean to intimate that he 
has said every thing in its support that can be said; or that 
his book is perfect. He has not perhaps given the various 
topics just that degree of prominence in his discussion, 
which, in the estimation of others their relattve importance 
would seem to demand. But this is readily accounted for: 
the same argument, or amount of evidence, produces different 
degrees of conviction on different minds. Hence it may be 
expected that judicious writers thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject would not lay equal or their main stress on the 
same argument. As an instance of this kind in the Doctor’s 
book, we noticed the argument drawn from the circumcision 
of infants in the church under the Abrahamic and Jewish dis- 
pensation——an ordinance confessedly of divine authority from 
the time of Abraham to the coming of Christ. Viewing this 
seal of God’s covenant with his church in connexion with 
the perfect harmony of the Old and New Testament Scrip- 
tures—with the unity of design discovered in every part of 
the Bible—and with the fact that a change of dispensation or 
rite, does not change the relation in which the infant children 
of believers stand to their parents and to the church of God, 
we think he might have illustrated this argument at greater 
length, and urged it with greater force. We do not say that 
the argument as presented, is very defective; we do not think 
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it is; but we think he might have made it bear on the question 
with more force. 

The style of our author, which deserves a notice, is like a 
transparent mirror in which we see without obscurity his clear 
and discriminating views on every topic which he discusses. 
His words like his thoughts appear to flow without effort. In 
his illustrations there is nothing redundant and nothing ob- 
scure. ‘The terms which he happily uses, present to the mind 
of the reader the clear and distinct impressions which the sub- 
ject has made on his mind. In one word his style is an ele- 
gant model of simplicity, neatness and perspicuity: And we 
would recommend the study of it to those writers who seem 
to regard the use of hard words and complicated sentences as 
an unequivocal proof of learning and taleut. 

Our limits will not allow us to give our readers a complete 
summary of the Doctor’s views in favor of Infant Baptism: 
to introduce the book to such of them as have not yet read it 
(for we wish it to be extensively circulated and read by all in- 
quirers on this subject) we copy a few of his leading posi- 
tions. 

After introducing the subject he illustrates this proposition; 
that “the want of an express declaration of Scripture in favor 
of Infant Baptism, is not a valid argument against it.” The 
reason is, Which he explains at length, that “a religious rite of 
long standing, and intended for the same general purposes 


with Baptism, had, by express appointment of God, been 


uniformly applied to infant children.” Under this proposition 
he notices the following considerations; that the rite in ques- 
tion *‘corresponds with the natural relation between parents and 
children; and that this relation was actually marked by a di- 
vinely appointed and significant rite through the Patriarchal 
and Mosaiceconomy.” In connexion with these arguments, he 
remarks that the «Christian religion was evidently founded 
upon the Old Testament Scriptures and was a continuation of 
the religion there taught, and that we can not certainly conclude 
that our Saviour did not give his Apostles specific instructions 
on this or any other subject, mercly because such instructions 
are not preserved in the records of the New ‘Testament.” 
From the illustration of these remarks he proceeds to argue 
the point from the inspired records just as they are. His po- 
sition is: 

The Scriptures of the New Testament, understood according 
lo just rules of interpretation, imply that the children of believ- 
ers are to be baptixed. 

In supporting this position, he intreduces a rule of inter- 
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pretation of the highest consequence in discovering the true 
meaning of the Scriptures, viz. ‘That we put ourselves as 
far as possible, in the place of those who gave instruction, 
and of those who received it.’ With this rule before us he 
invites us to examine the commission which Christ gave his 
disciples to proselyte all nations. This command was given 
by a Jew to a company of eleven Jews who had never heard 
of excluding infants from the ordinance appointed as a seal of 
the covenant between God and his church. «Go ye and 
teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. «The word 
uasdntevoate, says the Doctor, “rendered teach, properly 
signifies, make disciples; proselyte; convert to the Christian Re- 
ligion. The commission then is this; ** Go ye, proselyte, or 
make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”? This com- 
mand was given by a Jew, who was perfectly acquainted with 
all the institutions and laws appertaining to the religion of 
the Jews; with the customs and usages of that people, and 
with the dispensations of divine providence towards them. 
And the command was addressed to Jews. Now whatever 
there was in this general circumstance, which could have an 
influence upon the meaning of the command, or which would 
naturally cause it to be understood in one way rather than in 
another, is worthy of special attention.” 

And here it is to be considered that the Jews were required 
by the divine law to make proselytes to their (the Jewish) re- 
ligion; and that at the time Christ came, there were many 
proselytes both in Greece and Rome. And whenever Gen- 
tiles embraced the Jewish religion, they were treated in 
regard to circumcision, according to the Jewish law; that is, 
they were circumcised,—parents and children. This was the 
law of the Jews; and this was the uniform practice. Hence it 
must be easy to determine, how Christian Jews would be 
likely to understand the duty of proselyting idolaters and un- 
believers to the true religion. Suppose that God, previously 
to the Christian dispensation, had selected twelve Jews, and 
sent them forth to convert Greeks and Romans to their reli- 
gion, and without any mention of children, had merely given 
them this commission; Go ye, proselyte and circumcise them. 
Would they not have understood such a commission as requir- 
ing them to circumcise the children of converted Greeks and 
Romans? Unquestionably they would. And why? Because 
they were Jews, and had always been accustomed tu the circwm- 
cision of the children, as well as of parents. In obedience to 
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this divine command, they would have gone to the people speci- 
fied, and in all the instances in which men were made prose 
Jytes, would have circumcised them and their children. 

“Again. Suppose, in such a case, a command had been 
given, which included baptism with circumcision; thus: @e 
ye, and proselyte those nations, circumcising and baptizing them. 
Still not a word about children; but simply, go and proselyte 
those nations to Judaism, circumcising and baptizing ihem. 
Most certainly they would have understood that baptism, as 
well as circumcision, was to be applied to proselytes and their 
children. 

‘sBut suppose that baptism had been put in the place of cir- 
cumcision, as the sign to be put upon proselytes to Judaism; 
and so the command to those Jewish teachers had been; Go ye, 
proselyte and baptize the people of Greece and Rome. Must 
they not have understood the command in the same way? 
Surely those who were acquainted with the commands and in- 
stitutions which God gave to Abraham and to Moses, and 
who had always been accustomed to observe them, could have 
had no doubt, that the rite which marked the relation of prose- 
Jytes to God, was to be applied to their children also.”" 

In connexion with this view of the subject he examines a 
passage in Matthew xix, 13, 14. «Then were brought to Je- 
sus little children, that he should put his hands on them and 
pray, and his disciples rebuked them. But Jesus said, suffer 
little children to come unto me and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven.” The original words, trans- 
lated—-for of such is the kingdom of Heaven—are translat- 
ed in Matthew v,—theirs is the kingdom of Heaven: The 

/ phrase kingdom of Heaven is used in the New Testament to 
denote the Christian dispensation or the church of Christ. 
According to these views, our author, gives the following 
paraphrase of the passage underconsideration. ‘These little 
children, whom you would hinder from being brought to me 
for my blessing, are objects of my kindest regard. They, 
and such as they, stand in a near relation to my church. 
The kingdom which I am setting up, is not to exclude or over- 
look them, but to embrace and cherish them. Peculiar favor 
was shown to children under tle former dispensation; think 
not that less is to be shown them under my reign. Look not 
upon them, therefore with feelings of indifference. Strive 
not to deprive them of my blessing; but suffer them to come 
unto me; for to such children the privileges of my kingdom 
belong.” 

After examining other passages which imply the doctrine 
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in question, the Doctor comes next to the facts recorded in the 
Book of Acts respecting household baptism. It is said of Ly- 
dia that she was baptized and her household—of the Jailor 
that he was baptized and all his immediately. It is altogether 
probable that there were children in those families—but noth- 
ing is said of the conversion of any one in either of these 
households, except Lydia and and the Jailor. Let these facts 
be compared with the Journal of Baptist Missionaries. When 
did a Baptist Missionary ever write of baptizing a family or 
a household? Who ever read in the Journal of a Baptist 
minister of a household baptism—the baptism of a whole 
family? 

Again, if Jesus Christ did not intend that infants should 
veceive the seal of membership to his church under the new 
dispensation, as they did under the old—-should we not ex- 
pect that he would tell his disciples plainly, that infants were 
no longer to be admitted to his church? And should we expect 
that his Apostles would in the same breath tell us of the con- 
version of a single individual and of the baptism of a whole 


family? These considerations together with the fact that 


neither Christ nor his Apostles have ever told us, that infants 
are NoT to be baptized, establish the position that the scrip- 
tures of the New Testament understood according to just 
rules of interpretation, imply, that the children of believers 
are to be baptized. 


An Eritome os Generat Eccrestasticat History, from the 
earliest period to the present Time; with an Appendix, giving a con- 
densed History of the Jews; Illustrated by Maps and Engravings: by 
John Marsh, A. M. Pastor of a Church in Haddam, Ct. New York, 
1828, 12mo. pp. 420. 


WE are not acquainted with any work which we can recom- 
mend as a good and unexceptionable History of the Church. 
Such a book, we think, is still, after all that have been written, 
a desideratum in onr Theological Literature. Mosheim, it is 
true, has left us a splendid monument of intellectual labor, in- 
scribed with the records of the corruptions of religion; but 
in collecting these, he frequently overlooked a more pleasing 
subject, the progress and benign influences of Christianity. His 
work is, indeed, a valuable one to the student; it presents be- 
fore him a lively picture of human depravity as exhibited 
and witnessed within the pale of the visible church. And this 
picture is: not without its use. But it does not give us that 
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distinct view of the progress and effects of true religion, 
which we wish to see in a work of this kind.—Milnor’s 
Church History has often been read, and will, no doubt, con- 
tinue to be read with profit and pleastire. The pages of this 
book bear the impress, of the piety, and of the benevolent 
feelings of its Author. It is indeed creditable to his under- 
standing and truly honorable to his heart. We might with 
truth say many things in its favor. It furnishes the attentive 
reader with much valuable knowledge and at the same time 
leads him to contemplate the beauty and excellence of genuine 
religion. But after all we can say in its favor—and it is not 
without merit, candour will require us to say that we think it 
very defective. The materials wrought into it do not appear 
to have been fully digested in the mind of the author. And 
his attempt to find in the primitive churches the relics that 
have since been moulded and formed into that system of gov- 
ernment and order which he defends, will be regarded by all 
but churchmen as a great blemish. In ahistory of the Church 
of Christ, we wish to see a faithful record of events, exhibit- 
ing, as fully as words can exhibit, a bright image of what has 
been; and not a learned disquisition defending at all points the 
order and government of the particular church of which the 
author is a member. 

To describe more particularly the character of a book, 
which is, as we think, at this time greatly needed, we remark 
Ist: It ought to be—not the history and defence of a particular 
church—but the history of Christianity—of its origin—of the 
successive revelations which gradually developed its truths to 
the world—of its reception——of its transmission down to the 
present day, and of its genuine effects wherever its essential 
truths have been believed. 2. A history of Christianity 
ought to exhibit in philosophical order the moral causes which 
under the government of God have mostly contributed to the 
peace, prosperity and holiness of believers—and also the 
causes or occasions of the numerous evils which have cor- 
rupted the religion of Jesus Christ, and been formidable obsta- 
cles to the progress of his kingdom in the world. These, we 
believe, may be ascertained without indulging in much specu- 
lation, by a careful examination of facts, and when exhibited 
in connexion with facts, they will forcibly inculcate a most 
important lesson. They will enable the watchmen on the 
walls of Zion—they will enable the whole church—to foresee 
the effects, the consequences of the measures they may adopt 
to promote the cause of truth and holiness among men. The 
subject is a splendid one for instructive history. 
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We wonder, when we consider the number of learned 
men with which the church has been blessed, that no one 
has given to it his days and his nights, made patient re- 
searches, collected facts and examined every thing immediate- 
ly connected with the progress of Christianity and revolved 
the subject and digested it till inspired by its moral sublimity 
for the mighty task of writing a book which, like the church 
itself, will be as a city set on a hill, giving light to the 
world. A history of this character, exhibiting on every page 
the indissoluble connexion of cause and effect in the moral 
world, the order and procedure of that special providence 
which directs the course of human things, will impressively 
teach, by the power of example, the most important truths.—It 
is obvious that he who undertakes to write such a book, ought 
to devote to it many of the best years of his life, and search 
and examine and arrange the materials, till his knowledge of 
them is identified with his own mind: It requires the vigor- 
ous efforts of a genius sanctified by prayer—of one whose 
heart glows with the ardors of heavenly benevolence, who de- 
lights in and loves the image of Jesus Christ wherever he 
beholds it. No man whose intellectual and moral vision is 
darkened by the blinding power of sectarian zeal, should put 
a hand to the sacred work.—But we must leave our descrip 
tion of a good Church History unfinished to give some ac- 
count of the book named at the head of this article. 

Mr Marsh’s Book is what it professes to be; it is «*an Epit- 
ome of General Ecclesiastical History, from the earliest pe- 
riod to the present time.” It contains an Appendix giving a 
brief history of the Jews from the destruction of Jerusalem to 
the present day. He has divided his work into three periods, 
Beginning with the Creation of the world, the first extends to 
the callof Abraham. ‘The second from the call of Abraham 
to the birth of Christ. And the third contains a sketch of the 
changes experienced by the church from the birth of the Sa- 
viour down to the present year.—In reading this book we 
could not repel the suggestion, that it was written in haste: 
And this is the most prominent fault we find in it. The 
style of our author, the structure of his periods, the use 
of words and phrases, which, though admissible in com- 
mon parlance, do not comport with the dignity of his- 
tory, and his reflections—all bear the marks of haste. He 
is, we think, generally judicious in the selection and arrange- 
ment of facts; but his work does not appear like the product 
of a mind which contains within itself the materials of which 
it is composed. His style is sometimes harsh; it is too artifi- 
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cial; and there is sometimes apparently the want of reflection 
in the remarks which he offers to illustrate the wisdom and 
goodness of God in his dealings with his church. 

Notwithstanding these defects, we think that this book will 
be useful. The general plan of it is excellent. There is a 
sprightliness and a degree of energy in the narrative, suited 
to awaken and secure the attention of the reader. Our au- 
thor’s reflections are full of instruction drawn from the well 
spring of wisdom and life. His work may be perused with 
profit by readers of every class. ‘To ministers of the gospel, 
it will serve as a ‘Mentor’ to revive their recollections of 
what God has done for his church. To others, to the great 
body of Christians and to the youth of our country, who are 
the hope of the church, it is recommended by the interesting 
events which it details, and by the lessons of practical wis- 
dom, which it forcibly inculcates. We hope it will be widely 
circulated. Although it does not meet or correspond with our 
ideas of an ably written, finished history, yet we think it 
worthy of the patronage of the religious public. Its general 
circulation, we doubt not, will contribute to the advancement 
of useful knowledge and of intelligent piety. 

As specimens of our author’s manner, we quote two or 
three paragraphs, at random, marking in italic characters 
those words or phrases which appear to us objectionable or 
faulty in his style. Speaking of David he says,——*His char- 
acter can never be contemplated but with admiration and 
love.’”—This expression, we presume, does not convey the 
writer’s meaning: he would not have us admire—wonder at 
the character of David. There are few human characters 
which we both admire and love,—*His writings have been 
a most precious inheritance to the Church. Here, Saints 
have, in all ages, read their own experience. Here, they have 
found their joys, and sorrows accurately portrayed, and, as 
the deliniation has passed before their eyes, their soul has been 
melted and comforted within them. Here, in multitudes of 
songs, the character and offices of Christ, his glorious work 
on earth and in heaven, the blessedness of the Church and its 
future enlargement and perfection are sweetly sung;—and the 
pious have been furnished from that day to this, and will be 
furnished from this to the latest period of time, with the lan- 
guage and sentiments of devout praise. Forty years did Da- 
vid reign. He was aman of war and he subdued all the na- 
tions around him, but he lived solely for the glory of God, 
and he advanced that glory beyond any monarch that ever sat 
on athrone. Having made the most magnificent preparations 
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for the national Temple, and appointed his son Solomon, his 
successor, he died A. M. 2985, ‘full of days, riches and 
honor?’ ”? 

The following paragraph, on which we happen to open, is 
in better taste. It is extracted from an account of the Hu- 
guenots in France, in the early part of the 17th century. 

“Tolerated by the civil power, the Huguenots for a season, 
flourished greatly. But they were ever at variance with the 
government, and Cardinal Richelieu, prime minister of Lewis 
AIL, early adopted and tong pursued this severe maxim; that 
there could be no peace in France, until the Huguenots were 
totally suppressed.’ Every method which had the least appear- 
ance of consistence with the edict of Nantez, was used for 
many years, to carry it into effect. ‘The Huguenots were de- 
prived of their wealth, and strong holds, and civil privileges— 
were courted and frowned upon, and driven from one extremity 
to another, until at length, finding all these measures ineffect- 
ual, the perfidious and impolitic Lewis XIV. revoked the edict 
of Nantez, and ordered all the reformed churches to embrace 
the Romish faith. Their case was now hopeless. Their 
churches were razed to the ground. They were insulted by a 
brutal soldiery, and massacred in crowds. And though sol- 
diers were stationed on the frontiers to prevent their escape, 
yet above fifty thousand fled, and sought refuge in the various 
Protestant countries of Europe.’’ 








Recorps oF THE Spanisu Inquisition, Translated from the Orig- 
inal Manuscripts. Boston: Samuel G. Goodrich, 8vo. pp. 280. 


Tuts is a curious book. - As we glanced over its pages it 
first reminded us of a sort of farce, still acted in some of the 
American Colleges, at the tribunal of what is called the 
«‘Sophomore Court,’? against whose inquisitorial decisions 
and even existence we very unceremoniously took up arms in 
our Collegiate days.—But before reading many pages we 
found that the boyish scenes of the Sophomore Court—and the 
wit and ridicule of a solemn farce in the style of a modern 
theatrical performance, have nothing so farcically ludicrous 
as the Records before us. For in the former, even when the 
several parts are played off with a good degree of dexterity 
and art, we see through the veil, and cannot cheat ourselves 
into the belief that there is any sincerity in the actors. But 
here in these records of the Inquisition all ts solemn;—every 
act is marked with gravity—every movement is the result of 
grave deliberation and of a conscientious scrupulosity:—We 
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behold a dignified Ecclesiastical Court, exercising for many 
days in succession their infallible judgment and power, upon 
the poor, hapless sinner who in obedience to the first law of 
nature violated the law of the Holy Mother Church—by eat- 
ing Bacon and Onions [Horribile dictu!] on the evening of the 
Fast of St Bartholomew!! Poor culprit! he was dragged from 
his prison day after day to the foot of this Sanctimonious tri- 
bunal, and piously exhorted and entreated by his merciful 
judges to confess every thing which his accusers, not in the 
least actuated by malice, but merely to unburden their con- 
sciences, testified against him. The unlucky wight who was 
also governed by conscience, could not confess the whole. 
But he plead for mercy, and, earnestly with tears and on his 
knees, entreated their Holinesses to pardon him. At length 
after all the solemn processes of a momentous trial, in which 
the questions and answers of the whole mass of testimony, 
the accusation and defence, are carefully recorded together 


with the proceedings of the first and the second and the third . 


audience before “Doctor Domingo Abbad y Huerta being at 
his morning audience presiding upon the affairs of Justice, in 
the Royal Palace of the Inquisition of Barcelona on the twen- 
tieth day of September, one thousand six hundred and thirty- 
five’’—(this was the day of his last audience) after all this 
and much more it was decreed by the Holy Doctor Domingo 
—we presume because the sinner’s counsel plead, that, ‘he 
did not offend through malice but solely through ignorance,’ 
quod de jure excusai-solet, et veram—it was in mercy de- 
creed that the culprit “be reprehended and admonished and 
forthwith released from prison. 
Before me, Miguel Rodriguez, Sec’y.” 


Poor human nature! Thouart dreadfully fallen! No won- 
der that there have been cynical philosophers. The arts 
and hypocricies sometimes sanctioned by good people in these 
good times, must either awaken sympathy or disgust: and the 
same weakness of our nature as exhibited in the crimes and 
follies of a superstitious age, must excite the feeling of sincere 
regret or unpitying contempt. But to return to our book; 
Passing by the second, which was the trial of a profane aban- 
doned wretch charged with Lutheranism, for which he obtain- 
ed a pardon by giving evidence that he was a good catholic in 
full communion with the Holy Mother Church—the third is 
the trial of Don Antonio Adorno, a soldier of noble descent, 
twenty-seven years of age, accused of WNecromantical practices. 
The following is a part, of the testimony in support of the 
charges. 
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“On a certain occasion one of his friends was lamenting 
the loss of some moncy which had been stolen from him, when 
he, the said Don Antonio, replied, that he would discover the 
thief. He then wrote the names of all the persons present upon 
separate pieces of paper, and threw them into the fire. Those 
which contained the names of the innocent were consumed, 
but the one containing that of the thief remained. Nobody 
was able to take this out of the fire except Don Antonio. The 
paper was kept from consuming by the power of the words 
Christo Senor Nuestro, uttered by him, and it was drawn out 
from among the coals by the help of this expression; «Ego 
Sum. Factus esthomo. Consummatum est.’ Besides this he 
knew another way of practising this divination; and this was 
to collect the ashes made by the papers, and rub them on the 
back of his hand, where they would leave marked the name 
of the thief. 

«The deponent asked Don Antonio where he had obtained 
the above knowledge. He replied that he got it by studying 
a book of magic which he possessed, that he had learned from 
this the secret of making himself invisible, and also to render 
a man invulnerable to thrusts with a sword, a trial of which 
last he would make upon a dog or cat and show the efficacy 
of it. The deponent asked him if he knew any secrets rela- 
tive to playing at Ball. He answered that he did not remem- 
ber any at present, but would make some researches and call 
upon the deponent at his house, when le would teach him ase- 
cret to gain the favor of the ladies.” 

This last, we presume, is the same magical art, adroitly 
used by both sexes, and often greatly needed, in these evil 
times. If this were now a crime—if the Inquisition now ex- 
isted—how sad, alas! would be the fate of many who are 
looked upon, and who regard themselves as paragons of ex- 
cellence! But to return; 

Poor Don Antonio’s trial was protracted from day to day, 
and week to week in examining witnesses—and he conde- 
scended to appear in person when dragged from his prison, 
although he had the art, among others, of making himself in- 
visible, until at Jength he is brought before the Calificadores, 
Padre Francisco Siges, of the Order of Mercy, Padre Anto- 
nio Mira, Jesuit, Ex-Rector of the college of San Pablo, Pa- 
dre Juan Bautista Llopis, of the Order of Mercy, and Padre 
Augustin de Vinaros, Ex-Provincial of the Convent of Capu- 
chins. 

These grave Dignitaries spread the accusation, substantia- 
ted by proofs in full array before him, summoned up under no 
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Thore than nine distinct charges; and of course he is guilty of 
necromancy and magic and amatory practice. Wherefore— 
«* Ordered, unanimously, that the said Don Antonia Adorno 
be confined in the secret prison of this Holy Office; that his 
property be sequestered; his papers, books, and instruments 
seized, and arranged for his accusation. Ordered further, 
that before execution, this be submitted to the members of His 
Majesty’s Council of the Holy General Inquisition.” 

After his first and *second and third audiences, and halfa 
dozen other pompous forms in the administration of Justice, 
he is reprehended and admonished and warned and banished 
perpetually from the Spanish Dominions. And this too in the 
eighteenth century: It was done on the 14th of August, 1756. 

These are the solemn acts of a church which has long con- 
sidered and still considers, herself infallible:-—a church which 
is still making desperate efforts in Europe and America to 
gain proselytes to support the waning power of the Pope. 
‘Lo effect this, his emissaries hold public disputations in Lon- 
don and Lisbon and in other places in Europe; and in Amer- 
ica they have seized upon the press, and by their weekly pub- 
lications, are endeavoring to persuade those who will listen 
to them that “their religion is grossly misrepresented by pro- 
testants’’—that it is free from the absurdities with which it is 
charged. We are, therefore, glad to see their works, the gen- 
uine works of the Mother church, published. Out of their 
own mouth we condemn them. We wish them to be known 
by their own works—-by their acts; and these furnish the 
strongest argument, except the Bible, that can be used against 
them. And they, surely, willcomplain witha very bad grace, 
if they still say that they are misrepresented-—when they are 
represented by the decisions and doctrines, pronounced to be 
true and just by their own infallible Courts in the eighteenth 
century. 

With the notice of these Records, we intended to give a 
brief history, of the Inquisition: but we are admonished by 
the limits assigned us to defer it till the next number of the 
Magazine. 

WOMEN NOT UNEQUAL TO MEN. 
Concluded from page 383. 

WE maintain that women are not inferior to men—take all 

in all; And we believe that most of the discussion and variety 


of opinion on this subject, have arisen from indistinctness and 
confusion of thought, in attempting to compare for certain 
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purposes, what cannot be compared for those purposes. 
*Things unlike” says Blackwood, “cannot be compared so. as 
to justify any inference respecting the inferiority of either. 
Hiomer and Shakspeare were unlike; but who shall decide 
upon the superiority of either?’ : 

Cesar and Cicero were unlike, in many of those very 
traits, in which men and women are unlike. But because 
Cesar was bold, daring, rash and adventurous and that Ci- 
cero was timid, sensitive and full of imagination and womanly 
fears; no one, on this account, will venture to say that Cice- 
ro was inferior to Cesar. Franklin and Madame de Stael 
were unlike in many traits; but which was the greater genius? 
“How, or by what standard, are they to be compared (by a 
moralist or a mathematician I nrean) for poets, orators and 
madmen will compare any thing and take special delight in 
detecting resemblances which are invisible to other men. 

Again, with respect to the faculties of the mind, women 
possess some of these to greater perfection than men. They 
have more imagination than men. Those who have had the 
direction of the studies of youth of both sexes, or who have at- 
tended at all to the character and strength of their mental 
powers, in the early stages of their development, will ac- 
knowledge, that girls usually discover more imagination than 
boys—They discover it in their written exercises—both in the 
selection of their themes and in the manner of treating them. 
‘That women are more delicately organized—and - have more 
animal sensibility than men, all will admit; we admit it: no 
one can deny it, fur the fact is proved to every man’s senses. 
This is our first position: The next arising from it is this: 
that imagination is always possessed in proportion to delicacy 
of organization and animal sensibility. The conclusion.-- 
Lherefore, women have more imagination than men.— Look 
around among men, select from the multitude all those you 
think remarkable for imagination; and what kind of men are 
they? Down-right women, I dare say, dress them in women’s 
clothes, and they would pass for women. ‘They have fine hair 
flashing eyes—a thin skin and a delicate nervous tempera- 
ment. They are volatile, hasty, capricious and petulent; 
sensibly alive in all their perceptions of sound, taste and 
touch. Again, select those who are remarkable for the want 
of imagination—and you will find them of a different make 
altogether. They will have nine out of ten of them, course 
hair—steady eyes--a thick skin and large features. They 
are slow in the perceptions of the external senses. They will 
have their clothes stripped from their backs or their pockets 
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rifled like Thompson when walking the streets and not know 
its—hear a clock strike in the same room or suffer their shins 
to be roasted alive, like Sir Isaac Newton, without knowing 
it. Men of this description have no animal sensibility, and 
it is the common language—-the universal sentiment with res- 
pect to such men, that they have no imagination. Men of this 
cast make profound mathematicians, logicians, theologians, 
&c. men of great delicacy in their organs, such as are describ- 
ed above——-those feminine men—will be by far the greatest 
poets, orators—imusicians, painters, &c. But who will under- 
take to say that the first described class of men are inferior to 
the last class—-because theyare different from them? Now there 
is precisely the same difference between common women and 
common men in their animal sensibility and the delicacy of 
their organs, which we here find between these two classes of 
men. We could easily bring forward opinions of men of 
learning and philosophic observation and many absolute facts, 
to prove that men who have possessed great animal sensibility 
and were extremely excitable, have invariably been remarka- 
ble for imagination. Lord Byron, for one, was a signal in- 
stance. Rousseau was another. Both were signally dis- 
tinguished by ardent, bold and vivid imagination and by an 
intense sensibility of passion. Both were extremely delicate 
in person,——very sensitive and restless,—alive to every thing 
which fell upon the senses. Of their vast powers of imagina- 
tion, all who have read their writings have tried,—but tried 
in vain, perhaps, to form anidea. What was it that constitu- 
ted the spell of that delusion which has so leng entwined an 
idolizing enthusiasm around the name of Byron? What was 
it, but that “betwitching strain of dreaming melancholy, 
which lent to moral declamation, the tenderness of romance, 
and that impress of burning sensibility, which threw over ab- 
stract disquisitions, all the colors of a lover’s tale??? Was it 
any other than these two things, his peculiarly delicate tem- 
perament,jpeevish and melancholy, and his mighty imagina- 
tion growing out of it, clothing with a new body and exhibiting 
in new and unseen colors, every thing on which it touched? 
Of the peculiar character of the true poetic temperament, 
Madame de Stael, in her «*Influence of Literature,” seems to 
have hada correct idea. She has this beautiful sentiment. 
We quote from memory, but believe we have it right. «If 
those who ascend Parnassus, experience a keenness of plea- 
sure which none but poets know; it is to be presumed that they 
also experience a keenness of sorrow which none but poets 
feel.’ ‘There must be, then, in the genuine poet an exquisite 
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sensibility—a high and holy—pure, unearthly fecling—which 
is proportionate to the delicacy of animal organization. We 
have called this feeling pure and unearthly:—by which we 
mean, that it is of so refined a character as to be easily offend- 
ed by the gross things of the multitude. It is never associated 
with coarseness;s—it can never exist with coarseness. Hence 
it is, that great poets, orators and musicians (ah, and ladies 
too) are so hard to be pleased,—so prone to be offended with 
the world; and hence it is that the former, so often become 
misanthropes. 

This delicacy of animal organization and this refined sen- 
sibility, all admit, are possessed by females in a higher degree 
than by males;—and we trust the above remarks supported, 
as they will be, by what every one will be able to recollect of 
his own observation, are sufficient to show, that imagindtion 
is generally, if not always—-in proportion to this delicacy of 
animal or physical organization. Our conclusion is, then, 
that women have, naturally, more imagination than men. 

We shall conclude the present essay with a few paragraphs 
from Blackwood’s Magazine; a journal which contains more 
truth,—more good sense--more wit and sprightliness and 
more biting satire than any other periodical of the day. 

The writer of the article above quoted from this Journal, 
says; ‘I contend that if women were educated precisely as men 
are,——and that if they had the same opportunities and excite- 
ments that men have, with no more discouragements,—they 
would be more fruitful in works of imagination, in poetry, 
music, painting, eloquence, &c, than men are; but altogether 
less fruitful in the abstract and profound sciences, in mathe- 
matics, theology and logic.’ 

‘But then, whatever were the education of women, and 
however fruitful they might be in one department or barren 
in another, I contend that there would always be an essential 
specific difference between the productions of women and 
those of men.’ 

‘There might be women, who would write like men; and 
men who would write like women; but then, the first among 
women would write wholly different from the first among 
men. There would always be a something in the poetry, 
music, painting, and eloquence of women, to distinguish it 
from the poetry, music, painting, and eloquence of men, when- 
ever the character of either was decided, and peculiar enough 
to make it distinguishable from other productions in the same 
branch by thesame sex.’ 

‘Put all the men and women of the earth in training; choose 
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the greatest of men and the greatestof women. Give then the 
same subject for a drama, a poem, a painting, or an oratorio; 
and the result, I say, would be an unequivocal revelation of 
their several distinguishing sexual properties.’ 

‘Let it be the Deluge for example. ‘The woman would only 
think of the day before;--the man, of the day after, the des- 
truction of the world. She would rely on the calm sunset,—- 
the tranquility of the skies,—the beauty of the blossoming 
herbage, the powerful and grand population of the world, 
before the giants were destroyed. He. upon the time when 
the skies were dissolving,—the whole earth in travail, and the 
whole animal creation shrieking upon the waters. She 
would pour in the melodies of eve, shower and starlight. He 
the noise of thunder,—the rushing of wind and flame.’ 

‘She would imagine the distraction and sorrow of a mother 
moaning over her balf-drowned babe—her newly born,—the 
consternation and beauty ofa wife, reaching over a precipice 
at the drifting body of her husband; or the doating tender- 
ness of some pale, fond girl, asleep in her dead lover’s bosom, 
under a mass of overthrown trees, whose foliage was yet 
ereen;—or both in some haunted cavern among sea-shells, the 
waters rising slowly about them on every side without being 
perceived.’ 

‘But the male would put forth his power, in the delineation 
of some youthful giant, overthrown by the waters, and bear- 
ing away the great branches of some tree, which had aban- 
doned their hold; or convalsed and wrestling in the waters, 
with a shadow, perhaps, of unintelligible shape and propor- 
tions; or of many beautiful women swept away, as it were, 
while embracing at some festival, their long melancholy tres- 
ses (encumbered with drenched flowers, intertangled with glit- 
tering and obscene reptiles) afloat upon the still dead wave.’ 

‘And so, too, were the parting of Hector and his wife given 
for the subject of a painting: the execution of both might be 
wonderful, but how unlike would they be! you might swear 
that the female Hector would be a younger man, with redder 
lips,—a+whiter forehead, &c. and that the male Andromache 
would have asort of unnatural determination and loftiness of 
stature, look and bearing,’ 

‘And the result would he the same if any other intellectual 
exercise were assigned—-the productions might be different-- 


and widely different—and yet, take them all in all—be equal.’ 
LOOKER-ON, 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Lectures on Infant Baptism. By Leonard Woods, D.D. Andover. Mark 
Newman. 12mo. ; 

Review of a Sermon entitled ‘The Christian Bishop approving himself 
unto God,’ preached by Bishop Hobart at the Consecration of the Rev. H. 
U. Underdonk, D.D. By the Rev. W. Wisner. Ithaca 8vo. pp. 32. 

Evidences of Revealed Religion on a new and original Plan, being an Ap- 
peal to Deists on their own Principles of Argument. Philadelphia. Mc- 
Carty & Davis. 18mo. pp. 150. 

The Apostolic Commission; a Sermon delivered at the Ordination of the 
Rev. D. L. Carroll, Litchfield, Connecticut. By Benjamin F. Stanton, A.M. 
Litchfield. pp. 44. 

The Legendary; consisting of Original Pieces in Prose and Verse. Ed- 
ited by N. P. Willis. Boston. S.G. Goodrich. 12mo. pp. 286. 

The Harbinger of Peace. No. 1. Vol. I. for May, 1828. New York. 12mo. 

Daily Monitor, or Reflections for each Day in the year. By the Rey. 
Charles Brooks. Boston. N.S. Simkins. 8vo. pp. 374. 

American Medical Biography, or Memoirs of Eminent Physicians who 
have flourished in America. By James Thatcher, M.D. Boston. Kichard- 
son and Lord. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Memoirs of John Horne Tooke, containing proof that he is the Author of 
Junius. By John A. Graham. New York. 

A History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. By Wash- 
ington Irving. New York. G.&C. Carvill. 3 vols. 8yo, 





TaBLeE Rocx—Georgia Scenery.—The effect from the top of Table 
Rock is one unmixed overwhelming sensation of the sublime. As the spec- 
tator walks along the edge of the sloping precipice for a third of a mile, 
his mind demands time for expansion to receive the full influence of its new 
situation. ‘This is accomplished by fixing the attention upon each object 
separately—the falls of Slicking before him—the plantations below him— 
the mountains around him, and the broad bosom of the forest spreading 
every way: but the effect of the precipice under him prevails over all other 
emotions. As the spectator walks half a mile under the precipice, the 
heighth of which is at this distance about seven hundred and thirty feet, 
and the base of which contains a narrow path, midway between the summit 
and base of the mountain, a variety of emotions is enjoyed too complex to 
be definitely described. Objects pleasing, novel, beautiful and sublime, are 
every moment demanding his attention. On the summit his countenance is 
grave, his words few, and his imagination strongly excited. At the base 
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bis countenance is lighted up, and his conversation animated and brilliant. 
For his visit to the summit he feels rewarded, and his mind has expanded. 
With his visit to the base he is more than satisfied: he is delighted; his feel- 
ings have been kindled; the company are endeared to him, and on retiring 
he says, “‘no day of my life has passed more agreeably or more profitably.” 
The best judges, however, unanimously express a preference for the Rap- 
ids of Tullulah. As at the Table Mountain, so also two days at least should 
be devoted to the rapids. 


Psriopicat Lirerature.—It appears from the researches of M. Adrian 
Balbi, that upwards of three thousand one hundred and sixty-eight periodicals 
are published in the world. Of these 2142 are published in Europe, 978 in 
America, 27 in Asia, 12 in Africa, 9 in Oceanica. The greatest rage for pe- 
riodical literature, appears to exist among the English, and the states of En- 
glish origin; for out of 3168 periodical works published in the world, 1378 
belong to the English race, leaving for all the rest of mankind only 1790. 
It is in the U. States of America, however, that this passion prevails most 
strongly; for, with a population of only eleven millions, that country has 800 
journals; while the British monarchy, with a population of one hundred and 
forty-two millions, has no more than 588 periodicals. To show how incom- 
patible periodical literature and despotism are, it may be remarked, that 
with a population of upwards of thirteen millions, Spain has only 16 journals, 


EDUCATION IN HOLLAND. 

There are few countries in which greater exertions appear to be made for 
the general diffusion of knowledge, than in the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, under the present government. Should these efforts be continued, 
and be attended with that success reasonably to be expected, the people of 
that country may be consoled for the loss of their ancient naval glory. By 
a report of the minister of public instruction, it appears that, in the 3718 
communes into which the kingdom is divided, there exist 3889 public schools, 
with 383,970 scholars. The number of scholars in private schools is stated 
at 173,241, and the number of persons receiving no instruction at 241,- 
392, 

Each province is divided into a certain number of school districts. Each 
has its inspector, who is responsible for the state of instruction within its 
limits. His duty is to see to the execution of the regulations, to visit the 
schools, and to report their condition. He is also required to direct the 
teachers, and to regulate their salaries. Two schools are established for 
the education of tutors, one at Haerlem, the other at Lieve; and from these 
the teachers are selected, according to their merit. The government en- 
courages periodical meetings of the instructors, for the purpose of mutual 
improvement, by the communication of the experience that each may have 
acquired. At these assemblies, the inspector of the district presides, and 
one of the teachers acts as secretary.—W. 4. Review. 


Catholic Clergy in Canada.—“Lower Canada contains a population of 
nearly half a million Of souls and affords a militia of 76,000 abled bodied 
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men, accustomed to the use of arms. They are amoral, industrious, sober, 
and contented people attached to their own customs, laws, language, and 
religion. They are Roman Catholics, but as their clergy are educated in 
Canada, and have no connexion with the Pope or with any foreign power, all 
political objections to that religion are, in the case of Lower Canada, remov- 
ed. The church is not paid by the government, as was erroneously stated 
in Parliament, but has the 26th part of the grain raised on the lands of the 
Catholics. This claim the law acknowledges, but this is all the favor shown 
to the Catholic religion. If a Catholic sells his lands to a Protestant, or if 
he thinks proper to become a Protestant himself, his estate is no longer 
liable to this very humble tithe. Hay and potatoes are exempted from the 
charge. The church is governed by a bishop (a native Canadian,) who re- 
ceives, in addition to the rent of some lands of no great value, one thousand 
per annum from the civil list of Great Britain. This annual thousand pounds 
is all the Catholic church establishment of Canada costs the mother country. 
The 26th part of the grain from the Catholic lands is found to be an ample 
allowance. The income of the Cures averages £300 per annum, which af- 
fords them, in a cheap country, the means of living most respectably and of 
even exercising a very liberal hospitality.”"—M. .2. Review. 


Medical Profession in England.—All the statements published within the 
last two years, agree in the fact, that among the whole number of physi- 
cians, only one hundred; among the six thousand members of the College 
of Surgeons, only six; and among the eight thousand attorneys, only eight, 
are graduates of either of the English Colleges. Does this fact leave any 
doubt in regard to the causes, that have operated upon the present state of 
the English population? 


Singular Organic Relic.—A workman recently broke a mass of very firm 
conglomerate rock, quarried for the new State House now building at New 
Haven, and found lodged in a cavity, so completely enclosed as to exclude 
the possibility of external introduction—a piece of wood, the small limb of a 
tree, apparently the pine family—with the bark entire—the wood not min- 
eralized—but fresh, and in perfect preservation, and not even attached to 
the walls of the cavity, (except slightly at one end) but lying in it asin a 
case. The piece of wood was not larger than a finger, and the cavity but 
two or three inches in diameter; it was lined with soft but feebly coherent 
matter resembling the substance of a rock in a state of rather minute divi- 
sion. The conclusion from this interesting fact appears irresistible, that 
this piece of wood was floating in the waters, which were charged with the 
materials of this rock, and became enclosed, during their consolidation; 
thus proving that this rock had never been ignited; and that a tree or shrub 
was in existence when it was formed.—Silliman’e Journal. 


Tron in the Blood.—It has been long a matter of dispute among chemists, 
whether the blood contains any appreciable quantity of iron, from the diffi- 
culty of separating the constituents of that compound fluid. But the ques- 
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tion has been lately set at rest by Mr M. H Rose by employing tartaric acid, 
and adding hydre sulphuret of Ammonia, when the whole of the iron in the 
solution will be precipitated, and may afterwards be easily separated by a 
thick filter. ‘There is, indeed, no adequate means of explaining the origin 
of the red coloring matter in blood, but that of ascribing it to the presence 
of oxide of iron, which is well known to vary in the intensity of its color ac- 
cording to the proportion of oxygen in combination with it. 


Cniversities in England.—The most richly endowed universities of Eu- 
rope are, as is well known, Oxford and Cambridge, the only establishments 
of the kind in England, before the recent organization of the London Insti- 
tution, the success of which is already such as to satisfy the most sanguine 
Lopes. Oxford surpasses Cambridge in the amount of its funds and re- 
venues, and in the extent of its privileges. Oxford has nineteen colleges 
and six halls; Cambridge but twelve. Oxford has nearly three thousand 
students;’Cambridge, one thousand five hundred. The library of Oxford is 
said to contain besides thirty thousand manuscripts, five hundred thousand 
printed volumes; that of Cambridge, two hundred thousand volumes. Ox- 
ford sends, in union with the city, four delegates to Parliament; Cambridge, 
two. Both universities, however, have, from the time ef their foundation 
{Cambridge adopted its present constitution in 1280) to this day, faithfully 
defended and preserved their independence in the administration of their 
affairs. Their jurisdiction, in fact, not only extends over their own aca- 
demic population, but partly, also, over the cities in which they are estab- 
lished. This prerogative, together with the right of sending delegates to 
parliament, is peculiar to England, in which the other parts of Great Britain 
have no share. 


Professional Study and Printing.—The vast multiplication of books, 
since the invention of the art of printing, has shortened the time formerly 
spent in a professional course of study, and lias brought the scattered intel- 
lectual treasures of every science under one comprehensive view, so as to 
be easily surveyed by the student, who is thus led more directly to the 
sources of knowledge. Seven years, at least, were, before that period, ne- 
cessary to attend upon and to write professional lectures. Soon afterwards 
the whole academical course was finished in six years, and then in five years; 
the same time, whiclr is still devoted to ecclesiastical education in Ireland 
and other Roman Catholic countries. At present, four years are sufficient 
at Glasgow for the same studies; and a course of law and medicine is com- 
pleted in four years at Paris, Padua, Barcelona, and Coimbra. The regular 
time of professional study in Protestant Germany is three years, part of 
which, and very often, a fourth additional year is spent in other liberal pur- 
suits, and in the acquisition of general information. 


Tat Diamonv.—The most extraordinary fact respecting the diamond is, 
\ that it is combustible; that it is in fact, so far as chemistry can discover, 


nothing but pure charcoal in a state of crystallization. It is scarcely less 
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extraordinary, if any thing can be counted extraordinary relating to Sir 
Isaac. Newton, that he should have discovered, by conjecture, this combusti- 
ble property of the diamond, long before it was experimentally proved by 
burning it. He had remarked that all substances are combustible which 
have great power of refracting light or bending it out of its direction. Am- 
ber, for example, and sulphur are combustible, and at the same time strong- 
ly refractive. By generalizing the remark, Newton inferred that both the 
diamond and water are combustible, an inference now fully established in 
both instances. Before the lustre and water of the diamond can be well 
understood, the refraction of light must be thoroughly known. Every body 
knows the nursery experiment of putting a piece of money in an empty ba- 
sin, retiring till it disappears, and causing it to refract the light. On the 
same principle a clear stream appears to be more shallow than it really is, 
and by this apparent deception has allured many an unwary youth to his de- 
struction. A wonderful circumstance is, that this principle of refraction 
causes the sun and the rest of the heavenly bodies to appear, not where 
they really are, but where they were some time before; and in the cases 
of their rising and setting, we always, by means of the refractive pow- 
er of the air, see them before they actually rise and after they actually 
set. The highly refractive power of the diamond throws back the light 
that falls on it, instead of allowing the rays to pass through it as glass does. 
This gives the gem a sparkling brilliancy which no art can fully imitate. It 


is this, and not any phosphorescent property, that causes it even to sparkle 


in the dark, of which so-many tales are related in the Arabian Tales. In 
the deepest darkness there are always some wandering rays—some stray 
pencils of light to render the “darkness visible,” and these how few or 
small soever, the diamond collects to a point, and flashes them back into the 
gloom. ‘The property of sparkling, therefore, is one test by which a genus 
ine diamond may be known from superior imitations, or from the more 
splendant sorts of rock crystal, and other gems which are sometimes passed 
off for diamonds.— Verulem, 
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TRADITIONS OF THE CHOCTAWS RESPECTING THE DELUGE. 


Ina late number of the Missionary Herald we find the following tradition- 
ary account of the Deluge, preserved by the Choctaw Indians. They state 
that at a very remote period, there was a great deluge, which spread over 
the whole earth. It was preceded by a preternatural darkness of long con- 
tinuance. ‘They say, that at the commencement of this darkness, the peo- 
ple went to sleep as usual, and after sleeping the usual time, they awoke, 
and found it dark.—They slept again, and awoke, and found it still dark. 
Again they slent, and awoke, and darkness was upon the face of the earth. 
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This excited alarm, The darkness was so great, that ncighbors could have 
no intercourse with each other, except by torch light. After some time 
they discerned, as they thought, the dawning of day in the east. This oc- 
casioned great joy, and they went from house to house to congratulate one 
another on the return of light. But they were soon undeceived; for what 
they had supposed to be light proved to be a great body of water, like the 
sea, which coming with immense velocity, swept away all before it. Some 
few, who were in more elevated situations, succeeded in making rafts, and 
getting upon them, but the beavers gnawed off the bark, by which the logs 
of the rafts were tied together, and thus, after having their hopes raised of 
escaping the destruction which was all around them, they were plunged in 
the water, and irretrievably lost. One raft, however, made of reeds, escap- 
ed the ravages of the beavers, and outrode the storm, and all who were on 
it were saved: but the number is not known. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF A CHOCTAW YOUTH. 


The following are the unprompted remarks of a Choctaw youth belong- 
ing to one of the missionary schools, in a recent letter to a lady in Boston, 
who, he had been told, felt a particular interest in the welfare of his 
people. 

I have learned a great many wonderful things, of which I had never any 
idea until I was instructed by the missionaries. While I was among my 
friends, I did not know any thing about the English alphabet, nor the lan- 
guage of the white people.—But, by the kind Providence of God, I was 
taken into the school in the yearof our Lord, 1822. It is six years since 
that time, but I have been here but little more than half the time. 

I have learned to read and write. I have cyphered as far as Loss and 
Gain, and have studied the map of the United States, the boundaries, cities, 
towns, mountains, lakes, and rivers,—Europe, in the same manner, with its 
population,— also, Asia, Africa, and South America. 

When the world was made and all the fulness thereof I should never 
have known, if God had not distributed his people among us in this benight- 
ed wilderness. Now, I know something about these things, and something 
about that Being, who has long been bearing the transgressions of this Choc- 
taw nation. 

Thus far I have gained; and now, if I do not the will of him that sent these 
missionaries to give me this education,-it would have been more tolerable 

for me to be ignorant, than to have the knowledge of God, and then go to 
the awful place. 


_— 


PRESENT STATE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ENG. 
LAND. 


The following paper is copied from the Maidstone Christian Instructor. 


“The Roman Catholic church in this country is under the superintend- 
ence of the congregation De Propagando Fide, a standing committee at 
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tome for the conversion of heathen nations. The clergy here are regard- 
ed as missionaries; each of the stations they occupy is denominated a mis- 
sion; and all are included in the phrase ‘the whole mission in England.’ In 
Ireland there are bishops and priests; but in England there has not been 
any regular Romish hierarchy in the last two centuries. The church is 
governed by four superiors, denominated Vicars Apostolic, who are ap- 
pointed by the Pope, and removeable at his pleasure. Every Vicar Apos- 
tolic isa Bishop in rank, possessing a nominal diocese; but he does not ex- 
ercise episcopal authority over any British see. Thus, Dr Poynter, the 
Vicar Apostolic of the London district, is the Bishop of Halia; Dr Colling- 
ridge, Vicar Apostolic of the western district, is the Bishop of Thespia; Dr 
Smith, the Vicar Apostolic of the northern district, is the Bishop of Balina; 
and the new Vicar Apostolic of the midland district, whose name, we be- 
lieve, is Dr Walsh, is Bishop of Cambysopolis. Every Vicar Apostolic has 
his coadjutor, who is also a titular bishop, and several other prelates reside 
in England, to whom no special offices appear to be assigned. 

“Though the English Romanists number among them many persons of ex. 
alted rank and of extensive possessions, the leaders of their church com- 
plain bitterly of the difficulty of maintaining their religious institutions, 
providing for their clergy, and erecting their chapels. It appears that in 
the beginning of the French Revolution, a considerable sum, which belong- 
ed to the mission in this country, but which had been deposited in the 
French funds, with a view to its security, was confiscated in common with 
all other British property in France. ‘The privation of these funds,’ says 
Bishop Poynter, ‘has been severely felt by all the missions in England, and 
most ‘particularly by the mission in the London district. We are still de- 
prived of them; and the consequent want of the clergy is daily increasing, 
while the congregations are growing more numerous; and even if the whole 
of the property belonging to this district should be recovered on the most 
favorable terms, it must fall greatly short of supplying the actual necessities 
of this mission.’ 

“The stations appear to be supported now, partly by the contributions of 
each to its pastor, and partly by the mission fund connected with the dis- 
trict in which it is placed, Of the manner in which the cause is pleaded, 
some idea may be formed from an address on behalf of the London Mission 
Fund, signed by the Vicar Apostolic, which begins thus: ‘This. institution 
was established November 13, 1815, with the approbation of R. R., the 
Vicar Apostolic of the district, for the purpose of providing funds for the 
education of pastors for the mission, and also to assist in the erection of 
chapels, or any work that might promote the interests of religion. It pro- 
vides against the danger of leaving the flock without pastors, a circumstance 
that has already often occurred; and secures to the present and rising gen- 
eration all the invaluable blessings of religion in life, and the comforts of the 
minister of Christ in the hour af death. Each person becoming a member 
enjoys the benefit of having the holy sacrifice offered up for him the first 
Sunday in every month, at Virginia-street chapel; and he also participates 
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in the benefit of four masses that are celebrated every week in the Bishop’s 
College, for its members and benefactors. Such are the advantages, and 
such are the objects that are aimed at by this institution, objects that should 
induce every Catholic, who is sincerely attached to the faith of his ances- 
tors, to seize with gladness this opportunity of propitiating the favor of the 
Almighty, and laying up for himself immortal treasures in heaven.’ 

“Yet, many of the chapels, according to the representation given in the 
Laity’s Directory, an annual Roman Catholic publication, are oppressed 
with such heavy debts as render the condition of their immediate support- 
ers not a little embarrassing. Inducements peculiar to the Romish church 
are presented to the attention of tle wealthy, yet all seems to be unavailing. 
‘Thus we read, in one case, ‘Rev. B. Barber engages to offer up the masses 
of two Sundays every year for the benefactors of this chapel, and likewise 
four masses in the year for all who lie inthe burying ground belonging to it:’ 
in another case, ‘The benefactors have a share in the prayers offered up for 
them during the sacrifice of the mass:’ and in a third, ‘Annually, on the 5th 
of November, a solemn high mass is offered up for the repose of the seuls 
of all those whose remains are interred in the vaults or in the burial ground; 
and on the Sunday within the octave of the Assumption of the B. V. Mary, 
for the benefactors to the chapel.’—Yet, somehow—whether it be that no- 
ble earls and viscounts have no confidence in the efficacy of the Rev. B. 
Barber’s masses—or whether it be that they think that they have paid for 
masses enough already for all practical purposes—or whether it be that they 
intend to set all right by availing themselves of a privileged vault—how it 
is, we know not, but so it is, that though these statements have been pub- 
lished year after year, yet the chapels remain in debt still! 

“As the Laity’s Directory for the year contains a catalogue of the missions» 
interspersed with observations and appeals, we have endeavored to ascer- 
tain the number of chapels in each county, which are regularly supplied 
with clergymen. In some cases, a little uncertainty remains; and it appears, 
that though a few stations are vacant, yet, as some have two or more minis- 
ters, the number of ‘chaplains’ is, on the whole, rather larger than the num- 
ber of recorded chapels. 

{Here follows a list of Chapels in S8 counties of England, and of the 
Chaplains. Total of Chapels, 388—of Chaplains, 411.] 

“This catalogue does not include the whole number of Roman Catholic 
clergymen resident in this country: some are incidentally mentioned in dif- 
ferent parts of the Laity’s Directory, whose names do not occur in the list 
of chaplains. 

“Whether the Roman Catholic religion is, or is not, making progress in 
this country, is a question very frequently agitated, but one which it is very 
difficult to decide. There is reason to think, that in London the number of 
professed Catholics has increased materially. The register of baptisms in 
their ten principal chapels in the metropolis, exhibits a regular progression 
during the last five years; in 1822, the number was 2376; the next year 

0686; then 2992; then 3225; and in 1826, 3499. Now if we calculate 
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thirty persons to a birth, which is generally reckoned a tolerably fair estimate, 
we shall rate the whole Catholic population connected with those ten chapels 
at 71,280 in 1822, and in 1826 at 104,970. The representation given by the Ro- 
man Catholics themselves is, that the increase is very considerable. But it ap- 
pears that the increase in the number of chapels of late years has been but 
small, and the writer cannot divest himself of the idea, that it is rather from ac- 
cessions from Ireland, than from conversions in England, that the increase aris- 
es. It appears to be the greatest in that part of the country which is most ex- 
posed to visits from our western neighbors. ‘There is no instance,’ we are told, 
‘in which the rapid increase of those professing the Catholic religion can 
produce greater surprise and satisfaction, than in the town of Liverpool. 
From accurate calculation, there are now more than 33,000 Catholics resi- 
dent therein. The total number of inhabitants, according to the last cen- 
sus, is 141,467. ‘Total number of births, according to the bill of mortality, 
1821, 4390, Total of Catholic children born in the same period, 1100, 






DISTRIBUTION OF THE BIBLE IN MEXICO. 


We have before us the Correspondence of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, by which we learn with pleasure that Mr Thomson, the Society’s 
Agent is prosecuting the work of distributing the Scriptures with zeal and 
success. We should gladly, would our limits permit, offer the reader co- 
pious extracts from Mr Thomson’s letters; but in this number, we have 
room only for the following paragraphs. The letter from which we copy is 
dated Mexico, September 22, 1827. 

“Since the arrival of your ample supply of the Scriptures already men. 
tioned, a good number of copies, both of the Bible and Testament, have 
been sold; making in all, since my arrival in this city, about 400 Bibles, and 
upward of 500 New Testaments. 

“Three weeks ago, I went out to San Augustin de las Cuevas, atown twelve 
miles from this city, which has now become the capital of the State of Mex. 
ico. I had several interesting conversations with the governor of the State, 
(who resides there) with the Rector of the College, and with other individ- 
uals; all of whom I found well disposed to our objects, and to the advance. 
ment of Education. The Governor informed me respecting the population 
of the State, and the languages spoken in it: he said the whole population 
amounted to about one million: of these, one half speak the Spanish lan- 
guage, 300,000 the Mexican, and 200,000 the language called Otomi. Here 
then, around this city, in different directions, is an ample field for your new 
Translations; and I hope you will give me every encouragement to proceed 
with these. The Governor, who is a native of Yucatan, told me that the 
whole population of that peninsula speak the Yucatanese: their number 
exmounts to about 800,000. Here is another field for your Translations, for 
it is only through you they will obtain them. My journey to the north- 
west will open upon other fields, not less extensive, and equally uncultivated 
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Pray encourage me all you can, that, at my return to this city, I may get 
something done in one, two, or more of these languages. 

“The Rector of the College of San Augustin called upon me during my 
stay in that place, We had a long conversation; and among other things, I 
told him of the object and operations of the Bible Society, the amount of 
your annual income, and the sources from which it lowed. He was greatly 
delighted with the account I gave him, and asked what annual subscription 
was required to become a Member: I told him: and he immediately replied, 
that he would be a subscriber, and a member of the Society. This in- 
dividual is a Priest, and his name is Jose Maria Alcantara. You will please, 
therefore, to insert his name in the list of Members of the Society; and 
charge one guinea to my account, being the sum I received from him. 

“Immediately upon my return from San Augustin, I had a visit from the 
Priest in this city of whom I have spoken so much, whose name is Jose 
Antonio Lopez Garcia de Salazar. He wished, he said, to become a mem- 
ber of the Society, and told me to put down his name as such. Here then, 
you have another Mexican Priest, a subscriber to your Society. Our friend 
told me, at this interview, that a priest, a gentleman of his acquaintance 
and of similar sentiments with himself, wished to see me. He called with 
this friend next day: and I found him very friendly to the Bible Society, as 
he had described to me. This gentleman also became a member of your 
Society: his name is Dr Jose Maria Mora. You will please, therefore, to 
charge my account with two guineas more, being one for each of these two 
individuals. These three make up the whole number of your subscribers 
here; and, considering all circumstances, it is a fair beginning. Thus you 


9? 


see the Lord is with us, and blessed be his name! 


ORDINATIONS, &c. 


On Tuesday, June 3d, the Rev. Joseph P. Tyler was ordained as an 
Evangelist, at West Stafford, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Ansel Nash. 

June 4.—Rev. Timothy Stone, late of Cornwall, was installed in Chatham, 
Conn. as Pastor of the Church and Society of East Hampton. Sermon by 
Rev. Mr Harvey, of Westchester. 

On the evening of the Ist of July, Messrs William W. Turner, Horatio 
N, Brinsmade, Rodolphus Landfear, Joel Talcott, and Henry Cowles, were 
ordained in Hartford, Conn. as Evangelists. Sermon by the Rev. Joel 
Hawes, from Phil. ii, 16,—on the cause of the want of ministerial success, 

Ordained at Falmouth, June 26, Mr Joshua P. Payson, as an Evangelist, 
Sermon by the Rev. Mr Storrs of Braintree. 

July 2d, the Rev. Chauncey Wilcox was ordained to the work of the Gos- 
pel Ministry, and installed Pastor of tue Church lately formed in the Parish 
of North Greenwich, Ct. Sermon by the Rev. Mr Williams, of Middletown. 

June 18th, Rev. John Moore, was Ordained by the Presbytery of Uhio, 
and Installed Pastor of the United Congregations of Cranberry Plains, Pine 
Creek Cross Roads, and Deer Creek. Rev, Allan D, Campbell preached 
the Sermon. 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


According as he hath chosen us in him, before the foundation of the world, thas 
we should be holy and without blame before him in love.—Ephesians i, 4. 


‘* THe scriptures principally teach, what man is to believe 

concerning God, and what duty God requires of man.” The 

Bible contains a system of doctrines which are to be under- 

stood and believed; and a system of precepts which are to be 

obeyed. The doctrines, through the agency of the Spirit, pro- 

duce the disposition to obey; the precepts mark out the path 

of duty. That the doctrine of election is contained in the Bi- 

ble, is undeniable: all do not agree, however, respecting the 

meaning of the words employed in revealing this doctrine. 

£ We have supposed that it will assist the honest inquirer after 

truth to see, presented in one view, all the passages in the 

New Testament where the words occur which teach this doc- 

trine, together with a brief and plain exposition of each pas- 
sage. 

We begin with the verb, ExAeyoua:; which signifies to 
choose, to choose out, to elect. It is compounded of ex, out, 
and Ayo, to choose. It occurs twenty times in the New Testa- 
ment, in the following order, viz. 

1. Mark xiii, 20. ‘And except the Lord had shortened 
those days, no flesh should be saved: but for the elect’s sake, 
whom he hath chosen, ekeAckato, he hath shortened the days.” 

Here, it is evident, that he who chooses is the Lord; that is, 
the Son of man [v. 26, 27.] ‘Those who are chosen are Jews, 
residing at this time in Judea, of which Jerusalem was the 
metropolis. The days of vengeance, the calamities here pre- 
dicted, were coming on Judea, and especially on that guilty 
city, Jerusalem. Of course the choice here mentioned, is 
made out of the inhabitants of Judea, who alone are exposed 
to these approaching calamities. These days of distress should 
be shortened that these elect, these chosen, may escape. The 
particular purpose for which they are chosen, is not stated; 
though it is evident they are objects of the peculiar favor of 
God: for it is for their sake, on their account, the days shall 
be shortened. Had there been none chosen from among the ; 
Jews, then, no flesh should have been saved. 

2. Luke vi, 13. **And when it was day, he called unto him 
Vou. x1. No. 9.—September 1828. 57 
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his disciples: and of them he chose, exAetapevos, twelve, whom 
he also named Apostles.” 

Here the person making the choice is Jesus Christ. The 
number of disciples was probably not great; but out of this 
number twelve only are chosen. They are elected for a spe- 
cial purpose; to be Apostics. Whatever the duties of this of- 
fice may be, these alone are to discharge them; whatever the 
privileges and trials of this office may be, they are to be pecu- 
liar to these twelve; the rest of the disciples could neither en- 
joy the one, nor need they fear the other. ‘This is the conse- 
quence of this choice of the Master. 

8, Luke x,42. “But one thing is needful; and Mary hath 
chosen, ekeAckato, that good part, which shall not be taken 
away from her.” 

This choice is made by Mary. While Martha was cumber- 
ed about much serving, was careful and troubled about many 
things, Mary took her seat at Jesus’ feet, and heard his 
words. The choice here made does not appear to have heen 
between a life of exclusive devotedness to the Saviour and his 
service, and to the world and its enjoyments; but it regard- 
ed the manner in which the present hour is to be spent. 
Martha, from her conversation on another occasion, leaves no 
room to doubt her piety; and Mary, had she been mistress of 
the house, or had the domestic arrangements depended on her 
alone, would no doubt have attended to the comfort of the 
Saviour; her love to him would have led her to do this. But 
she would have been less cumbered, less careful and troubled 
in making this provision. She preferred, therefore, to sit at 
Jesus’ feet; and her object was, to receive those instructions 
which no other teacher could give. Religion is still the same; 
a matter of choice, and manifesting itself by a sincere love to 
the Saviour, a meek and docile heart, and an earnest desire to 
be instructed. 

4. Luke xiv,7. «And he put forth a parable to those which 
were bidden, when he marked how they chose out, ekeAeyovta, 
the chief rooms;’’ | . 

This choice is made by the guests, who were most probably 
Pharisees; as they were in the house of one of the chief Phari- 
sees. Some of the couches, on which they reclined at table 
were considered more honorable than others; these were chosen 
by the guests; and their object was to gain that distinction, 
supposed to belong to those occupying the seats nearest the 
head of the table. 

.§. John vi, 70. “Jesus answered them, have not I chosen 


ékeAckauny, you twelve, and one of you is a devil ?” 
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This is the choice already mentioned, under the 2d case; 
to which we refer. 


6, John xiii, 18. “I speak not of you all; [know whom I 
have chosen, ekeAckauny; but that the scriptures may be fulfil- 
led, &c.” 

Some suppose that the Saviour here speaks of a choice of 
the cleven only, and ior a purpose in which Judas was not in- 
eluded. However true this may be, we rather suppose this is 
not his meaning. He refers, most probably, to the choice of 
the twelve to the Apostleship. I know each individual of 
the twelve whom I have chosen; or rather, I have known, 
eda, the character of each of you from the time of your ap- 
apr vom to this office. 


. John xv, 16. “Ye have not chosen me, ekeAskacde, but I 
hele chosen you, efeAegauny; and ordained you, that ye should 
go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit should remain.” 

As itis most probable that there were none present but the 
eleven, (for Judas was absent) this choice is the same men- 
tioned under the 2d case. The meaning seems to be, not that 
they were following their Master reluctantly, or without their 
own deliberate choice; but that their choice of him was incon- 
sequence of his first choosing them. ‘The purpose for which 
they are chosen is the same here, though differently expressed, 
as in the second case. The fruit which they are ordained to 


. bring forth, is the faithful discharge of those duties which are 


peculiar to the Apostleship. ‘This fruit was to remain; it hag 
remained; and will remain, with abundant increase, till the 
end of time. 

8. Verse 19.—**But because ye are not of the world, but I 
have chosen you, eferetaumy, out of the world, therefore the 
world hateth you.” 

This choice is made by the Saviour; and although it in- 
cludes the Apostles, yet it is not peculiar tothem. The choice 
ts made out of the world; and includes all those, inevery age 
who, by cherishing the spirit and obeying the precepts of their 
divine Master, on this account, are objects of hatred from the 
world. This isas true of Stephen, who was not an Apostle, 
as of James who was; they both suffered under this hatred of 
the world. Those who are hated by the world, who are per- 
secuted for Christ’s sake, in every age, are the chosen of God, 
the elect of Christ, In consequence of the choice of the Sa- 
viour they differ so widely from the world, out of which they 
are chosen as to be the objects of its hatred. 

9. Actsi,2. ‘After that he, through the Holy Ghost, had 
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given commandments to the Apostles whom he had chosen, 
ekeAskato.” 

Tis is the choice mentioned in the second case to which we 
refer. 

10. Verse 24.—“And they prayed, and said, Thou, Lord, 
which knowest the hearts of all men, shew whether of these 
two thon hast chosen, e£eAcko.” 

This choice is referred, by the Apostles, to their exalted 
Saviour; they request him toshew which of these two, Barna- 
bas or Mathias, should fill the office from which Judas by 
transgression fell. 

11. Acts vi, 5. “And the saying pleased the whole multi- 
tude; and they chose. efeAeEorvro, Stephen, and Philip, &c.” 
This choice is made by the whole multitude of the disciples, 
from their own number, The purpose for which this election 
is made, is to discharge the duties of Deacons; an office consi- 
dered by the Apostles to be, at this time, expedient in the 
church. 

12. Acts xiii, 27. «The God of this people of Israel chose, 
ekeAseato, our fathers and exalted the people, &c.” 

God is the author of this choice. In advancing the redemp- 
tion of the world, the Hebrews were chosen from among the 
nations of the earth. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and his twelve 
sons, are first chosen; and through them, their posterity. 
The purpose to be answered, was, as we find from other pas- 
sages of Scripture, to be the peculiar people of God, an holy 
nation; but chiefly that to them might be committed the ora- 
cles of truth, that through them the knowledge of the true 
God, and of redemption through the promised Messiah, might 
extend among all nations. 

13. Acts xv,7. Ye know how that a good while ago, God 
made choice, e&eAekuto, among us, that the Gentiles by my 
mouth, should hear the word of the Gospel, and believe.” 

Peter here declares that God had chosen him from among 
the other Apostles ; and that the purpose for which he is elect- 
ed, is to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles, in order that they 
might believe and be saved. 

14. Verse 22. ‘* Then pleased it the Apostles and Elders, 
with the whole church, to send chosen men, ExeAEEAUEVvoUs av- 
dpac, of their own company to Antioch, with Paul and Barna- 
bas ; namely, Judas surnamed Barsabas, and Silas, chief men 
among the brethren.” 

The Synod convened in Jerusalem, at this time to consider 
the case, brought from Antioch, respecting circumcision, elect- 
ed two of their own number ; and the purpose for which they 
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are elected is, to accompany Paul and Barnabas, and bear the 
letters containing the decision of Synod ; they were also to 
state verbally, if necessary, the same things to the church in 
Antioch. ‘This service being performed, the purpose for which 
these men were chosen was answered. 

15. Verse 25—** It seemed good to us—to send chosen men, 
§c.”” This is the same choice, the same men, and for the 
same purpose, as in the preceding case. 

16. 17. 18. 1 Cor. i, 27, 28. * But God hath chosen, eke- 
Ae~ato, the foolish things of the world to confound the wise ; 
and God hath chosen the weak things of the world to confound 
the things which are mighty ; and base things of the world, 
and things which are despised, hath God chosen, yea, and 
things which are not, to bring to nought things that are.” 

Those things which God has chosen, are foolish, weak, base 
and despised in the estimation of the world, not in his own. 
The purpose for which these things are chosen is distinctly 
stated ; to confound the wise, the mighty, to bring to nought 
things that are ; thatis, wise, mighty, &c. in the estimation of 
the world. A farther and ultimate purpose was, that no flesh 
should glory in his presence; that those who preach the 
gospel with success, should not ascribe this success to their 
own wisdom, their, political power, or their honorable distinc- 
tion among men; that those who witnessed the progress and 
effects of the gospel should ascribe thuse effects to the excel- 
lency of the power which is of God. 

19. Eph. i,4. ‘According as he (God, the Father) hath 
chosen, efeAekato, us in him (Christ) before the foundation of 
the world, that we should be holy and without blame before 
him in love.” 

It is God, the Father, who makes this choice; it is made 
before the foundation, that is before the beginning of the world; 
of course, before those whe are chosen were born. The pur- 
pose for which this election is made, is distinctly stated ; that 
they should be holy ; that is, that they should exercise that 
faith which is the work of God, which unites to the Saviour, | 
which is the root or principle of all pious affections ; that they 
should habitually cherish all those tempers and dispositions 
which characterize the children of God ; that they should ren- 
der that uniform and cheerful obedience to the precepts of the 
gospel which will prove to each other, and to the world, the 
sincerity of their faith; and thus that they should be with- 
out blame before him in love. ‘The immediate purpose of this 
choice is holiness, of which faith is the principle. ‘This, how- 
ever, ag we are assured in other passages of scripture, is in 
Vor, xt. No. 9.—September 1828. 57 
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order to final and everlasting salvation. The objects of this 
choice are all who believe in the son, who repent of their sins, 
who love and obey God and the Saviour. The Apostle men- 
tions us; that is, himself and the christians in the church af 
Ephesus. But whathe declares is as true of all other believ- 
ers as it is of them; of Peter, and James, and John, as of Paul 
himself; of the christians at Rome, at Corinth, at London, at 
Philadelphia, as those of Ephesus. In every age, holiness of 
heart and life is in consequence of being chosen for this pur- 
ose. 
“ Is there any ground or reason for this choice? If so, what 
is it? Is ita greater tendency to holiness in those who are 
chosen, a greater disposition to repent of their sing and be- 
lieve in Christ than was in others? We have some account 
of the life and character of Paul, who is one of the chosen. 
Instead of a greater disposition than was in others to believe 
in Christ, he cherishes and breathes around him a spirit of 
persecution as bitter and as deadly as ever actuated the hu- 
man bosom. Instead of a disposition to repent, he is nat con- 
tent to commit sin on the scale of ordinary men, but like a gi- 
ant in wickedness, he aims to crush the church beneath his 
feet, adding crime to crime, and blood to blood, regardless of 
cither sex, or age, or condition. Such was Paul till arrested 
by the voice from heaven. Paul tells us what was the char- 
acter and pursuits of these same Ephesians, whom he associ- 
ates with himself in this election of God, ‘They were dead in 
trespasses and sins ; wherein in time past, that is, before their 
conversion, they walked according to the course of this world, 
according to the prince of the power of the air. ‘They fulfilled 
the desires of the flesh and of the mind, and were by nature 
children of wrath. They were without Godin the world. Such 
were the Ephesians till they were quickened and saved by 
grace, Paul was not better than other Jews; these Ephe- 
sians were not better than other Gentiles, until they became 
so through the spirit of grace. Greater goodness in them than 
was in others, could not be the ground of this choice ; for this 
goodness did not exist. Paul, however assures us, in connex- 
ion with this subject, and as an important part of it, that this 
choice is nat arbitrary, is not without reasons ; reasons, teo, 
of the greatest weight, in the view of infinite wisdom: It is 
according to his good pleasure which he hath purposed in himself; 
according to the purpose of him whaworketh alt things after the 
counsel of his own will. These reasons exist in the divine 
mind, and will be made known to us as soon as this knowl- 


edge will contrijute to our happiness, and to the glory of 
God, 
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‘Fhey are chosen in Christ, that they may be united to him 
by faith, and from him derive the principles of spiritual life. 
This secures to them that holiness, without which no man shalt 
see the Lord. 

20. Jamesii, 5. ‘*Hearken my beloved brethren, Hath not 
God chosen e£eAeEaro, the poor of this world, rich in faith, and 
smi of the kingdom which he has promised to them that love 

im.’? 

Both M‘Knight and Thompson supply the words, to be;—the 
poor of this world to be rich in faith, making the possession of 
this faith the purpose or design for which they are chosen; and 
then, by the holiness resulting from this vital principle, heirs 
of the kingdom. In this sense, this case coincides with the 
preceding one. Judging from the context, however, the mean- 
ing is probably different. ‘The Apostle is cautioning those to 
whom he wrote against partiality to the rich, while they des- 
pised the poor, though they were pious, God does not act in 
this way; he approves according to different principles; he pre- 
fers the poor Who are pious to the rich who are without piety. 
The poor who walk by faith have the consolation to know, 
that if they should be neglected and even despised by the rich 
of this world, they meet the approbation of God, and shall in- 
herit the kingdom, prepared for those who love the Saviour. 

These are all the passages in which the verb, EXAEYOUAL, 
occurs in the New Testament. In every instance it evident- 
ly means a choice or election of one, or more from a greater 
number, or at least from others of the same kind. In seven 
of these cases, it is God who makes the choice ; in eight, it is 
Jesus Christ ; in five it is men. In each case a certain end is 
to be answered by the choice ; in most of them this purpose 
is distinctly stated. The choice is made, that the purpose 
may be answered. The twelve were chosen to be apostles ; 
none of the other disciples could discharge the duties or enjoy 
the privileges peculiar to this office, Abraham, not Nahor, 
or Haran, fsaac, not Ishmae] ; Jacob, not Esau, were chosen 
to be the patriarchs and fathers of the people of God. The 
Pharisees chose the chief seats, that they might receive honor 
from men. Paul, and the Ephesians were chosen, that they 
might be holy ; might be to the praise of the glory of his grace. 
In some cases, when the choice is made by men, there is a 
reference to the fitness of those who are chosen to answer the 
purpose for which the choice is made. The seven deacons, by 
the multitude, were to be men of honest report full of the Holy 
Ghost and wisdom. ‘Those two, Judas and Silas, chosen by the 
Synod at Jerusalem, were chief men among the brethren ; men 
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who have hazarded their lives for the name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘Those who made the choice were responsible to the 
church, and especially to their divine Master, whose servants 
they were, for the choice they made. It was highly proper, 
therefore, that they should exercise the utmost prudence and 
wisdom ; and that they should, for the satisfaction of others, 
state the reasons of their preference. ‘They could not bestow 
the necessary qualifications for the office ; they could only se- 
lect those who, in their best judgment, already possessed these 
qualifications. But when it is God, or the Saviour, who makes 
the choice, the case is different; no reasons derived from the 
character of men, are assigned for the choice. He giveth not 
account of his matters. He doth according to his will in the ar- 
my of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth : and none 
can stay his hand, or say unto him what doest thou? No reason is 
assigned for choosing Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, rather than 
their brethren. The same gracious influence which qualified 
these patriarchs for their high distinction, could have control- 
led the hearts for the same purpose of Nahor, of Ishmael and 
of Esau. When he makes a choice, he bestows the qualifica- 
tions necessary for answering his purpose. No reason is as- 
signed, except the good pleasure of his will, why Paul, and 
not Caiaphas, or Annas; why a part and not the whole popu- 
lation of Ephesus were chosen to be holy. But being chosen, 
they shall receive as the gift of God, the qualifications for the 
intended purpose. Paul may, fora time, be the terror of the 
church, be the fierce and relentless persecutor ; but with all his 
characteristic zeal and perseverance, he shall preach the faith 
which once he destroyed. ‘These Ephesians may fora time, be 
dead in sin, may obey the will of Satan; but they shall be quick- 
ened, shall be raised up and sit together in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus. Our Saviour gives no reason for choosing Mat- 
thew and Zacheus tothe Apostleship. Heknew perfectly those 
whom he elected, and could qualify them for the duties and suf- 
ferings of their office. Ifone of them in the hour of trial shrinks 
and denies him, with a single look he can melt the heart of 
this Apostle with a renovating sorrow, and animate his spirit 
with that zeal and perseverance which shall bear him fearless- 
ly through the future trials of life. We might have supposed 
that Mark or Luke was better qualified for the Apostleship 
than Judas; but he who knew their hearts; who knew, when the 
appointment was made, whateach of them then was, what each 
of them would be, and would do in future, thought and decid- 
ed otherwise, and which of us will question the correctness of 
the decision. The churches had the right to inquire of the 
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“Synod at Jerusalem; why did you elect these two men? If 
the inquiry had been made, the Synod could have replied; be- 
«ause they have given satisfactory proof of their attachment to 
the cause of Christ in hazarding their lives forhis name. But 
none, without presumptuous blasphemy, can inquire; why 
was Paul and not Caiaphas, chosen to be holy? why was Ju- 
das and not Mark, elected to the Apostleship? Our Saviour 
has pointed out to us a refuge from all disquietude, connected 
with such inquiries; Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight.—'To be continued. 
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PUBLIC MINISTRATIONS. 


‘* Wherefore I take you to record this day, that I am pure from the 
blood of all men. For Ihave not shunned to declare unto you all the 
counsel of God.’’-—Acts. xx. 26, 27. 


TueEseE are the solemn declarations of the Apostle, who had 
served the Lord with all humility of mind and many tears, and 
had taught publicly and fromm house to house. He had been com- 
missioned by the Lord Jesus, who appeared to him in his ex- 
altation, to found the Christian Church among the Gentiles ; 
and having to a degree performed that arduous work embrac- 
ing so many parts—public instructions—private teaching— 
warning—reproving—-comforting--and confirming in the faith, 
he felt, as he was about bidding farewell to a company of be- 
lievers whose faces he expected to see no more till he met 
them in the spiritual world, that he was clear from the blood 
ofall. Fearing no charge of sloth or inattention in the cause 
so dear to his Lord, enumerating the various duties which 
had devolved upon him and labors which he had performed, 
not for ostentation but as preparatory to the grand conclusion, 
he calls them to witness before God that he is clear from the 
blood of all as he had not shunned to declare all the counsel of 
God. Whether he should preach more, or whether his veice 
was about to be silent in death, whether he should be laid by 
inactive, or be assigned to some laborious station in the cause 
of his Lord, was not at this time the occasion of disqui- 
etude. He felt conscious that, wherever he had been sent, he 
had so acquitted himself of his obligations to the great head of 
the church, and of his duties to his fellow men, that he was at 
that time clear, though many that had heard him should be 
lost, with many cities and nations which had not thenheard the 
gospel either from him, or from his brethren the Apostles and 
their followers. Every true preacher of the gospel bas Paul’s 
commission in its general spirit and in its special direction. 

Vots xi. Vo. 9.— September 1828, 58 
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He is sent, like Paul, to preach the gospel, the history of the life 
and crucifixion of Jesus Christ together with the design which 
infinite wisdom has marked out to-be accomplished: and likg 
Paul and the chosen twelve, he is commanded to preach these 
unsearchable riches of Christ to every crealure. ‘Though like 
Paul, he may see but a small part of the immense multitude of 
sinners, yet, it becomes him so to labor and strive in 
the fulfilment of his mission, that, like him, he may say at 
the approach of death—J am clear from the blood of all men. £ 
have so preached when I was sent, and have so labored in the 
gospel for those whom Ihave never seen, that I appeal unto 
God. Had my life been longer and my capacity greater and my 
powers more strong and my opportunities of spending and being 
spent for Christ more numerous, 1 would have gone to the full 
lengthofall. Had it been possible for me I would have fulfilled 
the very letter of my commission and have preached to every 
creature. J appeal unto God. 

It is a serious thing to preach the gospel; and the account 
which will be given at the last day, by every preacher, will be 
awfully solemn and interesting. How different the decisions— 
«swell done good and faithful servant enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord,’’—and, “thou wicked and slothful servant—thou hast 
cared for thine own ease and credit and honor and wealth and 
hast not been careful for me!—The one leads to the bright- 
ness of heaven and the other to the darkness of despair. Bet- 
ter for the condemned preacher that he had never been born. 

For a knowledge of the right performance of the public min- 
istrations of the gospel we must look to the word of God : and 
searching among its examples and precepts, find our standard 
of duty and zeal. The precepts of Jesus Christ are before 
every christian for his obedience, and his example for imita- 
tion; and these gain the unqualified approbation of the renew- 
edheart. His spirit is the spirit of his followers ; his temper 
must be their temper ; and his untiring perseverance in the 
work of the gospel, is both their model and their experience. 
But, there are some things in their situation and labor that 
render the example of the Apostle peculiarly interesting and 
fitting to a gospel minister : that while he never for a moment 
loses sight of his Lord, yet with intense interest may he con- 
template those ministers of Jesus as fit models for the preach- 
er’s imitation. 

Christ Jesus preached himself, and the proclamation of 
truth from his lips brought «life and immortality to light:” in 
his ministrations our Lord was confined to a small space of 
country and to one small nation. 
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The Apostles preached not themselves, but Christ Jesus and 
him crucified: and they carried this gospel to all nations and 
languages and tongues, through watchings and fastings and 
perils and deaths. The ministry of the present day are called 
to the same enterprising work ; they must, like the Apostles, 
commend Christ to every creature. From the Apostles we 
for various reasons choose Paul as a proper example of every 
preacher’s meditation and imitation. More of his history and 
writings and preaching than of any other Apostle, has been 
preserved for the church ; and this undoubtedly has been done 
by the Holy Spirit for an express purpose: In thehistory of 
events that immediately succeeded the ascension of Christ, as 
recorded by Luke, Paul stands pre-eminent,—-the star in the 
brilliant constellation of Apostles. And he himself says * be 
followers together of me and mark them which walk so as ye 
have us for an ensample. (Phil. iii, 17,18.) If Paul so fulfilled 
his great commission as te be pure from the blood of all men— 
those preachers of the present time in following his example, 
with allowance for the minor differences of manners and cus- 
toms and civilization, shall also now be pure—the blood of 
men shall not be required at their hands. How then did Paul 
perform his public ministrations? In pursuing this inquiry we 
shall be led to consider the various topics of time, place, mat- 
ter, manner, style and spirit of the Apostle’s preaching; and 
the Acts of the Apostles and his own epistles are the princi- 
pal authorities we follow. 

I. Tue Time. We read of his preaching on the seventh 
day of the week or the old Jewish Sabbath. He also gives di- 
rections about things to be done on the first day of the week 
or Christian Sabbath, or the Lord’s day. As a christian, it 
appears that he respected the old sabbath out of tenderness to 
‘¢ his brethren according to the flesh,” while he reverenced and 
kept holy the first day of the week as the christian Sabbath, 
changed as to the time by divine authority, and made inter- 
esting by the tender recollections of his Saviour’s resurrection. 
The Sabbath was pre-eminently a day of instruction among 
the Jews ; a day on which he was most likely to have a full 
hearing from his countrymen scattered in the different cities 
to which he went preaching. ‘The Lord’s day was eminently 
a day of instruction among the christians that were gathered 
by his preaching and were led by his precepts and example 
to reverence that day and keep it holy as the Christian Sab- 
bath. He preached also on days not accounted holy, but set 
apart by human appointment for religious services in the 
synagogues, or places of christian worship. ‘The Jews were 
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accustomed to meet for worship on two days of the week be- 
sides their Sabbath. These opportunities of meeting the peo- 
ple were embraced to explain to them the doctrines of the 
cross. It is recorded of him that he preached at night, and 
when urged by the peculiar circumstances of the people, that 
he continued late; once till the break of day. It appears 
highly probable, that the hour of night, the season in 
which the solemn ordinance of the supper was instituted, was 
a favorite chosen time for Christian communion on the body 
and blood of their Lord, as the quietness and solemnity of sur- 
rounding nature clothed in her shades contributed to make 
that interesting ordinance still more impressive. It was night 
when his preaching was blessed to the conversion of the jai- 
lor; it was night when he spoke the words of consolation to 
the company of shipwrecked mariners. 

Among the heathen he preached whenever he could find a 
company to hear his words ; their conversion preceded their 
reverence for the Sabbath. While the Jewish Sabbath and 
the Lord’s day were pre-eminently the time for religious in- 
struction, the Apostle embraced every favorable opportunity 
by day or by night to preach the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. 

II. Tue Prace. When Paul entercd acity where there was 
a synagogue, the proclamation of the gospel was first made, or 
attempted to be made, to the people assembling in that place 
of worship. Whenever there were Jews to the small number 
of ten householders or freemen a synagogue was erected (or at 
least required) in the times of the Apostle, at which regular 
attendance was expected every Sabbath to hear parts of the 
Jaw, or the prophets, or both, read, accompanied by an expo- 
sition from their Elders or Presbyters, with whom the peo- 
ple united in acts of solemn worship of prayer and praise. 
Though the Sabbath was their great day, there were stated 
days during the week for public assemblies. Jesus Christ 
frequented the Synagogues which, after the Babylonish cap- 
tivity had become numerous in Judea, and also with 
the “dispersed among the Gentiles.”” Some of our Lord’s 
interesting sermons were delivered in the synagogue. Being 
on acertain time called to read, he opened to the prophet 
Isaiah and read a beautiful prophesy respecting himself, and 
began his exposition by saying, this day is this scripture ful- 
filled in your ears. (Luke iv, 16 to 23.) Paul followed our 
Lord’s example, entering the synagogues, and if opportunity 
presented, proclaiming the Messiah who was to come. (Acts 
xiii, 14 to 17.) “They came to Antioch and went into the 
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synagogue on the Sabbath day, and satdown. And after the 
reading of the law and the prophets, the rulers of the syna- 
gogue sent unto them, saying, men and brethren, if ye have 
any word of exhortation for the people, say on. Then Paul 
stood up, and beckoning with his hand, said, men of Israel, ye 
that fear God, give audience.”” Then follows a most powerful 
sermon. ‘The great apostle to the Gentiles first preached the 
gospel to his own people scattered abroad, and those prose- 
lytes from heathenism gathered with them to worship. From 
them he passed on tu teach the Gentiles, either being driven 
from the synagogues by the Jews, or persuading them to unite 
with the Gentiles in the love and worship of Christ. Paul 
and all the Apostles of whom we have much account, appear 
to have frequently preached in private houses:—when conve- 
nient opportunities occurred they readily embraced them. In 
fact it appears that private houses, and private rooms of these 
houses were their most usual places of meeting. Churches 
were gathered and ordinances administered in private houses. 
There is no evidence in Scripture that during the Apostle’s 
time there were any houses built for, and devoted exclusively 
to Christian worship. And the history of continued persecu- 
tions with little respite, as given by credible historians, induce 
us to believe that at first they did from necessity, what has 
since been done both from necessity and choice, preach in 
private houses. When the christians began to have separate 
houses for worship we are not informed. It may have been 
very early. Some deserted synagogue may have been con- 
verted to a place of christian worship, or in some places the 
erection of houses for this special purpose may have been tol- 
erated. Though we read of Paul’s being engaged in setting 
apart preachers of the gospel and officers of the church, we 
never read of his dedicating houses. All the authority the 
Scriptures give for that performance, is in the example of the 
Jews before the coming of Christ, living under a dispensation | 
so different from the Christian. It is well enough that houses 
for public worship should be opened with praise and thanks- 
giving;—but the forms and the ceremony itself being of hu- 
man authority cannot be binding on the conscience in matters 
of religion. Paul would undoubtedly have rejoiced in seeing 
houses for public worship in possession of the Christians, 
every where, but he seems not to have felt their absolute ne- 
cessity in order to preach. 

The Apostle stood on Mars hill, and preached, before the 
Areopagi, the cross of Christ. What an assembly!—and 
what a sermon for the Atheists, and Epicureans, and Platon- 
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ists, the followers of Aristotle, and the pleasure loving Athe- 
nians!—The school of Tyrannus, the Rabbi or Sophist, was, 
fur a season, a place for his daily disputations on the subjects 
of religion and the redemption by Christ. In the dungeons 
he praised God, and the jail witnessed the conversion of a 
soul. Czsar’s palace heard the gospel invitations mingling 
in strange succession with the revelry of the court and the 
philosophy of Seneca. In the little prayer place by the river 
side, Lydia heard the gospel to the conversion of her soul. 
Paul shunned no man; and was ashamed of no preaching 
place; wherever he found a hearer he published the news of 
salvation—and in almost all places he made converts. In 
general it is perhaps best to have houses for public worship; 
nevertheless it will be found that other places are sometimes 
more convenient. Paul thought he might every where,—in 
private houses—-in the open air—in places of public resort 


and of civil business--worship the omnipresent God.—To be 
continued, 
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Therefore I will judge you, O house of Israel, every one according td 
his ways saith the Lord, &c.—Ezek. xviii, 30—32. 


Ir will be recollected that on a former occasion, I under- 
took to comment upon this passage of Scripture; but had not 
time to go through with it. I shall now attempt to pursue 
the subject. 

I then attempted to show that although there is a certain 
sense in which God will visit the iniquities of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth generation of them that 
hate him, and will keep mercy for thousands of them that love 
him and keep his commandments; that still it will be all done 
in perfect justice and righteousness, and no one will have any 
cause to complain. God will judge every one according to 
his ways. ‘The son will not be punished for the personal sins 
of the parent; but in his trespass that he hath trespassed, and 
in his sin that he hath sinned, in them shall he die. Nor will 
the righteousness of a parent in the smallest degree benefit a 
wicked son, who walks not in his ways. God’s ways there- 
fore are perfectly just and equal, although he does in this way 
manifest his displeasure against sin, by often causing the con- 
sequences of it to descend from parents to children for several 
gencrations. 
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I then spoke also of the absolute necessity of repentance 
and reformation. That repentance is the very first duty 
which the sinner ought to perform and that no other duty can 
be performed aright without it—that there is no possible hope 
or safety for the impenitent sinner. ‘Repent, and turn your- 
selves from all your transgressions; so iniquity shall not 
be your ruin.” 

Pursuing the passage as it stands, [ come now in order to 
consider the following clause, «Cast away from you all your 
transgressions whereby ye have transgressed, and make you 
a new heart and a new spirit. ‘There is no truth, more fully 
taught, by almost every page of the Sacred Scriptures, than 
that of the total depravity of man, and of his alienation of 
heart from God and his law. «That every imagination of the 
thoughts of his heart is only evil continually”—that his affec- 
tions are ‘‘earthly, sensual, devilish’’—that the creature has 
usurped in his breast the throne of the Creator; and conse- 
quently that he must be renewed—must have a new hearts; or 
in the language of the New ‘Testament must be created anew 
unto good works—must be regenerated or born again, before 
he can serve and enjoy God. ‘And this fatal depravity of 
man is not more fully taught in the pages of the sacred Word, 
than it is confirmed by daily observation and experience. 
Face does not answer more exactly to face ina glass; than 
the actual character and conduct of man in all the world, an- 
swer, in this particular, to the delineations of God’s word. 
It stands forth to view as conspicuously from every day’s ob- 
servation as it does upon the pages of Scripture, that the nat- 
ural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned?” — 
that “the carnal mind is enmity against God, is not subject 
to his law, nor indeed can be; and consequently, that they that 
are in the flesh, cannot please God.” 

God himself is the perfection of every excellence and of all 
moral beauty; in his character are combined all that is great 
and noble and lovely; in his presence the holy angels, in their 
adoration and praise, never grow weary; in gazing upon the 
unveiled glories of his face, the ‘‘apt seraph that adores 
and burns” before his throne never feels satiety: and yet what 
is it that docs not have more attractions for the thoughtless, 
giddy, worldly-minded sinner, than God himself? The laws 
of God combine in them whatever is good and excellent and 
praiseworthy in conduct: and yet what laws are so much viola- 
ted and trampled upon, as the laws of God? The book of 
God contains the most noble and exalted truths, teaches the 
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most valuable and important doctrines, able to make us wise 
unto salvation; and yet what vain fable or romance has not 
more charms for the carnal mind than the Book of God? All 
sense of right is not indeed erased from the sinner’s mind— 
there is a monitor within that dictates to him what things are 
good and excellent; but who does not know by his own expe- 
rience that this monitor is but too little regarded? who is not 
compelled to say with the heathen poet, *I approve what is 
right, but practice what is wrong?” or with the apostle Paul, 
é«swhen I would do good, evil is present with me??? Some 
traits do indeed still belong to man’s fallen depraved na- 
ture that are noble and valuable.” Gratitude for favors re- 
ceived, for instance, warms the breast of every man, whose 
heart is not frozen to ice, or hardened to stone, by the 
frequent repetition of wicked practices, and the long indul- 
gence of vicious habits; yet where so little gratitude, as to 
God our Maker, the giver of every good and perfect gift? 
What petty favor received from a fellow man, does not warm 
the breast with the glow of gratitude more fervent than all 
the rich blessings of heavenly mercy—than the gifts of God 
to man. 

A noble expression of this principle of gratitude we have 
lately had, and still have, in the reception which our country 
is giving to her illustrious and well deserving guest.* Nor 
would I have one spark of this gratitude extinguished. Per- 
haps it never was more justly felt for a fellow man. But I 
have been sometimes afraid that while contemplating the illus- 
trious deeds of this worthy man on our behalf, we have for- 
gotten that they were achieved by the powerful hand and un- 
der the gracious providence of the God of armies—that while 
we have gratefully remembered Lafayette, we have forgotten 
the Lord. He it was, that in his kind providence, directed 
him across the ocean, to fight and conquer for us. He it was 
that taught his *shands to war, and his fingers to fight; so that 
a bow of stecl hath been broken before him.”? He it was that 
Jed forth our armies to battle and to victory. ‘To him we are 
indebted for our Washington and Lafayette, our Green and 
our Lee. And yet how few returns of gratitude to God our 
Maker! How few expressions of grateful remembrance of 
that God of hosts who was on our side, and who through the 
instrumentality of our Washington and Lafayette, and other 
illustrious leaders, achieved our independence! When I have 
seen the multitudes that have thronged out to greet the illus- 
trious stranger and benefactor; I have been led to doubt 
whether the Lord himself, if he were to condescend to visit 
*This was written when Gen, Lafayette was in the United States. 
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‘our land, as he did once the land of Judea, would be received 
with so general and so cordial a welcome. I doubt whether 
so warm an expression of grateful. remembrance would be 
shown to the Saviour of sinners himself, who not only shed his 
blood for our nation, but died for our world—who conquered, 
not a Cornwallis, but death and hell—achieved, not our inde- 
pendence, but our elernal salvation! 

I have been led away with these remarks until you have 
perhaps almost forgotten our subject. But it was my design 
to show that the heart of man is depraved—is turned away 
from God; and therefore needs to be renewed, before it can 
serve and enjoy him. And hence the propriety of the exhort- 
ation in our text, «Cast away from you all your transgres- 
sions whereby ye have transgressed; and make you a new 
heart and a new spirit.” 

Here it will be proper to take notice of the form of expres- 
sion used in this passage; ‘sand make you a new heart and a 
new spirit.” The exhortation is addressed to the sinner, as 
though he had the power to renew his own heart, without di- 
vine agency; whereas it is manifest from the whole tenor of 
the Scriptures that nothing less than the mighty power of God 
can effect this change. It is true, and it ought never to be 
left out of view, that the sinner only wants the moral power. 
By the moral power, I mean the will or disposition. Now 
this is the only reason why the sinner cannot be holy as he 
ought to be. It is not because there is any natural obstacle 
in the way, like that which hinders a lame man from walking, 
or a blind man from seeing; but it is only the want of a will. 
For in this case the will is the deed; and a man in reality is, 
what he really wishes to be. ‘The sinner cannot be holy, for 
the same reason that a drunkard cannot be a sober man; or 
the thief, honest; because he has a strong and overbearing 
love and propensity to sin, and an unconquerable hatred to 
God and holiness. Now it is very evident that this kind of 
inability can never in the least degree excuse the sinner; and 
that he may be justly commanded and required to do, what 
he has no wilt or disposition to do, and in a moral sense, is 
unable to do. The sinner then may with propriety enough be 
exhorted to make him a new heart and a new spirit; although 
there is nothing short of the mighty power of God, that can 
effect the work. The divine agency in this work therefore 
must never be left out of view. For moral inability is as cer-; 
tain in its effects, and as impossible to be surmounted, as nat- 
ural inability. The man who imagines that there is a lion in 
his way, will be as effectually stopped in his progress, as if he 
Von. x1. V0. 9.— September, 1828. 59 
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were bound with a cord. The man who possesses an inveic, - 
ate hatred to his neighbor, will be as effectually prevented 
from cultivating an intimate acquaintance with him, as if 
separated by brazen walls. ‘The sinner will as certainly con- 
tinue to hate God, and holiness, until he be renewed by the 
grace of God; as the man born blind, will continue without 
sight, until his eyes are opened. 

It must not then, by any means be supposed, that this passage, 
in which the sinner is exhorted to make him a new heart and a 
new spirit, in any way contradicts the many other passages that 
ascribe this work to the sole agency of the Holy Spirit. The 
Scripture itself is the proper rule of interpreting Scripture, 
and when we wish to ascertain the sense of a particular pas- 
sage, we must compare it with other passages and with the 
general tenor of scripture upon the same subject. If we take 
detached passages, without observing their connexion with 
other passages, and witheut comparing them with the general 
tenor of scripture, we may prove almost any thing by scrip- 
ture. In this way you may prove that there isnoGod. ‘The 
fool has said in his heart, there is no God.”? You have only 
to disregard the connexion, and leave out the first clause, and 
you have the positive proof in so many words. In the same 
way you may prove that there will be no future state, and that 
men die and become extinct like brutes. ‘For,’ says Solo- 
mon, ‘that which befalleth the sons of men, befalleth beasts; 
even one thing befalleth them: as the one dieth, so dieth the 
other; yea they have one breath; so that a man hath no pre- 
eminence above a beast.” But by attention to the context, and 
to the general tenor of scripture, we find that the wise man 
here is only speaking of natural death, and of the animal body, 
without reference to the soul. In the same sense it is said in 
another place, ‘Like sheep they shall be laid in the grave; 
death shall feed upon them.” It is in this way that one pas- 
sage of scripture seems frequently upon a slight view, to con- 
tradict another. ‘The same subject is spoken of, under differ- 
ent views; or the same words are used with a different meaning. 
Great errors have often becn introduced in this way, by taking 
the sense of detached passages of scripture, without compar- 
ing them with others, and interpreting them according to the 
general tenor of the scriptures. In this way, and inno other, 
are proved the popish doctrines of celibacy, purgatory, tran- 
substantiation, and many others. Upon this ground rest the 
doctrines of universal salvation, of Socinianism, &c. Indeed 
by interpreting scripture in this way, yeu may make it (to 
use a common phrase,) a nose of wax, to prove almost any 
thing you please. 

















We have already observed that the passage of scripture be- 
fore us, is one of those which might seem at first view to con- 
tradict, what must be acknowledged to be the general tenor 
of scripture on the subject. Without comparing it with 
other passages, and with other texts of scripture, therefore, 
it might lead us into error—might Jead us to conclude that 
the sinner is not dependant upon the Spirit of God for the re- 
novation of his heart. But we are clearly told elsewhere, 
that, «it is the Spirit that quickeneth’”—that christians are 
born of the Spirit””—that no man can cometo Christ, except the 
“Father draw him’—that it is «God that worketh all our 
work within us,”? &c. God claims the renovation of the heart 
as his work more than once in this prophecy. (v. 19, and 36, 
26.) ‘This is similar to what we frequently find in the scrip- 
tures, that the sinner is exhorted or commanded to do what he 
is morally unabletodo. ‘Thus he is commanded to repent, &c, 

We come next in order to consider the following clause, 
“For why will ye sin, O house of Israel!”? Here observe the 
kind and gracious manner in which God condescends to ad- 
dress sinners in his word. He not only gives them the neces- 
sary instruction, not only reveals to them the truths necessary 
for them to know, but also condescends to reason and expos- 
tulate with them and urge them by the most powerful motives 
to choose life that they may live. He addresses every feeling 
of the heart and touches every spring of human nature. A 
remarkable instance of tender and affectionate address we 
have in the words now before us, “For why will ye die, O 
house of Israel!’”? Why will ye act so foolish and so fatal a 
part? Why will you not turn from your evil ways, and live? 

This expostulation implies that if the sinner dies it is be- 
cause he will. It is not owing to any unavoidable irresista- 
ble fate in his case, nor to any injustice on God’s part. God 
had just before shown, as we have seen, that his ways are just 
and equal, and that he will judge every man according to his 
works. Ifthen the sinner dies, itis not because of any irresist- 
able fate, nor because of any decree of God, dooming him to 
sin and to death, whether he will or not. The scriptures 
teach no such doctrine. ‘Fhe uniform language of scripture 
is, that “if ye be willing and obedient ye shall eat the good 
of the land.” “He that cometh unto me, I will in no wise 
cast out.’?—Whosoever will, let him take of the water of 
life freely,”’ &c. It is true that we have been often charged 
with holding such a doctrine as this—that “the sinner may 
he ever so penitent, ever so willing and obedient; but if he be 
pot of the elect, he must die notwithstanding.”” And it is 
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possible that some persons may have expressed themselves iy 
an unhappy unguarded manner, so as to give reason to believe 
that they held such a doctrine, who did not. Bat most cer- 
tainly it is very far from the doctrine of Calvin himself, or of 
the generality of those who embrace his system. They hold 
that if the sinner be saved, it is because God saves him; and 
that if he die, it is because he will. Not indeed that the sin- 
ner chooses death in itself, rather than life. ‘The love and 
desire of happiness is implanted in the breast of every man, 
and constitutes the first law of our nature. It is impossible 
therefore that the sinner should choose to be miserable, or 
should choose death in itself; but he docs that which amounts 
to the same thing; he chooses the way that unavoidably leads 
to death: When the drunkard destroys his health, his reputa- 
tion and his estate by intemperance; he does not choose sick- 
ness and disgrace and poverty in themselves; but he does 
that which is equally fatal; he chooses that course which will 
inevitably bring them upon him. Just so is it with the sinner; 
he chooses sin, and thatinevitably brings death. There isa 
certain and absolute connexion between sinand death. «The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die’’—*the wages of sin is death.” 
Therefore God says, « they that hate me, love death.” 

‘But why will ye die, O house of Israel? Why will ye die, 
O sinner? Why thus madly bent upon your own ruin? Why 
will you make a covenant with death, and an agreement with 
hell? It is not because salvation has not.been provided. No, 
sinner, you will not be able to make a plea of this kind. A 
full salvation has been provided. ‘*God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten son, that whosoever believeth on 
him might not perish but have eternal life.” Christ has died 
that the sinner might live; and if you will come upon gospel 
terms, in the way of repentance towards God, and faith to- 
wards our Lord Jesus Christ, his death will be available on 
your bebalf. Salvation has been provided, and it is freely of- 
fered to you, O sinner! why then will you die? 

It is not because you have not been apprized of your dan- 
ger. No, sinner, you have been fully informed upon the sub- 
ject. You have heard it solemnly announced from the oracles 
of God’s truth, a thousand times; «The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die.” «Hethat believeth shall be saved; but he that be- 
Jieveth not shall be damned.” Nay, your own conscience re- 
sponds to the same truth. You know and acknowledge that 
itis so. Why, then, will you die? 

It isnot because you have not been called and invited to come 
and be saved. The kind and gracious calls of the gospel have 
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been sounding in your ears, ever since youcan remember. The 
ministers of the gospel have called upon you, your parents 
perhaps have called and invited; the providences of God have 
called you, and it may be that the Spirit of God has called 
you by his divine operations upon your heart. Perhaps you 
have sometimes had your eyes @pened in some measure to 
see your guilt and danger, your hearts were melted, and 
like Felix, you trembled. This was a gracious call of 
the Spirit. Have you not had such feelings as these, when 
you have seen others go forward to the Lord’s table, and 
leave you behind. Perhaps they were your parents or your 
children, or your brothers or your sisters, or your neighbors, 
or even it may be your bosom companion. Has not your lan- 
guage been on such occasions, Oh! that I could*go too! shall 
all these go to heaven, and shall I be left behind? This was 
a powerful call to you to come to Christ. Why then will ye 
die? You cannot plead the want of invitations. 

Nor can you have any plea upon the ground of inability. 
It is true, that you are unable to come in your own strength; 
i. ¢. you are too much in love with sin, and too independant; 
there is too much of the rebel in your heart; you cannot en- 
tirely submit, you must keep back some part of the price; you 
must be allowed to put into the account a few items of your 
own. But this inability is the very thing that constitutes 
your guilt. You can plead no excuse from this quarter. It 
is true that the sinner is not unwilling to be saved, but he 
does not like the way of salvation; he is not opposed to the 
end, but to the means; he would like very well to get to hea- 
ven, but he does not like the strait and narrow way; he would 
be willing to wear the crown, but he does not like the cross. 
He may therefore frequently persuade himself that he does 
really desire to be righteous, when it is only to obtain the 
righteous man’s reward. You frequently hear persons say 
that they do really wish to be religious; but you must rather 
understand them to mean, that they do really wish to have the 
comforts and hopes that religion affords. In this sense there 
are many persons who wish to be religious, and perbaps re- 
gret much that they cannot be what they wish to be: just as 
the drunkard wishes to be a sober man, and perhaps sobs and 
cries and talks much about the ruinous course he is pursuing, 
makes many promises that he will never drink again, which 
he keeps only till thenext opportunity. Just so with the sin- 
ner. He loves happiness well, but he loves sin still better. 
“This is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, 
and men love darkness rather than light, becanse their deeds 
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are evil.” You will not be able to plead any excuse on ac- 
count of inability; why then will you die, O sinner? 

We come now to consider the last clause in this passage of 
scripture; “For I have no pleasure in the death of him that 
dieth, saith the Lord God; wherefore turn yourselves, and live 
ye.” The goodness and gaace of God which are so fully dis- 
played in the salvation of the gospel, abundantly prove that 
God does not delight in the death of sinners. He was under 


/no obligation to provide such a salvation; but might justly 


have dealt with the whole race of man as he did with the an- 
gels that kept not their first estate, and reserved them in 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great day. 
But he has by a wonderful device, and at great expense, 
provided salvation for them; and he not only offers it to them 
freely, without money and without price; but urges them, in 
the most persuasive terms to accept of it; saying, why will 
ye die? So our Saviour tells us, that there is joy in heaven 
even over one sinner that repenteth. 

But although God does not delight in the death of him that 
dieth; yet he is a just God, and a righteous judge, and will by 
no means clear the guilty. He delights in the execution of his 
righteous law, so that he can by no means suffer the impen- 
itent, incorrigible sinner to escape. Le is like a righteous, 
but compassionate judge, who will not suffer the guilty to 
escape; but at the same time that he passes sentence upon them 
feels tenderly for their miserable condition, and takes no de- 
light in the punishment which he inflicts. 

But if it be presumptuously inquired why it is that God 
does not save all—why he does not make the grace of the gos- 
pel efficacious in the salvation of every sinner—why he makes 
some vessels unto honor, and others unto dishonor; we frankly 


, acknowledge that we cannot tell. No doubt he has wise and 


benevolent reasons for it; but they are secrets of state, which 
he has not been pleased to reveal to us; which we therefore 
cannot know, and about which we have no concern. ‘Secret 
things belong unto the Lord our God; but those things which 
are revealed belong unto us and to our children.” What if 
God,” says the apostle Paul, speaking upon this subject, 
ssWhat if God, willing to show his wrath, and to make his 
power known, endured with much long suffering the vessels of 
wrath fitted to destruction, and that he might make known 
the riches of his glory on the vessels of mercy, which he had 
afore prepared unto glory?” Instead therefore of presumptu- 
ously inquiring why he does not save all, when he is under 
obligations to save none; we should rather in humble silence 
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adore the riches of his grace, in that he saves any. They 
that are saved, owe their salvation to the riches of his unmer- 
ited grace; and they that are not saved, will have no right to 
complain, for the reward of their hands shall be given them, 
and God will judge every man according to his works. 

What arrogance is it to impeach the wisdom or the goodness 
of God, because he bestows his favors like a sovereign, ac- 
cording to the good pleasure of his own will—because he does 
what he will with his own? Is thine eye evil because he is 
good? «Is it fit to say toa king, thou art wicked? and ta 
princes, ye are ungodly? How much less to him that accept- 
eth not the person of princes, nor regardeth the rich more 
than the poor? for they all are the work of his hands.” And 
if we presume to impeach the wisdom and goodness of God 
upon this ground, where shall we stop? In all his dealings 
with his creatures, God acts as a sovereign. He raiseth up, 
and putteth down whom he will. We might ask upon the 
game principle, why he provided no Saviour for the fallen an- 
gels—why heathen nations are left without the light of rev- 
elation—why one man is born to enjoy greater privileges than 
another—why some men are so much more highly gifted by 
nature than others; and a thousand other such questions. God 
is not more sovereign in the gifts of grace, than in the gifts of 
nature, and if we undertake to impeach the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, on account of the sovereign dispensations of 
grace; we must go farther and impeach his wisdom and good- 
ness for a similar dispensation in the gifis of nature and of 
providence. But away with such thoughts. The righteous 
judge of all the earth, will do right. The only proper and 
rational answer to such questions as we have mentioned is, 
«‘Even so Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.” 

~The passage before us concludes with an exhortation to siu- 
ners to turn, ‘‘wherefore turn yourselves, and live ye.” Al- 
though God delights not in the death of him that dieth, yet 
there is no hope for the impenitent, incorrigible sinner that 
goes on his course. He must turn, he must repent, he must 
believe. If he will not turn, if he will continue to go on in 
his downward course, he must die without remedy, but if he 
will turn he may live. Why then will you die? “Life and 
death are set before you, blessing and cursing; therefore 
choose life that you may live.’? Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him re- 
turn unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him, and to 
our God, for he will abundantly pardon; and so iniquity shall 
not be your ruin. 
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A LETTER TO A FRIEND WHO IS IN DANGER OF BESOMING 
INTEMPERATE. 

Was it a dream I have just had? Was it adisordered fancy, 
or was it indeed faithful memory which placed you before me 
in such alarming circumstances! You seemed to be at sea, 
with all you possess on board, and already within the in- 
fluence of your Norwegian Whirlpool. I thought I saw your 
vessel circling your destructive centre, and attracted towards 
it by some secret influence, until your revolutions became so 
rapid, and your danger so near, that I could notendure it. I 
started, and would know from memory if you had been ever 
seen so situated, or if it was only a fiction of my own fancy; 
but I find it hard to determine. : 

Some years ago, I recollect, that youth, health, respectability, 
influence and usefulness cheered your path. You had many 
friends, and prospects of the fairest kind, and were then far 
off from vice, and quiet from fear ofevil. But [have heard— 
I hardly know what. It was exceedingly painful. It was 
said, that at this very time, your mind is subject to an in- 
fluence, as strong and as dangerous to it, as the attractions of 
that whirlpool to your vessel. That it is suffering under the 
pressure of a habit, fixed and powerful, which is degrading 
it to death. You cannot conceive the painfulness of my feel- 
ings,twhen a couplet, which I can scarcely endure to write, 
was applied, by a thoughtless acquaintance to yourself. 

O’er William’s mind, the flowing bowl, 
Holds secret, constant, strong control. 

*Tis this information, I doubt not, which has filled my mind 
with such horrid imaginings about you. Sometimes a whirl- 
pool seems to have you on its outer circles, and to be drag- 
ging you irresistibly into its vortex. Sometimes you are 
standing carelessly on slippery rocks, whilst fiery billows are 
rolling below you. And at other times you seem to be sport- 
ing thoughtlessly in a frail canoe, although the hastening cur- 
rent distinctly warns you of a cateract below. But still, in 
in every dangerous condition, there seemed an angel of mercy 
near, who was proffering you deliverance upon the easy con- 
dition of resolutely seizing and clinging to the arm he offered 
vou, and this encourages me to write. 

I wish I had also the encouragement of knowing that you, 
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would read, with a serious and friendly spirit, what the most 
fricudly interest in your welfare is about to dictate, I trust 
you will. It may profit, and it cannot injure you. 

That the free and habitual use of ardent spirits has. appear- 
ed so dangerous to you, I do not suppose. You consider it 
perhaps an indulgence, innocent and safe, and contributing 
very much to your enjoyment. The taste may be pleasant; 
the glow of heat, the excitement of body and mind, and the 
consequent relief from reflection, languor and lowness of spi- 
rits may all be desirable. But allow me to say, that if the 
gratification is thus pleasant and necessary, your character, 
be assured, is becoming awfully definite. The habit is alrea- 
dy past its forming state, and there is the most urgent neces- 
sity for you to consider, with reference to your own case, the 
terrible consequences of intemperance. If I might assist you 
in such a consideration, { would say,— 

1. That you will suffer in your pecuniary interests. Injury 
here is almost inevitable, and the process is simply this. 
Lost time, lost opportunities of gain, neglect of business, and 
bad bargains, will be followed by loss of custom, of employ- 
ment and of credit. Debts will accumulate, your creditors 
will presently become impatient, and the sheriff dispose of 
your property. In many an unhappy case, this has been the 
brief history, and it may bein yours. That the drunkard 
shall come to poverty: that he who loveth wine shall not be rich, 
are maxims, the truth of which you will not, [ hope, venture to 
test by personal experiment. 

2. You may however escape poverty, through the abund- 
ance uf your resources, but the loss of reputation you cannot 
prevent. ‘To respect you, when you become an habitual drunk- 
ard, will be impossible. We may pity and honor the re- 
mains of former respectability, but even the recollection of 
what you were, will soon cease; and disgrace, derision, and 
‘perpetual shame” will be yours. In your paroxysms of 
drunkenness you may soon become the sport of fools and 
blackguards. And as to men of reputation, you will be shun- 
ned by some, as degraded and unworthy of notice; you will 
be pitied by others,—but respected and beloved by none. 
Your prospects of worldly advancement you must now re- 
nounce, and as to influence and useful employment, you are to 
be laid aside and forgotten. «I will ask him for my place 
again, but he shall tell me, Lam a drunkard.” ‘The drunk- 
ard shall be trodden under foot.” 

Nor must you complain of this, for indeed you will be una- 
hle to respect yourself. You will have destroyed the feeling 
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of self-approbation, and the consciousness of worth, and be- 
ing humbled and disgraced in your own estimation, you will 
think yourself so in the estimation of others. And should you 
thus have to feel that you have lost a character, and to fear 
that you cannot regain it, then alas! ‘the lowest line of hu- 
man infamy” will soon be passed. Vice, in every hateful 
form, will rush in to prey on the remains of fallen greatness, 
and of ruined virtue. You will begin to avoid the associates 
of your better days, and to look for companions in a lower 
circle. As your habits shall continue to degrade you, you 
must continue to descend, until your intimate fellowship is with 
the offscourings of the earth. 

8. This, however, in your case could not take place, were 
it not that drunkenness had previously debused your mind, 
and destroyed that virgin delicacy, that tenderness and refine- 
ment, and all those noble sentiments which I know you once 
possessed. And this effect it does have, and will have in your 
case, be assured, as well as in others. Any man, in propor- 
tion as he advances in this vice, will find his mind filling up 
with rude and gross conceptions: his manners will become in- 
decent and disgusting ; his feelings sensual, sour and devil- 
ish, until in his propensities he is almost a brute, and in his 
passions a demon, execrating his friend, his wife, his child, 
his parent. 

Your intellectual strength, too, will be as much impaired, 
as your moral feelings will be debased. Whatever may be 
said about an increased capacity and force from stimulation, the 
ultimate effect to the mind is weakness and destruction. The 
memory, the judgment and all the other faculties of the mind, 
are enfeebled by the excessive action excited in the brain ; and 
presently the trifling and foolish conduct and conversation of 
a once sensible man, will show that idiocy and madness 
are no impossible results of habitual drunkenness. 

4. This fearful vice, again, while it steals your senses, is at 
ihe same time undermining your constitution. How long it 
may be sustained against the noxious tendencies of spirituous 
liquor, it is impossibletosay. Butitis the recorded and re- 
iterated opinion of medical men, that to receive it habitually 
into the stomach, is to create disease and to hasten old age. 
‘The whole nervous system and the highly sensible coats of 
the stomach are powerfully affected. At first the poisonous 
alcohol is resisted, of which dyspeptic symptoms are the early 
and certain signs, until at length nature is overcome in the 
struggle, and disease commences. The liver, stomach anid 
howels become inflamed: then follow indigestion, gout. jaun- 
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dice or dropsy ; excessive debility ; emaciation of body ; tre- 
mors and paralytic affections; melancholy or madness, anid 
premature death. 


Its name is misery, 
In the intoxicating bow! diseases reign ; 
And in its train, you see 
Shame, horror, and destruction. 


5. And destruction, my dear Sir, which ends not with the 
dissolution of the body. Beyond the grave, for the unhappy 
inebriate, the second death, and all its restless agonies are wait- 
ing. The word of God has classed the drunkard with the thief 
and the murderer, and has excluded them all equally from 
heaven. And if heaven is the habitation of holiness, this de- 
cision is not more the decision of the Bible, than of your own 
conscience. That conscience in any honest hour, will tell you 
that for «murder, drunkenness, revellings, and such like,” the 
‘‘Holy of Holies,” is not the place. 

But why do [ attempt to enumerate the horrid evils of intem- 
perance, when they are more than canbe numbered? Let what 
has been said suffice, although the half has not been told, and 
tet me ask if the loss of property and of character, of moral 
feeling and mental strength, of health, life and happiness, 
temporal and eternal, is not to be seriously dreaded? And if 
this terrible ruin should be yours, let me again ask if you will 
be the only sufferer? You havea wife and children; you have 
parents, sisters and friends, whose condition and temporal com- 
fort must be continually affected by every act of yours. And 
can you deliberately reduce that wife and family to poverty? 
Can you bring upon them the infamy and wretchedness which 
you bring upon yourself? Can you bear to exhibit yourself 
before this family with the indecent and disgusting manners of 
a drunken man? Can you blast the fond hopes of your fa- 
ther, when he rejoiced over a son, and deliberately break your 
mother’s heart? Must your friends blush at the mention of 
your name, and study to forget their relationship? Will you, 
in the utter disregard of every consideration, continue in your 
habits of intemperance? If you will, then retire from the 
world, and drink with diligence. The earth is groaning to 
be delivered from your influence and example, and hell is 
waiting. 

If one kind friend remains to wish you well, 


He wishes you in heaven. 
Despised, unwept you fall, 


Pardon me for speaking as if I could think you capable of 
such a course. It is not your intention to live and die a 
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drunken sot. If you have read thus far, it was with the secret 
hope that the cords of your sin, would, after a while, be bro- 
ken, and the sweetness of an approving conscience be yours 
again. I pray you to indulge the pleasing hope, until not only 
the wish but the purpose of your soul shall be FREEDOM FROM 
HIS ENSLAVING VICE. 

You need not be driven to despair by the infrequency of 
such reformations, and by hearing it continually taught, as 
with special care, that the drunkard is incurable. If the un- 
happy inebriate has been less frequently reclaimed than the 
murderer, the thief, the gambler, or even than the fraudulent 
dealer, it may be greatly owing to the opinion which others 
have entertained of him, and which he has been led to enter- 
tain of himself. Dr Rush asserts that hundreds have been 
cured of their desire for ardent spirits, by a practical belief 
in the doctrines of the christian religion. The Apostle of the 
Gentiles, in speaking of thieves, revilers, drunkards and others, 
adds, to the Corinthians, and such were some of you, but ye are 
washed. I have lately turned my attention to this subject, and 
the result is, that in afew weeks, I have seen several, and heard 
of more than fiffy who have been reclaimed; and to you also, I 
must believe, temperance, prosperity and happiness are entire- 
ly possible. Indeed, in the way of reformation and improve- 
ment, at this favored period, ‘all things are possible.” No 
Indian is found so savage, no Hottentot so barbarous, no Hin- 
doo caste so strong, no sailor so thoughtless, but the spirit of 
this age reduces him down to the obedience of Christ. Even 
the tongue of the stammerer now speaks plainly; and is the 
drunkard alone left, in these dispensations of mercy to perish 
without hope? My Dear Sir! As you will not, I trust, allow 
yourself to be ruined by presumption, so you need not be ru- 
ined by despair. 

If by the use of medicines discovered by the late Dr Cham- 
bers of New York, and others, you can be ** rendered averse to 
spirituous potations,” so much the better, but with or without 
that assistance, I propose to you to RENOUNCE, AT ONCE, 
WHOLLY AND FOREVER, THIS RUINOUS VICK. From ardent 
spirits, except they are prescribed by a Physician, I entreat you 
now, and while you live, WHOLLY TO ABSTAIN. 

Do you hesitate on account of health? Are you told that 
among the unhealthy exhalations of your low and swampy 
country, spirituous liquors are the best preventives of fever ? 
Nothing certainly can be farther from the truth. The system 
whilst you keep it excited, may indeed resist contagion better 
than before, but so soon as that excitement has passed, it is 
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more susceptible of disease thanever. This remark, so far as 
the opinions of medical men would go, I could abundantly sup- 
port. But it is sufficiently evident, as it seems to me, upon 
the simple statement. Add to this that all sound observation 
and experience will certainly go to establish this fact, that “a 
fever, when epidemic, will generally select the intemperate.” 
‘Phat, in other words, hard drinkers, scarcely ever escape. 

Allow me here to transcribe the opinion of Dr Rush, as to 
the times when ardent spirits may be given with advantage. 

Ist. ** When the body has been suddenly exhausted of its 
strength, and a disposition to faintness has been induced. 
Here a few spoonfuls, or a wine-glass-full of spirits, with or 
without water, may be administered with safety and advantage. 
In this case we comply strictly with the advice of Solomon 
who restricts the use of “strong drink to him who is ready 
to perish.” 2dly. When the body has been exposed for a 
long time to wet weather, more especially if it be combined 
with cold. Here a moderate quantity of spirits is not only 
safe, but highly proper to obviate debility, and to prevent a 
fever. They will more certainly have those salutary effects, 
if the feet are, at the same time, bathed with them, or a half 
pint poured into the shoes or boots. These, I believe, are the 
only two cases in which distilled spirits are useful or necessary 

9 persons in health.’’ 

In the entturance of heat, cold and fatigue, spiritous liquors 
are declared to be worse than useless. Just in proportion to 
the excitement and the gain from this cause, so is the consc- 
quent debility and loss. Jn cold weather, the writer just quot- 
ed, recommends warm dresses, a plentiful meal, and eating 
occasionally a little bread made of wheat flour, molasses, and 
ginger, commonly called gingerbread. In warm weather, eat 
acid fruits, as lemons, oranges, apples, &c. or with the Roman 
soldiers, drink vinegar and water. To endure fatigue, -eat 
substantial food and drink cold water. As tothe opinion that 
you should continue to drink for the preservation of health, 
you will not, I trust allow it to be mentioned. 

But perhaps the effects of sudden abstinence are dreaded. 
You fear to leave off at once. Here too, I would say, that so 
far as science and experience can direct to an opinion in your 
case, immediate abstinence, instead of destroying, will alone 
preserve you. Dr Trotter presses with special earnestness 
the point of renouncing ardent spirits at ence, as the only safe 
course. ‘** My opinion is,’’ he observes of intemperate per- 
sons, ** and it is confirmed by much experience, that wine, 
malt liquor, and spirits, inevery form, ought at once to be ta- 
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ken from them.—That dangerous debility which has been said 
to fellow the subtraction of vinus stimulus, I have never met 
with. Let us,” he continues, ‘suppose a person for years, 
living in a dungeon, unwholesome and unventilated, till dis- 
eases appear from these causes; would any rational being hes- 
itate a moment to bring forth the squalled sufferer into the 
light of day, that he might have the full benefit of pure atmos- 
phere? The case is exactly in point. The confined person 
has been breathing poison, and the drunkard has been swallow- 

ing it. He has drank poisonons spirits, till it has brought him 
tothe verge of the grave, and yet it is held dangerous to take 
itaway!” He elsewhere remarks that “if at any time, an 
inebriate dies, after being compelled to temperance, his death 
is not to be attributed to the want of spirituous potation, but 
the too long continuance of it, which rendered his disease in- 
curable.’—The direction of Dr Rush, is, in coincidence with 
this, to abstain at once and entirely; and he adds ‘1 have 
never known the transition to sober habits, to be attended 
with any bad effects.” 

But I need not multiply authorities to prove that-immediate 
antl total abstinence is not unsafe. It is the universal decla- 
ration of all science and experience that abstinence, immedi- 
ate and entire, is the only safe and certain course to health and 
peace. 

if your belief in these statements is as firm and full as mine, 
nothing, [I think can prevent your temperance, unless it be the 
painful cravings of an eager and spoiled appetite. And these 
you no doubt will feel. In the absence of the accustomed stim- 
ulus, languor and lowness of spirits, and a mind ruffled by 
nervous and hypocondriacal feelings, you mustexpect. There 
will be an involuntary longing for the accustomed gratifica- 
tion ; [t will be strong and painful, and as natural as the long- 
ings of a traveller, in a parched desert, for some cooling 
stream.—But, my dear sir! what of that? Are you not aman 
and free? And can you not shake off any habit, and repress 
any desires which might endanger your health or reputation 
or family or fortune? Do you indulge any and every unrea- 
sonable and ruinous appetite and passion, merely because it is 
craving? Are you content to be led captive by the devil at his 
will? Are the temptations to self-murder and the attractions 
of hell not to be resisted ?’—You must resist. Everything you 
hold dear is atstake. Save yourself, I entreat you from go- 
ing down into the pit. Lift up your heart to God for strength 
and this moment resolve that you will be free. The angel of 
mercy is waiting for your prayer. Oh retire, and breathe it 
forth in the sincerity of your soul. 
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‘‘ Have mercy upon me, O God, for thy names sake. I 
will declare mine iniquity, and be sorry for my sin. Ido feel 
and confess that I am one of the vilest of thy creatures. I 
have abused the faculties with which thou didst endow me. 
My temporal and cternal happiness, I have put to hazard. 
My conscience, my understanding, my body and my soul, I 
have been destroying, I have injured myself; I have injar- 
ed my friends ; I have grieved thy spirit; I have merited per- 
dition ; and it is of thy mercy that iniquity has not already 
drawn down final ruin. I praise thy forbearance. I pray 
for its continnance.—And now, Lord, help me to cease from 
this evil. I feel myself weak and strongly tempted, but I 
know it is high time to burst asunder the cords of my sin. I 
must, I will attempt it. In thy strength I do resolve to bea 
sober man. I will not touch the poisonous bowl. I will avoid 
the places, employments and society in which I have been be- 
trayed. Thou God of Jacob! stand by me. “ O strengthen 
me, help me, and cause me to stand !” 

The prayer was proper, and the resolution good. And if 
it was sincerely made, and in dependance on God, he will 
help you. Be assured he will. He hath no pleasure in your 
death. It is his pleasure, and his command, that you should 
turn from evil, and live, as he made you, a rational creature. 

May the God of mercy set you free, and then put you forth 
to the active resistance of this mystery of iniquity !’ Do not 
remain idle or indifferent—the steps from indifference to in- 
dulgence, are few and natural. But raise your voice and exert 
your influence against this vice, and you will strengthen your 
purpose of abstinence, and increase your safety. Let your 
example and influence, therefore, discourage the use of ardent 
spirits. _ Let your authority, where that may be exerted, pre- 
vent it. Read and circulate well written -tracts and news- 
papers, such as ** Dr Beecher on Intemperance,” « Kittredge’s 
Address,” ‘* Sprague’s Sermon” ‘the National Philan- 
thropist of Boston,” devoted to the promotion of temperance. 
Enter into the plans of Temperance Societies. But above all, 
pray continually for the supporting grace of God. And now, 
with the hope and the earnest prayer that he may keep you 
from falling, and present you faultless before the presence of his 
glory,—I am your friend, AQUINO., 
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LETTER FROM Dr FRANKLIN TO THE Rev. GEORGE WHITFIELD. 


Mr Enptror:--I send you the following letter from the 
late Dr Franklin to an eminent servant of Christ, as a curi- 
osity which possibly you may think worthy of a place in 
your valuable Magazine. Whatever may be thought of the 
Doctor’s Theology—and to me it appears to be radically de- 
fective—he professes in this letter one important truth which 
is taught by the gospel; viz. that no man can merit the favor 
of God, or deserve eternal happiness on account of his good works. 
The Doctor appears to have been so far convinced of sin, and 
of the unworthiness of man’s best works as to be sensible that 
these could not secure for him the happiness of heaven. And 
‘this conviction ought to have led him, as it has thousands of 
others to the Saviour who has atoned for the sins of men by 
the sacrifice of his own life, and who in virtue of that sacri- 
fice, creates their hearts anew,—fills them with thelove of God 
and thus prepares them for every goud work.—To expect the 

ood works of “kindness, charity, mercy and public spirit” 
of which the Doctor speaks--to expect real good works from 
men, while they have not the love of God in them, that love 
which is kindled in the heart by the exercise of faith, is cer- 
tainly very unphilosophical. It is to expect effects without an 
adequate cause to produce them. It is as preposterous as it 
is to look for figs on thistles, or to go to a bitter fountain for 
sweet waters. 

Had the Doctor known more of the nature of that faith 
which he wishes “more productive of good works,”—he 
would undoubtedly have wished and prayed, like Paul, that 
men may possess it ina more eminent degree, and that «Christ 
may dwell in their hearts by faith; that they being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with all saints, 
what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and height; 
and to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, 
that they might be filled with all the fulness of God.” Had 
he known fully the nature of this faith he would not have spo- 
ken lightly of reading and hearing sermons or of public wor- 
ship, In which David and Solomon and all believers in the 
true God have in every age delighted. Had he told us ex- 

jlicitly on what promise or what act of divine goodness he 
rested his hope of future happiness—-for he expressed this hope 
—he would have left us more decisive evidence of his religious 
character. His faith, it seems, was grounded on the *good- 
ness of God”—but whether it was ever raised to that amazing 
act of divine goodness which eclipses all others—rTo THE 
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VNSPEAKABLE GIFT OF GOD, the only object on which a sinner 
can safely rest his hope of Heaven, tie has not told us.—There 
is a good lesson however which the reader may draw from 
this letter.—Philosophers as well as others, expect—and they 
have a right to look for--good works, works of kindness, 
charity, mercy, and public spirit from those who make a pro- 
fession of their faith in the religion of Christ. They are sen- 
sible that the nature or tendency of this religion is to produce 
such works.—The Doctor’s letter is dated, 


PHILADELPHIA, June 6, 1753. 


Sir,—I received your kind letter of the 2d inst. and am 
glad to hear that you increase in strength. I hope you will 
continue mending till you recover your former health and firm- 
ness. Let me know whether you still continue to use the cold 
bath, and what effect it has. 

As to the kindness you mention, I wish it could have been 
of more service to you. Butif I had the thanks I should de- 
sire, it is that you would always be equally ready to serve any 
other person that may need your assistance, and let good offi- 
ces go round; for mankind are all of a family. 

For my own part, when I am employed in serving others, 
I do not look upon myself as conferring favors; but as paying 
debts. In my travels, and since my settlement, I have re- 
ceived much kindness from men, to whom 1] shall never have 
any opportunity of making the least direct return; and num- 
berless mercies from God, who is infinitely above being bene- 
fitted by our services. These kindnesses from men, I can 
therefore only return on their fellow men; and can also show 
my gratitude for these mercies from God, by readiness te 
help his other children, and my brethren. For I do not think 
that thanks and compliments, though repeated weekly, can 
discharge our real obligations to each other, and much less 
those of our Creator. 

You will see in this my notions of good works—that I am 
far from expecting to merit Heaven by them. By Heaven, 
we understand a state of happiness, infinite in degree and 
eternal in duration.—I can do nothing to deserve such re- 
wards. He that, for giving a draught of water to a thirsty 
person, should expect a plantation, would be modest in his 
demands, compared with those who think they deserve Hea- 
ven for the little good they do on earth. Even the mixt, im- 
perfect pleasures we enjoy inthis world, are rather from God's 
goodness, than our merit; how much more, such happiness as 
Heaven! For my part, I have not the vanity to think I de- 
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serve it, the folly to expect it, nor the ambition to desire ii; 
but content myself in submitting to the will of that God who 
made ‘ne, who has hitherto preserved and blessed me, and in 
whose fatherly goodness I may well confide, that he will 
never make me miserable; and that even the affliction that 
I may at any time suffer, shall tend to my benefit. The faith 
you mention, has certainly its use in the world: I do not de-. 
sire to see it diminished, nor would I endeavor to lessen it 
in any man. But I wish it was more productive of good 
works, than [I have generally scen it: I mean real good works. 
-~works of kindness, charity, mercy, and public spirit; not 
holliday-keeping, sermon reading, or hearing; performing 
church ceremonics, or making long prayers, filled with flat- 
teries and compliments, despised even by wise men, and much 
Tess capable of pleasing the Deity. The worship of God is 
duty, and hearing and reading of sermons may be useful; but 
if men rest in hearing and praying, as too many do, it is as if 
a tree should value itself on being watered and putting forth 
I¢aves, though it never produced any fruit. 

Your great master thought much less of these outward ap- 
pearances and professions, than many modern disciples. He 
preferred the doers of the word, to the mere hearers; the son 
that seemingly refused to obey his father, and yet performed 
his commands, to him that professed his readiness, but neg- 
lected the work; the heretical but charitable Samaritan, to 
the uncharitable though orthodox priest and sanctified Levite; 
and those who gave food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
raiment to the naked, entertainment to the stranger, and re- 
lief to the sick, though they never heard his name, he declares 
shall, in the last day, be accepted; when those who cry, Lord! 
Lord! who value themselves upon their faith, though great 
cnough to perform miracles, but have neglected good works, 
shall be rejected. He professed that he came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance; which implied his mod- 
est opinion, that there were somo in his time who, thought 
themselves so good, that they need not heareven Him for im. 
provement; but now-a-days, we have scarce a little parson, 
ihat does not think it the duty of every man within his reach 
to sit under his petty ministrations—-and that whoever omits 
them, offends God. I wish to such more humility; and to you 


ealth and happiness, being your friend and servant. 
B. FRANKLIN. 


* 














HISTORY OF UNITARIANISM,—Br Simon Parten. 


Tuts is an invaluable work and very just. Witness the 
following, which is ad rem. 

‘There shall be false teachers among you, who privily shall 
bring in damnable heresies, even denying the Lord that bought 
them, and bring upon themselves swift destruction. And many 
shall follow their pernicious ways, by whom the way of truth 
shall be evil spoken of. And through covetousness shall they 
with feigned words make merchandise of you; whose judg- 
ment now of a long time lingereth not, and their damnation 
slumbereth not.” See his writings 2d Book, chapter 2d, at 
the beginning. Who can say that he is not a faithful histo- 
rian? That word, “privily,’? corresponds precisely with the — 
method, in which Unitarianism was introduced into the United 
States. It was done “privily,” secretly, by religious stealth. 
They have “many” who ‘follow their pernicious ways.’’ 
They used ‘feigned words,” not plain, open speeches. They 
show no little *‘covetousness.”” They think it much easier to 
prevent the charities of others, than to bestow charities them- 
selves, toseize on professorships, than to endowthem. They 
lave records-on records respecting the will and intention 
of the founder of a certain professorship; and if they will not 
believe them, neither would they be persuaded though «Hol- 
lis” should rise from the dead. His voice would not produce 
as much effect as that of a ghost “shrieking on the hollow 
wind.” Christians! Pray for them, that God may open their 
blind eyes to behold the loveliness and majesty of the eternal 





Son of God. JOEL, 
Literarp. 
PROFESSOR STUART’S LETTER ON THE STUDY OF THE 
CLASSICS. 


‘Tu study of the Greek and Roman Classics has been gen- 
erally considered in the Presbyterian church, as an important 
part of the education of candidates for the work of the mia- 
istry. During the infancy of our church in this country, 
provision was made for their instruction in classical literature. 
‘The rules adopted by our church Judicatories on this subject, 
have giyen existence to many schools and colleges, contrih- 
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uted essentially to their prosperity, raised the standard of ed- 
ucation and done great good by disseminating its blessings 
among the people. The amount of the influence which this 
branch of the church has thus exerted on the progress of edu- 
cation, is not duly appreciated. This influence has been as 
the spirit of life to many of the most respectable Institutions 
of learning in our country; it has been a source of increasing 
knowledge and intelligence to the whole community. Those 
who think lightly of our holy religion, would do well to ex- 
amine the history of the American Colleges—and learn how 
much the public are indebted to our church for the Seminaries 
which have been planted and reared under her influence, for 
the valuable knowledge which they have widely disseminated 
among the people. We do not_speak of this, however, as 
matter of congratulation but of gratitude. And we would be 
truly grateful to the Author of all good, that our church has 
at this time the means of disseminating, more extensively than 
ever before, the advantages of liberal education. These we 
trust will be faithfully applied to promote the prosperity of 
the church of Christ and the welfare of our country. 

But while the importance of the study of the Greek and Ro- 
man classics has been generally acknowledged, there has not, 
we think, been that degree of attention given to this subject 
which it demands. Formerly, in many parts of our southern 
and western country, there was a great want of good schools. 
The facilities for obtaining a thorough classical education 
were inadequate, and in some wide districts of country they 
still remain so. Candidates for the ministry in these places, 
must enter upon their work, destitute of the advantages of a 
thorough knowledge of classical literature, or they must go 
far from home to obtain it, Other circumstances have had a 
tendency to withdraw the minds of candidates and of minis- 
ters from this subject. Owing to the numerous and urgent 
calls for more laborers to enter the vineyard of the Lord, and 
to that impatience so natural to young men while passing 
through—what appears to them—a Lone course of discipline, 
and to the fact that they can not at this early period in life 
duly estimate the importance of the studies in question, which 
they think may be dispensed with, as they do not seem to be 
immediately connected with Theology—owing to these and 
other circumstances, too many have entered upon the respon- 
sible work of_the ministry without due preparation—or per- 
haps we should say that too few of them possess that degree 
of knowledge of Classical and Sacred Literature, which tho- 
roughly furnishes them for the arduous duties of their office. 
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Having once entered the field of labor few have leisure, and 
very few are disposed, to renew their acquaintance with the 
ancient worthies of Greece and Rome. Hence after a few 
years they regard the classical attainments which they 
thought they made in their youth, with almost as much inter- 
est as they do the tales they heard in the nursery, and derive 
from them about as much benefit. Facts of this kind will 
account for the declamation that has been heard about the mis- 
application of time and expense in devoting several years to 
the study of Greek and Roman authors. But we cannot stop 
here to answer declamation with arguments: this will be done 
inthe extracts from Professor Stuart’s Letter, which we shall 
presently lay before the reader. There are evils growing out 
of the state of things just noticed which ought to be removed. 
We shall but just mention them—and leave the reader to fin- 
ish the sketch from his own reflections, or from the recollec- 
tion of what he has observed. 

In acquiring a superficial knowledge of the Classics, the 
student forms, what we call a superficial habit of study; that 
is, he reads and studies every thing to which his attention is 
directed superficially, The habit once formed, follows him 
through life and he becomes almost imperceptibly, a superfi- 
cial thinker, a superficial writer, a superficial theologian, rea- 
soner and preacher. He may, perhaps contrive means to 
make a great noise in the world, and after all be a very super- 
ficial man. If a minister, he will be tempted by self-love to 
encourage others to pursue the same course which he did, and 
which he probably approves. ‘The influence which his exam- 
ple may exert, if he is of much account in the church, may be 
extended to thousands— may retard the progress of education 
and religion long after he has gone to his rest. 

We are glad therefore of an opportunity of laying before 
our readers some of the considerations which illustrate the 
importance of classical learning to a minister of the gospel. 
This is a subject in which, not only ministers, but all the 
members of the church are interested. Fur ministers in res- 
pect to their literary attainments, will generally be what the 
church requires them to be. If the church is satisfied with 
illiterate, untaught teachers—there are many who are willing 
to teach in their way without submitting to the self-denial and 
vigorous mental exertion and expense of obtaining a good 
classical education; and the church can have teachers of this 
sort in abundance.—If, on the other hand, she calls for the 
services of those whose minds have been enlarged and enriched 
with the treasures of classical and sacred literature--of men 
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‘who by patient study and mental discipline, have learned how 
to concentrate all the powers of their minds on a given sub- 
ject, if she requires talents of this order as well as holiness 
in her ministers—her influence must be felt in training them. 

Our limits require us to break off our remarks in order to 
leave room for the copious extracts which we shall offer the 
reader from Professor Stuart’s Letter, which was recently 
published in the. Quarterly Journal of the American Educa- 
tion Society. 

“The question,” says Mr Stuart, “is not, whether every 
youth of our country, who receives an education at all which 
may in any tolerable sense be called liberal, must study the 
Greek and Roman Classics. For one, I answer most fully 
and clearly in the negative. Many youth may be well edu- 
cated for departments of active life, to superintend the affairs 
of agriculture, of manufactures, of commerce, of various arts, 
and of‘some of the practical sciences; nay, of the army and of 
the navy, in some departments; who never read a Roman or 
Greek author, in his original language. I will not say that in 
any of these theatres of action, he would not be better prepared 
for his business, by a knowledge of the classics, than without 
that knowledge; for I do not believe this to be true. Other 
things being equal, the man possessed of this knowledge, in- 
dependently of the source of high and rational pleasure which 
he has within his own power in consequence of it, and which 
no adverse fortune can wrest from him, must always have his 
mind more enlarged and liberalized, than it would have been 
without attention to the studies in question; so that whether 
he is an agriculturist, a merchant, an artificer, a soldier, or 
a seaman, he will have more influence over others: more sat- 
isfaction in himself, and more power to make improvements in 
his department of action, than if he were entirely unacquainted 
with classical studies. KNowLEDGE Is POWER, in every de- 
partment of human life and action. The necessary consequence 
of it is, more or less expansion of mind; and as the sequel of 
this, more enlarged powers of reasoning, of comprehending, 
of communicating thoughts to others, and of making improve- 
ments. 

«I think it will not be denied by any enlightened man, after 
the lapse of so many ages, and the experience of all the civ- 
ilized world, that the study of Greek and Roman Classics 
does enlarge the minds of youth; nay, such an one will not 
deny, that even the study of Cherokee, or of any language 
which gives no access to literature, would enlarge the distin- 
ruishing powers ofgthe mind, and render stronger and more 
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tenacious the faculty of the memory. Other things being equal 
then, a youth liberally educated for any department of action, 
must be a gainer by a knowledge of the Classics. 

‘Still, as it is averred, that the sacrifice of time necessary to 
make the acquisitions in question more than overbalances the 
advantages derived from them; and as there are very many 
youth in our land, who aspire to a good education, but whose 
circumstances do not allow them to consume much time or 
money in acquiring it; so I would not at all insist that the 
study of the classics should make an essential part of their 
education. My sincere wish is, to see schools, in every part 
of our country, adapted to train youth in the best manner, for 
all the various departments of human action and usefulness. 
I do not even wish them all tobe runin onemould. I delight 
in seeing all the varieties of taste, and all the diverse phases 
of understanding and feeling which different employments, 
circles of action, education, and objects in view, give to the 
various classes that compose a mixed and well organized so- 
ciety. I must explicitly, therefore, acquit myself of being 
understood as disapproving of agricultaral and _ scientifical 
Gymnasia, or of any other kind of institution whatever, by 
which the means of communicating knowledge useful to 
any class of our citizens, may be obtained. I do most sin- 
cerely rejoice to see them rising up in various parts of our 
Jand; and I hope, that ere long they will be so multiplied by 
public and private beneficence, as to afford opportunity for a 
liberal education, in every honest branch of human employ- 
ment.” 

After some other introductory remarks on the judicious 
course pursued by the American Education Society and on 
the usefulness of lay teachers in the church, he comes to the 
question in hand. ‘Is the study of the Latin and Greek class- 
tcs important to those who are educated for the ministry? And 
on what grounds, does an affirmative answer to this question 
rest? 

“It were easy to write a volume here, but I must content 
myself with presenting a mere synopsis of contents which 
might be expanded into one. This I shall do, with as much 
brevity as possible; appealing to those who may read this com- 
munication, with a request that they would supply the thoughts 
to which the hints that I shall give may lead; and then weigh 
the whole maturely, before they pass sentence upon the doings 
of the Education Society. 

“The study of the Greek and Roman classics, as now ar- 
ranged in our country, usually occupies a good portion of the 
time that clapses, between the ages of 9 and 14 or 15 years,. 
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i.e. it occupies some 5 or 6 years, for boys; but much less 
than this, for young men who come to it at a more advanced 
age. But whether moreor less time be devoted to it, between 
the ages of 7 and 25, it will be allowed by all, that the time 
is precious; for this is the golden age of life, in regard to the 
means which it proffers of laying the foundations of future 
acquisition and usefulness broad and deep. Is the pursuit of 
classical literature worth the time expended upon it? In par- 
ticular is it important enough for one who designs to become 
a minister of the gospel, to justify the expending of so much 
time and money upon it? 

‘Without hesitation, and from the deepest and fullest con- 
viction of my heart, I answer, Yes. I would I could answer 
so loud; as to be heard in every part of my country, and that 
even the recesses of the wilderness might listen, and consider 
well the subject. 

«*My reasons for such an answer shall be now stated. 

«(1) It will not be denied, that the study of any foreign lan- 
guage tmproves the faculty of the memory in youth. Certainly, 
then, the study of Latin and Greek will aid in such improve- 
ment. Nay, it will do this in a manner that is peculiar, on 
account of the deep interests which are connected with the 
knowledge of them, and which make them an object of desire 
to every youth, who wishes to become eminent in usefulness. 
The memory, like every other faculty of body and mind, is 
directly improved by exercise; exercise habitual and often re- 
peated. And as language is a gift which distinguishes man 
from all the creation around him, and the acquisition of it a 
thing consonant with our nature and adapted to our facul- 
ties; so the exercises necessary to acquire it, are peculiarly 
suited to the powers of which we are possessed. They im- 
prove and strengthen them. 

«sThese considerations are so obvious, that I need not dwell 
upon them. Equally so is the 

««(2d) Consideration, which I shall now suggest; viz. that 
the facully of making nice distinctions between things that dif- 
fer, is greatly improved by the study of the Classics. No one, 
at all acquainted with any foreign language, can be ignorant 
of the fact, that there are, in such a language, a multitade of 
words of almost all sorts, which can never be exactly trans- 
Jated by any words in our own tongue, that directly and fully 
correspond to them. ‘The obvious reason of this is, that ev- 
evy nation has more or less of habits, manners, customs, laws, 
modes of thinking and reasoning, natural objects, climate, 
soil, productions, government, foreign relations, &c. that are 
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peculiar to itself, Now as all the language which is current 
among any people, arises from the necessity of communicat- 
ing their thoughts, feelings, and desires to each other, and as 
these are most intimately connected with, and dependent upon, 
the peculiar objects, &c. existing among them; so it follows, of 
course, that the language of each nation will have more or 
less in it, which cannot be translated literally and verbatim 
into the language of any foreign nation, because this lan- 
guage has not been modified by the peculiarities which have 
operated on the language of another nation. One single ex- 
ample will show what I mean. Let any one translate into 
English, the Roman (ribunus, consul, praetor, aedilis, etc; and 
on the other hand let him translate into Latin, the brig was 
hulled by a broadside from a man of war. <A very few experi- 
ments of this nature, will throw full light on what I have just 
affirmed, and will serve to satisfy any reflecting mind, that 
great care, and great powereof making nice distinctions, 
must be requisite, in order to translate out of one language 
into another, especially when the second is very different in 
its character, and remote as to time and place, from the first. 

All must admit, now, that the power of making nice dis- 
tinctions, of separating things which to the ignorant and in- 
experienced appear to be alike, but which are truly diverse, 
is one of the most important powers ever acquired and exer- 
cised by the human mind. I must believe, that linguistic 
study, directed as it should be, viz. to acquire a knowledge of 
things that are designated by the words of a foreign language, 
is one of the most important means of improving and strength- 
ening the faculty of nice discernment, that is within the reach 
of any young man. If I might be permitted to add my own 
personal testimony on this point, I would say, that 1 owe 
more to it, as to what little of acquisition I have made in this 
way, than to all my other studics. In early life, I was 
enamoured with mathematics, and pursued them with great 
delight, and (unless my instructors flattered me) with some 
success. Afterwards I engaged-in the study of law, and read 
with deep interest and unabated ardor, among other books, 
Fearne on Contingent Remainders; a book which is yet, I 
believe, without a parallel in its department for acuteness, 
profoundness, and nicety of distinctions. I derived sensible 
benefit from this study. It created a thirst for works of a 
solid nature, in which discussion and reasoning were em- 
ployed. I have read also, with much pleasure and i iprove- 
ment, Brown’s philosophical works, which have lately been 
spread over our country. But after all, I must say, from the 
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fullest conviction, that the modicum of improvement which I 
have made, is to be principally attributed to the study of sa- 
cred classics, and in connexion with these, the classics of 
Greece and Rome. It is not so much the information, that I 
obtain from the Latin and Greek classics, which I prize, as it 
is the stimulus to the mind which the study of them affords, 
and the discipline in making nice distinctions, in matters of 
taste, and language, and thought, which this demands. _ Itis 
not all the arguments, nor all the confident assertions, nor all 
the authority of men in any station or credit on earth, that 
can alter my conviction on this subject. What I feel and am 
conscious of, I cannot be led to deny by any assertions, how- 
ever confident. What £ know from experience, I cannot re- 
nounce, out of complaisance to theory. I can only add, here, 
that I am utterly astonished to see and hear those, who have 
professedly devoted themselves to the study of the classics, 
come forward and avow that it is comparatively worthless. 
I can only say, that as they have studied them, this may be 
true, for aught that [ know; but a mistaken and empty pur- 
suit of classical knowledge can never prove, that one well di- 
rected.may not produce a harvest truly fruitful. 

(3) The study of the Classics greatly improves the ability to 
command words adapted exactly to express the shades of ideas, 
which one wishes tocommunicate. The difficulties of translat- 
ing rightly, that have been suggested under my second head, 
afford a ready solution of this problem. How can one trans- 
fer ideas from a foreign language to his own, to which there 
are no words in his own that exactly correspond? He cannot, 
without periphrasis; and periphrasis, in order to be accurate, 
requires the greatest nicety of attention. He will ordinarily 
make a great number of trials, in translating a very difficult 
word or phrase, before he succeeds to his satisfaction. ‘This 
very trial, often repeated, is that discipline above all others, 
which leads him to a nice and exact choice of language, in or- 
der to communicate ideas; and this is one of the most import- 
ant acquisitions made by education, either for a speaker or a 
writer. 

‘sI have never yet engaged in any exercise, which afforded 
more salutary discipline of this sort, than that of translating 
difficult passages from a foreign language. I have sometimes 
spent whole hours, on even a preposition or an adverb; but I 
am very certain, that few of my hours have been spent to bet- 
ter purpose, in their influence over the habits of the mind. | 

«(4) The study of the Classics, is one of the best means of im- 
proving the taste for good writing and speaking, and thus of 
promoting an important purpose in respect to improvement in 
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eloquence. Who would not send a young man, entering upon 
the business of a painter, to study the works of Raphael, of 
Michael Angelo, of Correggio and others of a similar charac- 
ter? Who would not send a young statuary to study the mo- 
dels of the Grecian artists? I hold it to be useless to bring 
forward arguments, after the lapse of so many centuries, dur- 
ing which all men have been agreed, to shew that some of the 
finest and most perfect models of style and eloquence, are 
found in the Greek and Roman classics. I may take this-for 
granted. 

‘The same common sense, then, that would send a young 
painter to study the works of Raphael, would send a youth 
who isaspiring to be a public speaker and writer, to study 
the Greek and Roman Classics. Weare creatures of imita- 
tion. We need excitement, powerful excitement, in order to 
develop the talents which we have. Both of these principles 
act upon a young man, who engages in a proper manner in 
the study of the Classics. How can the influence of such ex- 
quisite models upon a susceptible youth, be otherwise than 
beneficial in regard to style? It cannot. This influence may 
be lost by studies ill directed. It may fail in some cases, 
where it finds no adequate understanding and native taste 
on which it can operate. But this isno argument against the 
nature and beneficial effects of the thing itself. If it be said, 
now, that the study of modern European languages may an- 
swer the same purposes, which I have enumerated under my 
first, second, and third heads; yet here is a distinction, under 
my fourth head, which separates the Roman and Greek clas- 
sics widely from most modern languages. The German, the 
French, the Italian, the Spanish, though all abounding in 
works worthy of perusal, do not afford, in point of taste and 
eloquence, any thing that will compare with the finest Greek 
and Roman models. I know some will dissent from this opi- 
nion; but I believe those who have studicd both the ancient 
and the modern, will in general agree with me. 

(5) The study of Latin and Greek authors is necessary toa 
good knowledge of the nature and structure of our own language. 
Our language is confessedly made up, in a great proportion, 
of Latin and Greek words, i. e. of words derived from those 
languages, [venture on the assertion, therefore, that our lan- 
grage cannot be radically understood, as to its grammar and 
etymelogy, without a knowledge of those languages. Nay, 
I challenge all those who disapprove of classical study, to 
point out one good grammarian or lexicographer, in the Eng- 
lish language, who was or is ignorant of the Classics. I call 
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on them to shew the possibility of acquiring and sustaining this 
character, without such a knowledge. 

*«(6) Our own English classics cannot be read, and thoroughly 
understood, without the knowledge in question. Nothing is 
more certain, than that all the best writers and speakers in 
our language, have been, and are, classical scholars. Shall 
I name Milton, Pope, Dryden, Cowper, Addison, Steele, 
Jolinson, Gray, Goldsmith, Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, and 
others of the present time, standing with or near them? Shall 
I go into the departments of theology, of law, or of medical 
science, and name standard authors? And need I say, that 
not one of these can be found, who was destitute of the knowl- 
edge in question? How then are their works to be understood, 
T mean radically and fully comprehended, without aknowledge 
similar to theirs? Where is there (I had almost said) a single 
page in the whole, which does not contain some implied or ex- 
press reference, in some shape or other, to the classics, or 
which has not received some modification from this source? 
Can any man understand the Paradise Lost, for example, who 
is notread in the classics? The thing is impossible. And if 
is asreally true, of a great part of the highest and best mo- 
dels, in English Literature. An entire comprehension of 
them is out of question, toa man not furnished with a store of 
classical knowledge. 

‘I am aware that I shall be told here, that such knowledge 
may be acquired by reading translations of the classics, with- 
out spending one’s time to acquire a knowledge of the origi- 
nals. Of this I shall take notice in the sequel, under another 
division of my subject. 

“6(7) The study of Latin and Greek is important lo the young 
theologian, because they are the key necessary to wnlock the stores 
of theological learning. 

Of the Greek this is plainly trae; because the New Testa- 
ment was written in Greek, and one of the most interesting and 
important of all the versions of the Old ‘Testament, is in 
Greek. Of Latin it is true, because a great part of all the 
theological learning in the world is in that language; and in 
books, too, which never have been, and probably never will be 
iranslated. Besides this, nearly all the most important Lex- 
icons, Grammars, and Commentaries, that have respect to 
the original languages of the Bible, have been, and still are, 
composed in Latin. Unless then the student in theology is to 
renounce forever all hopes of access to these rich,boundless,and 
overflowing sources, he must acquire a knowledge of Latin. 
What student in theology, too, who hasit in his power, wil! 
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neglect to acquire the ability to peruse the Greek and Latin 
fathers, those burning and shining lights of the ancient Chris- 
tian world; a great part of whose works never have been, and 
never will be translated? Who that has opportunity can neg- 
lect this, without subjecting himself to the condemnation of the 
slothful servant in the parable? 

‘Then asto aknowledge of the Hebrew, it is next to impos- 
sible to get evena smattering of it, without some good knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek, particularly of Latin. Almost all 
the best helps, as has just been stated, are in Latin. They 
will long beso, if notalways. And besides this, the discipline 
Which results from the study of the Greek and Roman Clas- 
sics, is altogether necessary in order to make a due proficien- 
cy in the Hebrew. 

‘‘Here now is so plain a case of the absolute necessity of 
Latin and Greek studies, that I should be willing to rest the 
whole cause upon it, in respect to vindicating the measures of 
the Education Society. The common allegation, that we may 
read classical authors in good translations, will not apply 
here. ‘Translations do not exist, of a great part of the books 
which a student must peruse, who pursues the study of the 
original languages of the scriptures. Plainly, then, he must 
either dispense wholly with this study, and content himself 
with such translations of the Bible as he can get, or he must 
be acquainted with classical languages in order to pursue 
the study of the originals for himself.””— To be continued. 


From the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 
REFLECTIONS OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF LORD BYRON, 
WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS CHARACTER. 


Ir is easy, in this sinful world, to acquire celebrity by splen- 
did perverted talents; but it is not easy to perpetuate that ad- 
miration through succeeding ages. Ifdazzled by the nearness 
of the luminary, cotemporaries worshipit; but to succeeding 
generations, beholding it without passion, aud seeing it through 
the mists of its own pestilent atmosphere, it will seem rather 
a baleful comet than a genial sun. On the contrary, great 
talents, associated with moral worth, are magnified by the in- 
crease of distance, and shine more and more through succeed- 
ing generations. : 

This decline of evil greatness, and this increasing estima- 
tion of consecrated talent, is the result of a divine constitution 
which none can set aside. It would seem, at times, as if pow- 
erful minds, in their eccentric flight, would bid defiance to the 
laws of the moral world : but as time passes. and distance in- 
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creases, they blaze less fiercely, until they set at length, in the 
darkness of their own creation, leaving to the world the regret 
only that such «glory should be obscured.” 

There is an obvious allusion tosucha constitution of things, 
in the Bible. Solomon, the inspired observer of men and 
things, as the result of his own observation, has made the fol- 
lowing record:—**The memory of the just is blessed; but the 
name of the wicked shall rot.” The one becomes fragrant by 
age, the other putrifies. 

If we appeal to facts furnished by history, or by our own ob- 
servation, we shall find them confirming abundantly the oper- 
ation of the same unrepealed law of the moral world. There 
may bea limited immortality of estimation in particular circles. 
On the turf, some worthies may be as immortal as their horses; 
and in the theatrical world, a few persons of perverted great- 
ness may be always known, who have never been known in 
any other world. ‘The musical world may have also its lumi- 
naries, Which, in that hemisphere, never set, and were never 
seen in any other. But where the character is of universal 
notoriety, and the appeal is made to the common principles of 
our humanity, there is a feeling which awards honor to virtu- 
ous greatness, and pours contempt on perverted talent. 

We here use the terms virtue, and moral worth, not as sy- 
nonymous with holiness, but in their more extended, and not 
less common acceptation, to indicate the useful application of 
the human powers in accordance with the eternal principles 
of right in human actions,—actions, not as they are qualified 
by motives, but as they affect the interests of society in the 
present life. 

In this view of consecrated greatness, how is the name of 
the good Alfred embalmed, while those of Henry VIII. and 
Charles II. are hung in gibbets, spectacles of shame and ab- 
horrence through all generations! 

The great conquerors of the earth, who kindled in their day, 
a temporary lustre, are fast sinking amid the dense vapors 
which their cruelties and crimes have caused to ascend around 
them. ‘The transcendant talents and successes of Bonaparte, 
will not exempt even him, from the common lot of perverted 
greatness; while the character of Washington, will expand 
and brighten as it gocs down to other ages. Voltaire possess- 
ed a vivacity and versatility of talent, and power of execution, 
suificient to make a library of books, and to tarn the heads of 
a capricious and inconstant people. But the inspiration of 
his genius, and the spring of his industry, were hatred of chris- 
tianity. He charmed to destroy. The poison of his writings 
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circulating for half acentury in the political body, produced, 
at length, convulsions and death. And already his sun has 
passed its mertdian. Already human nature has begun to 
pronounce the sentence, which will render him soon a man of 
Jight estimation. Rosseau, a man of deleterious ingenuity, 
has received his award; and Hume and Gibbon are fast de- 
scending from the bad eminence to which their perverted tal- 
ents, in an infidel age, had raised them. Swift, once a popu- 
Jar author, and really a man of talents, and a fine writer, has 
nearly exiled himself from respectable libraries, by his obscen- 
ity, and irreligious levity. And if Shakspeare holds on his 
course, it is because his are more the faults of the age than of 
the man. But even he, adored as he is in the theatrical, gra- 
Vitates in the moral world; and in spite of its powerful wing, 
sinks by the moral gravitation of his irreligion and his obscen- 
ity. Notsuch is the fame of Locke, and Howard, and Jenner. 
And Milton, too, will hold on his course, with no ‘middle 
flight,’ to the end of time; and Cowper hath arisen also upon 
the earth, as “the light of the morning, when the sun ariseth, 
a morning without clouds.” 

But if the fact is undeniable, how shail we account for it? 
We should think that an evil world, would love always, and all 
ways eulogize its own. How is it then, that the breath of co- 
femporancous applause dies away with the death of the 
wicked, while it rises in full chorus over the grave of the 
righteous? 

It may be accounted for, upon the principle of the natu- 
ral fitness which there is in the overt duties of Christian mo- 
rality, as God has constituted the various relations and duties 
of life. This tendency of the divine requirements, men see 
and feel, and in spite of the obliquity of their hearts, admire! 
Independent of personal obligation to be good, ‘and of punish- 
ment for doing evil, men approve of good conduct in others, 
upon principles of mere selfishness. No man approves of 
pride in other men, or of selfishness, or of dishonesty, or of 
envy. Itis only those that are, themselves flagrantly immo- 
ral, who take pleasure in those that do the same things; and 
this, chiefly, on account of the countenance it gives them in 
their own evil way. Wicked men are cowards, and are, like 
children, afraid to go in the dark ways of sin alone. Con- 
science troubles them, and is quieted by the multitude who go 
with them to doevil. It is, of course, the example of the liy- 
ing wicked which helps men to sin fearlessly; and it is the ex- 
ample of living excellence that alarms and offends them. The 
example of the dead, good or evil, is too distant to aid or to 
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irritate. When, therefore, another generation comes upon the 
stage, it judges with comparative impartiality, of departed 
greatness. This is the reason why the wicked, in works of 
fiction, take the side of virtue, and condemn vice. It has been 
inferred from this fact, that there is some innate virtue in all 
men; whereas it is the inherent difference between good and 
bad conduct, seen in such distance as brings no aid and no 
remorse to a guilty conscience. But let a preacher of righ- 
teousness come forward at the close of this goodnatured sym- 
pathy with afflicted virtue, and the heartless condemnation of 
crime, and press home upon the consciences of these self-com- 
placent weepers at virtue in distress, their own obligations and 
sins; and by the terrors of the Lord, call them to repentance, 
and their tears would soon stop, and their applause be turned 
into hissing. A fire in the house would scarcely empty it 
sooner, than such an application of the obligations and sanc- 
tions of Christian morality. 

By these remarks, we would apprise young men of promising 
talents, of the importance of moral worth. Too many confide 
in their talents and learning, exclusively. ‘These may acquire 
money, and a momentary estimation; but like the gourd of 
Jonah, a worm is at the root, or like the mushroom which 
comes up in the night, it will wither before the sun. No ho- 
sannas of the living, to the living, can place disastrous great- 
ness in permanent honor. Even in a man’s lifetime, often 
this law of posthumous efficacy commences its operation, and 
many are the instances, in which a man of great talents and 
and bad morality, has outlived his ill earned fame. The 
admiration of perverted talents may corrupt the living, but it 
cannot avert the condemnation of the dead. 

The preceding reflections have been suggested by the life 
and death of Lord Byron, one of the geniuses of the age. We 
do not profess a critical acquaintance with him or his writ- 
ings, but from all we have read and learned, we give the fol- 
lowing as the result of our judgment. 

He seems to have possessed a mind of the first order, saw with 
intuition, almost, the properties and relations of things; saw 
with precision, and grasped and wielded what he saw, with a 
power seldom given to mortals. To this power of intellect, 
was added a vivid imagination, and in reference to literary 
propriety and beauty, a discriminating taste; and to all these, 
were added, strong passions. All his natural and all his mor- 
al affections, moved in a broad, deep, precipitous channel, and 
rolled, and dashed, and foamed, alike fearless and impatient 
of restraint. 
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Such was Lord Byron by nature; and though his intellec- 
tual powers had received from early life appropriate-culture, 
his passious and affections had been abandoned to their impe- 
tuous career. He was never governed, it is presumed, from 
his childhood upward; and it is especially manifest, that he 
was not ‘trained up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord.’ Born for high life, his will was never curbed, but 
was rendered more furious and inflexible by indulgence. His 
pride, fed to the full, would brook no insult; and this, coupled 
with his decision of character, made him reckless of conse- 
quences in any course he had taken, if it were only because he 
had taken it. He felt his superiority to most men, and despis- 
ed their judgment, even when his own was in the wrong, and 
he knew it. He is one of the few literary despots who com- 
pelled both admiration and fear, and caused even his enemies 
to be at peace with him. His passions made powerful demands 
for gratification, and in his ample resources and unrestrained 
mind, found a ready and ample indulgence. He pushed his 
course early through all the mazes of criminal enjoyment, and 
found them to be vanity, and was ferocious at the disappoint- 
ment, and cursed his Maker, for limiting his capacity of 
Vicious enjoyment, and not allowing, with impunity, the per- 
version of his powers. With all his intellectual greatness, 
then, and capacities of moral worth, Byron set at nought his 
Maker, and trod under foot his Redeemer, and all his salutary 
laws. Acstar of the first magnitude, he refused to obcy the 
central attraction, and to rejoice in the central light of the 
universe; but broke indignantly away, to wander, as we fear, 
in blackness of darkness for ever. 

In saying these things of Byron, we have not ‘set down 
aught in malice” We have been among the thousands who 
have gazed upon him with admiration and regret, alleviated 
only by the hope, that prayer might yet prevail, and, in him, 
be given to the world, at length, a pattern of the long suffering 
and patience of God. But the scene is closed, and we weep 
to think that we have no evidence that he repented of his 
wickedness, and found forgiveness through the blood of Jesus. 
But while we mourn, we caunot but indulge the reflection, 
What had Byron been, had he enjoyed a religious education, 
aud his heart been touched with the love of Christ! What 
godly sorrow, what carefulness, what indignation, what ve- 
hement desire, what zeal, and O! what a harp had he strung, 
and what notes of admiration had he flung upon the ear of a 
listening world! 

Vou. xt. Vo. 9.-——Seplember 1828, 63 
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Hiterarp and Philosophical Futelligence. 





Tut Comer or 1832.—There is nothing like what is now termed Sensa- 
tion. The French delight in any occurrence which may gently affect the 
feelings of joy or sorrow—a public funeral, a marriage, a Giraffe, or Lord 
Cochrane. Jolm Bull has hardier nerves, and is less sensible to milder im- 
pressions; he requires a stronger dose—the fall of the Brunswick Theatre, 
Williamson, Thistlewood, Bellingham, and Thurtell, can alone make him 
feel properly; while the Germans are even striving after the sublime, and 
nothing will content them but the “wreck of matter and crash of worlds.” 
A blundering ‘Teutonic astronomer discovered, recently, that the Comet 
which will be seen in 1832, would come in contact with the earth; but, like 
a true German comforter, he would persuade us that the injury it would 
cause our globe would not be general. Part of Russia, Poland, Prussia, 
Germany, and Constantinople might go perhaps; or we might lose our East 
India possessions, and have to give up the use of the tea from China; the 
labors of Bolivar and General Jackson might be rendered unnecessary— 
however, at all events, the world would gain a very considerable addition 
of territory.— This idea might be congenial to the gloomy fancy of a Ger- 
man, but its expression spread terror and dismay in neighboring countries; 
and within my own observation, its effects were neither trivial or pleasing 
of the mind of many.—The comet of 1832 will certainly approach within 
14,000 leagues of the earth’s orbit; and as Salande had calculated that a 
comet, at that distance from the globe, might produce sensible disorder on 
earth’s concerns, the German threw down his pen, with being enabled to 
horrify the nations; and fearful by entering on further detail, he might but 
spoil a good story. Were the globe to be at the point of its orbit at which 
the comet will be at the period of its greatest approximation, it would be 
dangerous: but when its vicinity to the earth will be closest, instead of 
14,000 leagues, its least distance will be sixteen millions of leagues,—a 
slight difference, calculated to calm the fears of the timid and nervous, and 
to disappoint the expectatious of the sublime German. —Athenzum. 


Lient or THE Moon.—When we look at the full moon ina clear night, 
the light in a sbort time, becomes painful to the eyes; because, say some 
philosophers, reflected light has more effect upon the eyes than direct 
light. M. M. Bonguer and De La Hire found the proportion of the moon’s 
light, to that of the sun, to be 1 to 300,000. _When concentrated to a focus 
by means of a burning glass, the moon’s light gives no heat. 

Tus Vurronre’s Power or Stcut.—Professor Lichenstein remarked, when 
travelling in South Africa, that if an animal chanced to die in the very 
midst of the most desert wilderness, in less than half an hour there was 
seen, high in the Zenith, a number of minute objects descending in spiral 
wheels, and increasing in visible magnitude at every revolution, These 
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are soon discovered to be a flight of Vultures, which must have observed, 
from a height viewless to the human eye, the dropping of the animal imme- 
diately marked out for prey. 


Cuntous Strucrure of THE Erk OF THE Bind AND oF THE Honse.—The 
following account of the structure of the eye of the Bird and of the Horse 
affords a fine illustration of the design and benevolence of the Creator, in 
adapting their visual powers to the exigencies of their condition. 

Birds flying in the air, and meeting with many obstacles, as the branches 
and leaves of trees, require to have their eyes sometimes as flat as possible 
for protection: but sometimes as round as possible, that they may see the 
small objects, flies and other insects, which they are chasing through the 
air, and which they pursue with the most unerring certainty.—This could 
only be accomplished by giving them the power of suddenly changing the 
form of their eyes. Accordingly, there isa set of hard scales placed on the 
outer coat of their eye, round the place where the light enters; and over 
these scales are drawn the muscles or fibres by which motion is communi- 
cated; so that, by acting with these muscles, the bird can press the scales, 
and squeeze the natural magnifier of the eye into a round shape, when it 
wishes to follow an insect into the air, and can relax the scales when it 
wishes to see a distant object, or move safely through leaves and twigs.-- 
This power of altering the shape of the eye is possessed by birds of prey in 
a very remarkable degree. They can thus see the smallest objects close to 
them, and can yet discern larger bodies at vast distances, as a caroase 
stretched upon the plain, or a dying fish floating upon the water. A sin- 
gular provision is made for keeping the surface of the bird’s eye clean, for 
wiping the glass of the instrument, as it were, and also for protecting it, 
while rapidly flying through the air and through thickets, without hinder- 
ing the sight. Birds are, for these purposes, furnished with a third eyelid, 
a fine membrane or skin, which is constantly moved very rapidly over the 
eyeball by two muscles placed in the back of the eye.—One of the muscles 
ends in a loop, and is fixed in the corner of the membrane, to pull it back- 
ward and forward. A third eyelid of the same kind is found in the horse, 
and is called the Aaw—it is moistened with a pulpy substance, or mucilage, 
to take hold of the dust on the eyeball, and wipe it clear off; so that the 
eye is hardly ever seen with any thing on it, though greatly exposed from 
its size and posture. The swift motion of the haw is given to it by a gristly 
elastic substance, placed between the eyeball and the socket, and striking 
obliquely, so as to drive out the haw with great velocity over the eye, and 
then let it come back as quickly. Ignorant persons, when this haw is in- 
fiamed from cold, and swelled so as to appear, which it never does in a 
healthy state, often mistake it for an imperfection, and cut it off; so near 
do ignorance and cruelty produce the same effect. 
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REVIVALS IN VIKGINIA. 

Tr is known to many of the readers of this Journal, that several congrega- 
tions within the bounds of the Hanover Presbytery, have been richly blessed 
with the effusions of the Holy Spirit during the last six months; and that the 
Lord is still present in some, if not in all these congregations, accompanying 
his word and ordinances by the energies and transforming influences of his 
spirit, causing his people to rejoice in his salvation. It is not our object, in 
mentioning this Revival to give an account of its progress and fruits. This 
has already been done in part, in the columns of the Visitor and Telegraph. 
Our designin speaking of this work, which ought to awaken feelings of de- 
vout gratitude to God in every part of our church, is to direct the attention 
of the reader to a parallel instance of God’s special grace to his church in 
our state, which was witnessed about 89 years since. 

Revivals are no new thing in Virginia. When the Spirit of the Lord was 
poured out inrich effusions on many of the churches of our land in the 
memorable period of 1740-50, Virginia shared in the blessing. The fol- 
lowing brief notice of that work of divine grace we find in a weekly pub- 
lication, abridged from Gillie’s Historical Collections. We lay it before the 
reader to revive his recollections of God’s gracious care of his heritage in 

our southern land.” 

Previously to the time just mentioned, there had been a surprizing neg- 
ligence in attending public worship, and an equally surprising levity and in- 
difference in those who did attend. Family religion was a rarity, and a sol- 
emn concern about eternal things a greater.—Vices of various kinds were 
abundant, and even the form of godliness was not common. Before the re- 
vival in 1743, some few were awakened by reading several authors of the 
previous century—particularly Boston, Baxter, Flavel and Bunyan. A 
young gentleman from Scotland in 1743, had got a book of sermons preach- 
edin Glasgow, by Mr Whitfield. Considerable numbers, destitute of a 
minister, met on the Sabbath and on week days, to hear these sermons read. 
The indications of religious concern were manifest. At length when a 
dwelling house was too small for the assemblies, they determined to build 
a meeting-house merely for reading. For as none of them had been used 
to social, extempore prayer, they durst not attempt it. In this way, several 
were awakened, who afterwards gave good evidence of a radical change of 
heart. Fora short time, they were supplied with preaching by a Mr Rob- 
inson. After he left them, they continued their meetings for reading—and 
one gentleman was frequently sent for, thirty or forty miles, to go to read. 
—Several other meeting houses were soon erected, for the same purpose, 
and readers chosen from among the congregation. Soon after, the Rev. 
John Blair paid them a visit, and his preaching was with power. Once, in 

particular, the whole crowded congregation was quite melled by the word. 
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Messrs Tennent, Samuel Blair and Mr Whitefield afterwards spent a few 
days in this region. Of an administration of the supper, here, at this time, 
says one, “We have reason ever to remember it, as a most glorious day of 
the Sonof Man. It appeared as one of the days of heaven to some of us-— 
and we could hardly help wishing we might, with Joshua, delay the revolu- 
tions of the heavens to prolong it.” In 1747, Rev. Samuel Davies went 
among them—and a divine blessing rested on his labors. Multitudes, many 
of whom were negroes, crowded to hearhim, Conversions were numerous. 
One man, deaf and dumb from his birth, was evidently a subject of renew- 
ing grace, made a profession of religion, and was said, in 1754, to walk as 
becometh the Gospel. 

Mr Davies extended his labors to Maryland, where a work of divine grace 
in and about Somerset county, beginning in 1745, had continued several 
years. “Iwas there, says he, about two months, when the work was at its 
highest, and I never saw such adeep and spreading concern.—The assem- 
blies were numerous, though in the extremity of a cold winter, and unwea- 
ried in attending the word. Frequently there were very few among them, 
that did not give some plain indications of distress or joy. Oh! these were 
the happiest days that ever my eyes saw.” 





SUPERSTITION IN GUATIMALA.—Mr Henry Dunn, an Englishman 
who visited Guatimala to establish schools and distribute Bibles, and spent 
about a year there, is about to publish at New York, in an 8vo. volume of 
500 pages, some of the results of his observations. For the following ex- 
tracts from the work we are indebted to the New York Observer: 

“Perhaps there is no country in the world where religious processions 
are so numerous, or the great mass of the people are so fanatical as in Gua. 
timala. In Buenos Ayres, Colombia and Peru, the revolution has in this 
respect effected an important change; and even in Mexico, where the power 
of the clergy is still considerable, this superstitious frenzy is considerably 
repressed. But here every thing remains as before; not a priest has been 
ejected, or a friar displaced; and although their temporal influence has been 
somewhat lessened, their spiritual authority remains undiminished. 

“In July, 1826, the supreme government, in imitation of the other repub- 
lics, passed a law fixing the age at which young people should be permitted 
to enter religious houses. The clergy resisted the enforcement of it, and 
in September 1827, the present party abrogated the former law, and mere 
children are again permitted to immure themselves for life. 

“In number they are fewer in proportion to the population than in Mexicr. 
From a statement issued by the government, it appears that there are not 
more than 300 friars in the United Provinces, of whom about 200 reside in 
the city; while the different female convents do not contain more than 150 
nuns. Of the secular clergy no census has been published. Although 
considerably more numerous than the regular, they bear no proportion to 
the clerical body of Mexico, nor does there exist amongst them that enor- 
mous disparity of revenue which Humboldt describes as disgracing the 
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church in New Spain. The peculiar privileges of the ecclesiastical courts 
remain untouched.” 





NEW RELIGIOUS SECT.—One of the London papers gives an account 
of anew religious sect, which has lately sprung up in Dublin, and is more re- 
markable for the singularity and eminence of its adherents than for their 
number.—They call themselves Primitive Christians; but some of their doc- 
trines are as well adapted to the Jewish and the Pythagorean systems, as to 
any denomination of Christians. Thus, for example, they keep the Jewish 
Sabbath, and abstain altogether from animal food, subsisting for the most 
part on raw vegetables. Like the early christians, they have all things in 
common, and dwell altogether in one house.—This is managed with the less 
inconvenience, as there are but Arce of them; and of these it will hardly be 
believed that the majority have been ministers of the Established Church.— 
The principal ascetic of the triumverate is a very celebrated orator, who, in 
his day, made a great noise in the field of controversy. The other Rever- 
end Gentlemen was sometime a Chaplain in a floating ark on the river; and 
the lay brother is a physician. This last personage is a religious phrenolo- 
gist, and professes to point out the organs of electiveness and philo-repro- 
sativeness on the skulls of Christian men. We gives lectures on the science 
in Dublin; but so strictly does he observe his adopted tenets that he wil! 
not suffer the booksellers to sell his tickets on a Saturday. 


SPIRIT OF INQUIRY AMONG THE JEWS IN POLAND. 


The following statements, illustrative of the spirit of inquiry said to be 
waking up to some extent among the Jews in Poland, are derived from the 
journals of Messrs Hoff, Becker and Miersohn, published in the London 
Jewish Exposition. 

At Lublin, Mr Hoff gave to some Jews a number of Tracts. “ By this 
means ( he remarks) our arrival was made known, and thus our room came 
besieged by Jews, so that we were obliged to shut the door, and to allow only 
a certain number to enteratatime. <A large number of Tracts were distrib- 
uted.” 

The next day he was visited by an old Jewish acquaintance, who commu- 
nicated some interesting statements concerning what had happened in favor 
of christianity among the Jews in that place. 

On the third day, a Jew, apparently sincere, called at his room, and after 
some conversation retired, taking with him a copy of the Jewish German 
translation of Isaiah. On reaching’ home, he spoke to his father-in-law of 
the fine translation he had received, and directed his attention to the fifty- 
third chapter, “‘ Who hath believed our report,” &c. The old man perus- 
ed it, and it seemed to make a deep impression on;him. When asked his 
opinion about it, he said, “ The prophet speaks of a person who shall come, 
be rejected and despised, but who shall aevertheless be the Redeemer from 
sin.” After having given this natural exposition of the chapter, the old man 
became very uneasy, exclaiming this is a difficnit matter; adding it is quite 
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favorable to the christians. Then he asked his son-in-law what we, the mis- 
sionaries, said on the chapter? The latter observed that we expounded it in 
the same way he had done. The old man cunfessed he could not contradict 2 
the assertions deduced from this chapter ; but he added, “ Perhaps the mis- 4 
sionaries have purposely made a wrong translation.” It was then proposed . 
that they should compare it with the original : this they did, and the result 
was, the true translation was justified, and the exposition confirmed. The 
old man then became more uneasy, but at length took refuge in the com- 
mentary of Rashi. After a critical examination, however, of the chapter, the 
ill grounded explanation of Rashi contributed only to confirm the old man in 
cur view of the chapter, and he pronounced Rashi’s explanation to be 
wrong. 

Two years ago, says Mr Becker, when coming from Czersker, I heard of 
a Jewish female in this place [Coshinize] who was inclined towards christi- 
anity. On our arrival we inquired for her, and heard the following particu: 
lars. By some means which we did not learn, but probably from reading 
different books, as she has received a good education, her mind had been 
led to consider the religion of christians some years ago. The Roman Cath- 
olic clergymen of this place spoke to her, and she was brought into the 
house of the nobleman who resided there. By some stratagem of the Jews, 
she was got away from the nobleman’s house. Her father then went to the 
nobleman, and protested against his receiving her again, declaring that he 
would rather be beaten to death, than see his child apostatise from the 
Jewish faith. On his obtaining a promise that she should not be taken away 
from him, he put her for several weeks into a cellar, where her only allowance 
was bread and water. But notwithstanding this, she remained firm in her 
purpose, and was the means of bringing another Jewish girl to the same 
persuasion with herself. From this time she was constantly watched. One 
of the few Tracts we have distributed had found its way toher, and we could 
see her reading it all the morning. In the afternoon we gave away a Chris- 
tian book, and this she also found meansto obtain. The book was entitled, 
** Jesus the Friend of children.” It was evident that she wanted to come to 
us. Inthe course of the evening she with her companion, passed before our 
house, as if to speak with us, and we therefore wished her good evening. 
After the moon got up, the Jews collected in front of our house, to pay ac- 
customed homage to the moon, and she with the other girls, came and sat 
down near the house. When the Jews retired. Miersohn went to her, and 
was grieved to see the marks of suffering impressed upon her countenance, 
She poured out her heart in few words, and he comforted her by directing 
her to look to the Lord Jesus. But we were soon interrupted by the Jews, 5 
and were obliged to leave her. Her firmness amidst all her sufferings affect- le 
ed us. h) 

At Koszeniec, one afternoon, upwards of fifty Jews collected in the room 
of Messrs Becker and Miersohn, to whom they spake alternately. Mr Mier- 
sohn stood ona box and addressed them for three quarters of an hour. The 
chief points were, that Messiah had come and that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
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true Messiab, but that they could have no part with him till they believed 
in him and repented truly, and amended their lives, and acknowledged that 
through him only they could obtain salvation and be reconciled unto God. 
They paid great attention. A Chasid of Pshesucha, however exclaimed ; 
** Why do you go to these unbelievers; why do you attend tothem? Let us 
go home.” But the others became angry with him, and said, “* Why do you 
make a noise ; Come hither and speak with them, if you are able to refute 
them. As he did not attend to this, they cried out “ Drive away the Chasid 
of Pshesucha let him depart and goto Rabbi”? When M. had finished speak- 
ing, he called upon any one to come forth, and prove that what he had said 
was contrary to the Scriptures. 

They all said, ** The gentleman has spoke nothing but truth.” 

-M. You all then will confess that Messiah has come? 

‘They were silent. 

M. And that Jesus of Nazareth is the true Messiah ? 

Most of them were silent, and a few said we cannot believe that.” 

B. Let us in love examine the matter, taking the word of God for our 
guide, and let us ask God to teach us the truth. 

They pointed out a Chasid, saying “That is a very learned man.” M. de- 
sired him to come near, and asked him, “Where is He in whom the prophe- 
sies have been fulfilled ? Where is he of the tribe of Judah, of the family 
of David born of a Virgin, during the time of the second temple, who gave 
Himself a sacrifice for sin, who is risen from the dead and sits at the right 
hand of God, to whom all the nations of the earth do gather?” 

H. 1 have no time at present. 

And so he went away, and the rest cried, “ The gentleman is learned in 
the Bible, and speaks the truth,” Meanwhile the number increased, and 
many children came in, and the noise at Jength became so great, that we 
were obliged to give over speaking. We then distributed several portions 
of the New Testament and Tracts, and copies of the book of Genesis. 


ORDINATIONS, &e. 


On the 6th day of August, the Presbytery of Oneida ordained to the 
work ofthe Gospel Ministry, Rev. Luther Myrick, and installed him pastor 
over the congregation of Litchfield. 

At the same time, the Presbytery ordained as Evangelists, Mr Ulric 
Maynard and Mr Luke De Witt, whose object is to be employed as 
missionaries in the western states. Mr John C. Smith was also licensed 
to preach the gospel. 
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Chealogn. 


BRIEF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Cot. iii, 12,.—Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, beweis 
of mercies, kindness, &c. 


Tue word exAexiog, means, according to Parkhurst, chosen, 
chosen out, elect; and is derived from the verb, exAeyouod, which 
has already been examined. In the current version of the New 
Testament, it is rendered, elect, the elect, or elected, or chosen. 
It occurs in twenty-three passages, in the following order; viz. 

1. Matt. xx, 16.—“For many be called, but few chosen,” 
exAexlot. This is the inference from the parable of the laborers 
in the vineyard; the intention of which is to illustrate the kingdom 
of heaven. Jesus Christ, who is represented by the householder, 
in the administration of his government, will give to none of his 
subjects any cause of complaint; for he will do injustice to norte. 
If they do complain, it will be of his goodness, and because their 
eye is evil; because they view his dispensations through the me- 
dium of their own sinful passions. But while all will be left with- 
out cause of complaint and without excuse, some will receive un- 
merited favors from his hands. If these favors are bestowed, not 
on all, but on a part, those who receive them are chosen for this 
purpose; and are thus laid under infinite obligations to gratitude 
and love. This seems to be the meaning of this passage. 

2. Matt. xxii, 14.—“For many are called, but few chosen; 
exAexjot. The kingdom of heaven is here illustrated by the king 
who made a marriage for his son. The same general truth is here 
taught as in the preceding case; some are chosen to enjoy privi- 
leges and to receive blessings which they do not deserve, while 
all are left without excuse. In this parable Christ is represented 
by the king; and is evidently the person who makes the choice 
and bestows these favors. 

3. Matt. xxiv, 22.—but for the elect’s sake, exAexJovs, those 
days shall be shortened.” 

4. v. 5. “For there shall arise false Christs, and false pro- 
phets, and shall show great signs and wonders, insomuch that, if 
it were possible they shall deceive the very elect,” exAexlous. 

5. v. 31. “And he shall send his angels with a great sound of 


a trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect, exrexlous. 
from the four winds, &c. 


Vou. xr. .Mo. 10,—October, 1828. Gd 
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6. Mark xiii, 20.—*but for the elect’s sake, exAexjovs, who: 
he hath chosen, he hath shortened the days.” 

7. v. 22. “For false Christs and false prophets shall arise, and 
shall shew signs and wonders, to seduce, if it were possible, even 
the elect, exAexioves. 

8. v. 27. “And then shall he send his angels, and shall gather 
together his elect, exAexJovc, from the four winds, &c.” 

These passages are taken together, because they relate to the 
same subjects; the explanation of one, therefore, is that of the 
others. ‘The person who chooses, or elects is the son of man. 
He it is who shall send his angels, and shall gather together Avs 
elect, &c. ‘The son of man is the same, who, in v. 20 is called 
Lord, by whom the elect are chosen, and who, for their sakes hath 
shortened the days. The purpuses for which they are chosen, and 
the character they possess, are not otherwise specified than by the 
privileges which they enjoy, the protection afforded them, and the 
high distinction, at last conferred on them. They are preserved 
from the seductions of false Christs and false prophets, whicl 
prove fatal to others. Jf 2 were possible, evidently implies that 
it is not possible to deceive them. This safety is not the result of 
their own power, but of His who has chosen them, and who keeps 
them through faith unto salvation. For their sake the days of 
calamity, of unparalleled affliction shall be shortened. Even the 
euilty inhabitants of Judea enjoy some mitigation of their suffer- 
mgs on account of the elect. At the end of the world, these 
elect shall be collected by angels, sent for this special purpose, 
who shall present them faultless before the Lord of glory, with 
exceeding joy. These are the children of the kingdom, the good 
seed, sown by the Son of man, who shall shine forth as the sun in 
the kingdom of their Father. 

9. Luke xvii, 7. “And shall not God avenge his own elec?, 
éxAexJav, which cry day and night unto Him?” Here it is God 
who chooses. ‘The elect are not otherwise characterized, but as 
crying day and night unto him; that is, praying without ceasing; 
and as having God himself for their avenger; that is, the hearer of 
their prayer, and their protector. 

10. Luke xxiii, 25.—let him save himself if he be Christ, the 
chosen of God,” exAexJog. This is spoken of Christ, in derision, 
by the rulers of the Jews. ‘There is a reference to Isa. xlii, 1. 
Behold my servant, whom I uphold; mine elect, in whom my soul 
delighteth. tis God, the Father, who elects; and Christ, the 
Son, is the elect. The purpose of this electian is. to be the Re- 
dcemer of sinners. 
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11. Rom. viii, 33. “Who shall lay any thing to the charge of 
God’s elect?” exAexIav. Here it is God who elects; and those of 
whom the Apostle speaks are the elect. Christ has been delivered 
up for them, has died, yea rather, has risen again, and now maketh 
untercession for them. [t is God who justifies them, in which the 
pardon of sin, and acceptance to the divine favor are included. 
Nothing, therefore, shall be able to separate them from the love of’ 
God which is in Christ Jesus, their Lord. 'They are predestina- 
ted to be conformed to the image of Christ, and therefore, walk, 
not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. ‘They are led by the 


Spirit of God, and are, therefore, the children of God: and if 


children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ. 
‘This is the character of christians, and of none else. All true 
christians are bought with the same price, are sanctified by the 
same Spirit, are heirs of the same heavenly inheritance, and shall 
enjoy the same everlasting blessedness and glory. 

12. Rom. xvi, 13. “Salute Rufus, chosen in the Lord,” 
exAexlov. It is God who chooses, as it is Christ, the Lord, in 
whom Rufus ischosen. ‘There are but two ways of understanding 
this: he is either chosen that he may believe in Christ, and enjoy 
eternal salvation as the consequence of this union with the Saviour; 
or he is chosen because he has, before the choice is made, be« 
lieved in Christ. But, left to himself, he never would believe; for 
he is sinful by nature, and the carnal mind is enmity against God. 
He is, therefore, chosen that he might believe in Christ that he 
might be saved. 

13. Col. ni, 12. “Put on, therefore, as the elect of God, 
exAexlor, holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, &ce.” 
‘These are the chosen of God; he is, therefore, the author of this elece 
tion. ‘Those who are elected, are inhabitants of Collosse, and, per- 
haps ofits vicinity. ‘They were once dead in their sins and the un- 
circumersion of their flesh; were sometime alienated and enemies in 
their minds by wicked works. But God hath quickened them to- 
gether with Christ, having forgiven them all trespasses. This is 
not spoken of all the Collosians, and still less of all the Gentiles; 
for all these were not quickened, were not reconciled. But it is 
spoken of those who are saints and faithful brethren in Christ, who 
are at Collosse; of whose faith in Christ Jesus, and the love which 
they have to all the saints, the Apostle had heard. ‘These, and 
these alone, he could characterize as the elect of God: others 
might be such, in the divine purpose; but he knew it not. 

14. 1 Tim. v, 21. “I charge thee before—the elect angels,” 
exAexlav. As God is the only being superior to angels, and hav- 
ing contro! over them. bv him this election is doubtless made; but 
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for what purpose we are not here informed. We know that while 
a part of the angels sinned and kept not their first estate, another 
part worship the Son of God, and are subject to his authority. 

15. 2 Tin. ii, 10. “Therefore I endure all things for the elect’s 
sake,” exAéxJovs. It is not stated here by whom this election is 
made; nor who they are, whether Jews or Gentiles, who are the 
elect. But as the less is chosen as well as blessed by the greater, 
the choice is no doubt of God, who alone can bless. The Apostle 
knew that salvation could not be attained without faith in Christ; 
and that they could not believe in him of whom they had not 
heard, nor hear without a preacher; he was, therefore, willing to 
labor and suffer in preaching the gospel, leaving it with God to give 
the increase in all those whom he had in his good pleasure, ap- 
pointed to obtain salvation, through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

16. Tit. i, 1. “Paul, a servant of God, and an Apostle of Je- 
sus Christ, according to the faith of God’s elect,” exAexiov. 
Who these elect are, whether Jews or Gentiles, is not here men- 
tioned; but they are the elect of God, whom he has chosen; in con- 
sequence of which they exercise the faith of the gospel, accord- 
ing to which Paul is the servant of God, and an Apostle of Christ. 
This faith, wherever it is found is to men, the evidence of this 
election of God. 

17. 1 Pet. i, 2. “Elect, exAéxJois, according to the fore- 
knowledge of God the Father, through sanctification of the Spirit, 
unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” 
This is an election of God; therefore he foreknew their faith in 
Christ. ‘The elect are the strangers scattered throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, &c. The purpose, or object of this election is obedience 
and sprinkling of the blood of Christ; and as the means of this, 
the influences of the Holy Spirit. This obedience is, in the view 
ef men, the proof of this election. Even an inspired Apostle is 
not authorized to call those elect, who do not manifest their elec- 
tion by holiness of heart and life. Peter does not, therefore, in- 
clude in this election all the inhabitants of Pontus, Galatia, &c. 
His epistle is directed to the strangers, or as it is in the original, to 
the elect strangers of the dispersion, in Pontus, &c. that is, to those 
Jews who have embraced christianity in these different regions. 
He calls them afterwards, chap, ii, 11, by the same term; Dearly 
beloved, I beseech you as strangers and pilgrims, §c. He repre- 
sents them as living among the Gentiles; having your conversa- 
tion honest among the Gentiles, &c. as begotten again to a lively 
hope, kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation, as 
living and believing in the Saviour. All who manifest this spirit, 
Peter believed them to be, as he calls them, the elect of Gad, 
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IS. 1 Pet. ii, 4. “To whom coming as unto a living stone, dis- 
allowed indeed of men, but chosen, exAexJov, of God and pre- 
cious.” This is spoken of Christ, chosen of God from all eter- 
nity to be the Saviour of all who shall believe in him. 

19. v. 6. “Behold, I lay in Zion a chief corner stone elect, 
exAexlov, precious.” ‘This is the same election which is men- 
tioned in the preceding case. 

20. v. 9. “But ye are a chosen, exAéxJov, generation, a royal 
priesthood, &c.” Peter here speaks of the strangers to whom he 
wrote, though dispersed through different countries, yet as form- 
ing a community, or nation, distinct from those among whom they 
lived. The whole population of these provinces, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, is not included in this community; the greater part of these 
were disobedient, stumbled at the word, and rejected the Saviour. 
‘Those who are now believers in Christ, were themselves once in 
the same state;—which in time past were not a people, but are now 
the people of God: which had not obtained mercy, but now have 
obtained mercy. These are distinguished from others, or are a 
peculiar people, by their election of God; and in consequence of 
this, by their faith in Christ; and in consequence of this again, by 
their obedience to God. If they are chosen out of those among 
whom they: dwell, it is that they may shew forth the praises of him 
who hath called them out of darkness into his marvellous light. 

21. 2 Jolm v. 1. “The elder unto the elect—exAexJy—lady, 
whom I love in the truth.” By whom this lady is elected, or tor 
what purpose we are not particularly informed. Her character 
is that of a christian; one of the excellent of the earth; beloved 
with christian affection by this venerable Apostle, and by all who 
have known the truth. 

22. v. 13. “The children of thine elect—exAex]yg—sister 
greeteth thee.” Nor are we informed by whom, or for what pur- 
pose this lady is elected. She is more probably a sister by a spir- 
itual, than by a natural relation ; born again of the same spirit, rather 
than of the same parents. Some suppose that the word in both 
these passages means excellent. But in what did this excellency 
consist? No doubt in the image of Christ, in the features of the 


christian character; which are the gift of God, and the work of 


the spirit, accomplished according to a design, previously existing 
in the divine mind. 

23. Rev. xvii, 14. “And these shall make war with the Lamb, 
and the Lamb shall overcome them: for he is Lord of lords, 
and King of kings; and they that are with him are called and 
chosen exAeXJor, and faithful.” This election is doubtless made 
by God, or by Christ, or rather by both; for in the salvation of 
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sinners they are one in design, and one in operation. The elect are 
all those who, in the conflict mentioned, are with the Lamb, who 
fight under his banner, who contend with him for the truth. The 
victory over these enemies is sure ; Christ himself is omnipotent ; 
and those who are with him are called, chosen, and faithful. 
If it should be supposed that they are chosen because they are 
faithful, the inquiry may be made, is not their faith the work of 
God; and were they not chosen to be the subjects of this work? 
All, in every age and nation, who are the disciples of Christ belong 
to this election, and shall share with the Lamb, in his final triumph 
and glory. 

There is another word, exAoyy, derived from the same verb with 
the preceding one, which remains to be considered. It signifies 
« choosing out, or an election; and sometimes the person, or per- 
sons chosen. It occurs seven times in the New Testament, in the 
following order, viz. 

1. Acts ix, 15. ‘But the Lord said unto him, go thy way ; 
for he is a chosen—exAoyns—vessel unto me, to bear my name be- 
fore the Gentiles, and kings, and the children of Israel.” Anani- 
as is directed to go and salute Saul as a brother in Christ, and to 
treat him as such. Having heard of the evil done by Saul to the 

aints at Jerusalem, and of his intention in making this visit to Da- 
mascus, Ananias hesitates and excuses himself. His difficulties 
are at once removed by the assurance that this same Saul is the 
choice of Christ, for the important purpose of preaching the gos- 
pel to the Ge ies: The word vessel, in this place, means instru- 
ment, or agent. He is a chosen instrument to me, that is, he is 
chosen by me for this purpose. Christ had chosen the twelve, so 
now Saul is his choice. He who knew the difficulty and import- 
ance of the work, was ly competent to select the agent best 
adapted to the object. In truth is it said of God, his thoughts are 
not our thoughts. Had the disciples at this time been required to 
elect an agent to advance the cause of the ir Master, Saul would 


have been the last whom they would have thought of for this pur- 
pose. But in the thoughts and designs of God he was separated 


unto the gospel before the aS of the world. ‘The Sa- 
viour does not employ in his service instruments chosen by others: 
a this person Is a vessel which | have chosen.” ‘Thompson. 

. Rom. ix, 11. “For the children being not yet born, nei- 
ther © having done any good or evil, that the purpose of God, accord- 
10 election —exAoyny—might stand, not of works, but of him that 
calleth.” This is an election of God, choosing Jacob in prefer- 
ence to Esau. ‘The promise made to Abraham is to be fulfilled 
in Isaac. ‘Twosons are born to this patriarch. in but one of whom 
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the promise is to be accomplished. Who is to make the choice? 
As God alone can fulfil the promise, he alone has the right to 
make the choice in which of them it shall be fulfilled. The cus- 
tom of the age would have given this distinguishing honor to the 
first born ; the younger, however, is the election of God for this 
purpose. This election did not depend on the character, or the 
works of the children, for they were not yet born, nor had they 
done either good or evil: but it depended on the good pleasure 
of him who made the choice. 

3. Rom. xi, 5. ‘Even so then at this present time also there 
is a remnant according to the election—exAoyyrv—of grace.” It 
is the Jews, the peculiar people of God, to whom this language re- 
lates, and from whom this election is made. To ascertain by 
whom this election is made we must attend to the period 
of their history, to which there is a reference. ‘The prophet: 
Elijah, to escape persecution, fled to a cave in the wilderness. 
There in deep solitude, mourning over the prevalence of idolatry, 
he considered himself the only worshipper of the true God now 
Jeft. While indulging these pensive reflections, the word of the 
Lord came to him, assuring him he was mistaken: I have reserved 
to myself seven thousand men, who have not bowed the knee to the 
image of Baal. Such is the present state of the Jews; the great 
majority have rejected the Messiah, and are about to be cut off 
from the blessings promised to Abraham ; yet there is a remnant, 
a small minority of this people who acknowledge the Saviour, and 
will be retained in the christian church as the children of Abraham 
by faith. This remnant is, therefore, the election of Jehovah, who 
reserved to himself the seven thousand in former times. The pur- 
pose for which they are elected is, to believe in Christ, and thus 
to inherit all the spiritual blessings, included in the promise made 
to the patriarch. 

4. v. 7. “ What then? Israel hath not obtained that which he 
seeketh for; but the electton—exAoyyn—hath obtained it, and the 
rest were blinded.” 

5. v. 28. * As concerning the gospel, they are enemies for your 
sakes; but as touching the election, exAoynv they are beloved for 
the father’s sake.” 

The election in these verses is the same with that in the preced- 
ing case. In Abraham, Isaac and Jacob the whole nation of the 
Jews had been elected to be the peculiar people of God; and for 
many ages they were thus distinguished above all other nations. — 
The election, here mentioned by Paul, is from this same people. 
The Jews sought and expected to be continued in this honorable 
distinction, as the people and chweh of God, because they wer 
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the descendents of Abraham according to the flesh, and had the 
law which was given by Moses. ‘They denied, however, that Je- 
sus was the Messiah, and obtained from Pilate the sentence of 
death against him. Therefore, Israel hath not obtained that which 
he seeketh for: but the election hath obtained it; and the rest 
were blinded by their own prejudices, sinful passions and unbelief. 
To be the natural descendents of Abraham, and to obey the letter 
of the law, given by Moses, will prove that they were included in 
the first election ; faith in Christ, and obedience to the gospel are 
necessary to prove that they are included in the election of grace. 

6. 1 Thes. i, 4.“ Knowing, brethren beloved, your election— 

nv—of God.” This is an election of God, who is itg™au- 
rah ; and it includes the church of the Thessalonians, which 
is in God the Father and in the Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
known to Paul, Sylvanus and Timotheus, by their faith, love, 
patience and hope 3 effects of the gospel, received not in word 
only, but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost. These fruits of 
the spirit sufficiently designate the purpose for which this election 
is made. Some, by a different penetration, read the passage thus; 
brethren beloved of God. This cannot, however, alter the nature 
of their election. 

7. 2 Pet.i, 10. ‘“ Wherefore the rather brethren, give dili- 
gence to make your calling and election sure.” exAoynv. This 
epistle is addressed to them that have obtained like precious faith 
with us through the righteousness of God and our Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. 'T hese, of course, and these only, are included in this 
election. It is not stated by whom it is made ; but from its con- 
nexion with faith and other fruits of the Spirit, there can be no 
doubt it is God. ‘The brethren, and through them all christians, 
are exhorted to make their election sure. As an act of God, it 
cannot be made either more or less sure at one time than it is at 
another. ‘To suppose that it could be made sure in his view, 
would imply that it was not so before; that he had become doubt- 
ful whether or not he had performed this act. But as they them- 
selves could know their election only by their faith, repentance, 
love, &c. and as these features of christian character admit of de- 
grees and of increase ; by increasing in these, the evidence of 
their election becomes clearer and stronger, in the same propor- 
tion. The exhortation is of this import ; follow holiness, grow in 
grace and in the knowledge of the Saviour, and you will increase 
your joy and peace in believing. Add to your faith, virtue, &. 
and thus scriptural evidence will be furnished to ‘yoursely es and to 
others, that you belong to the election of grace ; and that finally 
an entrance shall be administered to you abundantly into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
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UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


{By order of the Board of Directors of the Union Theological Seminary, 
the following Report, with the accompanying plan of study, is published. 
‘The design of the publication is, that the members of the Synods of Virginia 
and North Carolina generally, and of the Board in particular, may have an 
epportunity of seeing the plan, and considering the reasons on which it is 
founded. ]} 

REPORT 
Qn the Course of Study to be pursued in the Union Theological Seminary. 

There is no subject in which the country and the church have 
a deeper stake, than the character of the ministers of the gospel. 
All human interests are more or less connected with religion; and 
the particular nature of its influences, depends much on the intel- 
lectual and moral character of its teachers. 

I. It is a matter of great importance in all the concerns of civil 
and social life; especially where the utmost freedom of conscience 
is allowed by law, and the man who interferes with the rights of 
conscience in the religion of bis family is reprobated by common 
consent, as a domestic tyrant. 

1. All observation and history show, that the education and mor- 
als of the great body of the people, depend almost entirely on their 
religious instructors. ‘They communicate that impulse to the mind, 
which wakens up the spirit of improvement; they teach the les- 
sons of morality, which fix the standard of right and duty; they 
obtain a hold on the affection and confidence of their flocks, which 
gives an influence of great extent and mighty power, So true is 
this, that an intelligent observer can easily determine the general 
character of a neighborhood, by knowing that of the minister of re- 
ligion. 

"9. Where freedom of conscience is secured, the influence of the 
teacher of religion is felt in the family circle, and in the most re- 
tired apartments, the most secret recesses of domestic life: the 
coarseness or refinement; the learning or ignorance; the cold for- 
mality or fervent devotion; the dark fanaticism or enlightened piety 
of the preacher, is felt in its influences on a man’s wife and children, 
on his friends and neighbors. 

3. Religion as it is true or false, affects all the duties of man as 
a citizen; and loosens or enforces the obligation of justice; weakens 
or strengthens the authority of civil law; secures or disturbs the 
peace and order of society. In a word, it bears with mighty 
force on all the interests of man, in every department of life; and 
is therefore a matter of universal concern. Every citizen ought to 
wish that his religious teachers should be men of delicate and retin- 
ed feelings, of great prudence and circumspection, of enlarged and 
liberal views, of unsuspected and unimpeachable virtue, of genuine 
and fervent piety. 

11. Butif a wise regard to temporal interests requires that such 
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should be the qualifications of ministers of the gospel, how mucli 
more important is it, that they should be well prepared to afford in- 
struction on a subject, which concerns the life or death of the soul? 

It is entirely unnecessary to spend time ia proving, what all admit, 
the indispensable necessity of true piety. But it ought to be ‘‘writ- 
ten with the point of a diamond,” that it is by no means sufficient 
for a minister of the gospel to be barely pious—ne muST BE VERY 
HOLY: he must have the entire spirit of the Lord Jesus—be unre- 
servedly devoted tothe service and glory of God; prepared to practise 
great self-denial; to exhibit at all times a meek and quiet spirit; to deal 
gently with gainsayers and opposers; and render good for evil, bles- 
sing for cursing. But such a state and temper of mind is not attain- 
ed, without submission to a wise course of discipline; without much 
suitable instruction, applied to the conscience by much earnest 
prayer. 

It is not sufficient, however, that the preacher should know, and be 
able to state what religion is. He must also be able to prove tt.— 
But this ne cannot do, by retailing his own experience. The true 
religion was revealed from heaven—God originally taught it; and 
the only way in which the minister of Christ can prove that he 
teaches God’s religion, is, that of stating and proving the true 
meaning of the Bible. He who is best able to do this, and most 
clearly to present scriptural truth to the understanding and the con- 
science, is the best. preacher. 

These remarks contain all the general principles, which it is 
important to embody in this Report. But the present state of the 
church and the country seems to require a detai! of various par- 
ticulars. 

A cursory examination of Ecclesiastical History shows, that 
the church has been disturbed by many and great evils, which have 
very much impeded the progress of true religion in the world.— 
Now it is the indispensable duty of every christian minister to do all 
in his power to make the religion of the gospel, in doctrine and 
practice, just what it was as taught by Christ and his apostles,—— 
The interests of mankind call for this reformation. But it can be 
effected only by showing what the error has been, that it may be 
avoided; and what the truth is, that it may be received and obeyed. 
A wise course of Theologica! instruction ought to have reference 
to both of these important matters. 

The abuses and corruptions of the church have been both in gov- 
eromentand doctrine, And they may all be attributed to the neglect 
or wrong use of the Bible. 

1. During the dark ages the word of God was taken away from 
the people; and in effect from the common clergy too:—for they 
were at liberty to teach nothing but what the church had decreed to 
be true doctrine: human authority took place of the authority of 
the Bible; and the vital principle of religion was smothered under 
the rubbish of human inventions. And such is the case, even now 
in far the largest part of the christian world 
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he history of religion proves, that men are ever ready to sub- 
stitute form and outward observance for genuine piety. And it suit- 
ed well the design of artful and ambitious churchmen, to make 
strong impressions on the senses of the people. The original cor- 
rupters of christianity, therefore, borrowed much of the splendor 
and magnificence both of Judaism and Paganism. Thus many a patch 
of scarlet and purple was sewed to the plain, seamless robe, which 
was worn by Jesus Christ. Many an addition was made to the 
simple forms of primitive worship, to please the poetic taste of 
the refined, and strike powerfully on the senses of the vulgar. 

The Reformation stripped off many, but not all of these super- 
fluous ornaments. And subsequent events have shown that, where 
proper care is taken tu supply a well trained, pious and faithful min- 
istry, the people whose religious worship is most simple, are most 
intelligent, virtuous and pious. On the other hand, where religious 
teachers are unskilful expositors of the Bible, even the most abso- 
flute simplicity is insufficient to check the propensity, to lay an 
undue stress on external forms; so that submission to a single 
rite has often been made evidence of conversion, and a substitute 
for a life of piety. 

2. The principles of Ecclesiastical Polity, which have been re- 
ceived and adopted, have been the occasion of grievous evils both 
to the world and the church. Jesus Christ and his apostles, as 
ministers of religion, depended for the accomplishment of their be- 
nevolent purposes, on nothing but the truth. And Christ himself, 
as Head of the Church, intended that his ministers should be sim- 
ply teachers of truth. He invested them with no Legislative pow- 
er; he clad them with no weapons for their warfare but those of 
truth and love. They who are at all acquainted with Ecclesiasti- 
cal History know how great was the change introduced in a few 
centuries. The ministers of the meek and lowly Saviour claimed 
to be his vicegerents on earth, and as such to decree rites and cer- 
emonies, to make laws to bind the conscience, and prescribe 
the terms ofsalvation. This yoke is broken as yet but in part.— 
The right of private judgment is even now to a great extent, de- 
nied; and of that portion of the world, which goes under the name 
of Christian, by far the largest part is still subjected to a fright- 
ful ecclesiastical tyranny. The man of sin has never yet re- 
linquished the purpose of recovering his lost dominion.—Nor will 
the effort cease, until He wHo 1s cominc, shall come, and by the 
brightness of his glory destroy that evil one. 

Now these abuses and corruptions never could have taken 
place, had the Bible always been put into the hands of the people; 
and had the teachers of religion been sound expositors of the word 
of God. Nor can the evil be removed by any other means 
than those which would have effectually prevented it in the begin- 
ning. 

3 But there are errors of another class, more injurious even 
than those already mentioned. 
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a. During the period of the Reformation, the powerful causes 
which were set in motion, produced great excitement: and it is not 
to be wondered at, that, in the profound ignorance which pre- 
vailed, many persons should make religion to consist altogether in 
feeling. This error, in many instances, ledto such terrible ex- 
cesses, as, fora time, brought shame on it, and on its advocates. In 
every age, however, and in every place where there is great reli- 
gious excitement among ignorant people, the error is revived, and 
does incalculable injury to the interests of true religion. 

6. But as circumstances existed between Catholics and Protes- 
tants, the great and good men, who conducted the Reformation, 
were under the necessity of contending for Doctrine, as they 
would have contended for life. ‘They firmly held, indeed, the suf- 
Jiciency and sole authority of the scriptures; published them in 
vernacular languages; and composed many learned commentaries 
on parts, or the whole of the Bible. Yet, in the eagerness of the 
contest for Doctrine, many protestants unhappily neglected prac- 
tice. The evil was greatly increased, by intermingling political 
considerations, with the affairs of religion——Hence, in too many 
cases, their conduct was at variance with their principles. The 
consequence of all this, was, that religion at length degenerat- 
edintoa heartless orthodoxy, which spread its benumbed influence 
through a great part of the protestant world. The vital principle 
of religion was frozen up. It was like a man embalmed in ice.— 
The form was perfect; but all was motionless and cold. To add te 
the misery of the case, among the parties which rose up in the 
charch, orthodoxy was determined by the apparent congruity of 
this or that set of religious principles, with this or that set of po- 
litical opinions. The church has not yet recovered from the 
desolations, wrought by these causes of evil. And there are thous- 
ands now in the visible kingdom of the Redeemer, who, while 
they see a world perishing around, will not open a lip, or more 
a finger, except for the support of what they call orthodoxy. 

c. Again: the Protestants, in framing their Theological Systems, 
unhappily for them, and for the cause of truth, modified their doc- 
trines by the philosophy which prevailed in their day. But in 
different schools, different systems of philosophy were adopted. 
Hence have originated many pernicious things, under which the 
cause of religion has suffered, and still suffers not a little. 

Theologians, instead of receiving and resting on the facts which 
God has revealed, have endeavored to explain and modify them ac- 
cording to their philosophy. Thus due honor has not been given 
tothe word of God. Thus, too, fierce contests have arisen, on 
questions not settled by the Bible—contests, which none have been 
able to put down; because, instead of determining them by tbe 
plain meaning of the word of God, men have attempted to effect a 
decision by their own philosophical ingenuity. 

But eyery age has had its own philosophy. The subtleties of 
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the schoolmen gave way to the profound speculations of Locke. 
Reid succeeded—then Stewart--and then Brown. Similar changes 
have taken place on the continent of Europe. New theorists are 
excogitating new systems: and now we often see on the title pages 
of books composed expressly for the use of students, ‘‘Theology 
ACCOMMODATED ¢o the present times!’’—As though the truth, which 
God has revealed for the salvation of sinners, were a plastic sub- 
stance, which might be moulded into any shape suitable to the 
ever varying notions and prejudices of men. 

In this way, as before, the vital principle of religion is destroy- 
ed; and at length, all that distinguishes Christianity from Naturalism, 
is rejected: a refined system of Deism is introduced: it becomes 
grosser and grosser, and the result at last is Atheism; or what, as 
far as religion is concerned, is just as bad, Pantheism. 

4. General principles adopted in relation to the clergy, have 
also had an evil tendency, and on many occasions have inflict- 
ed great injury on the cause of Christ. 

a. Of these one is the principle of clerical celibacy. The effect 
of this has been to forma body of men, unconnected with the 
rest of society by the bonds of relationship, and the charities of 
domestic life; pervaded by a strong esprit du corps; and of course, 
negligent of the general interests of society, while passionately de- 
voted to those of their own order. Other evils too gross to be 
mentioned in this place, sprung up in rank luxuriance, and spread 
poison through the whole body of society. A lesson was thus so 
plainly taught, that it is surprising, that all the worlc did not 
learn it. 

6. Protestants saw the evil, and restored the primitive truth, io 
relation to this important interest. But when preachers of the 
Gospel became connected with general interests by conjugal and 
parental ties, another evil grew up in the church. The ministers 
of religion became involved in worldly concerns; entered prema- 
turely into family connexions; and spent much of that time in mak- 
ing provision for wives and children, which ought to have been em- 
ployed in the discharge of pastoral duties. 

Now the state of things in this country is such as to require 
some special attention to this subject. There must be a set of 
ministers, wholly given to the interests of religion, to the discharge 
of official duties: men who so love the gospel, as to resolve that 
all which they have and are, shall be devoted to its diffusion; and if 
they cannot “live by the gospel,” will be content to die: men, 
who, wherever they go, shall hear the voice of conscience, whis- 
pering, woe unto us, if we preach not the gospel. 

It has already been suggested, that the Bible furnishes the only 
means of remedying and preventing the evils under which the church 
suffers, and to which it isexposed. It is only necessary that the 
true meaning of the word of God should be known, and heartily 
received and all these hurtful things will be far removed from the 
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church. For the Bible contains truth without mixture of error: it 
teaches the most fervent piety, without the least tincture of fanati- 
cism: the soundest orthodoxy, united with the most active zeal.— 
And they who regulate their minds, and order their lives by the Bi- 
ble, will love the truth with all their hearts, and carry into prac- 
tice its precepts. They will never dare to add their inventions to 
the ordinances of heaven; nor will they mix the religion of heaven 
with the politics of the world; nor will they make it consist 
in mere feeling, or orthodoxy, or external observances, or moral du- 
ties: nor will they presume to modify the doctrines revealed from 
heaven, by human philosophy; much less will they refine them 
away, and become Deists under the name of Christians. 

In conformity to these views and principles the Bisue is to be in the 
Union Theological Seminary, the GREAT SUBJECT OF sTUDY; and the 
ONLY SOURCE OF AUTHORITY. 

1. But the Bible must be studied in the original languages. It is 
not sufficient that the teacher of religion should hit on the true mean- 
ing of the scriptures, and fell the people what it is. For they are 
not obliged to believe his assertions. No one ought to wish; no one 
who has the true spirit of the gospel can wish that his fellow men 
should believe without evidence. Because implicit faith in man is 
injurious to all the interests of genuine religion. The religious 
teacher must prove the soundness of his expositions, and thus con- 
vince his hearers of what God requires them to believe and to do. 

Farther: it is a fearful thing for a minister of the gospel to say 
that the Bible means, what it does not mean: to affirm that the God 
of truth has seid, what he has not said. First of all then, the preach- 
er ought to be a sound expositor of the Bible. But this he cannot 
be, in the extent plainly required by his office, without a competent 
knowledge of the languages in which the Bible was written. 

But in the preparatory schools of our country, the Greek language 
is learned very imperfectly, and the Hebrew not at all. Hence, it 
is in the highest degree important that there should be established 
at the Union Seminary, a professorship, for the purpose of afford- 
ing to the students in the institution, thorough instruction in these 
important branches of learning. 

If. This preliminary information having been acquired, it is ne- 
cessary that the student should, in the next place, apply himself to 
the study of Sacred Criticism; that is, should pursue all those branch- 
es of knowledge, by which the genuineness of the divine writings is 
proved, and the correctness of the text is ascertained. He must, 
then, carefully study the principles of Interpretation, connecting 
with them all that is included in Biblical Antiquities. And the 
whole must be applied in the perusal and exposition of the Bible 
under the special direction of a professor. And here is full em- 
ployment for the time arid talents of any one man. 

Itl. The Bible, although, for wise purposes, not written in sys- 
tematic order, contains a system of truth. It is so in nature: and 
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while common observation and experience afford a sufficient guide 
in the affairs of common life, it requires careful experiment and la- 
borious instruction, to draw out, and establish a system of philosophi- 
cal trath. So the great principles without which one cannot be a 
christian, lie open to observation; and he that runs may read; but it 
requires careful study, laborious instruction, and strong powers of 
discrimination, to draw out, and arrange in just order, the truths 
contained in the word of God. The professor of Christian Theolo- 
gy, then, has two great duties to perform. 

1. By a careful induction to establish the Theological Fucts re- 
corded in the Bible. 

2. To give them aclear, scientific arrangement: that the mind of 
the student may embrace the whole truth revealed in the word of 
God; and thus be able to present it, in lucid order, and with distinct- 
ness, to the understandings of those whom he may be called to 
teach. 

3. But, as this institution is established primarily, though not ex- 
clusively, for the benefit of the Presbyterian church; and, as every 
minister of this denomination is required to adopt the ‘“‘Confession of 
Faith of the Presbyterian Church in the United States,” as contain- 
ing the system of doctrine taught in the holy scriptures, it is entirely 
proper that the professor in this department should present a dis- 
tinct analysis of this Confession, that the student may compare the 
received doctrines of the church, in which he expects to be a minis- 
ter, with the Bible, which alone has authority to bind the con- 
science. 

IV. As the Christian Church is an association, founded on the 
principle of obedience to the laws of Jesus Christ; it is necessary that 
the Christian minister should, by a careful study of the Bible, learn 
by what rules Jesus Christ intended that his people, in their asso- 
ciated capacity, should be regulated. A professor then is needed, 
who shall teach the great principles of Ecclesiastical Polity and 
Church Government, as they are laid down in the Biste. 

But, inasmuch as there have been great differences of opinion 
among christians on this subject; and as the laws of Christ have been 
sadly misinterpreted and abused, it is very important that the Pro- 
fessor should give to his students a clear history of Ecclesiastical 
Polity—showing the origin of abuses, and the evils which have come 
on the church, and on civil society through their means. But be- 
cause the Church has been more corrupted, and society more in- 
jured by error in doctrine than in polity: and because the state of 
religion has always been, and always will be closely connected with 
the state of Theological Doctrine, it seems to be indispensable, that 
the Professor in this department should furnish a faithful history of 
Doctrine in every age of the church. The student wants a clear 
analysis of the systems of Augustine, Pelagius,; Luther, Calvin, Soci- 
nus, Arminius, Hopkins, &c. &c., that he may compare all with the 
Bible: he wants ateacher, who will enable him to trace Theologi- 
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tal systems to the causes which gave them existence, form and 
colouring; and to pursue them in their various consequences, as 
evinced by the prevalence or decline of true piety,in every age of 
the world.—-All this is needed, not for the purpose of vain specula- 
tion, and ostentation of learning, but for instruction in the best meth- 
ods of avoiding past evils, remedying the present, and promoting 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ in the world. 

lt seems necessary to add to this Report, already sufficiently ex- 
tended, a number of other topics, of subordinate importance indeed 
but still worthy of particular attention. 

1, Nothing has been said on the necessity of furnishing the stu- 
dent of Theology with the means of defending his religion against the 
assaults of Infidelity, because the case is too obvious to require a 
formal statement. 

2. While it is necessary that those who teach, should be them- 
selves instructed, it is equally necessary for the conversion of the 
world, that preachers of the gospel should be men of unwearied 
activity, and capable of doing agreat deal. To ensure this, it is ne- 
cessary that attention should be paid to their physical as well as to 
their intellectual and moral education. A young man, who, after his 
constitution has been weakened by a course of preparatory study, 
spends three or four years in the Seminary, taking little more exer- 
cise, than is afforded by walking three times a day to his boarding 
house, or turning out to hard labor in the Lord’s Vineyard, is just 
ready todie soon. A difficulty is felt in recommending particular 
measures, in reference to this important subject. But in prescrib- 
ing a course of study, it certainly deserves very serious attention. 

In forming a spirit of action, in addition to the knowledge of duty 
derived from the Bible, itis very important that the student should 
have constantly before him, the example of those holy and devot- 
ed men, who at home and abroad, are laboring with unwearied zeal 
aid with all their might in the service of their glorious Redeemer. 
In this way it is possible to waken up a passion for doing good in 
the bosoms of candidates for the ministry, which will effectually 
prevent those premature entanglements, which have so often limit- 
ed the usefulness of young preachers. 

It deserves consideration, whether the Directors of the Semina- 
ry will leave this subject entirely to the voluntary exertions of the 
Professors and Students, or will adopt any measures to facilitate, 
and ensure attention to it, by providing suitable books, and pre- 
scribing examinations on them. 

3. Another topic, apparently of minor importance, but well de- 
serving attention, regards singing as a part of divine worship. 
Through the whole Southern country, sacred music is very much 
neglected; and the value of it, as a means of doing good, is greatly 
underrated. This is so much the case, that almost every where, 
missionaries are obliged, themselves, to lead in singing. It is very 

important, then, that candidates for the ministry should cultivate 
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their voices! and acquire skill sufficient to enable them to perform 
well a service, which often they must perform; or omit it, to the 
great detriment of their usefulness. It is therefore recommended 
that the Board pass an ordinance, requiring every student in the 
Seminary, unless prevented by physical impediments, so to study 
und practice singing, as to be able to lead the tune, when called on 
to pray in the chapel or lecture room. 

4. The great business of the minister of religion is to teach. Not 
only must his mind be stored with knowledge, but he must have. a 
facility in communicating it; he must be ‘‘aptto teach.”” This apti- 
tude is acquired by careful practice, carried out to the formation of 
correct habits. The exercises usually prescribed for this purpose 
are writing and speaking. 

The value of the first of these is by no means sufficiently ap- 
preciated among us. Perhaps the reason is, that public sentiment 
requires the delivery of sermons without notes. But, whatever may 
be the cause, the fact is undeniable, that when the service of the 
church calls for the use of the pen, few are prepared to answer the 
call. Thus the interests of religion often suffer. Preachers speak 
in a loose, declamatory style; they think with less accuracy than 
their office requires: they provide no theological literature for the 
use of the church, but leave her dependent on foreign supplies.— 
Through the whole course, then, particular attention ought to be 
paid to the exercise of Composition. 

In regard to the subject of Declamation—it is thought to be one 
of great difficulty. As oral instructionis the great business of the 
preacher, it may be supposed that the pronouncing of orations ought 
to occupy a conspicuous place in the exercises at a Theological Se- 
minary. But serious doubts are entertained on this matter: certain- 
ly, no man can speak well, what he does not feel; it is, of course, 
more difficult to express properly, the thoughts of others, than our 
own. Now, inthis part of discipline, half of the work to be done, is 
the anlearning of bad habits contracted at school, when one is 
taught, 





‘How he must stand, 
And stare, and start, and stretch his hand.” 


Bad habits of this kind, are perhaps more easily and effectually 
broken, by the colloquial discussions of the lecture room, than by 
declamation on the rostrum. [tis therefore, with diffidence suggest- 
ed, that exercises of this kind, had better be omitted: bunt that fre- 
quent opportunities be afforded to the student of expressing his own 
thoughts and feelings, with a view of persuading and exciting others. 
This, together with occasional recitation in presence of the profes- 
sors, with the view of correcting errors in pronunciation, tone, ac- 
cent and emphasis, is perhaps the best way of forming natural, and 
agreeable speakers. 

5. Partly in subservience to this object, but more to one of a 
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higher character, it is recommended, that the Professors be direci- 
ed to give out to the students every day, a suitable number of texts 
of scripture, either of a doctrinal or practical character; and on the 
next day call on them or any particular number of them, at option, 
to recite these texts. This recitation, accompanied with appro- 
priate remarks, may aid in forming many good habits, and correcting 
many bad ones. Besides, the student will thus treasure up in his 
memory, and have ready for use, all the most important passages of 
the Bible. 

This is a summary of the principles on which the following 
scheme of study is founded, and with anaffected diffidence is re- 
——— to the consideration of the Board: 

. Itis earnestly recommended, that the Board, with the advice 
od consent of the Synods, shou!d aim at the establishment of Four 
Professorships in the Seminary, with the view of ultimately requir- 
ing a four years course of study. 

This recommendation is founded on the following reasons, very 
briefly stated. 

a. That thorough discipline of the heart, which is all important 
in a minister of the gospel; by which the spirit of the world, and 
of college is expelled, and the spirit becoming the pulpit is cultiva- 
ted, requires a considerable time. 

b. A man thoroughly qualitied for bis work, can effect much 
more when once employed, and can more readily find employment 
than one imperfectly prepared. 

c. The credit of religion in a community, can never he. raised 
above the character of the ministry. Aud christianity will suffer 
just in proportion as its teachers fall in intellectual attainment and 
mental power below other professional men. 

d. Considering these things—and the progress of the country in 
improvement— and the various knowledge necessary to fit a man 
for the sacred office, the time mentioned above is by no means too 
Jong to be employed in preparation for the most important work, in 
which man can engage. 

e. The whole instruction contemplated in the preceding part of 
this report cannot be afforded by fewer than four professors, with- 
out laying on them burdens, which vo man can bear, fer any length 
of time. 

Inthe prospect of such an arrangement the following might ex- 
poms the titles of the respective foundations. 

. Professorship of Greek and Hebrew. 

. Professorship of Biblical Literature. 

3. Professorship of Christian Theology. 

4. Professorship of Church History and Polity. 

The chief business of the first professor would be to teach tho- 
roughly the languages of the Bible—of the second, Sacred Criticism 
and Interpretation,—of the third, the Theo los zy of the Bible,—and 

of the fourth, the History of the Church of Religion; Ecclesias 
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tical Polity as laid down in the Bible, and the History of Church Po- 
lity from the beginning to the present age. 

To each of these Professors should be committed in the way of 
equal distribution, other branches of study, such as may be thought 
necessary to perfect the system. 

2. It is respectfully recommended to the Board, to require of 
every Professor, who may be inducted into office in the Seminary, 
an engagement, that all his teaching shall be in conformity to that 
spirit of religious liberty, which is embodied in the constitution of 
the Presbyterian Church, and in the constitution of the State and 
General Governments of the country. 

3. At present, itis understood that the order of the Board con- 
templates a course of study for three years, to be conducted by three 
Professors, namely: 

1. Of Oriental Literature. 

2. Of Christian Theology. 

3. Of Ecclesiastical History and Polity. 

Under Oriental Literature are included the following studies, 
which until the proposed arrangement can be effected, must be 
brought as far as possible, within 

Tue First Year. 

Part 1.—Oriental Learning. 

1. Hellenistic Greek—Difference between the language of 
the Greek Classics, and of the New Testament—in the 
meaning of words--Grammatical forms--Government of 
Words—Construction of Sentences—-and especially the 
use of the Greek article. Lectures—with the use of such 
Authors as Winer, Middleton, &c. as books of refer- 
ence. 

. Hebrew Language. 

. Elements of the Cognate Languages, namely: Syriac, 
Chaldee, Arabic and Ethiopic—so that the student can 
understand Philological reasonings from those languages, 
and find out words in a Lexicon. 

Part Il. Biblical Criticism. 

1. History of the Hebrew and Greek Testa- 


9 2 


ment until the discovery of Printing. Lactane. 
2. History of Editions of Hebrew and Greek) 

Scriptures. Horne with 
3. Nature and Sources of Various Readings. } copious lec- 
4. Classes and Character of Manuscripts. tures. 

5. Rules for ascertaining the True Readings. | 





Part If. Biblical Literature. 
1, History and Character of those Books in the 
world, which pretend to be divinely inspir- 
-ed; and comparison of the others with the Lectares. 
Bible. 
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. Canon of Scripture. Alexander on 
Authors and dates of the various books. the Canon-~ 
Scope and Analysis of them. with Lec- 
Inspiration. tures. 

3. Hebrew Poetry. Lectures. 
4. Prophetic Style. Do. 
5. Quotations of Old Testament in the New. Do. 

. Cognate Languages— Value and Mode for 
using them in Criticism and Interpret Do. 

tion. 

. Jewish and Rabbinical Writings. Do. 
. Connexion of Sacred and Profane Literature. Do. 
. Antiquities of the Jews. Jahn’s Archeology. 

. Sacred Geography. 

. Biblical Interpretation. 

. History of Sacred Exegesis. Lectures. 
. Canons of Sacred Interpretation demon- 2 Ernesti and 
ae , Lectures. 
- Means of discovering and proving the sense 
of the Sacred Writers. : ‘ oe Pe. 
. Character of Lexicons and Commenta- ¢ 
tors. 


Horne with 
Remarks. 


Greek Scriptures, with daily Recitations and and 
Monthly Reviews. Greek Test. 
As achange in exercises—-Compositions on prescribed subjects 
ence ina month, through the year. 


5. Practical Interpretation of the Hebrew oa Heb. Bible 


Seconp Year. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 


Part I. Natural Theology—as Introductory to the study of Revealed. 
1. The existence and attributes of ? Paley’s Nat. Theology, 
the Deity. with Lectures, 
2. Nature of man, and his duties, 
as a subject of religion. 
Part Il. Revealed Theology. 
1. Evidence that the Bible is the 
Word of God, with an answer to f Lectures, and Referen- 
the various objections of Infi- ¢ ces to suitable authors. 
dels of all classes. 
2. The Theological facts recorded in the Bible, 
in the order of the three dispensations,—-Patri- ) Bible. 
archal, Mosaic, and Christian. 
3. Classification of these facts, inthe urder 2 Bible with Lec- 
of a system. tures. 
4. Analysis of the Confession of Faith, and Con Faith. with 
comparison of it with the Bible. Lectures. 


Lectures. 
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position and delivery of sermons, andthe ) Lectures, and 
other duties of the Pastoral office. Exercises. 


Tuarrp Year. 
HISTORY AND POLITY. 


Part I. a. History of Theological Doctrine, and its in- 
fluence on Religion and morality, from the( Lectures 
foundation of the church, unto the com-( with Bible. 
mencement of the Christian er 

b. History of the External form of the church, , : 
and ‘of the Principles of Ecclesiastical Poli- Bible, with 
ty, during the same period. 

Part IL. a. History of Theological doctrine, and its influ- } 
ence on Religion and morals, from the Chris- 
tian Era to the present time. {In this depart- 
ment, the professor is expected to give an ana- 
lysis of the prevailing systems of Theology, in } Lectures 
every age, that the student may compare them 
with the Bible. He must also trace them to 
their causes, and point out their effects on the 


%. Pastoral Theology, including the ithel Bible, with 


Lectures. 





state of Piety in the Church] ; 
b. History of the external form of the ) 
Church, during the same period. [In Bible. 


this department, the professor is ex- 
pected to show what was the form 
ofthe primitive church; and state ; Manual of Ecclesias- 
the principles of Ecclesiastical Pol- tical History. 

ity laid down in the Bible. Also to 

give the history of Church Govern- f 
ment in every age, and show the 
efiects of the changes which took Lectures. 
place,on the interests of religion, of 
learning, and of civil society in gen- 
eral. | J 

Exercises in speaking, and composition, according to the discre- 
tion of the Professors. 

Nore. The subjects belonging to this department, have never yet 
been treated in such a way as to afford to students the full instruc- 
tion, which they ought to derive from it—especially in the means of 
promoting religion; and the best way of avoiding all those errors 
which have in every age afflicted the church. 

When it is consilered what slow progress the truth has made in 
the world, the little which (comparatively) is effected by the minis- 
try of reconciliation, it seems obvious that some new methods of ad- 
vancing the cause of the Redeemer are called for. No new truths 
in religion are to be discovered—no new offices are to be instituted-— 
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no new means unauthorised by the Word of God are to be adopteil. 
But something in the spirit of the appointed ministrations; which was 
in the Primitive Church; which was lost during the succeeding ages 
ef darkness; which was partially restored at the Reformation; and 
which now, "occasionally gleams out, in one and another branch of 
the church, is most urgently needed in the whole body of Christian 
Ministers. Can it not be obtained by the prayerful study of the Bi- 
ble, and the History of the religion of the Bible in the world? 
Again, the church and the world have been so much injured by 
erroneous opinions on the subject of Ecclesiastical Polity: the am- 
bition of Churchmen and the tyranny of rulers, have brough tsuch 
oppressive burdens on men; that it is of the utmost importance to 
have, in an Institution like this, a professor, who shall state and estab- 
lish those great general principles of Polity, which are recognised in 
the word of God; and then, with philosophical discrimination, investi- 
gate the history of the church, and show how and when the maxims 
of worldly policy were adopted aod what effect they have had in 
corrupting the purity of religion, and retarding its progress; and how 
even to this day, the evi! influence i is felt, and the interests of vital 
piety are injured, 
All which is respectfully submitted. 


—_———— 


PUBLIC MINISTRATIONS-—(Convrisvep.) 


Ill. Sussecr or Preacuinc.—The subject of Paul’s preach- 
ing, and the theme of his epistles and conversation, was the 
cross of Christ. He expatiated on the love and wisdom of God 
so expressively displayed in it, and the blessed effects to be derived 
from it in purifying and exalting sinful man. ‘The metaphysics, 
philosophy, and theology of the day, were all decidedly different 
from those of the Apostle. The followers of Aristotle, of Plato, 
of Epicurus, and the Eclectics, all found themselves in collision 
with him: the Pagan philosopher and Jewish worshiper were joined 
in Opposition ;—he had no coadjutors, but the followers of the Lord 
Jesus. ‘Though in some points, all these opposers would undoubt- 
edly agree with Paul, yet in the essentials. and the spirit of their 
systems they so differed, that the Jews abominated him as an out- 
cast, and the Greeks styled him a “retailer of scraps—a setter 
forth of strange Gods”—meaning a teacher of a new and despi- 
cable philosophy and religion. ‘There is a philosophy, .a divine 
philosophy, in the Bible: there are metaphysics, divine metaphys- 
ics,—divine, because they are from God—in the gospel. But 
they are not the essential systems of Plato or Aristotle or any of 
their modern Eclectic followers. ‘The old Greeks felt and recog- 
nised the amazing difference; no alterations, or amendment, or ad- 
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ditions, but an entire new system was proposed. Metaphysics have 
ever distracted thinking men as well as theology, which has ever 
been and will ever be the subject of earnest inquiry and profound 
discussions. The moral philosophy of the ancients was as entirely 
vague and erroneous in its principles and applications as their pop- 
ular systems of the natural world; and their metaphysics were as 
much at variance with the true condition of human nature, as their 
Pantheistic theology is with the Word of God. Paul’s theology 
and metaphysics and philosophy are peculiar to the christian sys- 
tem; and this system is distinctly marked by its provisions avhich 
meet the necessities of the human soul. Religion concerns the 
soul and its intercourse with the heavenly world. We cannot dis- 
cuss subjects of theology as relating to man without being busied 
with metaphysics, as we appeal to the mind and are busied about 
its operations; and we cannot think of them in relation to God 
without embracing philosophy, taking some partial view of the great 
system of things and the principles of nature. And begin at which 
point we may, we shall perceive their mutual dependance and con- 
nexion. Error in one will lead to error in the other. And it will 
ever be impossible, except in a low order of minds that think loosely 
and incoherently, to be altogether right in the one, and wrong in 
the other. ‘Truth may be indistinctly seen and very imperfectly 
apprehended or expressed, while it is both essentially different and 
iucomparably better than the most prominent and best defined and 
imposing error that ever beguiled or enslaved the human mind. 

In Paul’s theology the cross of Christ is the essential truth. 
The atonement by his blood, and the remission of sins, and the 
sanctification of the spirit, are its doctrines applied to sinners; wis- 
dom and grace and purity and love which it teaches are the great 
truths respecting the Lord. ‘This one point, with some or all of those 
connected truths are found in all his sermons, some skeletons of which 
are preserved in the history contained in the Acts of the Apostles. 
They are the subjects of his epistles which treating various questions 
of faith and practice, have the same general fundamental truths; and 
in all their details give a manifestation of the same spirit pervading 
and giving life to the whole, which would otherwise be a disjointed 
collection of unreasonable precepts and arbitrary moral rules, and 
senseless cautions and unintelligible reasonings. In his celebrated 
defences, the cross of Christ is set forth with its due prominence; 
his disputes in the synagogue were all about this matter and its le- 
gitimate consequences; in his admirable address on Mars-hill, this 
is the point to which he leads the proud and self-sufficient sophists. 
There can be discovered no other main principle in Paul’s preach- 
ing but the cross of Christ, viewed in the light of atonement by his 
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blood: ail other doctrines are but as concomitants or ~ 
‘There is no instance given in all his various places of preaching, i 

which this subject, i is not, in some of its different bearings, set fecth 
as the main josition of the speaker. When he preached repent- 
ance, it was because there is forgiveness to the penitent through 
the blood of Christ, and because there unspeakable misery awaits 
the unbeliever: if he preached peace, it was by the blood of Christ; 
if he enjoined benevolence, he pointed to the cross: when he 
preached repentance to the Jew, and deliverance from the cere- 
monies of the old dispensation and the bondage of sin, his plea 
was the blood of Christ: if he directed the awakened soul to the- 
Judgment to come, it was the blood of Christ that made that anti- 
cipated day both interesting and terrible: and when he pleads for 
the kind endearments of private domestic life, it is the same plea 

— Husbands love your wives even as Christ also loved the 
church and gave himself for it: wives submit yourselves unto your 
own husbands as unto the Lord: for the husband is the head of 
the wife as Christ is the head of the church: and he is the Saviour 
of the body.”—The sacrifice of Christ was to “ the Jew a stum- 
bling block and to the Greek foolishness.” ‘The Jew was inctn- 
sed—“he will bring this man’s blood upon us;”—the Greek was 
irritated and disgusted because there could be no compromise. 
The heathen would receive Christ as one new God, one new pan- 
theatic emanation; but Paul so preached as to annihilate all their 
gods and their theology and much loved philosophy. 

Paul’s philosophy and metaphysics are as superior to those of 
the schools of the ancients, as his religion is to theirs—or—as the 
sacrifice of Christ’s blood, to the bulls and goats required by the 
law of Moses.—Whoever, laying aside Aristotle and Plato, the 
masters of the modern as well as the ancient schools, shall, on 
these subjects, give up his mind, as he professes to do on the 
atonement, to the guidance of inspiration, and bring out the system 
of the Bible, will do as much for the church of Christ as he that 
gives the Bible to the millions of populous China. It is a plain 
and most interesting fact, that, in past generations, the philosophy 
of the day in its ever varying modifications, has* influenced the in- 
terpretations of the Bible, sometimes judging it, and sometimes 
explaining it “by darkening counsel with words without knowl- 
edge.” And every system or modification of one, that has been 
drawn from heathen sources, has nullified or corrupted the Bible 
in its interpretations. We might as well seek for the authority 
and illustrations of the atonement in heathen rites; or attempt 
to establish the Law of Moses, or the circumcision of ‘Abraham by 
the laws and ceremonies of the old Egyptians, as to bring he: ithen 
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philosephy to illustrate or interpret the Bible and explain the pe- 
culiar doctrines of the gospel. The time must come when the 
philosophy of the Bible shall be used in interpreting the Bible— 
and that time will be the millennium. O that God would raise up 
some gifted ones to do in the philosophy of the Bible what has 
been done in the philology of the Bible. ‘That company or race 
ef men must rise, before the Millennium. ; 

The grand contention which is now so agitating the minds of 
thinking men, and which must be settled before or by the Millenni- 
ura is—whether we shall hold the atonement in the literal sense in 
which Paul taught it—or—whether we shall hold to no other inter- 
pretations. of it than such as pantheistic or heathen philosophy shall 
teach. ‘That the Apostle taught the doctrine of atonement by the 
blood of Christ, is acknowledged by the most learned Neologists 
of Germany; nevertheless they reject his doctrine in obedience to 
their philosophy which tells them such a thing cannot be. And 
who, that has read the theological discussions of the denominations 
which hold to the atonement by the blood of Christ while they 
difter on other points, does not see that their difference in a great 
measure arises from their using a modified system of heathen phil- 
osophy in interpreting the Bible? The difficulty, often, is not so 
much between each other as between their philosophy and the Bi- 
ble. Paul rejected every thing, that was not in accordance with 
the teaching of the Holy Ghost. Like the prophets he had a Thus 
saith the Lord, and not thus saith Plato or Aristotleh—or Kant or 
Fichte. When will men consent to teach what the scriptures re- 
veal as the truths of God? When will they bow their minds, as 
did the Apostle, and become as children at the feet of Jesus?—of 
that Jesus, who brought life and immortality to light? 

IV. His Manner or Teacuinec.—Paul’s manner of teaching 
was that of one who was desirous of communicating important truth ; 
and who, also, knew how to communicate it. The public teach- 
ing of Christ Jesus appears to have been, generally, either par- 
ables, or by explaining some passage of Holy Writ. While his 


expositions of the Law confounded the Scribe and Pharisee—his — 


_ parables awakened their consciences and exasperated their selfish 
hearts by their condemning application. The common people that 
heard him explain their lesson in the synagogue, “heard him 
gladly,” and hung upon his lips when he spake in parables. All 
felt that “never man spake like this man.” With the Jews, in 
public, Paul followed the example of his Lord in explaining the 
Scriptures, and showing them, that, the atonement by Christ was 
taught or implied, in the institutions of their nation—that it was the 
spirit of the precepts and laws and promisés and prophecies 
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and rites and ceremonies recorded by Moses and the Prophets. 
With the Gentiles, he seized on some truth of Revelation, which 
commended itself to their common sense, and-in existing circum- 
stances, to their consciences, and from it, and by it, preached 
Christ, as their Redeemer, as well as the Redeemer of the child- 
ren of Abraham. With converts, he dealt much, if we may judge 
from his epistles, upon the character, perfect example, gracious 
condescension and exalted glory of their atoning Lord—together 
with the hitherto unseen glory of God, shining forth in the cross 
of Christ, and beaming in the godly walk, and exemplary life 
of every chosen follower. 

Something, that now forms the Bible, was his subject ; and his 
effort was, so to explain and apply the truth, as to make it effec- 
tual unto salvation. What else is preaching—but to make known 
and explain and enforce the truth of the Bible received as the 
word of God? Paul’s public addresses to the Jews appear to 
have been much like what are now called lectures—or discussions 
of a parable or-a prophesy. His addresses to the Gentiles in a 
good measure resembled a modern discourse from a short passage. 
The using of a text, merely as a motto, for a discussion, which 
would suit many other passages as well, and be a complete expla- 
nation of none, has no authority from Apostolic usage.—There 
was evidently great latitude taken, by the Apostles, as to the 
length of their discourses and of the passages which they read.— 
But whatever it was they explained and enforced according to the 
example of their Lord; and mm doing this they had a lucidus ordo, 
even that taught by the Holy Ghost. 

It does not appear that the Apostle delivered any set speeches or 
previously written discourses. The only cases recorded, in whicli 
it would appear probable that he had done so, are his defences 
which he was called to make at different times before the tribu- 
nals of Pagan Magistrates. ‘They are beautiful specimens of their 
kind, and stand like the speech of Judah before Joseph, when he 
plead for Benjamin, models unique and inimitable. 

The command which Christ gave his disciples, in all probability 
well known to Paul, not to premeditate, or prepare set speeches, 
when they should be called to answer for their religion before rul- 
ers because it would be given them at the time what they should 
speak, stands in the way of believing that Paul’s speeches were 
previously composed; though it is evident from his epistles that 
Paul could write plainly and energetically and sublimely. We 
read of Paul’s discussing questions of faith and practice—of his 
explaining, illustrating and pressing home upon the conscience 
the sacred truth:—hbvt we never read of Ais derlatming. Wis 
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discourses were not loose disjointed harangues ;—there was a be- 
ginning to them, and an end; there was a point to them all, to 
which he travelled and to which he carried his hearers. He ap- 
pears to have studied the great subject of the atonement, con- 
stantly ;—and to have seized upon some circumstance, of time, or 
place, or situation of his hearers to give direction to his ideas, and 
prominency to some subject connected with the great one of all 
his preaching—the glory of God in the salvation of men by Jesus 
Christ. The state and situation of his hearers impressing his 
mind, he brought forth from the treasury of truth, things fitting 
for their necessities. He appears to have been so meditating as 
to be always ready to seize any occasion for proclaiming divine 
truth ;—and with a mind so well trained by previous culture and 
by constant use, and a heart so warmed in his cause, he required 
little previous notice. A part of the interest of his discourses lay 
in their being so well timed ;—not indeed to the caprices of his 
hearers, but their real necessities. Irom praising’ Christ, in the 
dungeon, for his great salvation, he goes to preach it to the jailer, 
who was trembling with guilt and anxiety. In such circum- 
stances, and in such a state of feeling, who could not preach ?—~ 
Acting under the special mission of the spirit, he warns an oppos* 
ing company to beware, lest that spoken by the prophet come 
upon them—that though despisers, they should behold the pro- 
gress of the gospel, and wonder and perish. His sermons and 
exhortations were just what the time and circumstances called for. 
But it was only the coloring that came from the circumstances 
in which he spoke. Every thing was well arranged in his well- 
trained, well stored mind. Constant practice kept his armour 
bright and made his shafts strike with a true aim. And was he 
not truly eloquent ?—had much learning made him mad? or does 
he not exhibit a richly stored, well prepared mind, and a_ heart 
yearning to communicate truths of the greatest consequence, and 
a judgment and discretion to choose the most fitting time and 
manner ?—T'o be continued. 
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HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERY OF HANOVER. 


Dear Sir,— " 

I have determined to furnish for your Magazine, a brief History 
of the Presbytery of Hanover, with such notices of the members 
of that body as I may be able to furnish. If others will perform 
the same service in relation to the several Presbyteries in the Sy- 
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nods of Virginia and North Carolina, your Publication will be, for 
a time at least, a Repository of information interesting and impor- 
tant to the members of our denomination in the Southern C ountry. 

Lhave to request that if your readers have any information respect- 
ing individual ministers ; any letters which will throw light on their 
biography ; or any facts respecting the foundation of particular 
churches, they will confer a great favor by furnishing me with 
them through you. I am, &c. Minimvs. 

INTRODUCTION. 

An account of the origin of the Presbyterian Church in Virgi- 
nia has been given, in the second volume of this work. To that 
we refer the reader for many very interesting particulars. 

It may, however, be acceptable to present the following very 
brief summary of facts. 

Although most of the original settlers of Virginia, were members 
of the Episcopal Church, there were scattered through the colony 
a respectable number of Presbyterians, from Scotland, and Dis- 
senters from England. ‘The Church of England, however, was 
established by law ; and was protected by some very severe sta- 
tutes. As early as 1618, as we learn from Stith, it was ordained, 
that “every person should go to church on Sundays and holydays, 
or lie neck and heels that night, and be a slave to the Colony the 
following week ; for the second offence, he should be a slave for 
a month ; and for the third, a year and a day.” (Page 148.) 
In the year 1642—3, the following law was passed. “F'for the 
preservation of the puritie of doberine and vnitie of the church, It 
is enacted that all ministers whatsoever, which shall reside in the 
colony are to be conformable to the orders and constitutions of the 
Church of England, and the laws therein established, and not other- 
wise to be admitted to teach or preach publickly or privately, And the 
Gov. and Counsel do take care that all non-conformists vpon no- 
tice of them shall be compelled to depart the colony with all con- 
venience.” [Hening’s Statutes at Large, vol. 1, p. 277.] These, 
and similar statutes, have been called “the bine laws of Virginia.” 
But, it ought to be observed, that the temper of the age was in- 
tolerant ; that men had not learnt the foll ly of an attempt to force 
uniformity ; ; and in a word, that the spirit of the Reformation had 
not so pervaded the hearts of Protestants, as to make them act 
consistently with their own principles in departing from the Church 
of Rome. 

From the settlement of the Colony, until sometime after the 
revolution of 1688, and the passage of the “Act of Toleration,” 
Dissenters made no attempt to organize churches in Virginia.— 
The first effort of the kind was made between 1730, and 1743. 
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About the former period, John Organ, a pious schoolmaster from 
Scotland, settled in the Northern Neck, Finding no place of 
worship in his immediate neighborhood, and that a large portion of 
the people wholly disregarded the ordinances of religion, and were 
sunk in carelessness and profligacy, his spirit was stirred within him 
to attempt something for the spiritual advantage of his neighbors. 
Accordingly, he collected, in private houses, such of them as were 
tolerably decent and sober, and had any sense of religion, and 
read to them the Scriptures and other pious writings, accom- 
panied with prayer and singing. These exercises were much 
blessed, to the awakening and conversion of a number of souls.— 
For several years nothing more was attempted, especially as the 
frowns of the government were soon directed towards this little 
flock, and the laws against Dissenters rigorously enforced against 
them. In a short time, however, after the formation of the Synod 
of Philadelphia, the people of Organ’s neighborhood made an ap- 
plication to that body for supplies. ‘This request was granted, and 
the Rev. Mr Anderson, who had before resided in New York, 
but was then settled in Pennsylvania, was sent by the Synod to 
preach among them, to organize a church, and to intercede with 
the government on their behalf. Mr Anderson succeeded in ob- 
taining all these objects.” [Miller’s Life of Rodgers, p. 30.] 

This was the first Pr esbyterian organization, as far as History 
affords any information, in Virginia. 

About the same time, a religious excitement took place in Han- 
ever, in the manner stated in vol. 2, page 345 of this work. 

The circumstances of this awakening were very extraordinary, 
and deserve to be kept in remembrance, inasmuch as from this be- 
ginning originated the Presbyterian Church in Virginia, a sketch 
of whose history we are now attempting to draw out. 

At the time of which we write, the laws of Virginia in regard to 
Ecclesiastical affairs, stood thus— 

Every county in the Colony was to be laid off in Parishes ; and 
where there was no parish church, and of course no settled minis- 


ter, every “ Poll” was required to pay annually fifteen pounds of 


‘Tobacco, for the purpose of building a church, and purchasing a 
glebe for the settlement ofa minister. 

“Every Poll” was required to pay ten pounds of Tobacco an- 
nually for the support of a minister, clerk and sexton, where the 
parish was supplied. This was afterwards changed for an annual 
allowance of 16,000 weight of Tobacco, with an allowance of 4 
per cent for shrinkage. 

Every minister was required to preach every Sabbath morning, 
and eatechise everv Sabbath afternoon, on the penalty of paving 
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five hundred pounds of Tobacco—and the like penalty was incurr- 
ed by masters and heads of families, who should fail to cause their 
children and servants to attend for that purpose. 

Every person was required to attend church, or pay one pound 
of Tobacco for the first failure ; and fifty pounds if absence were 
continued for a month. 

No person was allowed to preach in the Colony, unless ordain- 
ed according to the rites of the Church of England. Violation of 
this law was punished by the transportation of “the offender. 

None had lawful authority to celebrate marriage, baptize, or 
bury the dead, but ministers ordained according to the church of 
England. For attending a funeral, the minister was allowed by 
law forty shillings ; and ‘half that sum for celebrating marriage. 
{ Hening’s Statutes at Large, passim. | 

In turning over the valucighe publication referred to, I have 
found, in the Statutes of Virginia, no token of any mitigation of 
these laws, until the period of the Revolution. But of this matter 
notice will be taken hereafter. 

This statement of facts has been made, and authenticated ; not 
for any invidious purpose, but solely that the reader may under- 
stand the situation of the country, at the time when a singular train 
of providencies brought the Rev. Samuel Davies into Virginia, 
and caused him to settle i in the county of Hanover. [See Me- 
moir of Davies, vol. 2. of this work. ] 

It will readily appear that the condition of Dissenters was one of 
creat difficulty and delicacy. And while Presbyterian preachers 
answered the call, addressed to them by the members of their own 
denomination, scattered through the Colony, they had to perform 
their services in the midst of a people, filled with prejudice, and a 

clergy, who had a very ardent attachment to the church, indeed, 

but generally, it is admitted, no love to the gospel. Thisis a case 
which occurs very frequently in religious establishments ; and is a 
possible one, wherever a man associates his prejudices, his inter- 
est, or honor with any particular form of religion. When the 
power of religion is felt, and men are moulded into the image of 
Christ, then they love the gospel so much, that little things 
pass with them for little things; and they take delight in all who 
bear the image of Jesus Christ. There is no surer sign of little 
or no religion, than excessive zeal for matters not essential to reli- 
gion. ‘There was much of this, in the times of which we write— 
and the law was in the hands of those, who had substituted zeal 
for the church, in place of love for the gospel. 

The Presbyterian ministers who came to the Colony of Virgi- 
nia, did not come without being called. Thev have been repre- 
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sented, indeed, as actuated by a restless spirit of proselytism, and 
by hostility to the church. But, there is not a tittle of evidence 


in support of these allegations. Previous to the organization of 


the Presbytery of Hanover, there were very considerable settle- 
ments made on the east of the Blue Ride, by Presbyterian emi- 
grants from Pennsylvania, and by the Huguenots, (Presbyterians) 
trom France. And it was the hardihood of members of this de- 
pomination, which subdued almost the whole country west of the 
mountains. ‘These men were legally entitled to all the privileges 
granted to British subjects by the Act of Toleration. Indeed, 
after years of contention and bloodshed, this Act, passed under the 
influence of a Presbyterian king, (Ww illiam HI) was that alone 
which gave tranquillity to the British Empire. Yet it was pre- 
tended by some, that the provisions of this law did not extend be- 
yond the limits of the mother country; and that the Presbyterians 
when they came to the Colony, came in violation of law, to over- 


turn the Established Church. But in the first place, the Act ot 


Uniformity was a violation of natural right; a cruel and arbitrary 
statute, passed in utter disregard of religious liberty ; and no man’s 
conscience ought to have been bound by it. Secondly, if the Act 
of Uniformity extended to the colonies, so also did the relief af- 
forded by the act of toleration. And thirdly, the Presbyterians 

came, on invitation, and earnest entreaty to Virginia, and carried 
the gospel to those who eagerly desired to receive it of them.— 
Of this sufficient evidence will be adduced, m the course of this 
liistorical sketch. 

In the year 1743, the Rev. William Robinson had been sent 
by the Presbytery of New Brunswick, to preach and administer 
ordinances “‘in the frontier settlements.” In the course of his mis- 
sion, he*visited, as was his duty, the Presbyterian population in 
Virginia. At that time, the counties of Charlotte, Prince Edward, 
Campbell and Bedford were frontier counties, and Robinson was 
engaged in ministerial labor, in this region, when a deputation was 
sent from Hanover, to entreat him to go and minister to the peo- 
ple there. He did so, as has been related in a former volume of 
this work ; and the result was, the coming of Samuel Davies to 
Virginia, in 1747. 

On this visit, however, Davies remained only a few weeks, and 
then returned to New Castle, in Delaware. He was, for a num- 
ber of months, thereafter, employed in that State, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, preaching the gospel with very great acceptance. 

In the spring of the year 1748, he was regularly called to be 
the pastor of a church, which had been for med in the county of 
Hanover, ahour twelve miles from Richmond. Induced bv cir- 
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cumstances before recorded, he accepted this call in April of the 
same year, and immediately set out to the scene of his future la- 
bors. 

Davies made it one condition of his accepting the call just men- 
tioned, that his friend Rodgers, afterwards the Rev. Dr Rodgers, 
the father of the Presbyterian Church in New York, should accom- 
pany him to Virginia, and assist him in his evangelical labors for a 
time. The condition was accepted, and about the last of April, 
the two friends arrived in the Colony. 

Davies, who, on his previous visit, had learned what the state 
of feeling was among the members of the established Church, had 
the precaution to qualify himself for preaching according to the 
provisions of the Act of Toleration, and to obtain the licensing of 
four places of worship for the Dissenters. Preachers of other dis- 
senting denominations, who came into the Colony before the Re- 
volution, refused to do this, and suffered fine and imprisonment far 
preaching contrary to law. Davies thought it the part of prudence, 
as a christian, and of duty as a citizen to obtain his rights accord- 
ing to the laws of the land, rather than to claim them in violation of 
law—and therefore took the course just mentioned. 

The reason which induced him to adopt this measure of pru- 
dence, was this. After the visit of Mr Robinson, a Mr Roan %of 
New Castle; and after him, Messrs Tennent and Finley visited 
the Presbyterians in Virginia, to preach and administer the sacra- 
ments to them. ‘These ministerial visits soon excited the jealousy 
of the established clergy; and the inhabitants of the colony, who 
failed to attend church according to law, were harassed with 
frequent fines and persecutions. At length a proclamation was is- 
sued, strictly requiring all magistrates to ‘prohibit, and Suppress, as 
far as they lawfully could, all itinerant preachers. 

On the arrival of Davies and Rodgers in Virginia, they repaired 
to Williamsburg, then the seat of government, “for the purpose of 
getting a license for other places of w orship, and legal qualifica- 
tions for Mr Rodgers as a preacher. In this, however, there was a 
complete failure. The General Court, who had ianuined the au- 
thority into their own hands, threatened hard to revoke the license 
of Davies; and positively refused to grant it to Rodgers. He was 
even forbidden “to preach in the Colony , under the penalty of a 
fine of five hundred pounds, and a year’s imprisonment,? without 
bail or mainprise.” _[ Miller’s Life of Rodgers. ] 

Rodgers, instead of appealing to the King i in Council, as many 
thought he ought to have done, retired from Vi irginia, and left Da- 
vies to maintain the cause of truth alone, among an intolerant 
clergy, and bigoted rulers. 
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Tn 1747, he procured the licensing of four places of w orshap. 
“In October, 1748, the people petitioned for the licensing of three 
more, which with creat difficulty was obtained.” Three of these 
seven were in the county of Hanover,—the other four, in the 
counties of Henrico, Caroline, Louisa, and Goochland. The ex- 
tremes of this extensive charge, were about forty miles apart. 
‘The people, who attended these various places, were suflicient, if 
compactly settled, to form three distinct congregations, but they 
were scattered, so as to live, some of them forty miles from the 
nearest place of worship. ‘The activity and zeal of Davies, and 
the success with which he labored, have been detailed in the me- 
moir published in a former volume. 

From 1748 to 1752 it is not known that he had any assistance 
from others, in carrymg on his work. But probably in this period 
some of his brethren visited him. In 1753, he went on a mission 
to England, for the benefit of the College of New Jersey. Dur 
ing his absence, his friend and classmate, the Rev. Jolin Todd, 
supplied his place in Virginia. While in England, Davies laid the 
subject respecting the rights of Dissenters in the Colonies before 
tle proper authorities, and succeeded in getting an official declar- 
ation, that the provisions of the act of toleration extended to all 
the subjects of Great Britain. This put an end to the difficulties 
of Presbyterians on the subject of licensing houses of worship, 
and qualifying ministers. 

It is not known precisely at what time Davies returned from 





Europe; but in the year 1755, there was a sufficient number ot 


Presbyterian clergymen in Virginia, to organize a Pre: os sgh 
Accordingly, at a meeting of the Synod of New York, on the 31 
Sage ab 1755, it was resolved, that the Synod —— the 
. Sanuel Davi ies, John Todd, Alexander Craghead, Robert 
Paty. John Wright, 2 nd John Bre'=, to be a Presby ™ y, under 
the name of the Presbytery of Ha mover, and that their firs 
meeting shall be in Hanover on the first Wednesday in Cisdbiaher 


next, and that Mr Davies open the Presbytery by a Sermon; and 


ihat any of our members settling to the southward or w estward of 


Mr Hogg’s congregation, shall have liberty to join the Presbytery 
of Hanover. 

Where, precisely Mr Hogg’s congregation was located, is no! 
known by the writer of this article; but it is believed to have been 
north of the Potomac. From this location, the limits of the 
Presbytery were undefined to the South and the West. In this 
region there are now seven Synods, containing several hundred 
ministers of the gospel, and many t thousand professors of religion, 
“4 cording to the — and discipline of the —— chure!] 
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And a very considerable part of this great result may very cieariy 
be traced to the settlement of Samuel Davies, in Hanover county. 
Virginia. 

The writer thinks, then, that he has undertaken a work, worthy 

of his time and labor; and that a History of the Presbytery of 
ffanover, made out of the very scanty materials in his hands, will 
be read with interest by the Presbyterians of the South, and by 
others of liberal curiosity and enlarged views, who will naturally 
wish to become acquainted with the progress of a society embra- 
cing a considerable portion of their fellow citizens. 
_ It is earnestly requested that any one, who may have letters, 
journals, or any kind of authentic information, respecting this gen- 
eral subject, or individual members of Hanover Presbytery, wil! 
communicate the same to the Editor of the Magazine, to be trans- 
mitted to the wviter. Any valuable, or valued manuscript that 
may be sent, will be preserved with the most scrupulous care, and 
returned to the owner, in duc time.—-7'o be continued. 
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To every young Clergyiman, and to every one that loves the cause 
of the Lord, the inquiry concerning the best mode of preaching 
the gospel, is one of much interest. 

There are three separate modes in common use, namely, to write 
and read the discourse,—to wrile, commit and recite it—or to de- 
liver it without writing. Among these every preacher is obliged to 
choose; for he that endeavors to pursue all, will generally fail in all. 
He uot only ought to choose, but he onght to make a practical selec- 
tion--that for which his talents are best adapted. It is therefore the 
dictate of sound wisdom, th: he should investigate the subject early, 
und closely, so that be may select with intelligence, and thus be en- 
couraged to hold on his course with confidence, perseverance and 
increasing success. 

The plan of reading sermons is generally followed by the estab- 
lished church in England, and the Episcopal and Congregational 
churches in this country. The custom of reciting from memory 
generally prevails in the Presbyterian church, except in the south. 
Presbyterians in the southern states, and Methodists and Baptists 
throughout the country commonly preach extempore. 

In examining the arguments by which each mode is defended, it 
will be convenient to compare reading and reciting siogly, as they 
both require writing. In favor of reading it is usually urged, 

1. That it saves the time and labor of committing to memory. But 
this time is of no great importance, because it is diminished by every 
effort. Aclergyman in New York, when he just commenced preach- 
imp, was obliged to devote tro whole divs forthe porpose of com- 
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ruiiting bis discourse. Yet in less than two years a single perusal 
enabled him to recollect it perfectly. And this is the common re- 
sult of continued practice. [tis generally conceded that every ef- 
fort of memory, rewards itself, by strengthening that mental pow- 
er, whether the thing remembered be valuable or not. The labor 
therefore, is not lost. It is asort of labor which literary men very 
much need, for the power of verbal memory can be preserved in 
its strength only by exercise. Ifit is labor, therefore, fur any one 
to commit a discourse to memory, that very fact is a clear indicatior: 
that he has great need of that labor, and he should neither avoid it, 
nor complain of it, till his verbal memory is so improved that it 
ceases to be labor. 


It prevents the mistakes, confusion, and distress caused by occa- 
signal eget Itis true one may make a verbal mistake, in 
reciting from memory, but unless his writing is very plain, and his 
light very good, he will do so in reading. He may forget and omit a 
sentence or larger portion of his sermon; but if he reads he will as 
often turn two leaves at once and thus produce the same effect, and 
be liable to the same confusion. 


3. It leaves the mind more calm and unoccupied for the perform- 
ance of the attendant services. This is undoubtedly true, but it 
stands alone to balance all the evils of reading, and all the advanta- 
ges of reciting. These evils are,—the confinement of the preacher's 
eyes to his paper, by which he is unable to watch the changing coun- 
tenances of his audience, to observe when the truth makes a lodge- 
ment,—to see who seems to be interested, and who inattentive, and 
thus to learn how rightly to divide the word. Nor can the audi- 
ence catch the spirit of the preacher from the light of his eye; te 
them it is nothing whether it flashes with genius, kindles with devo- 
tion, melts with teaderness, or lowers with reproof. Preacher and 
hearer mutually lose the immense power and eloquence of the 
eye. If one undervalues this power, let him try to interest any one 
in private conversation without allowing that one to catch a glance 
of his eye. Some may allege that they can, by a previous perusal! 
of their sermon, so read it that their eyes shall not be confined: but 
this can happen only so far as they can remember and recite the 
closing words of each sentence. And that would be a concession ot 
the point in question, for if a partial committal to memory is so use- 
ful, a complete recitation would be moreso. And when one does 
read in this free manner, it is invariably attended with one of twu 
disagreeable things. ‘The preacher or reader either holds his head 
in that unchanging posture, where the mere motion of the eyes can 
command the whole field of vision, or allows it to oscillate continu- 
ally between the best point for reading and the best for seeing his 
audience. The writer has known many who think, and even boast 
that they are not much confined to their notes, who are yet painful- 
ly addicted to one of these habits. As these hasty and generally 
nameaning glances, are of little ase te the preacher, and of none 
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te the hearer; and as no one can ever induce his hearers to think 
he is not reading when he is, it would be much better, if one must 
read, to do it openly. 


Reading also confines the preacher's hands and prevents any free, 
natural, and impressive gestures. It is sometimes urged that this 
confinement of the hands is not necessary, and therefore ought not 
to be regarded as yielding any sound objection. But the fact is that 
every sermon reader whether constrained by necessity or not, does 
habitually use one or both hands, to keep the place where he is 
reading, and arrange the leaves for convenient inspection, and is of- 
ten obliged to arrest a gesture, which native eloquence suggests, and 
which his subject requires, in order to turn the leaves of his manu- 
script. 

Again, good reading 1s a much rarer altainment than good speak- 
ing. In reading, few persons can divest themselves of the reading 
tone, which seems to differ from the speaking tone in having less 
variety of sound, less melody, less emphasis, and of course less life 
and power. In most cases, if one attempt to read as he would speak, 
it seems to him so much like a burlesque that he soon abandons it, 
and confines himself to the tame monotony of a reading tone. He 
who recites may, it is true, fall into the same error; but he is far 
Jess liable to it; and the fact is apparent that this peculiar monotony 
is far less common even in reciting than in reading. The custom 
of reciting memoriter therefore seems to be preferable to that of 
reading. 

In comparing extemporaneous preaching with reading or recit- 
ing, it ought to be remembered that those enlightened men who ad- 
vocate the practice, do not intend to recommend unpremeditated 
preaching. By extemporaneous they do not mean, unstudied but 
merely unwritten. In favor of this mode of preaching compared 
with the practice of writing, it may be said: 

1. That every hearer feels a grenter confidence that the preacher's 
eloguence ts flowing warmly from the heart. Almost every one is 
conscious of this feeling, and although a litile reflection would teach 
them that one might feel as deeply, when writing in the study, as 
when preaching in the church, and that the feelings of a christian 
are no less.fervent and sincere because he may have enjoyed the 
same feelings some days previously; yet most persons will still find 
it dificult, and undisciplined minds will find it impossible, not to fee/ 
that much of the animated eloquence of the preacher is assumed. 
F.ven those who have been long accustomed to hear only written 
discourses, and who have become fond of them, soon display a dil- 
ference in feeling, when they hear an intelligent extemporary 
preacher. We are all prone to have a similar feeling when listen- 
ing to a discourse which we know has been preached before, though 
we may have never heard it; we immediately suspect that the 
preacher cannot feel as he did at first. This feeling does and will 
exist, whether well or ill founded: and its value can scarcely he ton 
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highly estimated when we remember what the main design of 
preaching is, and what human nature; is most persons who habituai- 
ly listen to preaching already understand the principal truths of re- 
ligion as clearly, and believe them as firmly as they ever will with- 
out increased attention and deeper interest. So that the preacher’s 
object, generally, is not so much to show men what their duty is, as 
to persuade them to do it. In gaining this end, nothing that man 
can do affords more aid, than to produce and maintain in the hearer 
a confident belief that the preacher is in earnest in all that he says, 
for on most minds the power of sympathy and example is greater 


than that of argument. This leads to another great advantage of 


extemporaneous preaching, namely: 

2. That the style is necessarily more natural.—Few men can 
write as they ordinarily speak; this is confirmed by the experience 
of every author,—by the fact that there is no species of composi- 
tion in which writers so often fail, asin plain dialogue, or colloquial 
discourses,——and that many, who can tell a story. or anecdote, with 
life and interest, cannot possibly write, and read or recite it, with- 
out spoiling it. If any one doubts this, let him make the trial. This 
formality of written language never escapes the hearer. And he 
reasons thus, “ibe preacher does not speak thus when he is engag- 
el in earnest conversation, when he talks of other things, and in 
other places. If he felt now as he does then, he would speak in 
the same manner.’ This difference between the style of writing 
and speaking is so apparent that even children observe it. I was 
told of achild, accustomed to hear none but written sermons, who, 
after hearing an eminent extemporary preacher, said to his father, 
‘papa, the man talked in church to day, and he talked all the time 
to me.’ And this is notan uncommon occurrence. This extreme 
difficulty of writing ina natural style, is the chief cause, why the 
preacher, when his feelings are highly excited, and his heart deep- 


ly engaged, almost always casts away his paper, as if incapable ot 


receiving ‘‘thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.”—~ 
Almost all ministers preach extempore in a revival of religion, and 
it is doubtful whether their labors, would be successful if they did 
not. Ifthis view of the matter is true, it is one of high importance, 
and would seem to constitute a suflicient reason for preaching ex- 
tempore, 

But 3d. Unwritten discourses have generally a closer logical ar- 
rangement than those which are written.——-This assertion may sound 
strangely, but it will bear examination, and prove true. Men have 
been accustomed to think differently, because the great mass of ex- 
temporaneous preachers are illiterate men, whose minds have never 
been trained, and who ought to hold no place, and have no influ- 
ence in this comparison, for they would write as badly as they speak. 


‘he comparison, if made fairly, must be between the discourses 0( 


men of equal learning, equal mental discipline, and in similar cir- 
cumstances:—and then it will be seen that the closest, and most In- 
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gical reasoners in our country, whether in the church, the court- 
house, or the hall of legislation, are extemporary speakers. For 
this strange fact there are suflicient reasons. One is, that when 
thoughts and not words are to be remembered, it is much easier to 
recollect a discourse, which has a close connexion between its parts, 
and an intimate relation to its subject, than one which has not. 
Another, is, that when the whole strength of the mind is devoted to 
the collection and arrangement of thoughts, there must be more 
unity of design, and harmony of parts, than when it is diverted, and 
wasted in selecting words, and forming sentences. A farther reason 
is, that one who writes is less liable to perceive a want of logical ar- 
rangement, than one who does not, for on paper an and, a therefore, 
or a secondly, will constitate a connexion between thoughts which 
have really no alliance, and which would not long cling together, if 
those connecting particles were not written, but, being written, 
they often deceive the writer, and lead him to believe that there 
is aconnexion, when in truth there is none. 


4. The extemporaneous preacher, has it in his power to avail 
himself of casual circumstances, more than one who writes. He 
can prepare a sermon in much less time, than the other; and is 
therefore much less disconcerted by being called to preach sudden- 
ly; is less liable to wound the feelings of others by refusing, or his 
own by failing. He is better able to change his subject, if after 
his arrival at church he discovers, that weather or some other 
cause has changed his audience, so that his chosen subject ceases 
io be applicable; or that those are absent for whom he has specially 
prepared it; or that others are unexpectedly present to whom he 
wishes to preach particularly. He has the power also of repeating 
in another tone, a plainer form, or more forcible manner, what he 
perceives is not heard, not understood, or not felt. He is better 
uble to arrest attention, and to regain it when it happens to be di- 
verted. He can dwell on those parts of his subject which appear 
to have effect, and glide over those in which he finds there is no in- 
terest, and of course no benefit. He can often direct the train of 
his discourse so as to meet the case of individuals, of whom -he 
would not think, if he was writing in his study. All this, some 
have said, the preacher, who reads or recites, can do as well as the 
other, if he has self-possession. True; but it shonld be remem- 
bered, that he seldom has this self-pussession, except when reading 
or reciting; for the habit of writing discourses, is the surest way to 
keep one afraid to speak without writing. He will also usually find 
his mental powers too inactive for any vigorous, and sudden effort, 
for the idea of being fully prepared naturally induces supineness. 
And one who reads habitually, will be prevented from discovering 
these circumstances, and of course from making any use of them, 
if he had the power. 


Another important advantage in extemporaneous preaching is the 
nossibility of saving time. One of the greatest. hindrances, to the 
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operation of reasoning and eloquence, is the slowness with which 
ideas can be communicated. Ideas and impressions are brought to 
the mind, by the vehicle of language, in such little portions, espe- 
cially when they are complicated, that their power is often lost in 
mere verbiage. Every retrenchment is therefore a manifest advan- 
tage. In writing, many illustrations, and strengthening epithets 
must be used; which in speaking, are tiresome and useless, be- 
cause their place is fully supplied by the tone, emphasis, look, and 
action of the preacher. The excitement of delivering a discourse, 
also often causes a brilliancy of imagination, an energy of intellect, 
a celerity of conception, and aclearness of expression, which, in 
the calm retirement of the study, is not often enjoyed. All these 
_aids are lost by him who writes; for it is vain for him to attempt, 
in delivery, to change materially what he has previously written; 
nnd it is equally vain for most persons to try to enjoy those advan- 
iages by imagining their audience before them while writing. 


Another very important consideration is, that the extemporary 
preacher is in a better condition to pray fervently and acceptably for 
a blessing on his labors. Inthe study, both kinds of preachers 
can equally pray for direction, in choosing the most appropriate 
text, in selecting the most important thoughts concerning it—and in 
arranging them in the wisest manner; and in the pulpit, can plead 
for the blessing of.the Almighty to attend the preaching. Thus 
far the condition is similar. But when they offer up their silent 
petitions to God, before they open their lips in the name of their 
Master, their conditions will be different; the one can pray that he 
may read his sermon distinctly, or may repeat it accurately; and 
that is about all. I have known some altempt more, even to pray 
that God would “ put thoughts in their mind, and words in their 
mouth;”’ and then calmly take out a sermon and read it; while eve- 
ry heart felt that it was a mockery. The other, on the contrary, 
when he rises in the name of the Eternal One to tell his fellow sin- 
ners the way to eternal life, can scarcely avoid feeling, in a pecu- 
liar manner, his utter helplessness: and casting himself, in his weak- 
ness, upon the strength of the Almighty. 


Finally, the extemporary preacher, saves all the time expended 
in the mere manual labor of writing seemons, for writing other 
things, which may be of far greater importance. The value of 
sermons, which have been once preached, is very slight. For if 
the writer is making any moral, intellectual, or literary improve- 
ment, he is not willing to preach them again, though he may know 
that no one is present who has ever heard them. And the labor of 
correcting and re-writing is commonly greater than that of compo- 
siog others. They are also usually not worth publishing; both, be- 
cause writings composed in the haste that ordinary sermons always 
are, must exhibit many literary defects, and because the sermon 
form is decidedly the worst that can be chosen, for conveying doc- 
tfinal or practical trath, with interest or profit, to the mind. Since, 
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therefore, the vulue of written sermons is chiefly contined to the 
occasion on which they were preached, the manual labor, and the 
talent for writing, which has been employed upon them, is almost 
entirely wasted. Butif these same men would preach extempore, 
and write for the press, then preaching would duubtless be as valua- 
ble; and their moral influence would be far more widely extended. 

Though Sterne bas made it one of the moral virtues, ‘* to wrile 
a book’’ yet all know how sensitively most clergymen shrink from 
such a proposition, and how adroitly they shield themselves with 
objections. One says, ‘I have neither taleats nor learning suffici- 
ent to write any thing worth writing;”’ well, if it be so, you can lose 
nothing by making an effort to write: for if your manuscripts do 
not pass the ordeal of judgment, and taste, they are still worth pre- 
cisely as much as the same amount of old sermons; and remember 
also, that if, with time enough allowed, you can write nothing worth 
reading, you can certainly preach nothing worth hearing. Another 
may say ‘* the world is already crowded with books, so that the li- 
braries of the learned groan with the lumber; and where can be 
the need of more.”’ It would surely be unwise to write a book 
merely to increase the number. But would it not be an essential 
service to the world, if one could so prepare one book as to super- 
sede ten or twenty others, and save the expense of purchasing, 
and the trouble of reading them? for instance, there are more than 
sixty works on the evidences of the Christian Religion: all of which 
have their peculiar excellencies and defects, and noue of which is 
perfect. Now, would it not be possible for one with sufficient re- 
search, reflection, and labor, to compose one work which shoul 
combine the excellencies, avoid the defects, and reject the redundan- 
cies of allthese? This instance will find its parallel in all fhe valua- 
ble and old departments of knowledge. Another will object that 
of the time and labor which written sermons require, was all de- 
voted in this way, it would amount to so little as to avail nothing.—- 
But let us examine how great this amount would really be, suppose, 
a minister labors from the age ef 25 to 65, forty years, and every 
week writes, upon an average, two sermons of the common length, 
he would have 4,160 sermons, which at 25 pages each, would 
amount to 208 octavo volumes of 500 pages each. Surely then, 
one might, in a whole life, prepare one volume that should be a per- 
petual treasure to the world, one perhaps equal to Baxter’s ‘+ Cal! 
to the unconverted,” which, during the author’s life, was rendered in- 
strumental in the conversion of more than three thousand souls; or 
if one will not write a formal volume, he can write tracts, which 
may be heralds of eternal life to thousands on the earth, and thou- 
sands yettocome. How many think you, have been convinced oi 
sin by reading the ‘‘ Swearers prayer,” which might be written in 
anhour. And who would not rejoice to have been its author? Or, 
tinally one can write for the periodical press, which has power to 


onepate on the world withimmonse effect. Preachers in this region 
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commonly speak to but about three or five hundred hearers: but 
through a religious paper, they can speak to as many thousands, and 
if they speak well, their words will be copied and read by _thou- 
sands after thousands. Who then will bury his talent for writing, in 
a pile of old sermons, when such a boundless field is open for its 
successful employment? This course of writing for the press, close 
and carefully pursued, will answer the only remaining objection 
against extemporaneous preaching; namely, that, by neglecting 
writing one acquires habits of loose thinking, and it then rémains 
proved that this mode of preaching is decidedly to be preferred. 


—To be continued. LAMY. 
¥ = 
THE FALL OF POPERY AND MAHOMMEDANISM NOT JUST AT 
: HAND. 


Ir is an unquestionable fact, that the majority of the Christian 
public are at this moment, through the influence of some recent 
publications, and the present ominous aspect of political affairs in 
Europe, carried away by a delusive idea that some great event to 
the church, such as the fall of Popery and Mahommedanism, is 
just at hand.—This delusion is cherished in the minds of the peo- 
ple by speeches at public meetings, with a view to excite the feelings, 
and increase the contributions of the friends of Christ. A few years 
ago, we had ministers going about from pulpit to pulpit, proclaim- 
ing the commencement of the Millennium in the year 1822; and 
now it seems we have it announced from high authority, that it will 
commence, or at least that the western apostacy will terminate in 
1847, or at farthest in 1866. The former period has proved de- 
lusive ; and sure we are, that the latter periods will equally dis- 
appoint the hopes, and blast the expectations of those, who, confid- 
ing in them, anxiously wait for the predicted glory and prosperity 
of the gospel church. ‘Thus a handle will be afforded, as in the 
former failure, for the triumph and scorn of the infidel; while the 
hearts of the righteous will be discouraged, and their faith severely 
tried by so many repeated disappointments. Nor is it unlikely 
that the impulse now given to the sacred and benevolent cause of 
Bible and Missionary Societies, will, on the discovery of the delu- 
sion, be followed by a reaction which will far more than counter- 
balance any immediate advantage that can accrue from nourishing it. 
We object to all apoeryphal methods of promoting the cause of truth ; 
and we do not think, that the Christian public will be discouraged, 
but rather stimulated to greater exertions, though we should an- 
nounce to them, provided we can adduce satisfactory reasons, 
that the period of the church’s universal triumph is vet verv 
distant. | 
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‘wo dates are usually fixed on by the expounders of prophecy 
for the commencement of the 1260 prophetical years of the reign of 
Anti-christ. The year 606, when the bishop of Rome became 
universal bishop, is one, and the year 756, when he obtained some 
temporal authority, is another. ‘The former of these dates has, in 
our view no claim to the smallest consideration, because it is clear 
as noon-day, both from Daniel and from the book of Revelation, 
that it was not as a bishop, but as a beast, or as a spiritual and 
temporal power combined, that the pope of Rome was to reign 
1260 prophetical years. ‘The latter of these periods is more de- 
serving of regard, because it is an historical fact, that the pope in 
that year became a horn, but we object to it on the following 
grounds, because the pope was not then a confirmed horn ; be- 
cause the three horns were not then subdued before him; because 
ihe ten horned beast, with whose reign of 42 months his was to be 
commensurate, had not then commenced his reign, and because it 
is impossible to reconcile it to the prophetical dates of Daniel, that 
eminent Old ‘Testament prophet, whose authority in modern times 
seems to be little regarded. All these objections will vanish if we 
fix on the first day of the year 800, when Charlemagne was pro- 
claimed emperor of the modern Roman empire, or ten-horned 
beast, in the church of St Peter at Rome,—when the pope was 
confirmed by him in that capacity in his temporal power—when 
three horns were subdued before him—when the ten-horned and 
the two-horned beast, supported by each other, started their regal 
race of 1260 years, and to which period we can satisfac torily 
make all the dates of Daniel correspond. Embracing this date, 
and reducing the 1260 prophetical to civil years, we come to the 
conclusion that the western Anti-christ will expire in the year of our 
Lord 2042. ‘The eastern apostacy will not expire till 30 years 
subsequent to that date. ‘The Jews will not be converted with the 
fulness of the Gentile nations, till 75 prophetical years after that 
most important event. 

What probability is there, without a miracle, that the eastern 
aud western apostacies can be ov erthrown, and all the pagan na 
tions converted within twenty or forty years? We attempt not to 
limit the power of Jehovah; but if he himself has limited his power, 
as we know he has, to a particular mode of exertion on our part— 
we mean, to his rich and effectual blessing on that mode of exer- 
tion,—it would be the extreme of folly, of enthusiasm, of mad- 
ness, to expect the church’s deliverance by miracle without the 
use of the appointed means. Now is it not a fact, that these 
means have not yet been applied to a great proportion of the hu- 
man race? Js it not a fact, that both our Bibles and Missionarics 
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are carefully excluded from many great and populous kingdoms? 
Is it not a fact, that though much has been accomplished within 
the last thirty years among the rude and barbarous tribes, yet 
nothing at all, comparatively speaking, has been done, we mean 
effectually, among the more enlightened Pagan nations, in Ma~ 
hommedan countries, and in kingdoms purely Popish ? What pro- 
gress have we yet made in China, in T'artary, in Hindoston, in 
P ersia, in Turkey, and on the southern shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, in Spain, [taly, or Austria? Or what probability is there, 
that in twenty or forty years, our Bibles and Missionaries shall be 
enabled to bring their batteries to play with eflect against these 
bulwarks of ‘sin ‘and S satan, defended as they are by a brazen wall 
of invincible superstition, and inveterate prejudice against Christi- 
anity? It is not enough to tell us, that God will do wonderful 
things when the appointed time arrives : we grant it; but we con- 
tend that he will also do wonderful things before the appointed 
time approaches; aye, far more wonderful things than have yet 
been performed. We repeat it, and we repeat it fearlessly, that 
the nations are to be converted by a gradual process; and that the 
leaven of Bible and Missionary Soai eties is to work, till it has 
gradually leavened the whole earth.—Relig. Mag. 
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INVENTION OF THE CHEROKEE ALPHABET. 


The invention of the Cherokee Alphabet is worthy of a record in the 
annals of Science. As a discovery it is an astonishing one—as an ex- 
ertion of mind, itis a proof of native intellect of the highest order, and as 
a favor conferred on the Cherokee Nation, it entitles Mr Guess, the inven- 
tor, to their warmest gratitude ; his fame will be transmitted as long as the 
Cherokee Language shall be spoken. 

The following statement respecting his efforts, given by a particular 
friend of Mr Guess, who lived near him at the time he made his invention, 
was communicated by a Correspondent to the Cherokee Phoenix. 

Mr Guess is in appearance and habits a full Cherokee, though his grand- 
father on his father’s side was a white man. He has no knowledge of any 
language but the Cherokee ; consequently in his invention of the alphabet, 
he had to depend entirely on his own native resources. He was led to think 
on the subject of writing the Cherokee language by a conversation which 
tuok place one evening at Sauta. Some young men were making remarks 
on the superior talents of the white people. One said that white men 
could puta talk on paper, and send it to any distance, and it would be 
understood by those whoreceived it. They all agreed that this was very 
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strange, and they could not see how it could be done. Mr Guess, after 
silently listening to their conversation for a while, raised himself, and put- 
ting on an ait of importance, said, “you are all fools; why the thing is 
very easy; Tcan doit myself:” and, picking up a flat stone, he commenc- 
ed scratching on it with a pin, and after a few minutes read to them a sen- 
tence which he had written by making a mark for each word. This pro- 
duced a laugh, and the conversation on that subject ended. But the inven- 
tive powers of Guess’ mind were ronsed to action; and nothing short of 
being able to write the Cherokee language would satisfy him. He went 
home, purchased materials, and sat down to paint the Cherokee language 
on paper. He at first thought of no way but to make a character for 
each word. He pursued this plan about a year, in which time he had made 
several thousand characters. He was then convinced that the object was 
not attainable in that way: but he was not discouraged. He firmly believ- 
ed that there was some way in which the Cherokee language could be ex- 
pressed on paper, as wellas the English: and, after trying several other 
methods, he at length conceived the idea of dividing the words into parts, 
He had not proceeded far on this plan, before he found, to his great satis- 
faction, that the same characters would be comparatively few. After put- 
ting down, and learning all the syllables that he could think of, he would 
listen to speeches, and the conversation of strangers, and whenever a word oc- 
curred which had a part, or syllable in it, which he had not before thought of, he 
would bear it on bis mind until he had made acharacter for it. Inthis way 
he soon discovered ail the syllables in the language. In forming his charac- 
ters, he made some use of the English letters, as he found them in a 
spelling book, which he had in his possession. After commencing upon 
the last mentioned plan, I believe he completed his system in about a 
month. 

During the time he was occupied in inventing the alphabet, he was stren- 
uously opposed by all his friends and neighbors. He was frequently told 
that he was throwing away his time and labor, and that none but a de- 
lerious person, or an idiot, would do as he did. But this did not dis- 
courage him. He would listen to the expostulations of his friends, and 
then deliberately light his pipe, pull his spectacles over his eyes, and sit 
down to his work without attempting to vindicate his conduct. After com- 
pleting his system, he found much difficulty in persuading the people to 
learn it. Nor eould he succeed, until be went to the Arkansas and taught a 
few persons there, one of whom wrote a letter to some of his friends in that 
nation, and sent it by Mr Guess, who read it to the people. This letter 
excited much curiosity. Here was a talk in the Cherokee language, which 
had come all the way from the Arkansas, sealed up in paper, and yet it was 
very plain. This convinced many that Mr Guess’ mode of writing would 
be of some use. Several persons immediately determined to try to learn. 
They succeeded in a few Gays, and from this it quickly spread all over 
the nation, and the Cherokees (who, as a people, had always been ilfiter- 
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ate) were in the course of a few months, without school, or expense of time 
‘ar money, able to read and write in their own language. 





Curious Ancient Manoscarirpts.—M. Champollion, Jun. whois about to 
embark at Marsailles for Egypt, having inspected a valuable collection of 
ancient manuscripts in the possession of M. Sallier, an inhabitant of Aix, 
has discovered two rolls of papyrus relating the “History and Wars of the 
Reign of Sesostris the Great.’”’ These manuscripts are dated the ninth 
year of that Monarch’s reign. Sesostris Rhames, or the Great, according 
to the calculations of the German chronologists, lived in the time of Moses, 
and was the son, as is supposed, of the Pharoah who perished in the Red 
Sea while pursuing the Israelites. This remarkable document, which, after 
a lapse of more than three thousand years, M. Champoilion has discovered, 
as by a miracle, may contain details, the interest of which will be readily 
imagined, on some of the grandest incidents of Sacred History. On the 2d 
instant, the Academical Society of Aix received the report of M. Sallier, 
relative to this discovery. A third roll has also been found, treating either on 
astronomy or astrology, but more probably on both these sciences combined. 
it has not yet been opened; but it is hoped that it will throw some additional 
light upon the conceptions of the Heavenly system entertained by the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, the first people who devoted themselves to that 
study.—Paris paper. 





‘Tremprnaturs or TAB Eantu.—Professor Cordier of Paris has published 
a new theory on the Temperature and internal structure of the earth, which 
must be contemplated with interest by all who will give his reasonings a can- 
did hearing. According to this theory, our globe, with the exception of 
the external surface is a mighty mass of liquid fre. His essay on this subject 
has been translated and published by the Junior class of Amherst College. 
The following preface is prefixed to the work by Professor Hitchcock, a 
gentleman whose knowledge of Geology and Physical science entitle his re- 
marks to consideration. 

“ Having received from Professor Cordier his essays on the Tempera- 
ture of the Interior of the Farth, I put it into the hands of the Junior Class 
in this College, who were then attending my lectures in Geology. The 
class soon presented me with the following translation, which, according to 
my recommendation, they concluded to publish; and I cannot but believe 
that it will prove an acceptable present to men of science and intelligence 
in our country. The leading inference which the author deduces from 
his premises, is,that our globe, with the exception of an external cor- 
ering less than 130th part of its diameter in thickness, is a fluid mass of 
melted and ignited matter—a mighty abyss of liquid fire—is so striking an 
idea, that every man must feel a curiosity to learn what are the facts on 
which so able a philosopher bases his conclusions. Without avowing a set- 
tled beliefin so remarkable an inference, I may be permitted to observe 
that the particular branch of evidence examined in this Essay, viz, the ran- 
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id increase of temperature observed on descending into deep mines and 
excavations, establishes one of the most curious facts in modern science; 
and if we once admit the existence of internal heat and fluidity, so natural 
and fertile is the application to the explanation of the most difficult pheno- 
mena in geology and physical science, that an air of probability is thrown 
over the hypothesis, which will at least rescue it from the ridicule and con- 
tempt that have been cast upon so many fanciful theories of the earth in 
former days. EDWARD HITCHCOCK.” 
Amherst College, 1st Aug. 1828. 


Reins oy Taenes, (Ecypt.) -It is difficult-to describe the noble and stu- 
pendous ruins of Thebes. Beyond all others they give you the idea of a 
ruined, yet imperishable city ; so vast is their extent, that you wander a 
long time confused and perplexed, anc discover at every step some new 
object of interest. From the temple of Luxor to that of Karnac, the dis- 
tafice is a mile and a haif, and they were formerly connected by a long ave- 
nue of sphynxes, the mutilated remains of which, the heads being broken 
off the greater part, still line the whole path. Arrived at the end of this 
avenue, you come to a lofty gateway of granite, and quite isolated.— 
About fifty yards farther, you enter a temple of inferior dimensions, which 
Drouetti has been busy in excavating; you then advance into a spacious 
area, strewed with broken pillars, and surrounded with vast and lofty 
masses of ruin,—all parts of the greater temple: a little on your right is 
the magnificent portico of Karnac, the vivid remembrance of which will 
never leave him who has once gazed on it. Its numerous collonades of 
pillars, of gigantic form and height, are in excellent preservation, but with- 
out ornament; the ceiling and walls of the portico are gone; the ornament- 
ed platstone still connects one of the rows of pillars with a slender remain 
of the edifice attached to it. Passing hence, you wander amidst obelisks, 
porticos, and statues; the latter without grace or beauty, but of a most 
colossal kind. If you ascend one of the hills of rubbish, and look around, 
you see a gateway standing afar, conducting only to solitude,—and detach- 
ed and roofless pillars, while others lie broken at their feet, the busts of 
‘gigantic statues appearing above the earth, while the rest of the body 
is yet buried, or the head torn away. 





Keligious Juntelligence. 


ln filling this department of the Magazine, we have long since relin- 
quished the attempt of giving any thing like a summary of ali the Religious 
intelligence which is laid before us in the week'y and monthly Journals. So 
many facts are now reported from week to week respecting the progress of 
Christ’s kingdom, that it is impracticable for us to offer the reader even an 
abridgement of all that is going on. We must, then, continue to select such 
articles of intelligence as will be highly acceptable to those who view with 
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deep interest the spiritual wants of the destitute, and the rising gloriés of 
the church onearth. The following extract from the Christian Almanac for 
1829, affords a very general and brief view of the various means which the 
Lord is now using to disseminate the blessed gospel among all nations, and 
subdue the world to Himself. 

WHAT IS NOW GOING ON!!! 

Who, indeed, can witness what is now going on in the religious world, 
and not be excited to effort? When we reflect, that, forty years ago, al- 
though Paganisw reigned over three-fourths of the families of the earth, 
scarcely a single Bible wasscen, or the voice of a single Protestant Mis- 
sionary heard in all her wide domain; and that now, there are more than 
two thousand Missionaries and Assistants scattered over this vast territory, 
constantly employed in preaching and teaching frum the Book of Life, that 
their schools contain 170,000 pupils; and that already 300,000 of their hear. 
ers have renounced idolatry, of whom 25,000 have become members of 
Christian churches: —When we consider that Religious Tracts were scarcely 
heard of, thirty years ago; and that now, two Associations in Britain and 
America have sent one hundred and twenty millions of these little messen- 
gers into all parts of the world, while every year adds fifteen millions to the 
number:—when we reflect, that twenty years ago, only one in six young 
men in our colieges were preparing for the Ministry; and that now, through 
the influences of the Holy spirit on the Churches, and the divine: blessing 
on Education Societies, the proportion is one in three:—when we consider, 
that only fifteen years since Sabbath Schools were scarcely known in this 
country; and that now, one Society has under its care 260,000 children:— 
when we reficct, that only four yearsago, a few Christians in Monroe coun- 
ty, N. Y. resolved to supply every family in that district with a Bible; and 
that since that time a similar resolution has been adopted in districts em- 
bracing more than half of the population of the United States, in many of 
which the work is already dune: when we consider that although Imtempe- 
ranee rages to such an extent in the United States, that more than 50,000,- 
000 gallons of ardent spirits are consumed annually, a Society has neverthe- 
less been formed, within two years, on such principles and backed by sucha 
tide of public opinion and prudent zeal, that it has already given a serious 
check to the progress of this evil in some parts of our land:—when we con- 
sider, that although the Sabbath is profaned by the travelling of stages 
through all our principal towns, and by the passage of steam-boats, canal- 
boats, and other conveyances, along the lines of our most flourishing villa- 
ges, a band of devoted men have, within one year, resolved, in the spirit of 
Nehemiah, to build again the broken wall, and restore the fallen glory:— 
when we consider these things, we ask again, who, that calls himself a 
Christian, will not join with tis whole heart in the glorious enterprise of 
delivering the world from the thraldom of sin and Satan? and who that has 
faith but as a grain of mustard seed, does not see in the movements to 
which we have adverted, the approach of that day, ,redicted in Holy Writ 
when the “deserts shall rejoice and blossom as the rose,” when “the moun- 
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tain of the Lord’s house shall be established on the top of the mountains 
and all the nations shall flow into it,” when “the kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign 
forever and ever?” 







MINISTERS IN KENTUCKY. 


We learn with pleasure, from the Western Luminary, that the Presbyte- 
rian Education Society of Kentucky are laying out extensive plans of use- 
fulness, Their Committee, several months since, purchased a farm near 
Centre College at Danville, containing 111 acres, of which 63 are well tim- 
bered. To pay for it the Committee, as individuals, become responsible for 
$2000. Not long after, two gentlemen pledged themselves to pay this sum; 
and thus to establish two permanent Scholarships in the Society, The Com- 
mittee are now erecting substantial log buildings, to accommodate a stew- 
ard and his family and about 30 young men. They have received 8 benefi- 
ciaries, who have hitherto been boarded chiefly by the contributions 
of the citizens of Danville and the vicinity. They have received subscrip- 
tions for 24 scholarships. The two already mentioned are permanent; and 
22 are annual subscriptions of $60 each. Of these, 12 are given by as 
many individuals; 2 byDanville Church Session; 2 by Springfield Church; 2 
by Harrodsburgh and New Providence Churches; 3 by companies of 6 per- 
sons each; and one by a company of 9. A few annual and life members 
have also been obtained. The Committee appeal to the Churches for aid; 
and invite all the pious and indigent young men of Kentucky, who can bring 
the required recommendations, to repair to Danville to commence their 
studies. 
















ee 


WESTERN REVIVALS. 


lt gives us pleasure to state on the authority of the Luminary, that the 
work of the Lord which we have repeatedly mentioned, is still making pro- 
gress in the Western States. Cheering reports are heard from Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana and Missouri. In Hamilton county, Ohio, twenty-five per- 
sons were added to the church ata four day’s meeting held in August. In 
Mount Vernon, Ky. there was but one member of the Presbyterian Church 
six months ago ;—there is now in that place a Church consisting of fifty-four 
members. In Mercer county, fifty-three have recently professed to believe 
in Jesus Christ as their Saviour, and a still greater number are inquiring 
what they must do to be saved, being burdened with a sense of their guilt: 
Thirty-three have recently been added to the church planted in the wil- 
derness, in Crawfordsville, Indiana; and twenty-six to the church in Deca- 
tur. And at Ewingsville, Missouri, the Lord is also present by his spirit, re- 
conciling sinners to himself, and causing them to rejoice in him as their 
God and Saviour. 
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CHEROKEES, 
HAWEIS, 

‘The following account of a recent meeting at Haweis is copied from the 
Cherokee Phenix of June 4, The progress of religion at that station has 
been very uniformly encouraging. Something of the nature of a revival has 
existed ever since the church there was organized, and it is still in progress. 
Scarcely a communion season has passed without some addition to the 
church.— Miss. Her. 

At a sacramental meeting held on last Sabbath at Haweis, one of the mis- 
sionary stations of the American Board, we were gratified to see a large as- 
sembly of people, most of whom were, what are commonly called, full Che- 
rokees. A meeting of 150 or 200 persons is considered large in this coun- 
try, and it is so in truth, whea our scattered population is considered. Many 
had come from the distance of 10 and 20 milesto hear the word of God 
proclaimed to them. An interesting discourse was delivered by the Rev. 
Mr Chamberlain, a missionary at Wills Town. Immediately after sermon, 
ten came forward as candidates for the holy ordinance of baptism, who were 
accordingly baptized in the name of the Father, the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost. The sacrament of the Lord’s supper was then administered to about 
forty communicants, most of whom were members of the church at Haweis, 
some belonged to the Methodist Episcopal church, and we saw a few who 
were members of the Moravian church. It was a pleasing sight to behold 
professing christians, of different denominations, uniting in celebrating the 
dying love of their common Redeemer. At twi-light we attended a 
Cherokee meeting, conducted by Jolin Huss, (or Spirit) who is an uncom- 
monly interesting man. He understands his native language only. Llis ex- 
hortations are heard with pleasure, as they are always fraught with good 
sense andenergy. Asa speaker, he has perhaps few equals. His know- 
ledge of the bible we thought remarkable, considering his limited means of 
information, Heis now in the service of the American Board. 

We cannot but consider the church at Haweis in an interesting state.— 
God has evidently blessed it with hisown hands. Its increase has been 
gradual, and we trust it will continue to increase and have a happy influence 
on the surrounding people. It is now composed of thirty members, exclu- 
sive of the ten who were baptized. As respects those who are admitted 
into church-membership in this nation, it becomes us to speak ina very 
cautious manner, for it is not to be expected that all those who unite them- 
selves with the people of God, will continue steadfast to the end. It is 
therefore no wonder, particularly in this country, where the people are 
comparatively ignorant of the doctrines and duties enjoined in the religion of 
Jesus Christ, that some of those whe make public profession, should go 
hack tothe world. All that a minister of the gospel can do, before receiv- 
ing persons as churcl-members, is to use necessary and scriptural precau- 
tions, and to receive none but such as appeur to give evidence of a change 
of heart. We are buppy to say that such precautions have been used by 
the missionaries of the Board, 

Vou. xt. Wo. 10,.— October 1828. 70 
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CHICKASAWS 
MONROE, 


it was mentioned in the number ofthe Missionary Herald for February, tha! 
the mission among the Chickasaw Indians, formerly under the care of the 
Synodical Missionary Society of Georgia and South Carolina, had been 
transferred to the Board. Mention was also made of a pleasing attention to 
religious instruction, which had been for some time witnessed at Monroe, 
one of the stations in the Chickasaw nation. 

The church at that station was organized in June, 1823; and then consist- 
ed of members of the mission family, and one colored woman who was the 
first fruits of missionary labors there. From that time till the commence- 
ment of the present revival, the Lord had blessed the preaching of the Gos- 
pelin an encouraging manner, and 16 had been added to the church.— 
Since March, 1827, 42 more have been added, so that the church now con- 
sists of 58, exclusive of the mission family. 

The school at Monroe has been suspended nearly a year, because no suit- 
able person could be obtained to teach it. The schools at two of the other 
stations are scriously embarrassed for the want of regular and devoted 
teachers. ‘The station is in the most populous part of the nation, there be- 
ing according to the best estimate, more than 8000 souls within 10 miles of 
ihe mission family. Five-cighths of them are Chickasaws, and the remain- 
der colored people of African descent, with a few white men having Chicka- 
saw families. 

“The annexed account of the revival was recently received in a communi- 
cation from the Rey. Thomas C. Stuart, superintendent of the Chickasaw 
saw mission, and contains dates as late as July 5th, 

The season of refreshing with which ithath pleased the Lord to visit our 
church, commenced about the Ist of April, 1827. ‘he first Sabbath in that 
month being the time of our quarterly communion, brother Kingsbury and 
brother Gleason were with us, Having had a time of reviving at Mayhew, 
their hearts were warm in the good cause, and they seemed earnestly to de- 
sire that the Lord might here also display bis mighty power and grace in the 
conversion of sinners. During the meeting the spirit of God was evident- 
ly present in a peculiar manner, exciting inhis peuple a deep searching of 
heart, and a spirit of prayer for the prosperity of Zion. On the succeeding 
Sabbath, brother Byington was providentially with us, and preached once in 
English and once in Choctaw to crowded assemblies. 

A spirit of inquiry began now to be manifested by some who had been 
the most careless; and from this time it became evident that the Lord was 
in our midst. Asolemn stillness seemed to pervade the assemblies which met 
for the worship of God: our weekly prayer meetings, which had been for 
some time suspended, were again revived and crowded; and in a few days 
we were encouraged to appoint a meeting for anxious inquirers. At the 
first of these meetings, which were weekly, cight attended; at the next se- 
yenteen, and soon twenty and twenty-five, which was the average number 
through the summer. By the first of July the revival became general, the 
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whole country seemed to be waked up, and persons came 30 and 35 miles 
to inquire what these things meant. Some of the most hopeless stubborn 
sinners were the first subjects of the work. 

There was nothing very remarkable in the character of the revival. A 
solemn stillness marked itscourse: there was no noise, no excitement of ani- 
mal feeing: the deep sigh and silent groan might occasionally be heard, and 
a few cases of conviction were so pungent as to bring the subjects to sink 
down upon the ground and cry for mercy. ‘This, however, was not in the 
public assemblies, but in private interviews and secret places. 

Perhaps it should be noticed as a remarkable fact, that in almost all cases 
ef conviction, the individuals were*peculiarly concerned lest they should 
grieve away the Spirit, or settle upon a false foundation. A Gospel hope, 
‘a good hope through grace,’ was what all desired and earnestly sought for, 
and short of which they could not rest. The good work continued without 
any apparent abatement until the middle of the winter, when it seemed to 
decline for a few weeks; but since the opening of the spring, it has been 
gradually growing in interest, and at this time I rejoice to say, appearances 
are very encouraging. The season for another communion is close at hand: 
six new members have already been admitted. ‘Iwo of these are native 
young men of standing and influence: one of them is from the neighbor- 
hood of Martyn. We expect to admit two or three more on the approacli- 
ing occasion. Besides these, there are six or eight others who give hope 
ful evidence of a change of heart, but we think it prudent to defer them 
until another communion. 

Under date of July 8, Mr Stuart adds: 

The meeting above referred to has passed. We had a solemn time: about 
200 persons were present, and I believe God was inthe midst of them by 
his holy spirit, operating in a special manner upon their hearts, We have 
indubitable evidence that some deep impressions were made. One young 
man in particular a native, and a prominent character in the nation, was 
deeply wrought upon. 

The people of God in this place are much stirred up. The late season 
has been atime of refreshing to their souls. A spirit of earnest prayer 
seems to be poured out uponthem. A few of the young male converts in 
the neighborhood have resolved to meet together on every Tuesday eve- 
ning, to pray for the continuance and increase of the good work. 

Our need of a mecting-house is every day becoming more pressing.~ 
Our scbool house will not now contain the people. On the last occasion we 
had to occupy the forest. A convenient place in a beautiful grove of tim- 
ber, was prepared for the purpose. Our communion table was 45 feet long 
and well filled.— Wiss. Her. 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Extracts from letters of Messrs Thurston and Bingham, dated Kairua, 
(Hawaii,) Oct. 10, 1827, 

The past year has been one of uninterrupted prosperity in the prosecu- 
tion of our labors among the heathen. A knowledge of the word of God 
has increased, portions of Scripture have been translated, and schools have 
been multiplied. Opposition, at this place, has also nearly ceased. There 
are now about 100 schools in operation in the three districts of Hamakua, 
Kohala, and the northern balf of Kona, ail under our inspection. During 
an excursion for this purpose, thirty couple were united in marriage. The 
missionary was every where received with hospitality and kindness, On 
the Sabbath spent at Kohala, he preached morning and evening, to congre- 
gations of not less than 5,000 people. In the district above named, the 
Sabbath is observed by abstaining from all labor and diversions. The peo- 
ple assemble in their respective school-houses, and repeat the catechism, 
decalogue, and such hymns and texts of Scripture as they have committed 
to memory. The meetings are then concluded with prayer by the teacher, 

The precise number of scholars in the schools under our inspection, we 
have uot been able to ascertain, owing to a failure on the part of the teach- 
ers to make returns, but we should suppose there are no less than six 
thousand. 

Thus these islands have externally en braced Christianity, and are rapidly 
coming under the influence of its rules and sanctions. “You bave obtain- 
ed,” said Mr Young to us one day, ‘‘You have obtained in 3 years by the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, what I have labored in vain for more than 30 years to accom- 
plish.” Alluding to the usages of christian countries, which are now taking 
the place of their former practices, he said, “These are the very customs, 
which I have so often attempted to persuade the king and chiefs to adopt; 
I have set before them in the plainest manner the superior advantages of 
civilized over savage life, but could never gain their assent: the uniform 
reply of the king was, ‘Pela i Hawaii nei,’ ‘These are the customs of Hawaii,” 
but as soon as you bring them under the inflnence of the Gospel, you can 
mould them as you please.”’ It was observed to him, that no country since 
the promulgation of Christianity has become civilized, but through the 
preaching of the Gospel. He replied, that in his opinion the Gospel 
alone is able to save his people from extinction, for till the missionaries came, 
they were going to ruin as fast as possible. 

in the month of August last, the teachers under our jurisdiction were called 
to Kairua to receive instruction in reading and writing. The school con- 
sisted of 80 members. The rapid improvement made by the teachers fully 
evinces the utility of such a school, and it is our intention to establish a 
permanent one at this station so soon as a suitable house can be fitted up for 

the purpose, in which all the teachers under our care shall be instructed, 
from time to time, in those studies which may hereafter be introduced into 
the schools, 
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A writing-school has just been commenced at this village by governor 
Adams, cumposed principally of his own people, of which he is the patron 
and one of the teachers. 

The translation of the Scriptures has occupied the greatest share of our 
time, since we last wrote you. In connexion with Mr Ely of Kaavaroa, we 
have translated the Gospel by John, which we have twice revised, and it is 
now nearly ready for the press. 

Our congregations on the Sabbath consist of between two and three thou- 
sand, The weekly lecture on Wednesday is still continued, and is well at- 
tended. There are also three social meetings held during the week, which 
are frequented by the more serious part of the people. 





LIBERATION OF THE CONVERTED JEWS AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


ft is known to many of the readers of this work that several Jews at Con. 
stantinople have suffered severe persecution and imprisonment for their faith 
in Jesus Christ. The following extract of a letter from the Rev. H. D. 
Leeves, copied from the London Jewish Expositor, gives an account of the 
deliveranee of two converts who had long been suffering for the name of 
Christ. It will be read we doubt not, with unfeigned gratitude to him who 
overrules the devices of sinful men to accomplish his own wise and holy 
purposes. After promising more ample details ata future time, Mr Leeves 
adds— 

For the present, I will content myself with giving you the gratifying in- 
telligence, that I have received letters from Constantinople, announcing the 
deliverance of the two converts, and of the Armenian, their fellow sufferer, 
from prison. This hss been effected through the exertions of the Arme- 
nians, to whose care I had confided them on my departure, and who have 
been long and zealously laboring to effect this object. One of them thus 
writes to me: 

**On Thursday, March 15, at four o’clock in the evening, by order of his 
Majesty the Grand Seignior, the two poor Christian Jews and the Armenian, 
Bagtasar, were liberated from the Bagnio. Bagtasar went to his own house, 
and the two others were sent to our Patriarch, who received them with great 
pleasure, and with paternal affection. On Friday morning I had the honor 
of going to see them, and of clothing them in their new clothes with my 
own hands. I conider it asa favor of Almighty God to have seen and mi- 
nistered to the wants of these persons, and I thank him for that moment. 

“You will learn more at length from the Vertabet Joseph the circumstan. 
ces of the liberation of these now happy men. With how many trials has 
the good God proved them. His holy will be praised!” 

I must just add, that the unhappy backslider Peter still remained in pri- 
son, when the letters were sent off, Having professed himself to be again 
a Jew, the Armenians did not, and could not, interest themselves about him, 
Providence has very remarkably ordered this matter. May he be made 
sensible by this additional trial, of his guilt in denying his Saviour, and may 
grace and pardon be in store for him also ! 
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PROTESTANISM IN FRANCE. 
Notwithstanding the thoroughly Catholic sentiments of the French king, 
there appears to be at the present time, a remarkable degree of indulgence 
extended to his Protestant: subjects. The February number of the Ar. 
chives du Christianisme mentioned with exultation, that the religious affairs 
of the Protestants in that country had been committed to a Protestant, viz. 
the celebrated Baron de Cuvier. “ We expect from this measure,” says 

that respectable journal, “the most favorable consequences.” 

The April number of the same publication remarks, that the Minister of 
Public Instruction has appointed the worthy Baron to watch over the exe- 
cution of the laws and regulations relating to the principal Protestant 
Schools throughout the kingdom: and that in the execution of his trust, he 
addressed a Circular under date of February 28th, to the Presidents of the 

P Consistories, requesting them to communicate exact and detailed informa- 
tion of the actual state of the schools under their inspection. “ It is the 
intention of the government,” says the Circular, “to promote, by all pos- 
sible means, the progress of primary instruction.” 

Another fact of kindred import, is the “ wresting of the public schools 
[Catholic, we presume] from the hands of the Jesuits,” by a royal decree, 
as mentioned in our last. 

All these things, especially when viewed in connexion with the removal 
of the censorship from the public press, and the triumph of the liberal par- 
ty in the National Chambers, indicate a progress in correct principles and 
enlightened legislation, which is truly gratifying. 

France isa noble nation; and nothing is wanting to place her in an atti- 
tude which shall command the admiration of the world, but a continuance 
and increase of the liberal policy which seems now to pervade her Coun- 
cils.—WV. F. Obv. 



























RELIGION ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


At the late Anniversary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
Rey. R. W. Sibthrop stated that there is a considerable degree of real piety 
on thecontinent, There are a vast number, he said, (vast, compared with 
what some suppose in this country) of truly pious and excellent persons: 
and the number of these isincreasing. [tis important to observe, that those 
individuals who most readily concurred in promoting the circulation of the 
pure Scriptures were such as were most distinguished for true piety,— 
These felt most deeply the importance of our object; these entered most 
fully into the propriety of those principles which now regulate the labors of 
our Society. I could not but experience a peculiar pleasure when at Wit- 
temburg, the town where Luther dwelt and the chief scene of his labors 
where lie Luther’s bones on one side of the church in which I worshipped, 
and Melancthon’s on the other; where Luther’s statue graces that market- 
place, and that spot on which he commenced the Reformation by burning 
the Bull of the Pope, in whose street is seen the house yet standing, on 
which is written “ Here lived and died Melancthon.”” J} found in the very 
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convent which Luther inhabited, (and where yet remains his room, with the 
very table, chair, and stove he used,) treading the court he trod, looking 
out of the windows he so often looked through, going in and out through 
the same gateway he so often passed through, an excellent minister, par- 
taking of Luther’s spirit because he knows Luther’s God, and entering cor- 
dially into Luther’s zeal for the universal circulation of the Holy Scriptures. 





A SCENE IN IRELAND. 

At the late anniversary of the Baptist Irish Society, the venerable Dr. 
Rippon, minister of Carter Lane Borough, London, who has held his post as 
a watchman in Israel for more than 54 years, or longer than any other bap- 
tist minister in England, spoke as follows: 

If it were necessary, I could lead you back to Ireland thirty years since. 
Myself and Mr Birt, sen. were the two first Baptists who visited that coun- 
try. The first sermon I preached was at St. Mary’s. Mr Hutton said to me, 
“we will go and preach in the villages:” Ireplied, “lam very little accus- 
tomed to village preaching, but I will do what you direct.” Fourteen or 
fifteen friends took me beneath their wings to Leixlip; we went there to 
preach, and that blessed man; Henry Hutton, and another person, went 
through the streets to find a place where we could stand. Before we com- 
menced, I retired with a blessed minister of the Moravian church, and with 
Mr Wilson, of the parish church, and we shut up ourselves in an assembly 
room, and we knelt down and endeavored to pour out cur souls to God:«— 
After we had conciuded, we went to the door steps of a gentleman, and com- 
menced by singing a hymn; the people immediately flocked down in an in- 
timating attitude, but the persons who accompanied us from Dublin, form- 
eda barrier, and preserved usfrom injury. The master of the inn came 
with his wife, and took their stand very near the place where we stood.— 
The text upon which I preached was, “ This man receiveth sinners.” Ne: 
ther before or since, did I ever attempt to describe the crucifixion literally 
The sermon produced a great effect, and I saw the tears trickle down the 
cheeks of the landlord and landlady. I mentioned this as one of the pecu- 
liar circumstances in my history. After the services were concluded, Iask- 
ed the assembly if they were desirous to hear the same truths made known 
on the fo'lowing Sabbath day; if so, 1 could provide one or two ministers 
to address them. The people replied in the affirmative; the work went on, 
and I would tell you, with cheerful gratitude to God, that at that time twelve 
months they sent me a letter to say, they had built a little meeting-house, 
and would be glad if I could go over aid open it. Circumstances transpi- 
red to prevent my compliance with this request, and I said to my friend, 
Mr 8. Hill, (who never had been in Ircland,) “duty requires you to go:?—~- 
* God sparing me, (he replied) Iwill go.’ He went and opened the meeting, 
The events which are now taking place io that country are truly gratifying; 
the finger of God has beea there, and the same grace and merey which has 
hitherto attended tie society, I hope, will continue from year to year, until 
the Jews are called in with the fulness of the Gentiles. While I stand here. 
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Tcan hardly help saying “Hallelujah, Hallelujah to God and the Lamb!’ 
But what an Hallelujah will be sung when the great outpouring of the Spi- 
zit takes place. I think many people take a wrong view of the term prose- 
lytism, I remember Rowland Hill was once speaking upon this subject, 
and he said, “IT do not want you to change your religion, but I want religion 
\o change you.” That is all the proselytism this society wishes to effect.— 
M. Y. Observer, 






ORDINATIONS. 

July 24, the Rev. Benjamin C. Taylor was installed, by the Classis of 
Bergen, as Pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church at Bergen, N. J. Ser- 
mon by the Rev. Mr Ogilvie, of Monteville, from 1 Cor. iv, 10.—Aug. 3, the 
Rev. Gustavus Abee! was installed, by the same Classis, as Pastor of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church at Belville, N. J. Sermon by Mr Ogilvie. 

In Winslow, Me. August 28, Rev. William May, as Pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church in that place. 

Ordained, at M’Donough, S. C. by the Hopewell Presbytery, Rev. Messrs 
Ilarrison and Patterson, as Evangelists. Sermon by Rev. Mr Moderwell, 
from Acts xxiv, 25. 

‘Sept. 17, the Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D. late President of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, was installed as Pastor uf the second Church and Society in Portland, 
Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Beecher. 

Sept. 10, the Rgyv. Ichabod S. Spencer, was ordained at Northampton 
flass. as Colleague Pastor of the ist Congregational Church and Society, 
with the Rey. Mr Williams who was ordained in June 1778. Sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. M‘Auley of New York. 

Sept. 18, the Rev. Moses Lawyer was installed Pastor of the second 
Church and Society in Scarborough, Me. Sermon by Rev. Mr Fitz, of Ips- 
wich, Mass. 

Sept. 3, the Rev. David Turner, jr. was installed Pastor of the Church 
just organized at New Vineyard, Me. Sermon by Rev. Mr Rogers, of Far- 
mnington. 

The Rev. Gordon Hayes was ordained at Cambridge July 30th, by the 
Presbytery of Troy, N. Y. and installed Pastor of the First United Presby- 
terian Congregation of that place. Rev. Amos Savage, jr. preached the ser- 
mon from Romans xiv, 8. 

The Rev. Amasa A. Hayes was ordained by the Londonderry Presbyte- 
ry, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church and Society in Londonderry, June 
26th. Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D. preached the sermon. 

On Wednesday, the 15th instant, the Rev. Henry Benedict, was installed 
as Pastor of the Congregational Church and Society, of Norwalk. Sermon 
by Rev. Dr. M‘Auley, of New York.—Right hand of Fellowship, by all the 
Ministers present. 
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If Tass, ti, 15.--Because God hath from the beginning chosen you to salvation 
through sanctification of the Spirit, aud belief of the truth, 


Havine examined all the passages in which the three words oc- 
cur, which relate to the doctrine of election, we will close the sub- 
ject with a few remarks. 

1. If we were so disposed we cannot erase these words, and 
others of similar import from the Bible. They are employed, by 
the inspired writers, to teach us a part, and a very important part, 
of that truth received from the Holy Spirit. It is, therefore, our 
duty, our wisdom and our interest to ascertain, as near as possible, 
the very doctrine, the very ideas, which the Spirit intended to con- 
vey to our mind by the use of these words. One of them signifies 
to choose, to elect one or more froma greaternumber, The person, 
or persons, thus chosen are called the elected, or the elect. The 
last of the three words which have been examined, expresses the 
election itself, and sometimes those who are elected, as Rom. xi, 7. 
The choice is always made to answer some important purpose; for 
there is no sense in a choice supposed to be made without some de- 
sign to be answered by it. ‘This purpose, as we have seen, is gen- 
erally mentioned; when it is not, however, it may be easily ascer- 
tained from the context, and from other similar passages. The 
choice is always made by an agent or agents, whose design it is 
which is to be accomplished by those who are chosen. ‘The elec- 
tion is sometimes made by men; as in the case of the seven Dea- 
cons, and the Messengers to the church at Antioch. When Christ, 
or God is the author of this choice, it is always for the accomplish- 
ment of some part of the great scheme of man’s redemption. 
Sometimes the purpose to be answered is subordinate to some ulte- 
rior and more important part ofthe great plan. Thus the Hebrews 
were elected to be the peculiar people of God; but this was in 
subserviency, as a preparatory measure, to the introduction of the 
gospel. Peter was chosen to preach to the Gentiles, to promote 
their salvation. In some instances the choice has no necessary con- 
nexion with the final salvation of those who are chosen. Judas 
was elected to be an apostle, by the Saviour himself, though he ne- 
ver was a pious man, and went to his own place. The election of 
the Jews to be the peculiar people of God, did not imply the piety 
of the whole nation, nor even of a majority ofthem. The purpose, 
for which this election was made, was not inconsistent with piety ; 
but their piety and their salvation were the result of a different 
election. For we think it a truth as plainly taught as any other, 
that, in some instances, the special purpose for which this election 
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is made is, the final salvation of those who are chosen, including all 
the means and all the qualifications necessary to this salvation. 
This doctrine, we think, is plainly and designedly taught in the fol- 
lowing passages: Eph. i, 4. Rom. viii, 33; x1, 7. 1 Pet. i, 2. 
1 Thes. i, 4. 2 Thes. ii, 13.  Alsoin the following, though some 
may think less clearly; Mat. xx, 16; xxii, 14; xxiv, 22. Mark xiii, 20. 
The same doctrine ts taught with equal plainness, in other passages, 
where neither of the words, now under consideration, occur. 

The only question here is; are they elected to eternal salvation, 
because they receive the gospel, believe in Jesus Christ, and re- 
pent of their sins; or, do they receive the gospel, believe and re- 
pent, because they are elected, and as the consequence of this elec- 
tion? The latter, we believe, is the truth. Take the case of a 
single individual; of Paul, for instance, who is one of the elect. 
Moved by the spirit of inspiration, he assures us that he was chosen 
before the foundation of the world; that is, from all eternity. It 
cannot, therefore, be supposed that his election did not take place 
until after he believed and repented. Ifhe was elected on account 
of his faith, it must have been, because it was foreknown that he 
would believe and repent. The language of God, respecting the 
case, would be this; ‘I foresee that this man, Saul of Tarsus, after 
years of the most daring wickedness, will as certainly repent as if 
he was now in existence, and now a penitent; therefore, for this 
reason, and for this alone, I elect bim to eternal life; if there was 
not an absolute certainty that he will repent, | would not elect 
him.” For it is evident that if his repentance is uncertain, or con- 
tingent, his election will also be uncertain, in the same degree. 
His election will not be absolutely certain, while his repentance, 
on which his election depends, is uncertain. But his election is an 
act of God; and was either performed before the foundation of the 
world, or it was not. If it was not, then Paul’s declaration is not 
true; but if it was performed, then his repentance was absolutely 
certain before the beginning of time, even from all eternity. 

Another inquiry is worthy of attention: Will Paul repent of him- 
self, without the special agency of the spirit? There is no truth 
more clearly taughtin the Bible, nor more fully confirmed and illus- 
trated from experience and observation, than that the heart of man 
is so totally depraved, so utterly opposed to the spirituality and pu- 
rity of the gospel, that the offers of mercy will meet the most de- 
cided rejection, while that heart is not influenced by divine grace. 
To suppose any thing else of the sinner, while left to himself, is to 
suppose that he does not need the gospel. - If Paul had been left to 
himself, would he ever have believed? We think it equal to demon- 
stration that he would not. And what is true of Paul, is, in this 
respect, equally true of every child of Adam. Faith is the gift 
and the work of God: Eph. ii, 8. Col. ii, 12. 2 Thes.i, 11. Re- 
pentance is the gift of the exalted Saviour; Acts v, 31. If then it 
Was certain, before the foundation of the world that Paul would re- | 
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pent and believe, it was equally certain that God would bestow on 
him these gifts, and perform in him this work; and equally certain 
that God did choose him to receive these gifts, and to be the sub- 
ject of this work. His election, therefore, does not depend on his 
faith and repentance; for he never would believe without the spe- 
cial agency of the spirit: but his faith and repentance are the cer- 
tain consequences of his election. If God bestows these gifts and 
performs this work, it will not be by chance, or at random; but with 
design. This design is the purpose of God, according to which all 
believers in Christ shall finally be saved. This is the view of the 
subject, if we are not mistaken, which Paul himself has given. 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath 
blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in Christ. 
Here are the gifts bestowed, of which faith and repentance are the 
most important. They are given, not at random, but according to 
design, to a choice of those who are to receive them, deliberately 
made. According ashe hath chosen us in him before the foundation 
of the world,--the purpose for which this election is made, is then 
distinctly stated; that we should be holy and without blame before him 
in love. Not because we were holy; but, as M*Knight and Thomp- 
sun both render it, that we might be holy; that we might be brought 
to the exercise of faith and repentance. The phraseology denotes 
the connexion and dependence of cause and effect. He hath cho- 
sen us that this effect might result from the choice. The same lan- 
guage both in the original and in the common version, occurs in 
James i, 18. Of his own will begat he us with te word of truth, 
that we should be a kind of first fruits of his creatures: Not, because 
we were akind of fruits; but that we might be such. Eternal sal- 
vation will be the consequence of their holiness; and their holiness 
will be the consequence of their election in Christ; and the whole 
will be to the praise of the glory of his grace. What is true of Paul 
and the Ephesians, is equally true of all, in every age, who are born 
of God; they have all been chosen in Christ. According to this choice 
they have been united to Christ by faith, pardoned for his sake, 
adopted into the family of heaven, and shall finally enter into the 
joy of their Lord. 

2. But it is alleged that there are difficulties connected with this 
doctrine. We admit that there are; but they are not insuperable. 
How, it is asked, can the purpose of God in election, be carried into 
complete effect without destroying or suspending the free agency, 
and of course, the accountability of man? We cannot tell how; and 
yet we believe it is done, by the wisdom and power of God, in per- 
fect consistency with the free agency of man. That which is in- 
comprehensible, if it be indeed revealed, presents no insuperable 
difficulty to our faith. There is something, connected with all the 
operations of divine power, which is incomprehensible to us. Those 
who allege that the doctrine of election, as we understand it, should 
be rejected on account of this difficulty, believe assuredly that, it is 
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God, by his spirit, who converts the sinner, enlightens the mind 
and purifies the heart of the believer, without destroying free agen- 
cy or accountability, in accomplishing this work. On this part of 
the subject, our belief and theirs is precisely the same. We both 
believe that conversion, with all the preparatory work of conviction 
for sin; that the christian’s subsequent progress in holiness, is the 
special work of the spirit. We both believe that, in accomplishing 
this work, the Divine Agent, instead of destroying or suspending the 
free agency of the sinner, excites to the most vigorous action all the 
faculties and powers of the mind, which constitute a free agent. 
The only difference is this; we believe that those whom the spirit 
regenerates were designated, were chosen for this purpose, before 
the foundation of the world; that this whole work, from first to last, 
is according to a design, deliberately formed and existing in the di- 
vine mind, before the work commenced. ‘The whole work which 
these brethren believe is accomplished by the spirit, we believe ts 
accomplished according to this design. They are, therefore, as 
much concerned with the difficulty, now under consideration, as we 
are. If, according to their views, the work of the spirit does not 
suspend free agency, neither does it according to ours: for on this 
subject, our views are the same. They believe that the spirit con- 
vinces of sin, regenerates the soul, and purifies the heart; we be- 
lieve that he is an intelligent agent and acts according to design and 
not at random, and that he intended before hand to perform this same 
work. We cannot say, because we do not know, whether they be- 
lieve that the spirit works with, or without an intention or design; 
if they believe that the spirit regenerates the heart without an ‘in- 
tention to do so, we do not know how they dispose of bis wisdom 
and intelligence; if with an intention, we do not know when they 
believe that intention was formed; whether a moment, an hour, a 
day, or acentury before the work iscommenced. We believe this 
intention existed before the beginning of time, and that it is what the 
Apostle calls, the purpose of God according to election. This pur- 
pose of election is the rule according to which the operations of 
the spirit are directed, in performing his work; and that in no other 
way does this purpose influence the mind in w hich this work is ac- 
complished. 

These brethren pray earnestly that God would convert sinners; 
sinners who hear the gospel, enjoy its privileges; and often attend 
its ordinances. In this prayer we cordially unite with them. If 
they offer it with the understanding, as well as with the spirit, it is 
in perfect accordance with our views of election. It implies that 
God alone is the author of conversion; otherwise it would not be so 
especially directed to him. It implies the belief that God is able 
to accomplish this work; otherwise it were vain to offer the prayer 
to him. {t implies that God is not bound to grant the petition; that 
ifit is answered, it will be the bestowment of a favor, not the pay- 
nent of a debt, an act »f mercy not of justice, it is a request, not a 
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demand that is presented. It implies, therefore, that if the prayer 
is answered, it will be acknowledged as a favor; if it be not answer- 
ed, there will be no cause of complaint. ‘This prayer is offered, as 
allprayer ought to be, with entire submission to the will of God. 
Such was the prayer of Christ, in a very interesting case: not my 
will, but thine be done. The meaning of the prayer is; if it be thy 
holy will; if it be according to thy good pleasure. Now, those who 
offer this prayer do not believe that they are asking God to do that 
which is inconsistent with the free agency of man, or that will, in 
the least, affect his accountability. ‘Chey believe that God can op- 
erate on the mind with such decisive effect as to convert the soul, 
to change the will, to new model the whole moral character, con- 
sistently with free agency and accountability. 

Bat farther; if this prayer is taken as a correct exposition of their 
faith, they believe, as we do, in the doctrine of election; though 
they do not employ this word in expressing their views. For the 
sake of illustration, let it be supposed that there are fifty persons 
in an unregenerate state attending public worship. The preacher 
prays that God would convert every one of them, and that he would 
doit now. He offers, in the name of God, and through a crucified 
Saviour, with equal earnestness, life and salvation to each one of 
them. He believes that God is able to convert the whole of them. 
Ten of these are converted. This is considered asa distinguishing 
favor, and excites the liveliest emotions of gratitude. But forty are 
left in their unregenerate state; left, not according to the will of the 
preacher; for he prayed for these forty, with equal earnestness, as 
forthe ten. Had he possessed the converting power, these forty 
would have been the subjects of this change, as well as the ten. 
In accounting for this difference, there is no way but by cherishing 
the devout spirit, and using the language of the Saviour; even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight. ‘The preacher may say; 
My will, my desire is expressed in the prayers which I have offered 
up; | learn the will of God from the event; ten are born of the Spirit, 
forty are left. Many are called, but few chosen. 

These ten were not better by nature than the forty: perhaps some 
of them were more notorious for wickedness, and in human view, 
more hopeless than those who were left. Had these been left to 
themselves, they would as certainly have rejected the offered mer- 
cy as the others. These are laid ander infinite obligations to the 
mercy of God; the others are left without the shadow of excuse; 
the blessings of the gospel were sincerely offered to them, and they 

night have accepted of these blessings if they would; for God had 
passed no decree to prevent this acceptance. These ten are given 
to the preacher, in answer to prayer, as seals to his ministry, to 
encourage his hope, to rejoice his heart; the others are left to ex- 
cile his compassion; to exercise his patience, and to call forth, still 
longer, bis persevering prayer. Who makes this difference? Not 
the preacher; for his preaching and prayers are alike for all, and to 
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all: not the subjects of this change; for they were as decidedly op- 
posed to the gospel by nature as the others. But it is God, who, 
while he leaves all without excuse, bestows his unmeritted favors 
according to his good pleasure, which he hath purposed in himself. 
As no man shall glory in his presence; so no man, on account of in- 
justice, shall have cause of complaint. 

3. How is this election to be known, either to the elect them- 
selves, or to others? We answer; by faith in Christ, and obedience 
to the gospel; by holiness of heart and life. Paul mentions that, 
himself, Sylvanus, and Timothy knew the election of the church 
of the Thessalonians; and he accompanies this declaration with a 
statement of the evidences on which his belief was founded. These 
were, their work of faith, their labor of love, their patience of hope; 
and that when the gospel came to them, it came not in word only, 
but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance: 1 
Thes. i, 1--6. Also in 2 Thes. ii, 13, Paul uses this language; 
But we are bound to give thanks always to God for you, brethren belov- 
ed of the Lord, because God hath from the beginning chosen you to 
salvation, through sanctification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth. 
His obligation to be thankful rested on their being chosen to salva- 
tion. But unless he knew their election, he could not feel this obli- 
gation, nor offer this grateful acknowledgment. He knew that it 
they were chosen, it was that they might be holy; their holiness, 
therefore, was satisfactory proof to him of their election. 

The evidence, therefore, on which we may believe that others 
are elected to life, is precisely that on which we may believe that 
ihey are christians. If they are elected, it is that they may be de- 
livered from the guilt and dominion of sin; that their heart and their 
life may be conformed to the will of God. Paul, as he informs us, 
was chosen before the foundation of the world; yet this was not 
known, except to God, until it was said of him, in truth; behold he 
prayeth; until he was actually heard preaching the faith which once 
he destroyed. 

No person has, or can have reason to believe that he is one of the 
elect, who has not reason to believe that he isa christian. In pro- 
portion as his faith is practical, as the love of God is shed abroad 
in his heart and leads him to cheerful and aniform obedience, as his 
repentance issues in greater watchfulness and more earnest desires 
to’ be delivered from sin; in the same proportion he has reason to 
believe, and rejoice in the belief, that he is a christian, of course, 
one of the elect. But if his heart is cold and dead, and no devout 
and spiritual affections stir bis spirit within him; if his life is at va- 
riance with the precepts of the gospel; though he may profess the 
religion of Christ, and stand high in the estimation of men; yet he 
has no reason to believe that he is one of the elect, because he has 
no scriptural reason to believe that he is a christian. It is danger- 
ous in the extreme for a man to rest his hope of salvation on the 
professed belief of his election, unless this belief is supported by 
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satisfactory evidence of piety. He, who claims to be received and 
treated as achristian merely because he supposes himself to be one 
of the chosen of God, deserves to be viewed and treated as he does, 
who says he has faith, but has not works. 

4. But what effects may be expected from this doctrine; what is 
its tendency, in those who correctly understand and believe it? In 
those, we say, who understand and believe it; for it were absurd to 
look for its effects in those who either do not understand, or do not 
believe it. Nonecan believe that they belong to the elect who do 
not exercise repentance towards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. In all such, the powerful and uniform tendency of this doc- 
trine is, to promote holiness. For the christian to believe that he 
is one of the elect, is to believe that God intended, before the 
foundation of the world, to bestow on him the gift of eternal life; 
to save him from the everlasting anguish of the second death, and 
raise him to the joys of heaven. ‘This cannot but excite in his heart 
the liveliest gratitude, the most ardent love, and the purest joy. 
That such is the tendency of this doctrine is evident from scripture. 
Eph. i, 4. According as he huth chosen us in him, before the founda- 
tion of the world, that we should be holy and without blame before him 
in love. This language not only expresses the end which God had 
in view in making the choice, but it also contains the motives which 
become effectual, through the spirit, in producing holiness of heart, 
and a life of sincere obedience, flowing from love. We love bine, 
because he first loved us. No greater exhibition of divine love can 
be given than is furnished in this design of mercy, and in calling 
him, by his spirit and his truth, from the kingdom of darkness into 
the kingdom of his dear Son. That christian spirit which charac- 
terizes every child of God is promoted by this doctrine. Col. iii, 12. 
Put on therefore, holy and beloved, as the elect of God, bowels of mer- 
cies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering, §-c. that 
ig, as your election i is now made known to yourselves md others 
by your faith and repentance, or, because you are the elect of God, 
therefore, cherish all those heavenly tempers and dispositions 
which correspond with your high and holy calling. Such is the 
use which the Apostle makes of this doctrine; he derives from it 
powerful arguments to enforce on them their duty. From this he 
derived encouragement to pray for them, that they might be fruit- 
ful t in every good work, and increase in the knowledge of God. Mo- 
tives to perseverance are derived from this doctrine; 2 Thes. ii, 15 
— because God hath from the beginning chosen you to solaation, heen gh 
sanctification of the spirit, ond belief of the truth; —Therefore breth- 
ren stand fast; be steadfast, immoveable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, for as much as ye know that your labor ts on in vain in 
the Lord. ‘The husbandman endures all the toils of his-laborious 
occupation from no greater motive than the probability of success; 
how much more cheerful and vigorous would be his efforts, if this 
probability was increased into certainty? > The physician prescribes 
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for his patieut with but the probability of success; would he be less 
attentive if he had the assurance that his prescriptions would be 
the means of restoring health? ‘This doctrine furnishes the chris- 
tian not only with the probability, but with the blessed assurance 
that, his labor is not in vain. If God be for him, who can be against 
him? He who hath begun a good work in hiin,—and begun it, too, 
according to an eternal purpose,—will carry it on till the day of Je- 
sus Christ. The man who refers to this doctrine as authorising the 
hope of salvation, while he is deliberately living in sin, publishes a 
libel on the gospel, proclaims his own ignorance of the plan of re- 
demption, and exposes himself to the doom of those who pervert 
thetruth. ‘The fact is, that no unregenerate man can understand 
this doctrine, of course, he cannot believe it. For the natural man 
recerveth not the things of the Spirit of God: for they are fooltshness 
unto him: neither can he know them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned, If he has no spiritual discernment of this doctrine, if he 
does not know it, if he does not receive it, it is, therefore, impossible 
that it can have any influence on his mind. No cause can produce 
it effecis where it does not exist, and where it does not operate. 
He may speak of it, as a blind man does of colors, without ideas, 
and without meaning We repeat, this doctrine can have no influ- 
ence on the mind of an unregenerate man; on the mind of the re- 
generate, its influence is consoling, strengthening, animating, and 
thus powerfully conducive to holiness. 

To the following extract we give our cordial assent; and withit, will 
close these remarks. *'As the godly consideration of Predestination, 
and our election in Christ, is full of sweet, pleasant, and unspeaka- 
ble comfort to godly persons, and such as feel in themselves the 
workings of the spirit of Christ, mortifying the works of the flesh, 
and their earthly members, and in drawing up their mind to 
high and heavenly things; as well because it doth greatly establish 
and confirm their faith of eternal salvation, to be enjoyed through 
Christ, as because it doth fervently kindle their love towards God: 
So, for curious and carnal persons, lacking the spirit of Christ, to 
have continually before their eyes the sentence of God’s Predes- 
tination, is a most dangerous downfal, whereby the devil doth 
thrust them either into desperation, or into wretchedness no less 
perilous than desperation.” HERMEN. 
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ON MYSTERY.—Br Mars Horxins, A. M. 


We may well suppose that the first feeling of Adam was a feeling 
of mystery. With the conviction, elementary in every mind, that 
there can be no effect without a cause; with the consciousness of 
his own inexplicable being ; creation in its original brightness, burst- 
ing at once upon his view, and indicating itself through all his sen- 
ses, he must have felt that mystery enveloped himself and all that 
he beheld. Accordingly, 


** As new waked from soundest sleep,” said he, 
‘* Soft on the flowery bank I found me laid, 
Straight toward heaven my wandering eyes I turned, 
And gazed awhile the ample sky. 
Thou Sun, said I, fair light, 
And thou, enlightened earth, so fresh and gay. 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 
Tell if ye saw, how came I thus, how here.” 


That was asublime moment !—Such an one as none of his des- 
cendants, under the deadening influence of the familiarity attendant 
on gradual perception, can ever enjoy. But his descendants have 
shared largely of the emotion; and who of us, as we too have 
gazed on the bright earth, and the ample sky, has not found him- 
self insensibly falling into this original feeling, and one bewildering 
sense of the mystery of being and its phenomena, engross his soul? 
But it is not only in these moments of higher and intenser feeling 
that it arises; life is full of it, and toa thoughtful mind it is constant- 
ly springing up. : 

The philosophy of our emotions consisis-in a knowledge of the 
occasions on which they arise: and as the exertion of great power 
is essential to the sublime, and slight incongruities to the ridiculous, 
so there must be somewhat in mysterious facts which render them 
mysterious. To ascertain what this is, and how far mystery can be 
solved, will be the objects of the present inquiry. Some remarks 
will also be made on the nature, extent, and practical bearing of 
the emotion. 

I shall first speak of the mystery of particular facts, and of the 
solution which it is ordinarily supposed to admit; and then of the 
mystery of general laws. ‘To discover the true foundation of this 
emotion, it is necessary to distinguish it from ignorance with which 
it is often confounded. Mystery does indeed imply ignorance, and 
in the removal of both, the principle of curiosity is involved; but 
there may be ignorance without mystery. In an ignorance of any 
disconnected fact, or class of facts, as of topography, or chronology, 
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there is, and can be nomystery. One may be ignorant of the year 
in which the battle of Actium was fought, and unable to ascertain 
it; but it is simple ignorance, there is no mystery about it; it may 
have happened, and no reason can be given why it should not have 
happened, in one year as well as another. One may be ignorant 
whether Actium was in Europe or in Asia; but he has only to con- 
sult authorities, and his curiosity is satisied, but no mystery is 
solved. 

Further, though there be a connexion between facts, yet, if the 
rule by which their cause operates be entirely unknown, there can 
be no mystery. This is the casein the blowing of winds; and for 
the most part in human conduct; which last, however, is so much 
governed by known principles, that it may become mysterious when 
conduct runs greatly counter to its ordinary course. 

I am now prepared to observe, first, that those events are mys- 
terious which apparently conflict with a general law previously 
known, or with a theory, which, as a ground of reference, is 
equivalent to a general law, or in other words, that mystery lies in 
the apparent contradiction between particular facts and general 
principles, where we conceive that there ought to be agreement; 
and second, that the only solution of which mystery admits, is a dis- 
covery of the manner in which the mysterious fact conforms to the 
general law. These positions | proceed to illustrate. 

For these facts which can be referred to a general law, a rea- 
son can be given, and they are not generally deemed mysterious. 
If we inquire the cause of sound, we are referred to vibrations, 
and our inquiry ts satisfied. It is a general law that vibrations pro- 
dnce sound. Ifwe inquire why heavy bodies descend, we are, in 
the same manner, satisfied by a reference to gravitation. But let 
a fact conflict with the general law—let vibration come to an organ 
seemingly perfect, and no sound be produced—let a stone, thrown 
jnto the air, be suspended, and there is a mystery at once; there, 
curiosity and wonder are blended together, and these form mystery, 
as expectation and desire form hope. 

But to mention instances which actually occur. We are inform- 
ed that the north star ‘has no actual motion; we observe that it has 
no apparent motion; but since the earth moves, this fact is myste- _ 
rious, till we learn the effect of distance in destroying parallax; 
then the mystery vanishes. On first learning the tendency of all 
matter to all matter, the ascent of smoke and light bodies is an ap- 
parent exception, and a mystery to him who is unacquainted with 
the weight of the atmosphere; but when this fact is known, the 
mystery is solved, and the general law confirmed. Again: a pendu- 
lum of agiven length vibrates seconds at the equator. It is found 
that a longer one is required at the poles. This is a mystery till 
it is discovered that the earth is a spheroid, flattened at the poles, 
and then the mystery issolyed. Such apparent exceptions to gen- 
‘eral laws are the mysteries which nature presents, and which it is 
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the business and delight of philosophers thus to solve by shewing 
their conformity to the general law. 

In the origin and growth of a new science, the general principle 
is the same, though somewhat modified. Suppose we have hither- 
to known of motion only as communicated by impulse and gravita- 
tion—by accident a magnet is applied to a piece of iron, and the 
ironapproaches it. Itis mysterious. Experiments are performed, 
and a bar of iron magnetized and balanced on a pivot, is found to 
point invariably north and south. This is another mystery. 
These facts are published, and philosophers over the world are 
in commotion. Experiments, dissertations, and treatises succeed, 
till the facts are all ascertained, a science formed, and a name given 
to it—and now, if we are asked why the iron approaches the mag- 
net, we say that it is by the influence of magnetism, and the mystery 
is solved. This sketch applies with perfect truth to the formation 
and growth of every physical science. If the facts can be reduced 
to no order, as was long the case in astronomy, no science is formed, 
and philosophers continue to observe, form theories, and make ex- 
periments till they affect it. If they succeed in some measure, as 
in electricity, but many facts still remain anomalous, the science is 
imperfect. If no anomalous fact remain, as in astronomy, the sci- 
ence is perfect. What the facts are, and the manner in which they 
conform to the general law, is all philosophy can know, all it can 
teach. This physical science is but a history of facts which take 
place in a certain determinate order, and differs from other history 
in nothing but the assurance which it brings with it, that in this, past 
and future experience will invariably accord. 

In theology and morals, our theory, or the obvious dictates of 
the understanding, are in place of the general law; and facts that 
conflict with these are mysterious. 

Our whole nature leads us to the conclusion, that the object of 
God in his creation and government, must be happiness. The ex- 
tent to which evil and misery prevail isa mystery. When we shall 
see the bearing of ali this on the general and greatest good, then 
will this mystery be “finished.” Our practical feelings tell us that 
we are free and accountable agents; but the possibility of this is to 
some minds a mystery. Upon them the conviction of the contrary 
comes with all the force of a demonstration, drives out the belief if 
not the sense of guilt—beats down the natural sense of things— 


destroys the force of motives, and in the fierce struggle of feeling - 


and conviction, prostrates the best powers of the man. This mys- 
tery would be solved by a knowledge of the manner in which mo- 
tives act uponus. Of this kind are most of the mysteries mention- 
edin the Scriptures. ‘‘ That you may understand,” says St. Paul, 
‘* my knowledge in the mystery of Christ, that the Gentiles should 
be fellow-heirs and partakers of the promise.”” To a Jew, whose 
conviction it had been, trom childhood, that the Gentiles were to be 
excluded, their reception was a mystery. 
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It is obvious from the above, that facts may, in our present sense of 
them, be mysterious to one person and not to another, may be s0 
to ourselves at one stage of our inquiries, and not at another.— 
Anomalous facts are distressing to a well constituted and philosophic 
raind, and few pleasures are greater than the unexpected reconcile- 
ment of a perplexing phenomenon with our theory, or what is the 
same thing, if ourtheory be true, with the general rule. But when, 
by an induction of particulars, we infer the law itself, as did New- 
ton that of gravitation, it is a discovery in the highest sense, and no 
earthly pleasure is more sublime. It is no wonder that his frame 
trembled, as the mystery that had brooded over a chaos of facts was 
solved at once; and that he relinquished to another the details of 
the calculation. 

But could all facts be thus reduced, and every science, in the 
sense above mentioned become perfect, would mystery cease, and 
our knowledge become perfect? ‘To all practical purposes it would. 
Nature is uniform, aod we have the most entire conviction that as 
she is to-day, she will continue till her dissolution. If then we know 
perfectly the laws by which her sequences are regulated, facts 
would become emphatically of the nature of language, announcing 
what was to come. It would enable us to exercise far more per- 
fectly the high prerogative of man, as the interpreter of nature, 
and to consult more surely for our happiness as prophets of future 
events. It would confer upon us the ‘nil admirari’”’ of the wise 
man, and nothing could surprise us. Humble as it may appear, it 
is the only true and practical knowledge, and if we think of attain- 
ing farther, we are ignorant of our powers and pursue a phantom. 

But the human mind does not rest at this point. Men of every 
age, have felt as we do, that there was a higher and deeper mystery 
beyond, and asked after the mysterious power which carried the 
general law into effect. To the mystery of general laws, there- 
fore, we now proceed. I have before alluded to the fundamental 
principle of conception, by which it is absurd to suppose an effect 
without a cause, and by which Adam was susceptible of the emotion 
of mystery: and it is by the operation of this that we feel the mys- 
tery of general laws. A permanent and universal tendency is ob- 
vious, but the cause isconcealed. To solvethe mystery of these, 
it is necessary to find some cause still more general, to which they 
may be referred. With regard tosuch a cause, various hypothesis 
have been formed, all of which, however, are entirely unsatisfac- 
tory, except that which resolves all effects into the immediate agen- 
cy of one mighty and intelligent Being. This would doubtless have 
been generally adopted, were it not, that though the cause at work, 
in general operates like a wise and intelligent agent, yet if it be ar- 
tificially thwarted, it will still go on, and form ludicrous abortive, and 
monstrous combinations. If then we suppose it to operate other- 
wise than by a sure necessity, we must conclude that such opera- 
tions are called for by the general scheme of Providence, to an- 
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nounce (which is of great importance) the stability, in all cases, of 
the general rule. If this hypothesis be adopted, we may consider 
every general law as a single fact, and all general laws, as a class of 
facts, referable to the simple volition of the Deity as their cause. 
In such a case, the volition takes the place of the general Jaw, as 
being that to which every thing is to be referred; and the mystery 
remains in the fact that volition can communicate motion at all, and 
the existence and infinite energy of the willexerted. This sublime 
view of the universe and its Author, we may hereafter fully take 
in and enjoy. 

In all this, however, it will be perceived that we have merely 
traced causes more limited to those more general. but have not pro- 
ceeded one step in removing the obscurity «hich hangs over exis- 
tence, and the nature of causation. It will also be perceived, since 
a general law is only an abstract name fora uniform mode of ope- 
ration, which name can have no efficiency, that the power which 
operates according to the law, must be immediately exerted in pro- 
ducing every individual effect; and that if the law be mysterious, 
the particular facts, from an observation of which the law was infer- 
red, must, truly and philosophically speaking, be equally so. It will 
then follow that every event is in fact equally mysterious, yes, eve- 
ry event, and it is familiarity alone that deadens the sense of it. 

From this universal mystery, it results, that the creation of the 
world, the resurrection of the dead, the mode of God’s being, and 
all those facts, which from their nature, admit to us, of no experi- 
ence, or analogy, but still involve no contradiction or absurdity, are 
to be believed on good testimony, however far they may be remoy- 
ed from the course of our experience, or seem strange to our man- 
ner of conception. Since all events are equally mysterious, we 
ought, as philosophers, on equai testimony, to believe one thing as 
well as another, and upon sufficient testimony, to believe any thing 
that is not absurd. Pure spiritual existence is much more simple in 
the conception, than the complex manner in which we exist; and 
we may easily suppose that when the rumor of man’s creation reach- 
ed the other world, some skeptical spirit may have entered into a 
disquisition on the possibility of such a mode of being. It must 
have appeared, if not impossible and absurd, at least highly impro- 
bable, and testimony alone could have been appealed to, by his fel- 
lows, who knew as little of the nature of the case as himself. 

The feeling excited by mystery is, as I have said, a union of won- 
der and curiosity, and when the mystery is deep, becomes a su- 
blime, and at the same time a humbling, emotion. Having as we 
have seen, its foundation in a principle of order, and always imply- 
ing the conviction of this, it necessarily involves the higher powers 
of intellect, and affords, what philosophers have sometimes been at 
a loss to find, a ground of distinction between man and the brutes. 
We may, therefore, esteem it, notwithstanding it implies ignorance, 
and evidence of our dignity. It is obvious also, that it must most 
frequently arise in contemplative and philosophic minds. 
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Of its uses, we may say, that as it is, in great minds, a deep and 
absorbing feeling, it gives a powerful stimulus to physical inquiry; 
that it enters largely into the devotions of the pious, and affords an 
occasion for the exercise of the highest possible faith, and the most 
sublime confidence in the divine administration; and that without it, 
the present state, as a scene of discipline, would be essentially 
changed. Even in the way of argument, important conclusions may 
sometimes be deduced from it, as that for a future state of rewards 
and punishments from the mystery of the present mode of adminis- 
tration. 

Of the essence of mind and matter we have not, and perhaps no 
finite being can have, the power of forming an elementary concep- 
tion. But aside from this, we see from what has been said, that the 
intelligence and experience, which we may hope for hereafter, may 
enable us to solve all those difficulties, which we now term the 
mysteries of Providence, to reduce every physical fact to its gen- 
eral law, (consequently to behold the universe without an anomaly, ) 
and to refer all general laws immediately to the volition of the Al- 
mighty. That will indeed be a noble elevation of being to attain 
unto, when, as clearly and as directly as the rays of the light ema- 
nate from the sun, every being and event shall seem to flow from 
the energies of Omnipotence, and the depth of ineffable love. But 
though all mystery may thus far be removed, clouds and darkness 
must still rest upon the existence, creative energy, and attributes of 
the Great Cause, uncansed, and the darkness of ‘‘excessive bright, 
forever encompass his throne.””—Professor Silliman’s Journal. 


FASHIONABLE PREACHING. 

Mr Evtrorn—The following remarks on preaching—which I have 
copied from a late number of an English Journal—are not unwor- 
thy of a perusal in the fashionable world on this side of the Atlantic. 

A man whose voice is melodious and striking; whose address is 
pleasing and gentlemanly; whose manners are refined, whose atten- 
tion to the established form and ceremony of polite life is unceas- 
ing; and who, as a preacher, is ‘‘bland and graceful’’ in his utter- 
ance, and accomplished with regard to a number of ‘“‘little trifling 
things,”’ which a wise man deems almost undeserving of notice; is 
often preferred before an individual of extensive learning, of sound 
and vigorous judgment, of solid and powerful, though not showy un- 
derstanding, and who considers a multitude of idle and unmeaning 
forms beneath the dignity of a minister, and quite out of character 
when viewed in relation to the sacredness, the responsibility, and 
the ineffable importance, of the ministerial undertaking. ‘I hate 
a blind and foolish attention to fashion every where,’’ observed a 
good man; “but when I perceive it in the pulpit, 1 ind every feel- 
ing of honest and manly indignation powerfully and instinctively 
aroused: there, every thing should correspond with the solemnity of 
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divine worship—with the vast magnitude and fearful responsibility 
of the office of the priesthood.” 1 never see what I may be allow- 
ed to designate a fashionable preacher in the pulpit, displaying a 
number of ‘‘puerile and improper affectations,” without inquiring 
—Is this in character? is it rational? is it expedient? is it conducive 
to the honor of God? is it at all calculated to win souls? Has the 
ministry of the gospel been instituted for such an exhibition of fool- 
ery? can such *‘child’s play,”’ be at all pleasing in the estimation of 
him, with whom we have to do? Is not the ministry unspeakably 
degraded? Are not the inestimably precious souls of men most 
wantonly and criminally trifled with? 

These are the inquiries which a wise and good man, who feels 
solicitous for the advancement of the Divine honor, and for ‘‘the 
regeneration of the world,” will immediately propose, and the un- 
equivocal and unhesitating replies are at once anticipated. In the 
sanctuary of God every thing should be accordant with the sacred- 
ness of divine worship. We want no show; no ‘‘pomp or circum- 
stance;’’ no studied effort. Elaborate splendor is quite out of place. 
Every thing should be beauteous and ‘‘majestic in its own simpli- 
city;’’ and it is peculiarly important, that he who discharges minis- 
terial duties should discover ‘‘the simplicity of Christ.’’ All his 
plans, arrangements, and efforts, should exhibit the simplicity and 
unaffectedaess of his character. He has ene object to accomplish, 
and he will secure that, unless all his energies be aroused, and all 
his resources be levied; but if he devote his regard to ‘‘the empty 
and fleeting fashions” of this world, his energies will be crippled, 
and his resources will be exhausted. He will find it utterly impos- 
sible to accomplish any thing with the heart. Besides, it is the 
uniform and inextinguishable desire of every Christian congrega- 
tion, to perceive a minister cherishing an unfeigned solicitude to 
bring sinners to Jesus. 

But when the people see a fashionable preacher in the pulpit, 
one who may be appropriately termed a ministerial dandy, and who 
exhibits most clearly his full approval of ‘‘a thousand fashionable 
follies of the day,”’ they, in a moment, question his sincerity, and 
his qualifications for the work of the ministry. They think they 
see one, who is singularly unfitted to be a guide, and an example 
for the benefit of others; and the admonition, or cutting reproof, is 
mstinctively administered—‘‘Physician, heal thyself.” A plain man 
in the pulpit, showing, in every possible way, that he rises abore 
‘terrestrial considerations;’’ that he has been called by God to the 
work of the ministry; instructed and qualified by Jesus for the dis- 


charge of its arduous and momentous duties; concentrating his . 


powers-of thought, feeling, and expression, that Christ may be glo- 
rified in the salvation of sinners; is the man whom the genuine dis- 
ciple of the Saviour likes to perceive in ‘‘the sacred desk.’’ He 
does not want to ascertain whether the preacher be the finished 
-gentleman; whether he be attentive to the etiquette of polite life. 
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and be deemed ‘‘the accomplished man;”’ nor does the christian feel 
desirous of knowing, in the first place, whether he be a man of 
classic taste, of discursive fancy, of vigorous and towering intellect: 
but whether he is emphatically, ‘‘the ambassador of Christ;”’ 
whether he weeps over the mournful condition of a ruined world; 
and whether, to employ an ordinary expression, ‘‘he is laying him- 
self out for general usefulness,’’ Put such a man as this in the 
church, what wonders will he accomplish! what impressions will 
he be rendered instrumental in producing! what an alteration, in the 
moral and spiritual condition of many, will be effectuated! what an 
impulse and elevatien will be given to the tone of holy and devout 
feeling! Put such a man in ‘‘the field of the world,” with twenty 
mere fashionable preachers, as ignorant and volatile as their efforts 
are faint and powerless; and while they will be surrounded by a 
sterile and arid desert, with no ‘*green and sunny spots’’ to remove 
the complete dreariness and deformity which every where prevails, 
he will be encircled by a lovely scene, smiling in all the charms of 
moral cultivation and beauty; where the sun of righteousness pours 
a flood of pure and celestial light, and imparts his warm, benign, 
and inspiring influences. 

‘**Fashion in the pulpit is quite out of place; indeed, it is at once 
idle and pernicious: there I want to find devotion breathed, and the 
love of God in Christ commandingly developed and transcendently 
exalted.”’ T. W. Pastor. 


CUSTOMS IN SYRIA. 


Tne following sketch is from a native of this country who has 
found a home in Western Asia, where he is laboring to promote the 
cause of truth and holiness in the land where Jesus Christ lived and 
lJabored and suffered and died. 

‘‘Every letter we receive from our friends makes us feel how 
very different every thing is in this country, from that to which we 
have been accustomed in America. To come directly from Boston 
to Beyroot is almost like coming to another world. If there are 
people in the moon, as learned doctors would have us believe, 
their customs can hardly be more unlike ours, than the customs 
of America are unlike those of Syria. There, for instance, one 
reads and writes from left to right, but here from right to left. 
There the ladies in company cover their feet and uncover their 
face, here their face must be covered and their feet bare. There 
the gentlemen are taught to wait upon the ladies, but here the ladies 
wait upon the gentlemen.” There the best seat is offered to the 
female sex, but here none at all, or, if any the lowest. There 
the lady in a genteel and becoming manner rides laterally on 
horse-back, but here, whether she rides alone or behind her hus- 
band, whether on a horse or an ass, both her feet are never found 
the same side of the animal. There it is an object to have good 
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yoads, here for security in war it is an object to have those which 
are scarcely passable. There men make roads for their animals, 
here their animals make roads for them. There it is indispensable 
that a speaker or writer be intelligible in order to be popular, but 
here to be unintelligible is the perfection of good writing. There 
the bridegroom goes after the bride, here she goestohim. There no 
one appears more happy and lovely than the bride, here no one ap- 
pears more sad, she not being permitted to speak, or even open her 
eyes, fora whole day. There truth has great influence over men, 
here men have almost entire influence over truth. There the boun- 
daries of right and wrong are distinct, here they are wholly imper- 
ceptible. There every kind of improvement is encouraged, but here 
discouraged. In fine, here one mounts the wrong side of the horse, 
milks the wrong side of the cow, tells lies even when the truth 
would answer his purpose much better, values his time as nothing 
worth, is disgustingly and servilely cringing to his superiors, makes 
every one below him feel his power, and while he is exhausting the 
rich stores of the Arabic language in compliments, in the warmest 
expressions of friendship and of the most vehement longing after 
your society and prosperity, his cloak conceals the dagger which he 
intends to plunge to your heart. Oh what would | not give for one 
such peaceful, pleasant, industrious, intelligent and pious family as 
are scatteréd over the United States, and such as I could name to 
you. But one such family, I fear, all Asia does not contain, among 
her native population. Such abodes of innocence and industry and 
quietness have no existence here even in idea. Aad were the gov- 
ernment the best in the world, and were the best means that could 
be employed put in operation to raise the people of this country 
from their degradation, one generation at least must pass away be- 
fore they could be elevated to any thing like New England virtue, 
knowledge, and happiness. 
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PROFESSOR STUART’S LETTER ON THE STUDY OF THE 
CLASSICS.— Concluded from page 493. 


As the publication of this letter was commenced in our Sept. 
No. and suspended in the No. for Oct. it may be proper, in order 
to exhibit a connective view of the argument, to recapitulate the 
reasons adduced by the author, which make a thorough and criti- 
cal knowledge of the classics indispensable to the theological stu- 
dent. These reasons are, 

1. The study of any foreign language improves the faculty of 
memory in youth. 5 
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and be deemed ‘‘the accomplished man;”’ nor does the christian feel 
desirous of knowing, in the first place, whether he be a man of 
classic taste, of discursive fancy, of vigorous and towering intellect: 
but whether he is emphatically, ‘“‘the ambassador of Christ;”’ 
whether he weeps over the mournful condition of a ruined world; 
and whether, to employ an ordinary expression, ‘the is laying him- 
self out for general usefulness,’ Put such a man as this in the 
church, what wonders will he accomplish! what impressions will 
he be rendered instrumental in producing! what an alteration, in the 
moral and spiritual condition of many, will be effectuated! what an 
impulse and elevation will be given to the tone of holy and devout 
feeling! Put such a man in ‘the field of the world,” with twenty 
mere fashionable preachers, as ignorant and volatile as their efforts 
are faint and powerless; and while they will be surrounded by a 
sterile and arid desert, with no ‘‘green and sunny spots’’ to remove 
the complete dreariness and deformity which every where prevails, 
he will be encircled by a lovely scene, smiling in all the charms of 
moral cultivation and beauty; where the sun of righteousness pours 
a flood of pure and celestial light, and imparts his warm, benign, 
and inspiring influences. 

‘‘Fashion in the pulpit is quite out of place; indeed, it is at once 
idle and pernicious: there I want to find devotion breathed, and the 
love of God in Christ commandingly developed and transcendently 
exalted.” T. W. Pasror. 


— 


CUSTOMS IN SYRIA. 


Tne following sketch is from a native of this country who has 
found a home in Western Asia, where he is laboring to promote the 
cause of truth and holiness in the land where Jess Christ lived and 
labored and suffered and died. 

‘‘Every letter we receive from our friends makes us feel how 
very different every thing is in this country, from that to which we 
have been accustomed in America. ‘To come directly from Boston 
to Beyroot is almost like coming to another world. If there are 
people in the moon, as learned doctors would have us believe, 
their customs can hardly be more unlike ours, than the customs 
of America are unlike those of Syria. There, for instance, one 
reads and writes from left to right, but here from right to left. 
There the ladies in company cover their feet and uncover their 
face, here their face must be covered and their feet bare. There 
the gentlemen are taught to wait upon the ladies, but here the ladies 
wait upon the gentlemen.” There the best seat is offered to the 
female sex, but here none at all, or, if any the lowest. There 
the lady in a genteel and becoming manner rides laterally on 
horse-back, but here, whether she rides alone or behind her hus- 
band, whether on a horse or an ass, both her feet are never found 
the same side of the animal. There it is an object to have good 
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voads, here for security in war it is an object to have those which 
are scarcely passable. There men make roads for their animals, 
here their animals make roads for them. There it is indispensable 
that a speaker or writer be intelligible in order to be popular, but 
here to be unintelligible is the perfection of good writing. There 
the bridegroom goes after the bride, here she goestohim. There no 
one appears more happy and lovely than he bride, here no one ap- 
pears more sad, she not being permitted to speak, or even open her 
eyes, fora whole day. There truth has great influence over men, 
here men have almost entire influence over truth. There the boun- 
daries of right and wrong are distinct, here they are wholly imper- 
ceptible. There every kind of improvement is encouraged, but here 
discouraged. In fine, here one mounts the wrong side of the horse, 
milks the wrong side of the cow, tells lies even when the truth 
would answer his purpose much better, values his time as nothing 
worth, is disgustingly and servilely cringing to his superiors, makes 
every one below him feel his power, and while he is exhausting the 
rich stores of the Arabic language in compliments, in the warmest 
expressions of friendship and of the most vehement longing after 
your society and prosperity, his cloak conceals the dagger which he 
intends to plunge to your heart. Oh what would | not give for one 
such peaceful, pleasant, industrious, intelligent and pious family as 
are scatteréd over the United States, and such as I could name to 
you. But one such family, I fear, all Asia does not contain, among 
her native population. Such abodes of innocence and industry and 
quietness have no existence here even in idea. And were the gov- 
ernment the best in the world, and were the best means that could 
be employed put in operation to raise the people of this country 
from their degradation, one generation at least must pass away be- 
fore they could be elevated to any thing like New England virtue. 
knowledge, and happiness. 





Hiterarn. 


—<——< 


PROFESSOR STUART’S LETTER ON THE STUDY OF THE 
CLASSICS.— Concluded from page 493. 


As the publication of this letter was commenced in our Sept. 
No. and suspended in the No. for Oct. it may be proper, in order 
to exhibit a connective view of the argument, to recapitulate the 
reasons adduced by the author, which make a thorough and criti- 
cal knowledge of the classics indispensable to the theological stu- 
dent. These reasons are, 

1. The study of any foreign language improves the faculty of 
memory in youth. " 

Vou. xr. No. 11.—/Vorember 1828. To 
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2. The faculty of making nice distinctions between things that 
differ, is greatly improved by the study of the Classics. 

3. The study of the classics greatly improves the ability te 
command words adapted exactly to express the shades of ideas, 
which one wishes to communicate. 

4. This study is one ,of the best means of improving the taste 
for good writing and speaking, and thus of promoting an impor- 
tant purpose in respect to improvement in eloquence. 

5. The study of the Latin and Greek authors is necessary te 
a good knowledge of the nature and structure of our own lan- 
guage. 

6. Our English classics cannot be read and ihoroughly under- 
stood without the knowledge in question. And 

7. The study of Latin and Greek is important to the young 
theologian because they are the keys necesgary to unlock the stores 
of theological learning. 

Before we proceed with the letter, we would offer one or two 
remarks suggested by the seventh and last position of Professor 
Stuart, viz: that “the classics ave the ker y necessary to unlock the 
stores of theological learning.” ‘There is an opinion of this kind 
prevalent, not only with many of the people, but enterfained even 
by some candidates for the ministry, “that it is entirely unnecessa~ 
ty for every candidate to spend his time and money in laboring to 
become thoroughly versed in the original scriptures;—that, if one 
in five or one in ten is able to penetrate deep into ancient lore and 
bring up weapons for defending the common faith, it is enough;— 
ihat it is in vain for one who never expects or hopes to be more 
than an ordinary preacher, to attempt to accomplish the same 
round of study as those who aspire to, and whose talents and fortu- 
nate circumstances enable them to rise to the high erainence of a 
critical and profound theologian.” ‘The advocates of this opinion 
would give the keys of the casket containing their richest irea- 
sures, entirely into the hands of the few, w hose genius and appli- 
cation had raised them highest in point of knowledge; to these 
scattered few, as leaders in the conflict with infidels and the nume- 
rous hosts of Satan, they would entrust the keeping of that faith 
which was “ once delivered to the saints.” This opinion may flatter 
the indolence of the scholar who advocates it; it may at first ap- 
pear unexceptionable to all who entertain it. But in this age of 
the church, when its prosperity is so much endangered by a cer- 
tain sect whose history has been faithfully recorded by Simon Pe- 
ter,* it is necessary that every soldier of the cross should have his 
armour about him, and not locked up at an inconvenient distance 
from his post, with the key—he knows not where, nor in whose 
keeping. As well might the soldier on the battle field sav 


* See 2. Pet. U, 
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that because his general and those above him in authority, are 
armed in full panoply, with sword and spear and shield, he has no 
need to encumber himself with a weight of armour} since, when 
endangered, he can find a chance of protection under the buckler 
of his leader. To return to the former illustration, it will readily 
be perceived that to give the keys of knowledge into the hands of 
afew, might answer some tolerable purpose, if those who had not 
the keepmg of them, could always find admission to the golden 
stores, when most they needed to draw fromthem. But this could 
not be the case; and it is probable they would often find them- 
selves in the condition of the miser in the fable, or in that of the 
foolish virgins in the parable. . 

We cannot close our remarks on this head in respect to the uses 
of classical learning to the theological student with any thing so 
pertinent to the subject, as the following extract: 

The student should be thoroughly taught the ancient langua- 
zes from his eighth to his sixteenth year, or thereabouts, in which 
time he will have his taste foymed, his love of letters completely, 
perhaps enthusiastically awakened, his knowledge of the princi- 
ples of unjversal grammar perfected, his memory stored with the 
history, the geography and the chronology of all antiquity and 
with a vast fund of miscellaneous literature besides, his imagina- 
tion kindled with the most beautiful and glowing passages of Greek 
and Roman poetry and eloquence; all the rules of criticism fami- 
liar to him—the sayings of sages and the achievements of heroes, 
indelibly impressed upon his heart. He will have his curiosity 
fired for further acquisition, and find himself in possession of the 
golden keys, which open all the recesses where the stores of knowl- 
edge have ever been laid up by civilized man. The conscious- 
ness of strength will give him confidence, and he will go to the 
rich treasures themselves and take what he wants, mstead of 
picking up eleemosynary scraps from those, whom, in spite of him- 
self, he will regard as his betters in literature. He will be let into 
that great communion of scholars throughout all ages and all na- 
tions—like that more awful communion of saints in the Holy 
Church Universal—and feel a sympathy with deparied genius, and 
with the enlightened and gifted minds of other countries, as they 
appear before him in the transporis of a‘sort of Vision Beatific, 
bowing down at tlie same shrines and glowing with the same holy 
love of whatever is most fair and pure, and exalted and divine in 
human nature.* After commenting on the several positions which 
we have placed at the beginning of this article, and exhibiting in a 
very clear and lucid manner, the uses of classical study, he comes 
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to the main question designed to be discussed in his letler, viz: 
Whether the young men patronized by the American Education 
Society, should be expected and required to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the original Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. 


Into this question, he says, my limits forbid me to go at large. 
A few hints only, and I pass on to other topics. 

In the first place, then, | ask every man who has read Homer 
and Virgil, whether any (‘rans/ation of them in our language furnish- 
es him with a complete likeness of the originals? There never has 
been but one answer to this question; and there never can be but 
one, unless it be made out under the influence of feelings excited by 
dispute, and a determination at all adventures to carry a point. 
Pope’s Homer is Pope’s; and Dryden’s Virgil is Dryden’s. The 
Greek and the Latin author are both invested with modern costume, 
and drawn in the coloring of the present day. Even Cowper has 
not given us the old Homer, but a kind of new one. And surely, 
if the talents and enthusiasm of such translators, and the extraor- 
dinary powers which they had as to command of language, and the 
deep acquaintance which they had gyith the classics, and with the 
true nature and spirit of poetry; if all these combined were not ad- 
equate to give us a true portrait of Homer or Virgil; then what 
must be said of the many inferior translators, who haveslabored to 
present us with a correct view of the other classics? 

What is true here, is true of all the translations of the scriptures, 
which have yet appeared in our language. I am not speaking sow, 
ofthe sentiments which the Bible contains—of its precepts and its 
penalties—which are so plain, that even the worst translation that 
ever was made of the Scriptures has not rendered them, for the 
most part, either obscure or dubious; and certainly, our venerable 
and excellent English translation has made them very plain. What 
men could do, in their age and with their means, our English trans- 
Jators did accomplish. Their work remains, to the present hour, 
one of the noblest in its kind which has yet been accomplished. 
But all the divine features of the original, no translator has ever 
conveyed; perhaps, nay probably, none ever will be able to convey 
them, There are ten thousand thousand tints of light and shade, in 
the original picture, drawn by a hand that was guided by the power 
above, which no copyist has yet possessed ability to transfer to his 
imitation. 

I advance a step farther. I aver, that there are some passages 
in our English Version of the Scriptures, which are dark; nay, 
some absolutely without meaning, to a mere English reader. For 
example; what will such a reader understand by this expression, 
‘For this cause ought a woman to have power on her head, because 
of the angels? 1 Cor. 11:10.” I might easily swell the list of pas- 
gages dark like this, and then ask, how isa minister of the Gospel, 
unacquainted with the original Scriptures, to solve such difficulties? 
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I shall be answered probably by the declaration, that he may con- 
sult Commentators, in case of difficulties like these. But this is not 
a Satisfactory answer. ‘Those Commentators, who give an adequate 
explanation of obscure phraseology, give one grounded in philology, 
and intelligible only through the médium of philology. He may 
consult, then, in vain. He cannot understand either what they 
speak, nor whereof they affirm. And eves. if he could, without a 
knowledge of his own, how can he judge whether the explanation 
given is probable, or improbable? It is impossible; and all his in- 
quiries, therefore must end in disappointment, or be almost alto- 
gether nugatory. 

Nothing can be plainer, than that any one unskilled in the original 
Scriptures must cast himself, almost if not quite implicitly, upon the 
credit of those whom he consults, for the meaning of the word of 
God. Ifan enemy of evangelical truth avers, when a passage is 
cited from our Version in defence of such truth, that the original 
does not mean so or so, according to the interpretation given by the 
advocate for evangelical sentiment, how is the latter to condradict 
this? Shall be apply to Commentators? He may; but then they 
give reasons which he does not understand; or they may be contro- 
verted by critical reasons, of which he is altogether unable to form 
acorrect judgment. Shall the young men preparing for the minis- 
try, aim at freeing themselves from such a state of dependence, 
from such a bondage, as this? 

I answer, Yes. If I hada hundred voices, [ would answer Yes 
with them all. If 1 were a Roman Catholic, I could then take the 
exposition which an infallible church or Pope has given, of any and 
every part of Scripture. I should never need any other argument 
in favor of my interpretation, excepting evidence that an infallible 
expositor had decided in favor of it. But being a‘Protestaat, and 
having as yet never been able to find an infallible expositor, since 
the days of inspiration have passed away, I value the privilege of 
examining opinions advanced upon the meaning of the Scriptures, 
more than all the treasures of the earth. I do most ardently de- 
sire that every minister of the divine word should enjoy the like 
privilege, who can by any means attain it. 

‘But if the English Translation of the Bible be obscure, in many 
places, how are the common people to understand it? And bow 
can they be said to have any bible?’ Questions often put, in order 
to silence such reasoning as I have been advancing; but which do 
not at all embarrass my own mind. © My answer is, that the common 
people are to understand the difficult passages of the Bible, by hav- 
ing them explained by their ministers; and that their ministers will 
be able to explain them, only when they study and understand them. 
So the great head of the church designed it should be; for he insti- 
tuted the ministry for this very purpose. 

I shall be asked again, ‘If no translation of the Scriptures can be 
made, which will give an adequate view of the Original, then what 
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good purpose will the study of that Original answer, since you 
yourself aver, that it can never be fully represented by any Ver- 
sion?”’ 

An answer is notdifficult. A proper view of the original will in- 
spire feelings and views, which will give birth to many thoughts and 
reflections leading the reader himself to new and better apprehen- 
sions of the meaning of the sacred word, and euabling him to com- 
municate them in a manner at once more interesting and intelligible. 
I will communicate my ideas of this important part of our subject, 
by an appeal to other things, which will be intelligible to all your 
readers. 

Suppose a person is to lecture on the art of painting; and in par- 
ticular, on the works of the great masters ofthis art. Shall he pre- 
pare himself, by the study of mere copies of Raphael, Michael An- 
gelo, and Correggio’s works; or shall he go at once to the originals 
in all their exquisite beauty and perfection; with all their light and 
shade, with all their finished touches and graces that cannot be co- 
pied? The whole world can give but one answer. 

Again; I want to describe the beauties of nature—the glories of 
the visible creation around me—the heavens decked with shining 
worlds—the earth covered with fruits and flowers, adorned with 
copse and field, variegated with hills and mountains, intersected by 
rivulets and majestic streams; shall I go now to the celestial globe 
for the one; and to the landscapes of even Reubens and Van Dyke 
for the other? The merest child, who gazes on the azure vault 
of heaven with rapture, and ranges with delight the fields, and 
flowery beds, and hills, and dates, of the natural world, will answer 
this question as correctly as the astronomer, the botanist, and the 
geologist. 

Apply these principles to the case before us. I want to make a 
copy of sketches drawn in the book of God. Shall I go, now, to 
the Original, drawn by hands guided by skill divine, painted in co- 
lors of heavenly origin, and finished with all the exquisite light, 
and shade, and symmetry, which the pencil of an Omniscient Ar- 
tist has given; shall I gaze on this, until my whole soul is stirred 
within me, and | am rapt into admiration, and wonder, and love, 
and my feelings catch something of the enthusiasm which the orig- 
inal author felt; and in this frame make an effort to draw a sketch 
fer others; Or shall I limit myself to an imperfect, a more or less 
untrue, copy of a divine Original, and sit down contented with the 
belief, that | have a competent view of the Original itself? 1 need 
not, and will not answer this question; because I know there can 
be but one opinion respecting it. 

In a word, (for I must cut short this topic,) who will communi- 
cate the most intelligible and impressive view of what the Scrip- 
tures contain, to the people who are to be instructed; he who has 
surveyed, with his own eyes, all the beauty and glory of the orig- 
inal; or he who has seen them only in an imperfect copy?—Who 
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will defend the meaning of the Scriptures in the best manner; he 
who can appeal to the Original, and make others to feel the weight 
of his appeal; or he who is obliged to take things at second hand, 
and to cast himself on the assertions and the belief of others? 

If the answer to such questions is plain, then it is equally plain 
that classical study must be required of young men, designed for the 
ministry; for without this, to attain to proper and adequate knowl- 
edge of the original Scriptures is really out of question, if respect 
be had to the apparatus for study which has as yet been furnished. 

But I am going on to make a book. I will stop short, then, and 
leave the thousand interesting topics connected with what is here 
briefly hinted, in order to proceed in my task. 1! observe then, 

(7) That as the young men, who enter upon the ministry, at the 
present time, are considered as volunteers to go where the inter- 
ests of the church require them to go, and consequently to embark 
in missionary enterprises to foreign countries and nations, a know!l- 
edge of the Original Scriptures, and consequently of the Classics, is 
absolutely essential to them. 

When converts are made among the heathen, the Scriptures 
must be translated for them. How? Shall they be translated 
from our English Version? The very idea is absurd, to 2 man 
versed in the nature of this business. All translations made 
in this way, will speedily go into desuetude, and at most, can 
never be considered as any thing more than a preparation for a Ver- 
sion of the Originals. But shall not our Missionaries translate the 
Scriptures? Yes, they may; they must. ‘Then they must prepare 
for this, by a previous course of discipline in linguistic stady; i. e. 
they should study the Classics, 

(8) The very nature of the Christian religion, and the duties of a 
Christian minister, demand of him that he should be asenlightened and 
learned as his opportunities will enable him to be. 

If he is ‘‘to call no man Master, on earth,’’ be must at least be- 
come, in some good measure independent of human authority, as to 
matters of faith. He should himself be qualified to examine, and 
to judge. No greater evil can befall the church, than an ignorant 
ministry, who can be swayed by the cunning and craft of designing 
men. From this very source, the dark ages of Romish superstition 
flowed. May God defend his church from the return of times like 
those! An ignorant Clergy must always be exposed to superstition, 
and misrepresentation of the Scriptures. A learned and pious min- 
istry, is the most effectual of all human barriers against these evils. 

itis the duty of Christian ministers, to strive after all the mora/ 
(not political) influence which they can attain to, in behalf of the 
cause of their divine master. If they sustain a good character for 
piety, classical knowledge will greatly increase this influence. Say 
what we will, KNowLepce is power. And the belief among a peo- 
ple, that their minister understands the classics, sacred and profane, 
must always increase the respect which they will pay to his opini- 
ons and views of the doctrines of religion. 
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(9) Who are to be the instructers and guardians of youth? Who 
are to be the principal actors in our Schools and Colleges? Miinsters 
ofthe gospel. They always have been so; I| trustthey always will 
be, in every Christian land. But how is an unlearned ministry to 
teach? Some one may say, perhaps, ‘* The study of the Classics 
is to be given up, and then this knowledge will not be needed.”-— 
But this I will not, cannot, believe. So long as there is taste inthe 
world, and a proper sense of the most successful discipline of the 
human mind, it will not be given up. It will no doubt, be extended. 
Classics will not, 1 trust, at some future day, mean merely heathen 
authors. It will comprize the Sacrep Books; It will embrace more 
or less of the Latin and Greek Fathers It is indeed a singular thing 
that Christians should talk of a trrly liberal education in the langua- 
ges, which overlooks these most important of all Classics.— 
But better days are coming upon the church, and new views on this 
great subject, I think, must ultimately prevail among all reflecting 
Christian men. The time will come, when Moses, and David, 
and Isaiah, and Paul, and John, will be regarded as worthy of as 
much attention in colleges, as Horace, and Virgil, and Pindar, and 
Homer; nay, when the immortal christian worthies, Origen and 
Chrysostom, and Basil, and Gregory Nazianzen, and Eusebius, and 
Cyprian, and Lactantius and Jerome, will enforce their claims on 
the attention of the young men in our colleges, who are desirous to 
make heathenism a subordinate, and not an exclusive study. 

Should this happy day speedily dawn, the rising ministry ought 
to prepare forit. They are not to give up one of the most impor- 
tant of all influences which they have, that of instructers, for want 
of a little effort, and alittle expense. 

I know that those :zho decry the study of the languages, aver 
that they do not mean to have all candidates for the ministry aban- 
don it; they would have some critics and commentators, and de- 
fenders of the church educated on an extensive plan. But how is 
this to be accomplished if our public Institutions cease to pursue 
classical studies, and they become unpopular. It is idle to think of 
this, for it would be impossible, in a little time, to procure the ne- 
cessary means for the higher education in question; and if they 
could be procured, what inducement would there be to become 
critics and commentators, when no readers of such authors, could 
be found? 

It were easy to proffer additional reasons; but want of time and 
of room prevent. I cannot close however, without making some 
remarks of a miscellaneous nature, on the subject which has been 
discussed. 

My first remark is, that the same kind of reasoning, in most res- 
pects, which I have employed above, may be very justly employed 
with regard to the professions of Law and Medicine. Thousands 
of valuable books, in both of these professions, are in Latin; and 
some, in Greek. An original investigator, then, can no man ever 
be in either of these sciences, who is destitute of a class cai edu- 
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calion. He must always be dependant on his interpreters, and al- 
ways be exposed, of course, to feel and to have others feel, that his 
intelligence is, in many important respects, merely second-handed. 
If the interpretation of a Latin or Greek source is called in ques- 
tion, he can never offer any phylological reasons of his own, to shew 
that there is no good ground to call it in question. 

I know it is said; here, that after all, the student in the classics 
is dependant for his knowledge, on his lexicons, and grammars, and 
commentaries, and virtually relies, at last, upon the opinions of 
others. But this is not the true state of the case. The child and 
the youth of tender years, does indeed rely on his nurses, and on 
his vocabularies, for the meaning of words in his own vernacular 
tongue. But when he has grown up, and has thoroughly studied his 
mother-tongue, he needs not Dr Johnson’s Dictionary to tell him 
what the words mean, to which he is accustomed. And even if that 
Dictionary should give a wrong account of the meaning of a word, 
he will not feel bound by it, but be able to correct the erroy, from 
the sources of his own knowledge. 


So will it be, in regard to those who study thoroughly the Clas- 
sics, either profane or sacred. In due time they will be able to 
correct lexicographers and commentators, where they are errone- 
ous. They will become fitted to make lexicons themselves; and 
therefore will only be aided, not guided, by those of others. 

My second remark is, that all young men, who aspire to the office 
of the ministry, and neglect classical studies, do, by that very ne- 
glect, exclude themselves, through life, from being radical and pro- 
found investigators, in respect to any topic of theology or of exe- 
gesis. 

This lies upon the face of what has been said aboye. Without 
such knowledge, they can neyer examine for themselves a great 
proportion of original sources. Nor is there one chance in a thou- 
sand, that they will ever acquire this knowledge, unless they do if 
before they commence preaching; as experience abundantly shews. 
The question, then, whether the American Education Society ehall 
demand of the young men under its care the attainment of classical 
knowledge, is the question, whether their young men shall be fit- 
ted to investigate the original sources of theological knowledge, or 
be trained up for a more limited sphere of action and usefuiness. 


On this question, I do hope, I hope in God, they will never doubt 
or hesitate. Why should they content themselves with sending 
Jabourers into the vineyard fitted to cultivate a small field, when 
they may send those who can cuitivate alarge one? They have the 
means, certainly they may have them, of imparting the qualifica- 
tions necessary for more extended action, and more important and 


widely diffused influence. ‘The judicious and reflecting laymen of 


our country are even in advance of the clergy, in their views on 

this subject; and when their charity is asked, with a view to accom- 

plish this end, experience has proved that they will not refuse it. 
Vou xr. No. 11.— Movember 1828. 74 
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TIold fast then, my dear Sir, the position which you and your bene- 
volent coadjutors have taken; and never doubt that the good sense 
of an enlightened community will support you in it. 

[ am fully aware, that some excellent men among us, have strong 
objections against studying the heathen authors with long continued 
diligence, from considerations of a moral nature. I respect their 
motives. There is no little reason to fear, that, as classical study 
is now arranged and pursued, the effects may, in some cases, have 
an unpropitious moral influence. But the fault lies in the manner, 
not in the thing. Until sacred classics, and religious patristical clas- 
sics, shall claim a part of the attention of our youth at the colleges 
and schools, there will be ground for such objections. May the 
time soon arrive, when Christians shall think, that they are in duty 
bound to give their children at least as much knowledge of the true 
God and Saviour, as of Jupiter and his associates! There is too 
much good sense, and illumination, and piety, among the teachers 
and guardians of our Colleges, not to give this subject, sooner or 
later, a more thorough consideration than it has yet received. 

I am aware, also, that the question is often asked, Have there 
not been many useful and eminent ministers, without a classical edu- 
cation? Without hesitation, | answer in the affirmative. But then, 
I may be indulged in asking another question, in my turn. This is, 
Would they not have been still more useful and eminent, witha 
more finished and thorough education? Deny it no one can, who 
concedes that knowledge is power. 

In conclusion, I repeat it, that the Education Society have a right 
to appropriate their funds, in the manner in which they have done. 
it is my most sincere, my unalterable conviction, that it is their 
duty so todo. If ever a country needed a learned and powerful 
ministry, ours isthe one. Our population is extending with a rapi- 
dity hitherto unexampled in the history of man. It is a population 
which needs the guidance of men thoroughly enlightened and sub- 
stantially educated. We are forming our character for ages to come. 
Say not, then, that ‘‘ a half-educated man will do forthe West—for 
the new settlements.”” Nay, better keep such an one in the old set- 
tlements, where the habits are already established, than to send him 
into the new, where a world is to be formed out of the elements of 
chaos. Say not that a half-educated man will do for the heathen; 
for there chaos and eternal night hold™their united reign, anda 
mighty power is needed to cause light and order to spring up.— 
Who shall translate the bible there? Whoshall expel the demons 
of superstition? Can this be done without using the wand of pro- 
phets and apostles ? 

Hold fast, then, I would say with all my heart and soul, the van- 
tage ground you have obtained, and get all in addition that you can 
by any future opportunities. 


With much respect and afféction, your friend and brother, 
Theol. Sem. Andover, July 16, 1828. M. STUART. 








EDUCATION OF THE DEAP AND DUMB. 


Tue article here presented to our readers is an extract from a 
‘Report of Mr C. Dillingham in relation to the instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb, in the city of New York.—Made to the Sen- 
ate, April 14th, 1828.’’ It is on a subject in relation to which, but 
little has been said or done in the South. We believe, there- 
fore, that it will be acceptable to the patrons of this Journal, as it 
furnishes a clear view of the various efforts that have been made 
and are now making for this unfortunate class of claimants on hu- 
man beneficence—The part of the Report which we copy, is a de- 
tail of facts collected, and observations made by Mr C. Dillingham 
of Mass.—Mr D. is well acquainted with the system of instruction 
for the Deaf and Dumb—having learned it in the Hartford School— 
and having been a teacher in the School at Philadelphia. He has 
also travelled much to gain information on this subject. There are 
four Schools for the Deaf and Dumb in the United States, one at 
Hartford Con.—one in the city of New York, one in Kentucky, 
and one in Philadelphia. —T his article gives some account of their 
origin, history, and present operations. 

Tue first attempt at the instruction of the deaf and dumb, con- 
cerning which history informs us, was by a Spanish monk, who died 
in 1584; and the substance of his method was published at Madrid 
in 1620. Subsequently, attention was given to the subject by va- 
rious persons in diflerent parts of Europe, whose works were pub- 
lished. Nothing, however, like general or permanent success ap- 
pears to have attended the efforts of any one, until the time of the 
Abbe de L’Epee; the fame of whose exhibitions excited the atten- 
tion of the learned and philosophical of all Europe. His first work 
was published in 1776. De L’Epee, however, wag very far from 
bringing the system to perfection, although to him is due the praise 
of having laid the foundation. He seems to have been conscious 
of deficiencies in his method, and to have foreseen that Sicard, who 
had already entered the same profession, would outstrip him. But 
although it is conceded that his instructions came short of impart- 
ing to the pupils the full power of using language, originally, still 
the celebrated instance which has been recorded and quoted as 
proof, quite satisfactory to many, of the deficiency of De L’Epee’s 
method, is farfrom being, to my mind, equally convincing. - 

Mr Nicolai, an academician of Berlin, being present at one of De 
L’Epee’s exhibitions, requested that a boy might write an original 
sentence; and having struck his breast with his band, the boy was 
directed to describe that action. He immediately wrote ‘hand 
breast.’ It is recorded that Mr Nicolai retired perfectly satisfied that 
the system was without any merit whatever; and this incident seems 
to have been tacitly received as a sufficient proof that De L’Epee 
was unable to make his papils any thing more than mere imitators. 
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But may it not be possible that the boy was ahead both of his critic 
and his teacher, and that if he could have made explanations, it 
would have appeared that he used the word hand asaverb! Ifthe 
academician had lived at the present day, when so many shining 
examples exist of completely developed and richly stored intellect 
among the deaf and dumb, he might find many among the younger 
and partly educated mutes, who would give to his action, a de- 
scription very similar, perhaps, to the one mentioned, and who, if 
allowed to explain, would defend his right to use the word hand as 
a verb, particularly after using to eye, to shoulder, to elbow, to 
Singer, &c. 

But whatever may have been the degree of De L’Epee’s merit, 
to him, certainly, is due the high praise of having paved the way 
for the improvement of the deaf and dumb. Of the transcen- 
dent merits of his illustrious successor, the Abbe Sicard, there can 
be no doubt. This great and good man succeeded the Abbe de 
L”Epee, in the administration of the Institution at Paris, and matu- 
red and brought to a high degree of improvement the best system 
which has yet appeared for the instruction of the deaf and dumb: 
A system, by which the intellect of the pupil may be completely 
expanded, and the power imparted to him, of expressing his ideas 
in original language, and of acquiring ideas by means of language, 
from others, and from books—always allowing that the natural tal- 
ents of the pupil be good, and that he be kept a sufficient time at 
school. The only system which has divided with it the public at- 
tention in Europe, is that used in the schools in the Island of Great 
Britain. 

A writer in the supplement to the fourth and fifth editions of the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, in an elaborate article on the deaf and 
dumb, has taken much pains to prove the inferiority of Sicard’s 
system to the English, as it might be styled; but unfortunately, la- 
boring under ignorance of the former, or an entire misapprehen- 
sion of its principles, he, as might be expected, fails in the argu- 
ment. Whatever may be a man’s scholarship, or however sound 
and philosophical his views of subjects with which he is acquainted, 
yet for him to adventure in speculations on deaf and dumb instruc- 
tion, without being acquainted with that profession, appears to me 
quite as absurd as for a chemist to quit his laboratory to discuss the 
superiority or inferiority of the common to the civil law. It is not 
my object, however, here to vindicate Sicard’s system, a3 my lim- 
its will not admit it; neither is it necessary. It will best be tested, 
like all systems and all schools and all works, by the fruits. On its 
frnits, the system of Sicard may safely and proudly rely for vindi- 
cation. 

In the year 1800, after about twenty years of assiduous personal 
attention to the instruction of the deaf and dumb, Sicard published 
his work, entitled ‘Course of Instruction;’ and eight years after, 
appeared his ‘Theory of Signs.” From the model of the School 
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in Paris, others have been founded in Russia, Germany, Sweden, 
Italy, Holland, and other parts of Earope. 

The above recapitulation, will serve to give an idea of the time 
that this art has been cultivated, and of the extent to which the French 
system has become prevalent, and how highly it is appreciated in 
Europe. The brief statement of a few facts will serve, also, to 
shew what steps bave been taken to introduce this excellent system 
into certain parts of our country. 

For some time previous to the year 1815, the minds of several 
wealthy and liberal minded citizens of Hartford, Connecticut, were 
deeply interested in the subject of educating the deaf and dumb of 
our country; and the project of establishing an institution for that 
purpose, came under discussion. The exciting cause may be found 
in the circumstance, that an intelligent and interesting daughter 
of one of these gentlemen, was deaf and dumb. Some instruc- 
tion was afforded to that individual, by the aid of works which had 
been published in Europe, and undoubtedly some partial progress 
might have been made in educating others; but these gentlemen, 
with a most enlightened policy, wisely determined, that as the art 
of instructing mutes had been for many years maturing under the 
culture of skilful hands, in Europe, it would be far better for the 
cause of the deaf and dumb in America, to obtain, if possible, com- 
plete possession of the art in its matured state, and convey it at once 
to our own country. 

It was highly important in the view of these gentlemen, that in 
the selection of an individual to be employed on-so important and 
interesting a mission, they should look for one possessed of supe- 
rior literary qualifications, and fitted in other respects to do justice 
to the cause in which they were about to embark. Fortunately 
they were not without the means of filling this important post in an 
ample manner. The Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, the present prin- 
cipal of the institution at Hartford, was, even at that time distin- 
guished among the sons of Yale College, for talents and scholarship, 
and had filled an important post in the department of instruction in 
that celebrated institution. As to the literary qualifications de- 
manded, he was every way worthy, and what was more, his heart 
was deeply inthe cause. And his character asa scholar, a philosc- 
pher, and philanthropist, has since reflected honor on those indi- 
viduals who originally sustained his efforts, and gave efficacy to his 
zeal. Not less has the wise and ever to be praised caution of the 
founders of that institution, in securing the very best means of in- 
struction for their pupils at the outset, been fully justified and re- 
warded by the transcendent success which has attended their course 
of instruction, and by the full confidence with which they have in- 
spired the governments of most of the New England states, and the 
benevolent and literary public generally. This, I am aware, is not 
the place for eulogy, perhaps not even a passing tribute; although 
if an excuse should be found for me in the circumstance that two 
individuals, united to me by the nearest ties of blood, have been re- 
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Jeased from that dark and unhappy bondage of the mind by his 
means, then indeed | might be tolerated in pausing for a moment to 
testity those feelings of gratitude with which myself and all those 
of my family, must ever pronounce the name of Gallaudet, to be 
hereafter, I doubt not, adorned with the enviable title of benefactor 
ofthe American deaf and damb. 

In 1815, means being contributed by a few individuals in Hart- 
ford, Mr Gallaudet was enabled to visit Europe. Obstacles were 
found to his progress in England, and he resorted to Paris. He 
was hospitably received by the amiable Sicard, the doors of the 
school were freely opened to him, and with every possible facility 
for improvement, he commenced the acquisition of his new profes- 
sion. While there he succeeded in effecting an arrangement with 
the celebrated Mr Laurent Clerc, to come to America, and labor 
conjointly with him in the task of establishing and conducting an in- 
stitution for the deafand dumb, on Sicard’s plan. That gentleman 
was preeminently qualified to be the ally of Mr Gallaudet, in such an 
undertaking. Himself deaf and dumb, he had received a complete 
education under Sicard, and at the time of his leaving France with Mr 
Gallaudet, had been for eight years a professor in the school of his 
master. He is the most distinguished pupil of Sicard. Thus rein- 
forced, Mr Gallaudet returned to America in August 1816. Con- 
tributions were obtained in various parts of the country, and the in- 
stitution commenced its actual operations in April 1817, with Mr 
Gallaudet as principal, aided by Mr Clerc. The success which 
has attended the progress of that institution to the present time, is 
sufficiently well known. 

Was it not far better thus expeditiously to intruduce an improved 
system at once into the school than to keep the teachers groping 
their way with only the feeble light which they might strike out by 
their own exertions, aided by such treatises as are published on the 
subject? Will the candid and enlightened friends of the deaf and 
dumb believe, that wrilten treatises can convey an adequate idea 
of those thousands of varying gestures and changing attitudes and 
evanescent expressions of the countenance, which form the lan- 
guage, so as to form a substitute for direct intercourse with the ac- 
tual teacher, who is complete master of his art, or a course of stu- 
dy in an institution, where that art is in constant exercise? 

Justice to the Hartford institution requires it to be stated, that 
what was originally freely received, it has always been ready freely 
to impart. Accordingly, the various applications which have been 
made to that institution for aid and instruction, have, to its lasting 
honor, been promptly and generously met. 

In 1821, the directors of the Peansylvania institution for the deaf 
and dumb, were in want of teachers; and not suffering feelings of 
local pride to have an undue preponderance over them while en- 
gaged in the cause of benevolence; and knowing that the institution 
at Hartford was in fall and successful operation with a strong corps 
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of teachers, they determined to apply there for aid. That appli- 
cation was successful beyond their most sanguine expectations. Mr 
Clerc was released immediately for the purpose of taking charge of 
the school at Philadelphia, having in view the double object of in- 
structing the pupils and of qualifying the other teachers in their 
profession. In 1822, Mr Clerc returned, and was succeeded by 
Mr Lewis Weld, who was a graduate of Yale College, and had for 
several years enjoyed the advantages of a residence inthe same in- 
stitution with Messrs Gallaudet and Clerc, and had acquired his 
profession from them. He has since presided over the institution 
at Philadelphia, with distinguished ability and success. The gen- 
tlemen who are associated with him as teachers, have all distin- 
guished merit as scholars, and are graduates of our most respecta- 
ble colleges, with the exception of one, who was a pupil of the 
Hartford Asylum. The directors and teachers of the Pennsylvania 
institution have always kept their standard high in the department 
of instruction, and the good effects are to be seen in the improve- 
ment of their pupils. 

Concerning the institution for the deaf and dumb in Kentucky, 
am acquainted with but few details; but the most happy results may 
be expected from the judicious course pursued by the directors of 
that establishment in sending the present principal, Mr Jacobs, to 
be previously qualified by a residence in the Hartford school. 

1 would remark, that it is by no means necessary for every 
teacher who may be employed in any one school, to be previously 
at the expense and trouble of going abroad to qualify himself. If 
the system is once fairly introduced, the teachers who come in af- 
terwards can be qualified on the spot. Let the scion be fairly en- 
grafted, and it will itself put forth new shoots. 

It would naturally be expected by the friends of the deaf and 
dumb, that the directors of institutions, in giving accounts of their 
schools, would inform the public, concerning the qualifications of 
their teachers, and how and where they became possessed of their cu- 
rious and interesting art. And in the reports of most of the deaf and 
dumb institutions, these matters are all set forth, and with a mi- 
nuteness of detail which indicates a high degree of confidence on 
the part of the directors, that they have teachers whose qualifica- 
tions will challenge investigation. Ina publication, however, made 
by the New York institution professing to be a history of the rise 
and progress of that institution, there is a remarkable silence pre- 
served on this subject. We are hardly told that at one date one 
person was appointed teacher, at another, another, &c. A reader 
would rather be led to infer, from passages in some of their publi- 
cations, that no particular previous qualification was deemed ne- 
cessary in those who may enter on the business of teaching the 
deaf and dumb. 

In the passages alluded to, the public is informed, that any per- 
son possessing good sense and common industry, may make himself 
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a teacher, by consulting the books written by Sicard. We are as- 
sured that the teachers of the New York school, by following the 
path marked out by Sicard, have completely qualified themselves 
for their task, and have overcome all the difficulties in their way. 
We are repeatedly informed, that they have never been out cf New 
York for instruction, and that they have pioneered the way through 
all the difficulties of the case, and those who would qualify them- 
selves to be teachers, are directed to study the works of Sicard. I 
cannot conceive of doctrines having a more pernicious influence upon 
the cause of the deaf and dumb in our country, than the doctrines 
which I have alluded to, and which are promulgated in the publica- 
tions ofthe New York institution. And some of the statements are to 
me, I confess, unintelligible. Itis stated that the teachers of the New 
York school followed the methods pointed out by Sicard; and it is 
also stated, that they have pioneered the way. Is it meant that 
they are both followers and leaders? It is also stated, that with 
them, instruction is no more a matter ofexperiment, and that there 
are no more difficulties to overcome. ' 

It has been my lot, from early childhood, to be intimately con- 
versant with the deafand dumb, and to witness the assiduous efforts 
of an honored parent, to impart instruction to two beloved children 
thus afflicted, with a success, which, though limited, was such as to 
excite the admiration of many intelligent friends, until those events 
took place, which brought to our country the means of affording 
ample and efficient instruction to the deaf and dumb. Subsequently 
to that era, | have been almost constantly in scenes, where the 
whole subject was a matter of deep solicitude and diligent inquiry; 
and have had much intercourse with gentlemen of acute and intel- 
ligent minds, who had enjoyed the best opportunities for acquiring 
this profession, and who are still engaged in cultivating it with the 
most untiring zeal and perseverance;—but never, before, did | hear 
of any who flattered themselves with having arrived at that point in 
their career, where there were no more difficulties to be overcome, 
no more improvements or experiments to be made. And I am sure 
I hazard nothing in saying, that the most intelligent teachers in 
Europe and America, would declare that they were at this moment 
engaged in overcoming difficulties, and studying improvements. As 
to the doctrine, that any person may make himéelf a teacher of the 
deaf and dumb, provided he have common industry and good sense, 
and studies Sicard’s works, we may infer from it, that the only dif- 
ficulty is the want of a translation of those works into English. If 
that is the sole obstacle remaining, why may it not be speedily re- 
moved, and instruction carried to the very doors of the people, in 
all sections of the country! If persons of good sense and common 
industry may make themselves teachers, why may we not expect to 
see schools opened in every village, where the population around 
would furnish a number of pupils? Surely, persons of sense and 
re may be found, and the works of Sicard may be bought and 
read. 
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| have before alluded to the inadequacy of books to convey a 
knowledge of the language of signs, and do not intend to go farther 
into that subject now, but will barely remark, that any intelligent 
person will find himself beset with not a few difficulties, were he to 
attempt to learn, from written descriptions, only, all the motions of 
a fencing master or ateacher of gymnastics. But all these, sir, as 
your own observation may perhaps have shown you, are but a drop 
in the ocean, when compared with the countless numbers and 
ceaseless variations of the movements of the body, hands, head, 
eyes, countenance, &c. &c., which are required in the peculiar 
language of the deaf and dumb. But even the skilful and ready 
use of the language of signs, is far from being all that is required 
in ateacher. Inthe process of improvement which this art has 
undergone, a great variety of exercises have been invented, to be 
employed in the course of instruction. A teacher must not only 
know the language of signs, but if he would not be behind in his 
profession, he must be acquainted with all the various exercises, 
the contrivances which are resorted to, and the ingenious modes of 
illustration which have been devised to aid the pupils in the more 
dificult parts of their progress. ‘The mere learning of signs is not 
sufficient. To learn signs is one thing; to learn the principles and 
practice of the system of instruction, is another. It may be inquir- 
ed, whether these two distinct subjects are not distinctly treated by 
Sicard in his two works, ‘Theory of Signs,’ and ‘Course of instruc- 
tion.” The ‘Theory of Signs’ is theoretical, and not practical; 
and the ‘Course of Instruction,’ though it will always interest the 
curious reader, will be found insufficient to form perfectly qualified 
teachers. It may be asked, tow then did the teachers at New 
York acquire signs? To a great extent probably, from Hartford. 
When it is asserted that the teachers acquired all their knowledge 
in New York, we must presume that assertion refers only to the 
teachers now in the school; as it is a fact that the gentleman who 
was first employed as a teacher in the New York school, was fora 
year connected with the Asylum at Hartford, in a capacity which 
led him to have datly intercourse with the pupils, which intercourse 
was of course carried on by signs. It is impossible to conceive 
that he could have been in such circumstances, without acquiring 
very many of their signs. As the sphere of his duties was not in 
the school room, but in a peculiar manner out of it, it is not at all 
probable that he acquired the system of instraction. It appears by 
the dates given in the New York reports, that the present teachers 
were associated with that gentleman nearly two years. Neither 
the statement that the teachers have pioneered their way, nor the 
statement that they have followed the plan laid down in Sicard’s 
books, will allow us to suppose that the system was obtained from 
Hartford Whence then has the knowledge which the New York 
teachicre possess, been derived?) They bave arrived at it either by 
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pioneering the way themselves, or by following in the footsteps of 
Sicard as they are traced out in his works. But those works were 
published many years ago; the Course of Instruction in 1800, and 
a second edition in 1803, and the Theory of Signs in 1808. It is 
stated in one of the New York publications, that their system is 
substantially the same with that pursued in other schools for the 
deaf and dumb in this country. Are the gentlemen prepared to 
make such a statement, if, as they are very careful to inform us, 
they have never been out of New York to inquire? Is it probable 
that no improvements have been made in this department of philos- 
ophy intwenty years? Can we suppose, that with all the talent 
and labor which have been expended in this department of educa- 
tion, on both sides of the Atlantic, it has remained stationary? Is it 
not more probable that it has made very great advances? If that 
be the case, how can the gentlemen at New York possess the means 
of knowing what the present state of the system may be in other 
institutions, if they refuse to go away from home to inquire? I 
would respectfully ask, if this staying at home to teach ourselves 
as well as we can, is in accordance with the spirit of rapid im- 
provement which marks the present age? Does the chemist, 
the surgeon, the naturalist, or the engineer, disdain to quit his 
own city to go in search of knowledge? Do not the votaries 
of science avail themselves eagerly of the knowledge and ex- 
perience of others, and seize on every means in their power 
to hasten their own advancement? Is it in the instruction of the 
deaf and dumb that we may be indulged in staying at home, 
and gratify ourselves in attempting to pioneer our own way? On 
the contrary, in a benevolent undertaking of this kind, in which 
we must depend on the charity of individuals and the liberality of 
the government, are we not called on by true economy and an hon- 
orable regard to those whose charity we ask, to adopt the most ef- 
ficacious and expeditious mode of making their contributions tell 
upon the object? Does not justice to the claims of other objects 
of charitable support, so numerous at the present day, warn us to 
be careful that we make the most of what is bestowed upon us, by sa- 
crificing feelings of pride, and availing ourselves of all the light and 
aid within our reach? Is it not the dictate of humanity, that when 
we would extend relief in any quarter, and an excellent mode of 
doing it is pointed out, we should avail ourselves of that mode 
most expeditiously? If in the midst of Garkness there has arisen 
@ great light, shall we bid those who would be cheered by its beams, 
wait while we endeavor to kindle another for them? If a fountain 
bubbles at my feet, and sends forth its refreshing streams, at 
which my child is eager to slake his thirst, shall | ‘bid him wait 
while I shall dig for w vater? 
The instruction of the deaf and dumb, though it may appear 
mysterious, nay, almost magical to a spectator unacquainted with 
principles, may, notwithstanding, be acquired like other profes- 
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sions, if the proper means be used. It is not in itself more mys- 
terious than any other philosophical pursuit. Every part of phil- 
osophy is a mystery to the ignorant. Until we make it our study, 
the law appears to us a mystery—so does chemistry—so does anat- 
omy; and so it is with the instruction of the deaf and dumb. To 
the acquisition of any of these professions, there may be nearer 
and more circuitous routes. True wisdom directs us to that which 
conducts most expeditiously to the end in view. 

The instruction of the deaf and dumb is a subject which has oc- 
cupied very much of my attention; and | have been a deeply in- 
terested spectator of ail the movements which have taken place 
in relation to it in our country, with the exception of some, in 
which I was an agent rather than a spectator. The measures 
which were adopted in the New York institution in the department 
of instruction, were such as excited in me feelings of deep regret, 
as I considered the tendency of those measures to be of a nature 
to depress the standard of a most interesting department of educa- 
tion; an employment every way worthy of the most brilliant tal- 
ents, extensive learning, and profound philosophy. The feelings 
and opinions of a single individual, however, might be of small con- 
sequence inthe community; and mine, probably, would never have 
been expressed in this manner, had I not been placed in circum- 
stances which called on me to speak. In the conscientious dis- 
charge of this duty, I have laid before you my honest convictions 
on this subject, with frankness, well knowing that with you, sir, my 
motives will not stand in need of defence; and feeling assured that 
to you it will be quite unnecessary to be at pains to prove that I 
have the good of the deaf and dumb most deeply at heart. And 
permit me, sir, to close this communication with my sincere wishes 
that all the exertions which may be made for the benefit of the 
deaf and dumb in the state of New York, may be crowned with 
complete success. 

All which is respectfully submitted by your 

Most obedient humble servant, 


CuHarRies DILLINGHAM. 


—— eee 


THE CRISIS. 


A passion for studying prophecy appears to be prevailing at this 
time among the English Clergy. Several attempts have been re- 
cently made to pry into the things designated in the prophetical 
parts of the Scriptures. The Western Review gives the following 
account of the Crisis, a work which has been republished in this 
country. The Crisis is an Attempt to show from Prophecy, illus- 
trated by the signs of the times, the Prospects and the Duties of the 
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The Crisis. 


Charch of Christ, at the present period. With an Enquiry into the 
probable destiny of England, during the predicted desolations of the 
Papal Kingdoms. By the Rev. Ep. Cooren. 

Whether the views contained in this book are well founded or 
not, is a question which we shall not now discuss. The author— 
says the Review—attempts to prove from prophecy, and **The 
signs of the times,’’ that a period of unprecedented trouble is at 
hand—that the interval of comparative tranquility. which has suc- 
ceeded the French Revolution, is but the stillness, which precedes 
the earthquake—thbat Napoleon was the ‘wilful king,’’ predicted by 
Daniel, who ‘‘should come to his end, and none should help him;”’ 
——that in the present Crisis, the church of God stould promptly, 
and assiduously attend to the warning voice of Christ, ‘sbehold 1 
come, asa thief: blessed ts he that watcheth, and keepeth his gare 
ments; lest he walk naked, and they see hisshame.”? Dan. xi, 45— 
and Rev. xvi, 14. And finally our author inquires into the probable 
destiny of England, during the period of unprecedented trouble. 
In all this he is conscious and comprehensive, He has not ap- 
proached his subject with temerity, nor grasped it with a rude 
hand. He is modest, respectful, solemn; but although he appears 
to commence in the middle of his theme, he suffers no obscurity to 
rest on the investigation. Whether his views be correct, or erro- 
neous, no one can mistake his meaning. With a style classically 
neat and elegant, he conducts his arguments, arranges his proofs, 
and applies his illustrations with precision, perspicuilty and force. 
He meets cbjections with that humility, deference and candor, 
which becomes an honest inquirer after treth. To crown the cli- 
max of the merit of the work, be mingles the whole examination 
with that sweet savor of piety and practical admonition, which can- 
not be unprofitable, should his views and applications of prophecy 
be even erroncous. The study of prophecy, in connexion with 
the history of nations, has always been interesting. It 1s becoming 
more and more important. Men must be blind to their own inter- 
ests, and regardless of the happiness of others, ifthey will not hear 
the voice of Messiah, saying, ‘‘blessed is he, that readeth, and they 
that hear the words of this prophecy, and keep those things, that 
are written therein; for the time is at hand” Rev. 1, 3. 

The first American edition of ‘The Crisis’ has been published 
in this city, by the liberality of an individual, who has returned to 
England; and left the whole ofthe edition, to be sold for the benefit 
of the poor. He was a disciple of Christ, who did not his alms be- 
fore men, to be seen of them; and we have no permission to pub- 
lish his name. But as we entertain no doubt, that his prayers and 
his alms have come up, as a memorial before God, we earnestly re- 
commend his example to others, and say to every man of wealth, 
‘Go thou, and do likewise.’ It has been tous a subject of deep re- 
gret, when we have heard booksellers complain, that theological 
works were of dull sale. We shall feel ourselves disappointed, ti 
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the reading people of this country do not soon call, and call imper- 
atively, for a second American edition of “The Crisis.’-—Western 


Monthly Review. 


THE BOOK OF JOB. 


Tue Rev. E. Davies has recently read a paper to the Royal So- 
ciety, on the subject of this portion of the holy scripture. He con- 
tends that it is ‘tno parable, but a true history; and examines and 
refutes the hypothesis maintained by Warburton and Orton, that it 
is a poem of the dramatic form, composed by one of the prophets 
during the period of the captivity. Having adduced his reasons for 
receiving the book of Job as an authentic narrative, relating to a real 
historical character, he proceeds to establish the following points:— 
That Uz, the country of Job, was in the eastern part of [dumea, and 


contiguous to the southern border of Judea; that the particular city of 


the patriarch’s residence was Bozrah; and that Job, whom we are 
led to seek among the Idumean princes, was the same as Johab, 


mentioned as one of the kings of that country in the 56th chapter of 


Genesis. This supposition being admitted, the era of the patri- 
arch’s affliction must be placed about 1923 years B.C. The in- 
struments of those afflictions were four armies of Chaldeans and 
Sebeans, whose irruption is wentified with the expedition of the 
four kings, related in the 14th chapter of Genesis. From these va- 
rious coincidences, Mr Davies infers, that Job was no other than 
that righteous king and priest of the true God, to whom Abraham, 
after rescuing his brother Lot from the hands of those four kings, 
is stated to have paid tithes of all. The name Melchizedek. King 
of Righteousness, given to this person by Moses, of King of Salem, 
which St Paul interprets King of Peace, was not his proper or orig- 
inal name, but a little descriptive of his character, and is eminently 
characteristic of the most patient of men. The identity between 
this mysterious personage and the patriarch Job, is farther confirm- 
ed by several particulars in St Paul’s account of him, and by the 
figurative epitome of his history which appears in the 100th Psalm. 
The date and author of the books are next considered. The result 
of an examination of the various evidence relating to these points is, 
that the work existed in an age long prior to the date of the principal 
prophecies; that it is not the production of any known Jewish wri- 
ter, nor of Eliba, as some commentators have thought, but chiefly 
of Job himself, and that the whole was written very shortly after 
the occurrence of the events which it records. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE, 

The following notices of two works which have been recently published 
in Paris, are copied from a late number of the London Magazine. As the 
information they contain seems to indicate the existence and progress of the 
Protestant or Evangelical spirit in the Catholic Church in France they will, 
no doubt, be highly acceptable to our readers. 


One of the most curious works published in Paris within the last 
month, and distinguished for its learned research, is ‘ The Critical 
History of-Gnosticism, and of its influence on the Religious and 
Philosophical Sects of the first Six Centuries of the Christian Era;’ 
by M. Malter. Few of our readers require to be told, that the 
word ‘gnostic,’ which signifies learned, enlightened, literally 
knowing) was adopted by this sect of Christians, as if they alone 
possessed the true knowledge of Christianity. They looked upon 
other Christians as a common and simple race, who interpreted 
the Sacred Writings in a low and too literal a sense. The Gnos- 
tics were at first a class of philosophers, who had formed a pecu- 
liar theology, founded on the doctrines of Plato and Pythagoras, to 
which they had accommodated their own interpretations of Scrip- 
ture. The name of ‘gnostic’ became, in the sequel, a generic 
term, which was applied to several Christian secretaries of the ear- 
liest ages, who differing among themselves on certain points were, 
nevertheless, agreed on the grand principle. To the history of 
these secretaries M. Malte: has directed his profound researches. 
His work, which forms two volumes, 8vo. and which has been re- 
warded by the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, is divi- 
ded into three sections. Inthe first, after taking a rapid survey of 
the writers, ancient and modern, who have treated of the Gnostic 
Philosophers, the author shews the origin of their brilliant specu- 
lations, by bringing to view some of the most celebrated doctrines 
of antiquity. The second section is devoted te the comparative ex- 
amination of the divers systems established by the grand schools of 
Gnosticism—thoee of Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor. In the third 
section he inquires into the influence which gnostic doctrines, in 
their conciliatory position between the other schools of Christianity 
and Paganism, have exercised over both parties. ‘The work is ac- 
companied by plates, and terminates with a general estimate of the 
labors of Gnosticism. 

The history of this sect is connected with the origin of Christia- 
nity,—with the period when the Apostles and Martyrs of the new 
religion, imbued with the principles of Christ, *‘ wise as serpents, 
and harmless as doves,’’ preached to the people, ‘that their king- 
dom was not of this world.”” The pamphlet of the Abbe Barati, 
under the title of ‘ Sacerdotal Usurpations,’ is, on the contrary, a 
rapid notice of the successive attempts of the successors of the first 
Christians to assume that temporal power to which they should 
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have remained strangers. It was, says the Abbe Cerati, in the 

midst of intestine divisions--of the fall of the Roman empire—of 
the invasion of the barbarians—of the ruin of the arts and sciences; 
it was in times of darkness and superstition, that the priesthood by 
degrees established its preponderance, and in place of the power, 
purely spiritual, which was destined for it, founded an earthly domi- 
nion. ‘This good Abbe is a priest, it is true,—but he is one of the 
few amongthe many. lle asks not for the Church either honor, or 
temporal power, or privileges, or convents, or jesuits. He shews, 
by proofs drawn from experience of the past, that the influence of 
the Catholic clergy ought to be brought back to a strictly spiritual 
and moral character; that its interests should remain distinct from 
all temporal concerns; and that the clergy, so far from dreaming of 
the re-acquisition of its ancient power, ought, in order to accommo- 
date itself to the actual state of society, to retrace its steps, with- 
out hesitation, to the religion preached by the Apostles, and to ab- 
dicate its worldly kingdom. This advice, given to the clergy of 
France, might be of service to the ministers of our own church. 
Most singular ecclesiastic!—He requires, in churchmen, gentleness, 
simplicity of manners, and of life; morality in their sermons, and--— 
mark this! ye unco gude!—tolerance and protection for the Protes- 
tant worship? 

One of the wishes of the Abbe Cerati is, to see the priesthood 
deprived of their monopoly of public education. This wish, is 
joined in by the majority of the French nation, we find repeated in 
the ‘ Manual Populaire’ of M. Alphonse C. ‘This work, which has 
been honored with a prize by the Society of Elementary Education, 
and of which we shall have occasion to speak at a future period, in 
treating of the state of popular education in France, contains in 
about two hundred pages, in 18mo. all the most essential instruc- 
tions for the laboring classes. Most wise political doctrines; no- 
tions of morality and philosophy, clearly and simply propounded; 
statistic documents derived from official sources; elementary notions 
of physics, astronomy, and natural history; and, lastly, reflections 
and counsels——all founded on reason and morality, and calculated to 
contribute to the amelioration of the people. 


POMPEIL. 


Tue fate of the ancient cities Pompeii and Herculaneum, is 
well known. The subjoined extracts fromthe Journal of a tra- 
veller in Europe, exhibit in a happy manner, the present condition 
of the splendid ruins of Pompeii. 

The environs of Naples are all full of interest. Pompeii possesses 
attractions far above all the rest. Other places are celebrated in 
history as the scenes of great deeds, as the magnificent abodes of 
the mighty emperors of the ancient world, or the peaceful retreats 
of the Philosophers, the Poets and the Orators of antiquity. —A 
few faint ruins mark the outline of what once existed, and serve to 
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spread a charm of deep interest over the scene, after a lapse of 
2000 years. But Pompeii exhibits a whole city as it existed in an- 
cient time. A whole community is here presented actually dug out 
of antiquity. We seem transported back, as if by enchantment, to 
a former age of the world, and see temples, palaces, monuments, 
fountains, baths, houses, gardens, shops, furniture and utensils of 
every description, precisely as they were twenty centuries ago. 

The memorable eruption of Vesuvius in the year 79, so com- 
pletely buried Pompeii, as to preserve it all for the inspection of 
modern times. Atmospheric air, which operates so fatally in cor- 
roding every thing material, was entirely excluded by the volcanic 
matter, and consequently, the most minute objects have been pre- 
served in all their pristine character. Pompeii is’ attractive, not 
merely to the antiquary, and the pedant profound in ancient trifles: 
it is full of interest to the simple mind of taste and reflection—to 
the philosopher, and the man of common sense. We cannot walk 
through its recently opened streets without feeling that we are on 
hallowed ground. 

The city having been overwhelmed by the fatal volcanic erup- 
tion of 79, the people who were able to escape, fled and estab- 
lished a new city at Torre del Annunziata. From that period, 
Pompeii was neglected and forgotten. Centuries rolled by, and 
the location was utterly unknown. A vineyard had sprung up over 
the desolate city. About the middle of last century, some tra- 
ces of it were accidentally discovered by the peasantry, who culti- 
vated the soil. ‘This led to further excavations, and excited a 
spirit of discovery, which eventuated in dispkaying the city as it 
now appears. Excavations are still going on, but enough has been 
developed to reveal to modern eyes, an identical city of the Ro- 
man empire. In ranging through the deserted city, and entering 
its houses, temples, and theatres, we are conscious that we walk 
the very streets, and tread the identical pavements and floors, that 
have borne the greatest men of antiquity. 

Among the prominent buildings, are seven or eight magnificent 
temples. Those of Hercules, of Jupiter; Venus, Esculapius, of 
Isis, and some others have been recognised. Most of them are of 
the Grecian Doric order: they are spacious and elegant, of a quad- 
rilateral form, and have their altars elevated in the centre. The 
pavements are of Mosaic. In the temple of Isis, the Sanctum 
Sanctorum is in good preservation, together with the secret stair- 
case by which the Priests ascended to respond oracles for the De- 
ity, and the hiding place where they were concealed. These are 
the more interesting, because they betray in the Pagan Priests, the 
same kind of craft, which in modern times, is practised with suc- 
cess all over Italy. Superstition prevails as much as ever, and 
Polytheism is at present as much the order of the day as in old 
times. The Madonna is worshiped with all the devotion that was 
formerly bestowed upon the great Diana of the Ephesians. And 
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the Calendar of Saints and Saintesses —of men and women canoni- 
zed and deified by mortal Popes. is as numerous as were ever the 
catalogues of the inferior Heathen Deities. We hear so much of 
miracles wrought by modern Saints, and become so accustomed to 
papal system, that it all seems well enough, while we reprobate in 
the most bitter terms, the same vague forms as practiced in other 
times.—But any religion is better than none, and perhaps the Cath- 
olic system,«with all its abuses, is more adapted to the present 
state of Italy, than any other which could be devised. 

The next objects that met our views were the remains of a spa- 
cious amphitheatre, a Tragic and a Comic Theatre. The first was 
evidently for equestrian sports, and for combats of the wild beasts; 
and perhaps also for contests between the Gladiators, an order of 
men taught to wage mortal combat for the amusement of the peo- 
ple, and their imperial masters. This building was of eliptic form, 
large, and adorned with statues and painting. 

The Tragic Theatre was also large, and magnificently orna- 
mented. [it contained different apartments for the Patricians, for 
the Plebians and for the ladies. It argues not much for the gal- 
lantry of the Romans to know, that the females were postponed to 
the most remote places, behind the lowest order of the people. 
They were perched aloft in circles, corresponding to the upper 
galleries of modern Theatres. This was the universal practice 
all over the Empire. 

The Comic Theatre is much smaller. Places for the different 
ranks of the people are recogmsed as in the others. ‘They are 
not divided into different distinct rows of boxes as in our times. 
‘The seats rise gradually above each other, as in amphitheatres. 
The stages of both these Theatres are extremely shallow, and 
could have admitted but little variety of scenery. 

But time, ink and paper would fail me, if I descended to every 
particalar.. We walked through many streets, and entered num- 
bers of houses, baths and villas of different individuals. They 
seem to have been but one story high, and the rooms exceedingly 
small, with Mosaic floors, and pictured walls and ceiling, in good 
preservation. Some whole streets were filled with little shops for 
all kinds of merchandise. Large stone jars for wine and oil are 
still seen inserted in the counters, and when first discovered, the 
dipping ladles were found in them! 

One of the largest private houses brought to light, belonged to 
one Diomedes. He perished with the city, and after having been 
inhumed for more than seventeen centuries, bis body was found 
preserved, and holding a purse in one hand, and in the other a 
banch of keys! Abont 20 other boilies were also discovered ina 
subterranean part of this villa. Close to the city wails are a num- 
ber of stately sepulchres, many of which still contain urns; in one 
of which being broken, we saw the ashes of the dead, whose body, 
as was the custom, had probably been burned. These and nayi- 
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berless other objects of equal interest, we saw and handled, and 
without much aid of the imagination, we seemed actually carried 
back to the days when Pompeii flourished in meridian splendor. 
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TRANSLATION or LA Piace, Bx Dr Bownircu.—The scientific, and the 
friends of science in the United States, are mostly aware that a translation 
of Laplace’s “Mecanique Celeste,” with copious notes, was some time since 
completed, by that eminent mathematician and philosopher, of this city, Dr 
Bownircs. 

In the year 1820, the American Academy, desirous of giving to the pub- 
lic this rich treasure of science, and, at the the same time, of honoring it- 
self by associating its own history with one of the most profound scientific 
productions of the age, proposed to Dr Bowditch to publish his translation 
and notes, at the expense of the Academy. This proposal he declined, 
from motives which need only to be“‘understood to be bonored, and which 
are in admirable keeping with his known independence and elevation of 
character. His translation and notes, which were commenced in 1814, and 
finished in 1817, he has lately fully revised, and we are now happy to be 
able to state, that he has made arrangements to publish them, under his 
own superintendence, and at his own expense. ‘The notes are about equal 
to the text, and the translation and notes to the first part will make two 
quarto volumes of about 800 pages each. It is proposed to give on each 
page the translation of the_text, and beneath the text, the notes necessary 
to illustrate it. No variation will be made of the text, except the insertion 
of numbers for reference, which of themselves, will be a great facility to 
the student, It will probably take from two to three years to complete the 
publication of the two volumes, as it is intended to make them most tho- 
roughly accurate and, therefore, to proceed so leisurely as to enable Dr 
Bowditch personally to superintend the whole publication, The two vol- 
umes, which will be printed with a new type, and on fine paper, embrace 
the translation and notes of the first part of Laplace’s work, which exam- 
ines and settles the abstract principles of celestial mechanics. The trans- 
lation and notes of the second part, in three volumes, which treats of the 
application of the principles ascertained in the first part, of the actual mo- 
tions of the planetary system, will probably ‘be also given to the public at 
some future day. 

We have long desired that our country might be honored by the publi- 
cation of this profoundly‘scientific work, and that it might be done during 
the life and under the eye of Dr B. This wish is about to be realized, and 
the whole work, we may now calculate, will be presented to the public in 
the manner most satisfactory to the distinguished scholar its author, to sur- 
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vive to late posterity, a monument of his genius and an honor to our coun. 
try and the age.— Boston Patriot. 


-————- 


The subjoined articles of Literary and Philosophical Intelligence are 
from a late number of the Christian Observer. 

Coal Mines of England.—Mr Bakewell, in his introduction to geology, 
states, that the coal of England will be exhausted in 350 years, but that 
South Wales will supply our posterity for 2000 years longer. 


Theological Education in Ireland.—The Eighth Report of the Commis- 
sioners on Education in Ireland states, that, among one hundred and sixty 
divinity students in the Roman Catholic College of Maynooth, there are not 
above half a dozen copies of the Old or New Testament, and that very few 
students ever refer to the original text. 


Newspapers and Magazines.—Mr Balbi has made the following calcula- 
tion of the number of newspapers, magazines, and other periodical publi- 
cations throughout the world. 

Population in Millions. Number of Journals. 


United States, 1i 800 
British Dominions, 142 578 
Total of States having English Origin, 153° - 1378 
Total of all other States, §83 1790 
Europe, 227 2142 
America, 39 978 
Asia, $90 27 
Africa, 69 12 
Islands, 20 9 
Total for the globe, 737 3168 


The Mustard Tree.—Mr Frost, in his ingenious essay on the Mustard Tree 
mentioned in the New Testament, considers that it is not the plant Sinapis 
Nigra, but probably the Phytolacca Dodecandra, which is intended. His 
reasons are, that the seed of the former is not the smallest of seeds; and 
that it does not produce a tree; whereas the latter does produce one of the 
largest of the indigenous trees of Judea, and is the smallest of any tree 
producing seed in that country. [tis also used like mustard, both asa-con- 
diment and a medicinal stimulant. 


France,—M. Cuvier has issued a circular, in which he states, that the gov- 
ernment are anxious to promote the elementary instruction of the people, 
and wish to know every particular relative to the schools in connexion 
with the Protestant church, with a view to favor their object. 


Netherlands,—A prize has been adjudged to M. Hensmans, for proving 
that the spirit obtained from different substances, —as fruits, grain, roots, or 
sugar,—is substantially the same in all cases, the apparent differences aris- 
ing only from the presence of some extraneous matters, which are not easily 
removed in rectifying. 
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Pyramids of Egypt.—Mr Landseer has offered a conjecture, that the re- 
Markable fact of the pyramids being the unly edifices in Egypt, which are 
destitute of hieroglyphic inscriptions, may be accounted for upon the 
Statement of Herodotus, that they were built by the Cheops family, since 
both Cheops and his brother Cephrenes are spoken of by that historian as 
having shown coutempt for the religion of their country, and shutting up 
the temples; whence Mr Landseer infers, that they were not likely to per- 
mit the sacred hieroglyphic language to be employed on the costly edifi- 
ces which they founded gs memorials of themselves. The popular conjec- 
ture is, that these structures were created by the labors of the clildren of 
{israel in bondage, who would not consent to record idolatrous inscriptions. 


Curious Discovery.— lt is a fact, as strange as it may scem, that a number 
of manuscript volumes (we believe 18) undoubtedly genuine, containing 
the journal of the British House of Commons during the Protectorship 
of Cromwell, has been discovered among a mass of books and manuscripts 
belonging to a literary society in New York, which for many years had re- 
mained undisturbed. .This journal has heretofore been lost and no traces 
of it discovered by the British historians and antiquarians, who have been 
compelled to supply this gap in their historical records from other less au- 
thentic sources. The manuscripts were undoubtedly brought to this coun- 
iry by the Regicides, who fled hither on the restoration with a view to pre- 
vent the attainder of the council and to conceal the proceedings of the 
Bump Parliament. From these persons they can be traced with tolerable 
certainty into the possession of the society, among whose books they have 
been found by an industrious and intelligent searcher for the curious The 
Books have not remained so long concealed, but it is their contents which 
have now for the first time been discovered. Heretofore they have passed 
as some old manuscripts only curious specimens of the writing of an early 
period,— Rhode Island American. 


Maxvuscrirrs.— The Hebrew Manuscripts of the Bible are divided into the 
rolled ones, or those used in the synagogues, and the square ones, or those 
which are to be found in private collections. The ruics laid down by the 
Jews with respect to their manuscripts, have undoubtedly tended to pre- 
serve the integrity of the text. They are direct: d tv be written upon 
parchment, made from the skin of a clean animal, and to be tied together 
with strings of a similar substance. These skins must be prepared by a 
Sew, Bvery skin is to contain a certaia number of columns, which are to 
be of a precise length and breadth, and to contain a certain number of 
words. They are to be written with the purest ink, and no word is to be 
written by heart or with points: it must be first orally pronounced by the 
copyist. The name of God is directed to be written with the utmost at- 
tention and devotion, and the transcriber is to wash his pen befere he in- 
scribes it on the parchment. If there should chance to be a word, with 
either a deficient or a redundant letter, or should any of the prosaic part 
gf the Old Testament be written as verse, or vice versa, the MS, vitiated, 
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No Hebrew manuscript, with any illumination, is on any account admitted 
into a synagogue, although private individuals are permitted to have them 
ornamented for their own use; but in the illustrations the resemblance of 
any animal denounced by the Jews as unclean, cannot be admitted. The 
MSS. for private use may be either upon parchment, vellum, or paper, and of 
Various sizes, 


Mammorta Steam Boat.—In the French Bulletin of Technological sci- 
ences for June, 1828, we find the following account of asteam boat, which 
is now being constructed by the government of the Netherlands, The 
vessel is 250 feet in length, and is to have four masts and a bowsprit. The 
machinery which is already on board, cost 400,000 Dutch florins, and the 
rest of the work, with the materials and construction, will amount toa 
similar sum, making the whole expense 800,0U0 florins, It has two furna- 
ces for the production of steam, and three cylinders, The power will be 
equal to that of 300 horses. It will consume 2,400 pounds of mineral coal, 
per hour, or 57,600 pounds per day. 

This boat isa three decker, of very elegant accommodations, unloaded, 
she draws only ten feet, loaded she will draw 16. She is intended to facil- 
itate the communication between Holland and the Dutch East Indies; for 
this journey six weeks are the estimated time, during which she will con- 
sume 2,419,200 Ibs. of coal. As soon as completed, she is to be sent to 
England to try her strength with the sea. She has been constructed at 
Rotterdam, where 4 large steam boats intended for the navigation of the 
Rhine, are now in a state of preparation.—™. FY. Courier. 
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SYNOD OF VIRGINIA. 


The following, copied from the minutes of this Synod, will afford the 
reader a view of the proceedings of this Judicatory during its late sessions 
in Staunton. 

Staunton, Oct. 22, 1828.—The Synod of Virginia met and was opened by 
the Moderator, the Rev, George A. Baxter, D.D. with a sermon on 1 Timo- 
thy iii, 15. 

Constituted with prayer. 

Members Present.—From the Presbytery of Hanover, Rev. Messrs James 
Mitchell, John H. Rice, D.D. William S. Reid, Benjamin H. Rice, Isaac 
Paul, William J. Armstrong, John M. Fulton, Amasa Converse and Thos, 
P. Hunt; with Messrs Moses Fuqua, Wm. N. Page, James Caskie, Wm. B. 
Harris, John Caskie, Nathaniel Price and James Morton, Elders. 

From the Presbytery of Lexington, Rev. Messrs Wm, Wilson, Samuel 
Houston, Wm. Calhoun, G. A. Baxter, D.D. Conrad Speece, D. D. John 
Hendren, Andrew B. Davidson, James C. Wilson, John D. Ewen, James Mor- 
rison, Henry Ruffner, Joseph Smith, Francis M‘Farland, Abner W, Kilpa 
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trick, John A. Van Lear and Wm. G. Campbell; with Messrs Samuel Bell, 
Wa. Bell, John Gazvin, Wm. Edmondson, Matthew Wilson, John C. Sow- 
ers, Robt. Herron and John Spotts, Elders. 

From the Presbytery of Winchester, Rev. Messrs Matthews, D.D. Wm. N. 
Scott, Wm. H. Foote, John Lodor, James M. Brown and Septimus Tuston. 

Rev. John Matthews, D.D. was chosen Moderator, and Rey, Messrs Henry 
Ruffner and William H. Foote were chosen clerks. 

Synod then had a recess until half-past three o’clock, 

After recess, the Rev. Francis Thornton of the Presbytery of Winchester 
and Mr Charles Patrick, Elder, from the Presbytery of Lexington, appear- 
ed and took their seats. 

The minutes of the last meeting of Synod were read. 

The Rey. John D. Paxton of the Synod of New Jerscy, and the Rev. 
Iliram P. Goodrich, of the Synod of Albany, were invited to take seats 
as corresponding members. 

Rev. Francis Bowman of the Presbytery of Hanover, appeared and took 
his seat. 

The Rev. Jonathan Silliman of the Middlesex Association, being present, 
was invited to take a seat as a corresponding member, 

A letter from the Rev. Clement Read,was read, stating his reasons for not 
attending the meetings of Synod: his reasons were sustained. Other 
members who were not present at the last meeting of Synod, were called 
on to give reasons for their absence, and were excused. 

The following committees of review were appointed; to wit, Rev. B. H. 
Rice and Jno. Lodor, with Nathaniel Price, Elder, to receive the records of 
Lexington Presbytery.—Rev. A. B. Davidson and Wm. N, Scott, with Sam’! 
Bell, Elder, to review the records of Hanover Presbytery.—Rev. William S. 
Reid, and James C. Wilson, with Wm. N. Page, El/der, to review the records 
of Winchester Presbytery. 

On motion, Resolved, that a committee of bills and overtures be appoint- 
ed; the Rey. Conrad Speece, D.D. Wm. J. Armstrong and J.:M. Brown, 
with Messrs John Caskie and Wm. Bell, were appointed said committee. 

On motion, Resolved, that the Synod will, before the close of its pre- 
sent sessions, observe a season of prayer for the outpouring of the Spirit 
on our churches; and that Rev. J. H. Rice, D.D., J. Smith, and Wm. Cal- 
houn be a committee to make arrangements for that purpose. 

Presbyterial reports were called for—and those of the Presbyteries of 
Lexington and Winchester, were received and approved. 

Adjourned till to-morrow morning 9 o’clock.—Concluded with Prayer. 

Thursday Morning 9 o'clock. 

Synod met and was constituted with prayer. 

Rev. Samuel B. Willson of the Winchester Presbytery, Rev. John Kirkpa- 
trick and Mr Charles B. Williams, Elder of the Hanover Presbytery, ap- 
peared and took their seats. Mr Willson was excused for absence yester- 
day’; and Mr Kirkpatrick for not attending the meetings of Synod for se- 
veral years. 
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The committee appointed to review the records of Lexington Presbytery, 
reported that they had attended to this duty, and recommend that said 
records be approved to page 27 vol. 9th, which report was accepted. 

Mr Robt. M‘Pheeters, Elder from the Lexington Presbytery, appeared and 
took his seat. 

The committee appointed to arrange the exercises of the season of prayer, 
resolved on yesterday, made a report which was accepted. 

On motion, Resolved, that the free conversation on the state of#Religion, 
be the order of the day for to-morrow morning, and that the Rev. Dr Bax- 
ter and the Rev. Mr Goodrich be a Committee to take notes and prepare a 
connected narrative. 

On motion, Resolved, that on Saturday morning 10 o’clock, Synod will 
consider the expediency of nominating another Professor in the Union 
Theological Seminary. 

On inquiry of the Stated Clerk, it appeared that he had complied with the 
order of Synod, which required him to write letters of admonition to absent 
members, and to give the churches notice of the resolution of Synod, re- 
commending to every member a contribution of 25 cents for the Union 
Theological Seminary. 

Rey. J. Kirkpatrick and Mr Jno. Caskie were appointed to assess, re- 
ceive and pay over the salary of the Stated Clerk, which was done immedi- 
ately. 

The report of the directors of the Union Theological Seminary was made 
the order of the day for 3 o’clock this afternoon. 

Whereas the Synod in taking under its care the Union Theological Sem- 
inary in connexion with the Synod of North Carolina, had not before it.a 
copy of the Articles of Union adopted by the Synod of North Carolina, but 
had only the substance of that document prepared from memory—where- 
fore, resolved that a correct copy of these articles of Union be entered on our 
minutes. 

A communication from the Rev. A. Converse to the Presbytery of Lexing- 
ton, and by that Presbytery referred to Synod—in relation to the Visitor 
and Telegraph and the Literary and Evangelical Magazine was read; and 
also a reference from the Presbytery of Hanover in relation to the latter 
Publication :—which were all referred to a Committee consisting of Rey. 
Dr Baxter, B. H. Rice, Samuel B. Willson and Wm. H. Foote and Messrs 
Wm. Bell and James Caskie. 

Whereas the Genera! Assembly lave adopted a preamble and resolution 
in relation to intemperance, (See page 241, Minutes of the General As. 
sembly )— Wherefore, Resolved, that Synod highly approve the same and do 
hereby cordially unite with the General Assembly in recommending the 
observance of the resolution by the churches under theircare. The reso- 
lution referred to is as follows: 

“This General Assembly do appoint the fourth Thursday of January, 
1829, a day of fasting, humiliation and prayer; with special reference to 
this sin; and recommend to all the people of their communion its solemn 
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observance as such. Moreover, they give it in charge to all their minis- 
ters who may officiate on this occasion, by prayer and study to have their 
minds thoroughly impressed with a sense of the greatness of this sin; 
and to endeavor so to conduct the exercises of the sanctuary, that all the 
people to whom they may minister, may be brought most fully under the 
same impression, and aroused to a vigorous exertion of all the means which 
duty and sound discretion dictate for arresting this hateful and desolating 
abominatign.” 

Also, Resolved, that it be hereby earnestly recommended to every min- 
ister, elder and member of the churches under the care of this Synod, to 
use all judicious exertions to discountenance the habitual use of ardent and 
intoxicating liquors, by the formation of Temperance Societies or other- 
wise. 

Ordered that Synod have a recess till three o’clock. 

After recess, the committee appointed to review the records of Hanover 
Presbytery, reported that they had attended to this duty and recommend 
that they be approved to page 38; which report was accepted. 

Rev. Messrs Scott, Kilpatrick and Fulton, obtained leave of absence 
from the remaining sessions of Synod. 

The Secretary of the Board of Directors of the Union Seminary read an 
unofficial report of the proceedings of the Board and the state of the In- 
stitution during the past year. From this paper, it appeared that at the 
time appointed for the last meeting there was not a sufficient number of the 
Board present to form a quorum. 

On motion, resolved, that Synod will now proceed to the election of Di- 
rectors of the Theological Seminary. 


The following Ministers and Elders were elected Directors; to wit, 


Ministers.—-Wm., J. Armstrong; John Matthews, D.D. Francis M‘Farland : 
Samuel B. Wilson; B. H. Rice; Wm. S. Reid; Stephen Taylor; Joseph 
Smith ; and 

James Caskie; James H. Fitzgerald; William N. Page; Wm. M Atkin- 
son.— Elders. 

Synod then adjourned till to-morrow morning, 9 o’clock. Concluded 
with pray er. 

Friday Morning, 9 o'clock. 

Synod met and was constituted with prayer. 

On motion, Resolved, that the Directors of the Theological Seminary now 
in office, be divided into four classes consisting of two ministers and one el- 
der each; the First Class to continue in office four years; the Second to 
continue in office three years; the third, two years; and the fourth, one year; 
so that one fourth shal! go out annually ; and that future elections of Direc- 
tors shall be for four years. The Directors were classed in the order in 
which their names stand in the above list; the two ministers and elders 
whose names stand first constitute the first class, &c, 

Synod then proceeded tv the order of the day, the free conversation on 
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the state of religion, and having made some progress therein, deferred the 
subject till after worship this evening. 

Synod then had a recess till 3 o’clock. 

After recess Synod resolved to suspend their ordinary business in order to 
engage in the devotional exercises previously arranged. These exercises 
being concluded, Synod had a recess until after public worship this evening. 
After public worship the free conversation on the state of religion was re- 
sumed ; some progress having been made, the Synod adjourned to meet to- 
morrow morning at 9 o’clock, 

Concluded with prayer. 

Saturday Morning, 9 o’clock. 

Synod met and was constituted with prayer. 

The minutes of the last session were read. The committee appointed to 
review the records of the Presbytery of Winchester, reported, and the rec. 
ords were approved to page 110th, vol. 5th. 

Rev. Francis Thornton obtained leave of absence from the remaining ses- 
sions of Synod. 

The order of the day for this morning was postponed until the after- 
noon, 

The committee appointed on the reference of the Presbyteries of Lex- 
ington and Hanover, respecting the “Visitor and Telegraph” and “ the Lite- 
rary and Evangelical Magazine,”’ made their report which was annexed and 
adopted, and is as follows: 

The committee appointed on the reference of the Presbyteries respecting 
religious publications report, that ; 

In the opinion of your committee, a religious paper or papers, are indispen- 
sably necessary for the interests of the church within our bounds, The 
church itself has many communications to make for the information of its 
own body; and besides, there are so many institutions in operation, through- 
out the church at large in the present day, and so many important achieve- 
ments are continually making in behalf of the Redeemer’s kingdom, that a 
vast body of religious intelligence is constantly presenting itself to the view 
of the people. ‘To lay this intelligence before the public, and diffuse it as 
extensively as possible throughout the different branches of our own body, 
is considered as a matter of vital importance. This diffusion of information 
is the only way in which the public can be made acquainted with the inter. 
ests and situation of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and by which the whole body 
of the church can be roused as one man to partake in the efforts which are going 
on for the christianization of the world. The only question which seems to 
present itself for the decision of the Synod is, in what way can these objects 
be effected with most efficacy and economy, or whether in our present situ- 
ation the patronage of the Synod should be confined to one paper, or ex- 
tended to more than one, 

We believe the choice of the Synod, in relation to this question, is necessari- 
jy more limited than it would be, if all our measures were now to be originat- 


ed for the first time, There are two publications, the Visitor and Tele: 
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gtaph,-and the Literary]'and Evangelical Magazine within our bounds, 
which have been for some yearsJin the service of the church, and 
upon full consideration of the circumstances of the case, it does not 
appear expedient to abandon either of them. The Visitor at present 
enjoys a considerable patronage, and has received pledges of support 
from respectable portions of our church, and it would seem inexpedient to 
do more in relation to that paper, than to recommend it in its present form 
to the favor of the people. 

The Magazine is in somewhat of a different situation; it has less patronage 
at present, and is therefore more susceptible of alterations as to its future course 
and character, and it is believed that this paper may easily receive such modi- 
fications, as will subserve the views of the Synod in accomplishing many 
important purposes for the church, It is understood that the Editor is 
willing to reduce the Magazine to forty-eight pages, and publish it quar- 
terly at the annual price of cne dollar and twenty-five cents, and also 
that he is willing to give it a decidedly} Presbyterian character, by pub- 
lishing such essays and communications, as may be necessary for defending 
with achristian spirit, the doctrines, the discipline, and the government of 
the Presbyterian church, and also for repelling all such attacks as the ene- 
mies of the church may make against it, It is also understood that the Edi- 
tor will comprise in the Magazine such a summary of religious news as may 
be profitable for such readers as have not access to more expensive publi- 
cations. 

In consideration of the aforesaid facts and circumstances the committee 
recommend the adoption of the following resolutions, 

1st. Resolved that the Visitor and Telegraph in its present form be and it 
és hereby recommended to the zealous patronage of the members of our church. 

2d. Resolved that the Magazine, with the modifications and character just 
stated be recommended to the zealous patronage and support of the members of 
our church. 

Synod resumed and concluded the free conversation. 

On motion, Synod ordered the committee appointed to prepare aconnect- 
ed narrative, to prepare and publish the same after the rising of Synod, if 
they find it impracticable to finish it in time to submit it to Synod before 
the close of their present sessions. 

Synod then had arecess until 3 o’clock. 

After recess Synod proceeded to the order of the day. 

On motion, Resolved unanimously, that the Synod instruct their Directors 
to elect another Professor; and to vote for the Rev. Hiram P, Goodrich to 
fill the office of Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological 
Seminary. 

On motion, Resolved, that the Synod of North Carolina be informed that 
this Synod have ordered their Directors to meet at the Union Theological 
Seminary on the 19th of December next at 9 o’clock A. M., and also that 
they have instructed their Directors to vote for the Rev. H. P. Goodrich ta 
fill the office of Professor of Biblical Literature in that Institution. 
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The following preamble and resolutions were proposed and adopted. 

The Synod have heard, with gratitude to the Giver of all good, of a reso. 
lution formed at the last annual meeting of the Bible Society of Virginia, to 
seek out all the destitute families in the State and supply them with the 
Bible in the space of two years by the blessing of God and with the aid of 
our auxiliary and sister institutions throughout the State; whereupon, 

Resolved, 1st. That Synod express their high approbation of such local 
societies as have determined to supply all the destitute in their own towns 
and counties within a limited time, 

2. That it be earnestly recommended to the ministers and sessions in 
connexion with this Synod, speedily to adopt such measures as in their 
view may be best calculated to carry into effect the resolutions of the Bible 
Society of Virginia, 

3. That whatever may be done in conformity with the last resolution, be 
communicated to the Rev. Stephen Taylor, Cor. Sec, of the Bible Society of 
Virginia. 

On motion, resolved that at each meeting of Synod, a collection be re- 
ceived to defray the expenses of the Directors of the Union Theological 
Seminary, in their attendance at the meetings of their board—that all such 
expenses as shall be incurred from this time, shall come under the purview 
of this resolution, and that the proceeds of these collections be transmitted 
to the Treasurer of the Board. 

Synod adjourned to meet again at the First Presbyterian Church in the 
city of Richmond on Wednesday the 28th of October, 1829, 

Concluded with prayer, JOHN MATTHEWS, Moderator. 


H. Rurrner : 
Wu, H, ac Clerks. 


BRITISH SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES 
OF THE REFORMATION, 

The first anniversary of this Society was held at Freemasons’ Hall, London, 
on Friday, May 23: the Earl of Winchelsea in the chair, supported by the 

carl of Mountcashel and Viscount Lawton. 

The following extracts from the report will serve to explain the nature 
and objects of this institution :— 

“It was conceived by the promoters of the British Reformation Society, 
that the exposure of the errors of a corrupt and intolerant church should 
not be limited to the answering of such questions as merely casual circum- 
stances or the operations of other institutions, might have a tendency to 
prompt. For if it be a truth that the church of Rome has substituted the 
daily sacrifice of the mass for the once perfected sacrifice of the cross; if 
it be a truth that she has joined to the mediatorship of Him who was alone 
in the redemption, and claims to be a alone in the advocacy of his church, 
the office of other mediators and other intercessors ;- and, above all, if it be 
a truth that she would offer the beggarly elements of human merits and 
human mortifications, in the room of the perfect and spotless righte- 
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vusness of the immaculate Lamb of God, she has fundamentally and prac- 
tically subverted the doctrine of the atonement, and it is the duty of every 
believer in revelation to lift his unqualified protest against her existence.— 
The exposure of error in such a church becomes a christian and imperative 
duty; and proselytism from her faith should be avowed, and the conscienti - 
ous employment of as many as believe that her doctrines are opposed to the 
life-giving gospel of the Son of God. In this view of the subject, and with- 
out any reference either to the practice of existing Societies, or the state 
of popular feeling in the country, the plan pursued by the British Society 
for promoting the Religious Principles of the Reformation, appeals to the 
understanding and to the conscience of every scripturaily-instructed Pro- 
testant. It is simply a departure from the criminal apathy of modern indif- 
ference to the views and practice of the men who bore their testimony to 
protestant principles inthe fires of martyrdom, and cemented the fabric of 
our christian privileges by their prayers, their toils, and their blood. 

“Such are the grounds upon which) your committee would rest the obli- 
gation to support the principles, the objects, and the exertions of the Brit- 
ish Reformation Society ; and it is now their privilege to report that expe- 
rience has proved the practicability, as well as the duty and the importance 
of the undertaking. 

“ The first object of your committee was to collect authentic information 
respecting the state of the Roman Catholic religion throughout the empire; 
and the best mode of disseminating among members of that communion, in 
England as well as in Ireland, the religious principles of the reformation.—- 
4 form of queries, drawn up ina manner calculated for the purpose, was 
extensively circulated in this and the sister country, and much valuable in- 
formation was obtained, One of the first answers to these circulars des- 
cribed the state of a parish in Somersetshire, where the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion has upwards of two hundred converts from the protestant faith; and 
although this is the only instance where so many proselytes appear to have 
been gained within the same limits, the committee are called upon to re- 
port their conviction, that amidst the general ignorance and indifference 
which prevail upon the subject, the principles of Romanism are making 
the most alarming progress in many parts of protestant England. 

“ The total amount of funds received, from the establishment of the So- 
ciety up to the Slst of March last, amounts to 1880/. 5s. 11d., exclusive of 
the sum raised by twelve auxiliary societiesin Ireland, whose returns have 
pot been received. Of this sum, 978/. 5s. 8d. has been expended within 
the same time; and the balance at present in the Treasurer’s hands is re- 
duced to 41/, 0s. 2d., with the prospect of an expenditure which bears no 
proportion to its subscription list.” 

STATE AND PROSPECTS UF RELIGION IN FRANCE. 

The two following articles are abstracts from speeches delivered at the 

Anniversary of the Religious and Charitable Societies in London in May last. 
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A revival of true religion is rapidly proceeding in France. I saw seve. 
ral symptons, which could not be misunderstood, of the increase of religi- 
ous feeling generally among our French protestant brethren, Yes, there is 
not only in England and America and other countries, but in France also, 
a religious movement—an apparent influence of the grace and blessing of 
God—making its way gradually among all classes of persons, and likely to 
produce results of no small moment. Permit me to mention a proof or two 
of this. 

The pastors united for private instruction and prayer during the intervals 
which the various public assemblies allowed, Iwas present at four or five 
of these private meetings; where the whole conversation, the whole inter- 
course, all the observations, tended to promote spiritual religion, to exalt 
the blessed Saviour, and to animate to the discharge of duty, and to draw 
closer the bonds of Christian love. This one circumstance is a pledge of 
the divine blessing. Again: the Bible Society st Paris is beginning to ,be 
surrounded by those other religious and benevolent efforts which attend it 
in this country : it begins to be the centre of charitable activity: there is 
scarcely a design for the good of mankind, which is not taking root at Pa- 
tis, and spreading through the Departments. The love of the Bible, and 
of the Saviour whom the Bible reveals, is producing its natural and benefi- 
cial effects. 

And who, that knows the situation of France twenty y2ars since, does not 
rejoice and bless God for such a change? The French protestants are a 
smal! minority ; perhaps not more than one in thirty of the whole popula- 
tion. Infidelity and scepticism, and departures from the fundamental truths 
of Christianity, had too much infected many of them. 1 saw myself some 
who professed themselves to be protestants, but who, upon conversing with 
them, I found filled with doubts, and more than doubts, on the truth of 
Christianity itself. To see, then our fellow-protestants return to the faith 
and love of the holy Scriptures—to see religious societies multiply—to see 
young ministers animated with a pure zeal for the propagation of the Gos- 
pel—is surely the dawn of a better day, and is no small cause of sincere 
congratulation and joy. 

There was another circumstance whichI observed, and which appears to 
me of great moment. The public taste in France, generally, seems more 
inclining toward Christianity. The popular infidel writers are loosing 
ground. Voltaire and Rousseau are less thought of. I had an opportunity 
of attending some of the lectures delivered at the Sorbonne, by the most 
distinguished scholars and philosophers of Paris. On one occasion there 
were, perhaps, 1800 youths assembled : I heard the professor make an avow- 
al of his belief in Christianity; [heard him ascribe to Christianity the civi- 
lization of mankind: I heard him assert the immateriality of the soul. Ido 
not mean to say that these avowals were so fullas I could have desired, or 
that many other things were not said which I could have wished omitted; 
but I mention it, as a symptom of improvement which every Englishman 
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will know how to estimate, when he recollects the materialism and scepti- 
cism which have pervaded the French schools fors2 many years. I was 
present at another lecture, where the attendance was equally numerous, 
(and not of a select auditory like the present, but of the most indiscrimi- 
nate kind,) where the professor exposed the scepticism and coldness of 
heart of our Hume, and pointed out distinctly how a regard to religion and 
a love to the institutions of his country would have proved and elevated his 
history. The same pfofessor, in a preceding lecture, contrasted the sympa- 
thy produced by our English moral writers, who recognised the Christian 
religion and wrought it into the characters which they described, with that 
which Voltaire attempted to raise on the principles of infidelity. lam not 
intending to say, that every thing was stated by these professors which I 
could have wished: far, very far from it: but I mention these things as 
symptoms of that revival of religious feeling which I am persuaded is going 
on in France. 

In such circumstances, the operations of the Bible Society are of incon- 
ceivable importance. The good that may be produced by the 14,000 Bi- 
bles and Testaments circulated by the Paris Society, and the 50 or 60,000 
issued through the means of individual agents in France, during the last 
year is more than wecanimagine. The public mind in France is turning 
towards religion. The Roman Catholics are beginning to examine: the in- 
fluence of the priests decreases daily. The pure word of God is the most 
powerful and peaceful instrument of effecting the conversion of men. 

In sbort, the impression which I received of the present state of religion 
in France was such as to encourage meto hope for the greatest results from 
the operations of the Bible Society. The position of that great kingdom, 
the genius and vivacity of its population, its influence over every part of 
the continent, the growing spirit of religious inquiry which is diffusing itself 
in every part, all ted me to anticipate bright days of holiness and truth.— 
The number of actual conversions among individuals, and the spirit of hu- 
mility and devotion which pervades their religious meetings, are pledges of 
the divine grace and blessing. We have only to aid them in the temper of 
kindness and fraternal affection, which is the characteristic of the Bible 
Society, in order to see the glorious things which the mercy of God may 
again, after two centuries, pour down upon France.—Rev. Dan. Wilson— 
Bible Soc. 


STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY IN RUSSIA. 
The Russian Bible Society has done more to fill the world with Bibles, 
than any other similar institution, your own alone excepted, and, in proof 
of this, let me state what it was able to perform during the fourteen years 
of itsexistence. In that period, we were enabled, by the divine blessing, 
to translate the Scriptures, or parts of the Scriptures, into seventeen lan- 
guages, in which they never before were printed: we printed them, in all, 
in thirty different languages, and put them in circulation in forty-five. The 
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whole number of copies of the scriptures which were printed, was no fewer. 
than 876,106; and, when I quitted Petersburg, in May last, to return to this 

country, I left in the depository of that city about 200,000 copies: so that 

making allowance for what may remain unsold, it will appear that 600,000 

copies have been put in circulation. Let none say that this is a small num- 

ber, compared with the millions of Russians: it is at least one copy to twenty 
families in that vast empire : and I trust that there is not a village in Russiay 
in which the leaven of the Gospel has not been dep osited by the Bible So- 
ciety. Lam happy to be able to state, that the leaven of the Guspel has be- 
gun to ferment in that vast empire, it is diffusing its sacred influences far 
and wide; and we have reason to hope that its blessed effects will, ere long, 
be felt on the whole mass. 

But, of all the great things which we were enabled, by the blessing of 
God, to effect in Russia, the greatest of all was, our having succeeded in 
giving the people the New Testament, the book of Psalms, and the first 
eight books of the Old Testament, in modern Russ; and, of these, we prin- 
ted 324,000 copies. Iam persuaded, that, if, the Russian Bible Society had 
done no more than this, and this Society had done no more than been in- 
strumental in directly promoting this glorious result, that both they and you 
would have merited the eternal gratitude of the church of the living God: 
and I am persuaded that this circumstance alone will form an zra in the his- 
tory of the church of Christ uponearth. I recollect in the year 1812, when 
T had the honor of presenting a memorial in your name to the great and 
good Alexander, praying his sanction to the formation of a Bible Society, 
in Russia, in which I had incidentally mentioned our design of giving the 
Calmucs the Scriptures in their language, he remarked to prince Galitzin— 
‘‘I rejoice to see that the Calmucs are going to have the Scriptures in their 
own tongue; but it grieves me to see that nothing is to be done for my Rus- 
sian subjects:” and it is to this feeling, in that august «monarch, that Russia 
is indebted for the best boon ever bestowed on her—the holy Scriptures in 
her own vernacular tongue. 

I regret to state that circumstances have taken place, which have much 


altered the appearance of things in that country, as it regards the Bible - 


Society. I will not refer further to them; but take this opportunity of stat- 
ing, that there are indications, that, ere long, the Bible Society in Russia will 
be restored in all its glory, and go hand in hand with you in making the 
word of eternal life to run and be glorified to the utmost ends of the earth. 

It gives me peculiar pleasure to be able to state that his present imperial 
majesty has, on every occasion, shewn himself decidedly friendly to the cir- 
culation of the Scriptures in his country; and I hope, ere long, to be able 
to redeem the pledge which I gave him in-May last, to return to my post, 
and assist in circulating the Scriptures through all the regions of that vast 
empire: aud much as Iam attached to my native country, and warm as my 
feelings are to many of its inhabitants, I hope, if health be granted me, that 
1 shall not be backward to obey th« call.—Rev. Dr Patterson—at the Bib!- 
Soc. Ann, * 
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STATE OF RELIGION IN PRUSSIA. 


Mr Smith, one of the missionaries of the London Jews Society, writes 
under date of Berlin, Dec. 17, 1827, as follows : 

I was much delighted to find so many truly excellent people in this me- 
tropolis. Ata prayer meeting which I attended on the Sunday evening I 
was there, and which was held at a nobleman’s house, I met above thirty 
persons of the first rank, among whom were the two aid-de-camps of the 
Crown Prince. ‘That which makes my residence so sweet in this town,” 
said one of these aid-de-camps to me, “is the great number of Christians 
who are seeking salvation and holiness with their whole soul.’” The Pro- 
fessors at the University now are most of them men of sound piety and dis- 
tinguished attainments; the Clergy are men fearing God and working right- 
eousness, zealous for the glory of his name, and the extension of bis king- 
dom upon earth. 


CHINA. 

Every thing relating to the introduction of the Gospel among the Chi- 
nese, must prove highly interesting to those who are at all acquainted with 
the immense.extent of that vast empire. The following extract of a letter 
from Rev. S. Dyer, describes the commencement of a work which will, we 
trust, prove highly important. 

“* My teacher is bard at work, preparing for making Chinese metal types. 
T hope ere long, to be able to send some wooden blocks to England, 
with full directions to make the types. I shall be obliged to send them to 
Malacca to be cut; so that, perhaps a few months may elapse before I am 
able to despatch them. 

“ My two schools on the British system encourage me much, I am par- 
ticularly pleased with Mrs Dyer’s. This being the end of the Chinese year 
(nearly,) many children stay away to make their new year’s clothes, and we 
are obliged to give the children twenty days vacation; after which, I hope 
to proceed with new vigor and several improvements. The children read 
nothing but Christian books, and not a single objection has been made to 
this. Not a word is said about their own classical works; indeed the system 
effectually remedies the evil which existed in my former schools. The 
teachers allowed the children to read their own books in my absence. The 
schools can also, be much more vigorously superintended on the British sys- 
tem, and they are tenfold more under my control.— Lendon Christian Guar- 
alian for September. 
ORDINATIONS. 

On the 11th Sept. Rev. Ichabod Smith Spencer, was ordained colleague 
pastor of the first congregational Church and Society, in Northampton, Mass, 

On the 16th Sept. Rev. Joshua Boyd was ordained to the gospel ministry, 
and installed pastor of the first and 2d churches in Rotterdam, in the coun- 
iy of Schenectady, N.Y. 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATIONS, 


2 Con. ¥, 10.— For we must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ ; 
that every one may receive the things done in his body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it be good or bad. 

THERE are not a few readers of this passage to whom the words 
convey no other idea than that of presence, supposing its meaning 
to be we must all be’ present before the judgment seat of Christ. 
If the original be correctly understood, our presence, indeed, will 
be implied ; but a truth more deeply interesting will then be con- 
veyed to the mind ; that is, the great purpose for which our pres- 
ence will be necessary, the manifestation of our character. 

The verb, Pavepow here transacted, appear, signifies to make 
manifest, shew forth, shew; to make manifest or known. The 
word in this passage is PavepwOyrar, and literally signifies, to be 
manifested, or made known. ‘The meaning of the original seems 
to be this; It is necessary for us all to be manifested, or made 
known, before the judgment seat of Christ. 

This verb occurs in more than forty places in the New Testa- 
ment, in none of which does it signify what we mean by mere 
bodily presence. It is used, indeed, to express the appearance of 
Jesus to his disciples, after his resurrection. The circumstances 
of this case, however, are peculiar. It was known to the disciples 
that their Master was dead and buried; nor did they expect his 
vesurrection, though he had told them plainly that he would rise 
jrom the dead. His appearance, therefore, to them was, in part, 
if not chiefly, to make known to them the reality of his resurrection, 
to confirm their faith in this fundamental doctrine of the christian 
system. ‘The preet purpose for which the Saviour appeared to 
his disciples implied his visible presence ; but, as in the passage 
now under consideration, this presence is in subserviency to objects 
far more important. Jesus manifested himself to them as the risen 
Redeemer. 

When mere bodily presence is the idea intended to be convey- 
ed, another word, 7apetut, is generally used. Luke xiii, 1. There 
were present at that season, &c. mapysav; Acts x, 33.° Now 


therefore we are all here present before God, mtupesuey. 

In the greater number of the passages in which the verb, which 
we are considering, occurs, it is connected with things which have 
no visible appearance, and which, of course, can only be manifest- 
ed, or made known to the mind. Thus it is connected with the 
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glory of the Saviour; John ii, 11. with the name of God; xvii, G 
righteousness; Rom iii, 21, the counsels of the heart; 1 Cor. iv, 5, 
the purpose and grace of God; 2 Tim. i, 10, the love of God; 
1 John 4, 9. &c. In 2 Cor. vii, 12, the word, both in the original 
and in the common version, is the same which is used in the pas- 
sage now under consideration: that our care of you might appear, 
avepwOyvar. This care of the Apostle could not have a visible 
appearance, but was very clearly made known to the mind. His 
kind and condescending deportment towards them, and his suffer- 
ings for them, could, indeed, be witnessed ; his earnest and affec- 
tionate exhortations and instructions could be heard; these, how- 
ever, were but the out-goings from the principles of his heart. 

This life is the probationary state, and the only probationary 
state of man. But, a state of probation necessarily implies an ac- 
count to be given, and consequences to follow, at the close of this 
state. During the period of life the character of man is formed for 
eternity, and according to his character, will be his happiness or 
misery in the world of spirits. If his character is righteous, his 
condition will be happy; if his character, at death, is sinful, his 
condition must be miserable. After death is the udgment; that 
is, the sentence of the Almighty judge will be carried into imme- 
diate effect, without such investigation of character, and without 
such exhibition of evidence as would be calculated, in the view of 
intelligent creatures, to shew-the justice of the sentence. This in- 
vestigation will take place, and this evidence will be exhibited at 
the general Judgment. 

‘Lhis investigation is net necessary, nor is it intended to give in- 
formation to the judge himself. He is the witness of all the viola- 
tions of his law, all the abuse of his mercies, all the neglect of his 
ordinances, all the wilful rejection of his salvation, in wicked and 
impenitent sinners. He knoweth also them that are his. This 
knowledge is perfect. He knows thei hearts, with all their 
thoughts, impressions, workings and aspirations; he knows their 
life with its difficulties and trials. This inyestigation, however, 
will be highly useful aud important, if not indispensably necessary 
io the subjects of the divine government, who are creatures, of 
course limited in their capacities for receiving knowledge, and do 
not possess that omniscience which would enable them to search 
the heart. But without a knowledge of the heart, a correct and in- 
telligent decision respecting the conduct cannot be formed. Many 
actions of men derive their character of good or bad, from the mo- 
tive with which they are done. If we should witness the same 
action punished in one, and rewarded in another, our convictions 
of the justice of these different awards could not be intelhgent, 
wnless we knew the different motives with which this action was 
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done. Unless the knowledge of this motive is presented to our 
inind in a way that is adapted to our limited faculties, we must re- 
main in ignorance. If this motive is of a complicated nature—and 
many of them are exceedingly so—this knowledge can only be ac- 
quired in succession, a part at a time, and in such order as the 
causes which formed this motive exerted their influence. Such a 
conviction, deep, intelligent and inmoveable, will be produced in 
the mind of every intelligent creature, by the developments and 
decisions of the last day. Eternal silence respecting the justice of 
their sentence will be imposed on the wicked; and matter for 
ceaseless songs of praise, thanksgiving and joy, ‘will be furnished 
to the righteous. Each man and angel will feel this conviction, not 
only respecting his own individual sentence, but also respecting 
the sentence of all other men and angels, who shall then be 
judged. 

After the investigation is closed and the sentence is pronounced, 
the wicked, we are informed, shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment; punishment which will bear an exact proportion to the guilt of 
the sinner. This guilt will arise from the sins of his whole life, of 
thought, of word andof deed. The guilt of each sin will be more or 
less aggravated, according to the means of spiritual improvement 
which have been enjoyed. Perhaps he has received a religious ed- 
ucation, has been favored with the kind instruction and prayers of 
pious parents; he may have lived under the faithful preaching of 
the gospel, has often heard its plain and affectionate warnings, in- 
vitations and offers of mercy ; has sometimes been visited by the 
powerful influences of the spirit of grace. But in the midst of all 
these restraints and advantages he ‘has remained a rebel agains} 
God ; perhaps has acted a conspicuous and high-handed part in 
wickedness, and dies impenitent. His example may have led 
others into the same rebellion and wickedness, and encouraged 
them to remain in the same impenitence in which he dies. These 
again, by their example, may have influenced others ; and these 
again, others, &c. Thus the baleful influence of his sinful exam- 
ple may descend to unborn generations, spreading wider and wider 
as its descends, sweeping before its deleterious tide hundreds and 
thousands of human beings, till the end of time. But this is not 
all; he might have obeyed the first claims of the gospel; he 
might have accepted the first offers of mercy which were made toe 
him; he might have cherished the first movings of the spirit on his 
heart ; he might have been a christian ; a christian, by prayer, and 
watchfulness, and the diligent use of the means of grace, eminent 
for piety and usefulness in the church and in the world. Thus 
his example, like a heavenly light shining around him, might have 
influenced and attracted, through the blessing of God, others to 
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ihe cross and service of Christ; and these again, others, &c. until 
thousands might be blessed with the happy effects of his example. 
{t will not be denied that, what he might have been, and have 
done, he ought to have been, and to have done. It is equally 
clear, that he is criminal in not being and doing what he ought.— 
His punishment, therefore, will be proportioned to the guilt of these 
sins of omission. 

Now, it is certain that no finite judge could form an accurate esti- 
mate of the guilt of this sinner: and, of course, he could not, if he 
possessed the power to inflict the punishment, proportion the punish- 
ment, with strict justice, to the actual degree of guilt. Hence the em- 
phatical language of the Apostle; he “must appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Curist;” a Judge who, with perfect ease, and with 
perfect accuracy, can estimate this amount of guilt, and can meas- 
ure the punishment accordingly. The criminal will not suffer a 
single degree of punishment, a single twinge of anguish which is 
not deserved, and for which such a reason will not be furnished 
from his sins as will justify the sentence before the assembled uni- 
verse. Now, we think it equally certain that beings of limited fa- 
culties cannot receive the knowledge of these reasons unless it is 
given in parts, and in order. ‘The sins of a whole life have a con- 
nexion with each other, as cause and effect. ‘The first sin led to 
ihe second, the second to the third, the third to the fourth, &.— 
if this order is observed, in the investigation, minds even of limited 
faculties, will receive a clear and deep conviction, at each step ot 
the process, of the justice of the sentence. And although they 
will be unable to comprehend the aggregate of guilt, or the degree 
and duration of the punishment, yet progressing in this way, step 
after step, in order, their conviction will be clear that justice, and 
nothing but justice, isdone. ‘The guilt of this sinner arises in part, 
from neglecting the opportunities afforded him, and from disregard- 
ing the restraints thrown around him. If he is guilty for neglect- 
ing the instruction and prayers of his parents, then, not only this 
instruction and these prayers, but also the tenderness and perseve- 
rance with which the one was given and the others were offered, 
will be an important item in his account. If this tenderness 
and perseverance had been less, his guilt would be less; if 
greater, his guilt would also be greater. If he is guilty for ne- 
glecting the preaching of the gospel which he has heard, then, to 
form an accurate estimate of his guilt, the plainness, the affection- 
ate earnestness and frequency of this preaching must be exhibited 
1o view; otherwise, the tendency of this preaching will not be seen: 
and his guilt, of course, will not be known. If he is accountable 
for the influence which his example has on others, who live and 
die, like himself, impenitent: then the character of these others. 
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so far as it has been formed by this influence, must be made mani- 
fest; otherwise his guilt will not be ascertained. If he is guilty in 
not being a christian, then, that unbelief and impenitence which 
cut him off from the Saviour, with all their secret, diversified and 
powerful workings, together with all the causes which strengthen- 
ed these principles of wickedness, must be investigated and 
brought to light. If he is guilty in not doing the good which he 
might, and therefore ought to have done, then, the opportunities 
and means of doing this good, might be brought to view, in order 
to the amount of his guilt from these omissions, in all their details, 
being accurately ascertained. 

Let this one individual be the representative of all the millions 
who shall be condemned at the last day. The manner of 
of investigation, and the reasons for it, will be, in all cases, the 
same. ‘The great outline, and even the prominent features of their 
character, are the same. However diversified by the degrees of 
guilt, the subordinate events of life, and the minuter shades of fea- 
ture; yet they all belong to the same class; the class of imperti- 
nent sinners. 

There are hundreds and thousands in the world whose charac- 
ter would never be known to their fellow-men, if this investigation 
should never take place. The life of one is filled up with actions 
called great and splendid, and have procured for him the admira- 
tion of the world. Acknowledged to be a great man, it is forgot- 
ten that he may be, and perhaps i is, a most hardened: and daring 
rebel against God. The splendour of his actions seems to pre~ 
vent the suspicion that his whole life will entail upon him nothing 
but deep and eternal disgrace. His admirers will be compelled 
to change their opinion of him, when they see his character fully 
manifested at the last day. Wealth may have the same effect, in 
some degree. He who is possessed of it may deceive himself by 
supposing that his influence may surround him in the world to come ; 
and others who have flattered him here, may fall into the same de- 
lusion. Another is possessed of so much natural goodness, so 
much mildness and sweetness of temper, that others can scarcely 
admit the truth that this loveliness of disposition may cover a heart 
of the most inveterate enmity against the Saviour and his gospel. 
When the hand of the Judge shall draw aside the veil, and mani- 
fest the character in its true features, reasons for a sentence, widely 
different from that pronounced by men, will abundantly appear.— 
Some are self-deceived respecting their hopes of acceptance with 
God. Possessing the religion of Christ, and supporting a charac- 
ter which prevented detection, and even suspicion, amongst men, 
they have had a name that they lived, while in a spiritual sense. 
they were dead, Others are hypocrites inthe Church: to answer 
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their own selfish purposes, they have assumed the form of godli- 
ness, While they denied the power. Judas does not appear to 
have been suspected by the other Apostles, until he betrayed his 
Master. Had he died before he committed this act of treason, 
they would, probably, have supposed him to be agood man. No- 
thing but the investigations of an omniscient Judge can set such 
characters in a true light. To do this, it will be necessary to make 
manfest the councils of the heart, to bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness; to shew that, though the conduct was right, 
in the view of men, yet the motive was selfish and wicked. Were 
these to receive their punishment without this investigation, others, 
especially those who had known them on earth, could not so clear- 
ly perceive the justice of their sentence. 

For a variety of reasons it is necessary that the character of 
the Christian should also be impartially investigated. The world 
knoweth him not; but it shall know him, when his charac- 
ter is set in a true light. He has been suspected of hypocrisy, 
has been reproached with fanaticism; his faith has been derided as 
visionary, as foolishness; he himself has been hissed from society, 
as one whose touch was disgraced; he has been persecuted, even 
unto death, as one who deserved not to live. While bearing these 
reproaches, revilings and persecutions with meekness and forgive- 
ness, he has comforted his heart by appealing to that judge who 
knoweth all things. Hence, with the most unshaken confidence, 
he watts for the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ. This day, so 
terrible to the workers of iniquity, presents a joyful prospect to 
his faith and his hope, when the purity of his motives, and indeed, 
his whole character shall be vindicated from the reproaches of 
men. For this reason he looks for and hastens unto, that is, ear- 
nestly desires, c7tevde., the coming of the day of God.  Al- 
though he can now say, in the sincerity of his heart, Even so come, 
Lord Jesus; and come quickly; yet, sustained by his faith and 
hope, he is directed into the patient waiting for Christ. The ex- 
pediency, if not the necessity of this full investigation of charac- 
ter, appears from this; that the Christian’s principles, according to 
which he will be rewarded, are unknown to men. In solitude he 
is left, with but one or two, as obscure and as much neglected by 
the world as himself, to witness the meek submission and unmurmur- 
ing patience with which he bears the bereavements and afflictions 
which his heavenly Father has appointed forhim. If his eternal 
blessedness will be in proportion tothe piety with which he endured 
these trials; then, this submission and this patience will be proclaimed 
in the light, asthe evidence that these rewards are deserved. ‘The 
Christian is often limited, by the providence of God, in doing good. 
‘The poor widow could not have cast into the treasury of the Lord, 
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jore than her fo mites; for this was all that she had, even all 
her living. Had she possessed the wealth of some females of our 
country, and of our time, what would she not have done to pro- 
mote the cause of her Redeemer! She will be rewarded, not in 
proportion to the two mites, but to the love of God and the spirit 
of active benevolence which she cherished. She will rise up in 
the judgment with thousands, who command the wealth of this 
world, and condemn them: she gave all, they give if any thing, 
but a very small part of what they have. Jt was in David’s heart 
to build a house for the name of the Lord God of Israel: he will 
be rewarded for this pious intention, though he was prevented from 
carrying it into effect. Oftentimes Paul proposed to visit the Ro- 
mans, but was hindered; though absent from the Collossians' m 
the flesh, he was with them in the spirit. When the Christian en- 
gages in secret prayer, he does not choose for the purpose the cor- 
ners of the streets, nor even the church, where he not only may, 
but he will be seen of men; but he enters into his closet, or finds 
some other place, from which the eye of man will be excluded. 
For this prayer, his Father, who seeth in secret, will reward him 
openly. ‘To justify this reward, the humble importunity, the ear- 
nest wrestlings with which he prayed in secret, will be made known 
to the assembled universe. When he gives relief to the friendless 
and afflicted, his left hand does not know what his right hand 
doeth; he sounds no trumpet to engage the attention of men. For 
the first time it will be known at the day of judgment, at least to 
thousands, that he has fed the hungry, clothed the naked, visited 
the swk, &c. But because he has done these things for the sake 
of Christ, he shall be openly rewarded. 

There is another important reason for this investigation of the 
Christian’s character: He was known, by his companions on earth, 
to have been a sinner; to have, fora time, employed all his pow- 
ers, and faculties in rebellion against God. ‘These sins deserved 
punishment; why is he not condemned? Why is he, who deserved 
this condemnation, rewarded with the joys of heaven? True; he 
deserved to suffer; but Christ, who is himself the Judge, has ‘wat. 
iored for him; and these sufferings of Christ are accepted instead 
of the sufferings which the Christian deserved. He is pardoned 
for Christ’s sake ; whose life and death merit the pardon of sin, 
and the joys of heaven for every one who believes in the Saviour. 
If it can be made evident that the Christian believed in his Sa- 
viour, the question reflecting the justice of his acquittal, is settled. 
His good works will be adduced for this purpose, to prove the 
genumeness of his faith. While these good works will be the 
measure of his reward, they will be also ' the proof that he is in- 
debted for all } his jovs to C hrist who died for him. Thus he will 
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be prepared to bear his part in that heavenly ascription; uato Aim 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins tn his own blood, and 
hath made us kings and priests unto God and his Father ; to him 
be glory and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 

The question is sometimes asked; will the sins of the Chris- 
tian be disclosed on that day? Let the scriptures reply. It is 
certain that the Christian will not be condemned in the judgment ; 
for there is no condemnation to them who are in Christ Jesus.— 
His sins will not therefore, be disclosed, as in the case of the wiek- 
ed, for the purpose of justifying a sentence of condemnation.— 
His sins are blotted out; and that which is blotted out, is no longer 
noticed as a charge against the debtor. God is represented as 
casting the sins which he has pardoned, behind his back, as things 
no more to be seen; as casting them into the depths of the sea, 
from whence they are ho more to rise; and then, like the iniquity 
of Israel, and the sins of Judah, though sought for, they shall not 
be found. 

If the sinner is to be punished for all his sins, how shall he be 
brought to the distinct recollection of them? and without such re- 
collection, how shall he be convinced of the justice of his sentence? 
This, we suppose, will be effected by the power of God, with whom 
allthings are possible, and who certainly does not forget those sins. 
‘This implies no natural impossibility. ‘That impression which was 
once in the mind, canberevived : this accords with our own experi- 
ence. And the power of God can accomplish any thing which does 
vot involve an impossibility. fn this sense we understand the language 
of Paul respecting the Lord, who will himself be Judge; there- 
fore judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, who both 
will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will make 
manifest the counsels of the hearts. It is the Judge who will do this ; 
and do it when he comes, that is, atthe day of judgment; for his 
second coming will be for this purpose. Both actions and thoughts, 
the outward conduct and the exercises of the mind are included. 
Those which are forgotten, are not excepted. But a very imper- 
fect view indeed would be given of human character, if nothing 
but whatis recollected, either by the person concerned, or by others. 
should be disclosed. Forgetfulness, with every other covering of 
crime, will then be drawn aside. No depths of oblivion will hide 
the crimes of the guilty from public view. 

The hypothesis of the Rev. E. Irving, of London, will not an- 
swer. He supposes that the time between death and the resur- 
rection will be spent in recollecting the forgotten actions and 
thoughts of life. ‘Time sufficient for this purpose may be afforded 
to the antediluvians, to those who have died a thousand, or even 
a hundred years before the resurrection; but what time will those 
have. who shall die but a day, or an hour before that event? What 
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time will those have who shall not die, who shall be changed in the 
twinkling of an eye? ‘These will have no time for this purpose. 
Among these will be some old, who will be as likely as those of 
any former generations, to have forgotten the sif$ of life. ‘The re- 
collection of these must be aided in some way different from that 
which Mr Irving has supposed. 

Some, again, appear to be really concerned on account of the 
time which this investigation will require. All anxiety on this sub- 
ject will be effectually obviated by recollecting that there will then 
be no time; when the judgment commences, time will have end- 
ed. ‘The heavens and the earth, our present chronometers, shall 
then have passed away with a great noise. The terms long and 
short will have no more application to the mode of our existence 
in the world of spirits, than they have to that of God himself.— 
But on the supposition that a period should be required for eac . 
human being equal to what we call a year, or even a century, 2 
eternal duration will still remain. The w onl day, m scripture, . 
often used to signify, not a natural day, from one rising or setting 
of the sun to another, but a long and indefinite period. The 
term, day of judgment, is to be understood in this sense, as desig- 
nating such a period as the great and solemn inquest may require. 
No period in the whole range of human existence can be more 
deeply interesting than this. The awful sublimity, the majestic gran- 
deur of the whole scene; the agonizing fear of the wicked, the 
joyous exultation of the righteous, the astonishing and unexpected 
developments of character which shall be made in quick and con- 
stant succession; shall render this, indeed, the GREAT DAY OF THE 
Lorp ; that day, “ for which all other days were made.” 

Although each individual shall give an account for himself, se- 
parately and alone ; yet it will be one grand and universal inquisi- 
tion, embracing the whole human race. Owing to the various re- 
lations of life, by which we are all connected together as one 
great family, the account of one will involve that of another, and 
this, again, of another. ‘The relation of parent,and child runs 
through and connects together the whole race of iman, from Adam 
to his latest born son. ‘The account of Adam will involve that of 
Cain, of Abel, and of Seth; that of Seth, again, will involve that 
of Adam, and also, that of his own children; their account, again, 
will be interwoven with that of their children, &c. down in unbro- 
ken succession, through the whole sneudiiuivien world, to Noah, the 
second father of mankind. His account, in like manner, will in- 
volve that of his children, &c. down to the last child which shall be 
born. The account of Adam will involve that of Eve, his wife ; 
and that of Eve will be inseparably blended with that of Adam, 
her husband. So will it be with husbands and wives through eve- 
ry age; the account of one cannot he given, without bringing with 
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it important parts in that of the other. The account of David, 
the king of Israel, will involve that of his subjects; and their ac- 
count will involve that of the monarch, who reigned over them. 
Neither Philemon nor Onesimus can give in their account without 
that of the other; having sustained the relation of master and ser- 
vant in life, they must appear together, to accuse or acquit each 
other, before the judgment seat of Christ. Paul, in giving his ac- 
count, will have a constant reference to the account of those whe 
enjoyed his labours as a minister of the gospel; and their account 
will, of course, involve his. If he is acquited, it will appear that 
he had faithfully preached the gospel, had declared the whole 
counsel of God, had kept back nothing that was profitable to 
them, had taught them publicly, and from house to house, had 
warned every one neght and day with tears; thus he will take them 
to record that he is pure from the blood of all men. Uf they are 
acquited, it will appear that they had received the gospel not in 
word only, but also in power, and in the Holy Ghost, and in much 
assurance; if they are condemned, it will appear that they have 
rejected the counsel of God against themselves. The pastoral re- 
lation, in every instance, is of such vital importance, as to requife 
the pestor and his flock to stand together before the Judge, as one 
community, having, as such, one account to give. Satan, who, 
ever since be found his way into Eden, has been employed in re- 
bellion against God, must come to this grand inquest. He is re- 
served tn chains, unto the judgment of the great day. With fatal 
suecess, in every age, he has employed his agency in deceiving 
the nations, in tempting to sin, in seeking whom he may devour.— 
The guilt of the world is now to be divided between this fallen spi- 
rit, this “archangel ruined,” and mankind. The question will 
now be desided, how far his influence on the minds of men will 
furnish an excuse for their sins, and procure a mitigation of their 
punishment. ‘The Judge, with infinite justice, will decide the 
question, and distribute to each the deserved award. 

Such will be the aecount of the last day. Like the providence 
of God, which is one great system, embracing, in one unbroken 
series, all the events of time, yet is constituted of ten thousand 
subordinate plans, each of which, while it is a whole in itself, is a 
part of the one great system. So this account will embrace de- 
tails as numerous as the human family, as diversified as the cir- 
cumstances of life, and the opportunities of improvement which 
have been enjoyed. ‘These details, while each is a whole in itself, 
will be so intimately connected, will so run into each other, as to 
make one account. Such will be the close of the Mediatorial 
Kingdom: when this account is given; when the sentence is pas- 
sed; the kingdom shall he delivered up to the Father, that God 
may be all in all. | HERMEN. 
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PUBLIC MINISTRATIONS.— Continued from page 3al. 


V. Pavut’s Stvie.—His style was fitting the great subject that 
occupied his mind; a subject of such importance to every sinner, 
as to require only to be seen by him, just as it, in reality, is, to awa~ 
ken the strongest feelings of the human heart. His language and 
sentences were such, as to be easily understood, and to carry the 
sentiment, with force, to the conscience. ‘There was no dissipat- 
ing of the ideas, and clouding the subject, by an array of words 
and figures; nothing thatis now commonly, though improperly, 
called rhetorical:—Though there was an abundance of true rhe- 
toric. Read his speeches:—there is nothing gaudy—nothing of 
the flowery order—nothing superfluous or rude—nothing harsh: 
-~—but under the feeling, that for every idle word, and unmeaning 
sentence in his discourses, he must give an account unto God,-~ 
there is an ordering of his words in wisdom and plainness and kind- 
ness, that gives them a force irresistible. ‘The great Roman ora- 
tor might, perhaps have preferred the style of that certain 'Tertul- 
lus, who accused Paul; but the greater Grecian would have pre~ 
ferred the plainness and cogency of the resistless Paul. If one 
would see the power of plain words and simple sentences, when 
made the vehicle of important truth, let him peruse the public 
speeches of Christ and his Apostles. Simplicity and energy cha- 
racterise all the family of Christ; while each one has something 
peculiar to himself. ‘The common characteristic qualities, in 
their style, are those, which claun our attention at present, most 
particularly. The parade of words and figures, and the splendor 
of descriptions, which may help feeble sentiments, and grace a 
weak or unimportant cause, would have but encumbered these 
teachers in their holy employment of making men wise unto sal- 
vation. What would Paul have thought of the flowery rhetorical 
speeches, and the ine »herent rhapsodies, and the heathen philosoph- 
ical discussions, which are given to the churches and the world as 
preaching,—as preaching the gospel of Christ—that gospel in 
which he gloried? “ Lay hands suddenly on no man: not a no- 
vice, lest being puffed up with pride, he fall into the condemnation 
of the Devil.” 

A child would have understood Paul’s words; a man would 
have been chained by his ideas and sentiment and feeling. After 
hearing his discussions on matters of faith and practice, and his 
illustrations ef scripture, the congregations went away, not to cri- 
ticise the good or bad style of the preacher,—but to discuss the 
sulject; they forgot the style in the matter; decided evidence that 
he was truly eloquent, and that his style was the best for the pur- 
pose in hand. : 
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The great subject of our preaching needs to be set forth just us 
it 1s, In its own grandeur ;—all human ornaments but disfigure it; 
want of chasteness and simplicity debase it—want of correctness 
and clearness degrades it. When Paul spoke, his words were 
but vehicles of his thought, and the grace of the gospel pervaded 
them all. 

VI. His Sprrir.—He discovers the spirit of one, who felt an 
unquenchable desire to communicate to others that inestimable 
truth, of which he knew himself to be possessed,—and so to com- 
municate it, that others should embrace it as he had done, most cor- 
dially. His proceedings every where manifest that the ardent de- 
sire he once expressed for one man, who was hearing him asa cri- 
minal, was the desire he felt for all; ‘“ } would to God, that not 
only thou, but all, who hear me this day, were both almost and 
altogether such I am, except these bonds.” He strove to make 
men believers. A sense of the glory of God, and of the love of 
his Lord and Master, shut out selfish feelings from the predomi- 
nancy in his heart; he stood as the messenger of Christ; and de- 
sired to see as the fruits of his labors, the exercise of faith in his 
hearers, rather than their admiration of his addresses. He was 
greatly in earnest: his feelings being excited by the love of Christ 
and the glory shed around the cross—together with compassion 
for the souls of perishing sinners, clearly evinced the warmth 
and simplicity of native tenderness, refined by grace. He 
was greatly in earnest, and his hearers felt him to be so. They 
felt that he designed them to act,—not to praise or blame him,— 
not to discuss and dispute about his manner of handling the sub- 
ject,—but to look into the subject, and act; in the exercise of faith 
to embrace Christ Jesus. ‘They never doubted that he desired 
them to feel, and act, on the great subject of redemption, as he did 
himself. He himself, from mourning at the cross, calls them to 
mourning and weeping; and, under the inflifence of the love of 
Christ, he delights to dweil upon the expressions of his grace, as 
he saw them in God’s dealings with the patriarchs, as he beheld 
them on the cross, and as he felt them in his own heart, or saw 
them in the experience of fellow christians, or in the strugglings 
of an awakened soul. 

He discovers a strong conviction, that he was decidedly nght ; 
and for his authority, he plead the authority and word of God. On 
all points of doctrine, in agitation, to this was his appeal, God’s 
word. 

The peculiarities of the christian system of doctrine are all mat- 
ters of Revelation; resting on the authority of God, they beg 
nothing from heathen philosophy or logic, and are not panoplied by 
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the authority of human names. Firm in this conviction of truth. 
he was uncompromising in his doctrines, and discipline. 

No matter of doctrine was, in his view, unimportant; no precept 
indifferent. The truth of Christ,—the truth as it is in Jesus, he 
lield, and followed in all its leadings. The things le counts unes- 
sential; and in which he would become all things to all men, were 
matters of civil forms and customs, in which there is not essential- 
ly any morality. Ee had none of that doubt and hesitancy about 
the truth of the gospel, that should make him backward in announc- 
ing the truth, and in urging sinners to believe and be saved, or in- 
cline him to a compromise with opposers, and under the guise of 
charity embrace those, who set at nought the truths of God, even 
to the denying the Lord that bought them with his blood. Per- 
haps some of his ardor was the natural consequence of his temper- 
ament of body and exercise of natural feeling. But the feelings 
of nature when aroused by the interesiing concerns of the soul 
and the glories of Christ, unsupported and undirected by divine 
grace, either flag, or run into the extremes of enthusiasm or bigo- 
iry or heentinapniss. Paul’s strongest feelings were excited by 
the truths he proclaimed. Salvation by the cross was his great en- 
kindling subject; he looked upon it till his heart glowed; ‘I count 
all things but loss, for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord.” 

Great ¢disinterestedness ayspears prominent in his services..— 
When he disputes, it is evident, it is not for victory; though he 
wishes to overcome his adversary, it is, in kindness, to bring him 
to the enjoyment of that hope of everlasting blessedness, which 
he himself had by faith. He labored, not for enjoyment, or earth- 
ly honor, or possessions, but for the honor of his Lord, and the 
salvation of men. 

He put on humility as a garment; not the humility of classic ac- 


ceptation, for that implies meanness of spirit, but the humility of 


the gospel, which implies a bowing of his own mind and will, to the 
word and will of God; and a willingness to suffer any thing, and 
a readiness to undertake any thing, by which the Lord Jesus 


might be glorified. We will not now inquire, whether the men of 


classic days designed to call those things mean and base, which 
Paul calls humility; or whether ignorant of those feelings, they 
called those things humble, which we callmean. Paul could take 
an insult for Christ’s sake without being angry : and, without being 
proud of his success, rejoice in the glory of Christ, which was 
manifested by his labours; “I can do all things, Christ Jesus 
strengthening me.” ‘There was no labor of the gospel, which was 


too low, or too arduous for him to undertake. He could Iabor. 
with his own hands, for the necessaries of life: and he could 
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plead the cause of the gospel at Athens, the mistress of literature 
and the arts, and at Rome, the mistress of the world. He could 
feel an interest for a converted slave, and write that beautiful epis- 
ile to his master; and he could plead for Christ before princes, 
and rejoice in bonds, while, by wearing them, he preached to no- 
bles that, otherwise, would never have heard the message of mer- 
cy from his lips. 

He felt an anxious desire for success; “‘ my heari’s desire, and 
prayer to God for Israel, is, that they might be saved.” The 
prosperity of the churches, which he planted, and the welfare of 
those, for whom he felt himself an Apostle, he tells us, was remem- 
bered daily, when he bowed his knees before God. These are 
not empty declarations. He himself declares the labors, he had 
willingly undergone in the cause; “ unto this present hour we both 
hunger and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have no 
certain dwelling place: and labor working with our own hands; 
being reviled we bless, being persecuted we suffer it. Of the 
Jews, five times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I 
beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, 
a day and a night I have been in the deep: in journeyings often, in 
perils of water, in perils of robbers, in perils by my own country- 
men, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the 
wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils amongst false brethren, in 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, 
in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.”—All this he could bear 
to win souls. Itis true, he could and would bear all things for 
Christ’s sake: but he felt a strong desire for the salvation of souls, 
as Christ was thereby glorified, and as his benevolent heart, warmed 
by the love of his Lord, desired the well being of fellow sinners. 
He bowed submissively to the will of God, when it was made 
known to him; while his heart desired the salvation of one compa- 
ny of sinners, he could, at the divine command, go cheerfully 
to preach to another; and while he believed that many would be 
lost, his heart was enlarged to desire the salvation of all. 

He was eminently a man of prayer. He sought the special gui- 
dance of God, in all his ministrations, and he sought of the Lord 
blessings on the churches. For the prosperity of the cause, he 
daily bowed his knees before the Lord. He labored like one, 
who expected all to be accomplished by human effort; and he 
prayed like one, who expected, not only success, but the will and 
the grace to labor, to come directly from God. 

Frem his daily communion with his Lord, he felt strong to do 
all things that He required, assured, that his strength should be ac- 
cording to his day. 

VII. His success.—He looked for the fruits of his Jabors; he 
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expected to seé them; he felt confident, that the Holy Ghost 
would not send him where there was none of the promised reward 
for the travail of Christ’s soul, and the record of his labors leads 
us to believe, that he preached not long, in any place, without 
seeing the work of the Lord prospering in his hands. The ef- 
fects of his preaching were various ; convincing some and offend- 
ing others. When brought before the tribunal, his judges wete con- 
victed: in Cesar’s household he had converts. He met with 
great opposition. But such was the spirit he displayed, that the 
mob could be stirred up, only by an appeal to their prejudices and 
allegiance. The Jew fell before his argument, but accused him of 
moving sedition, as being arebel. ‘The heathen could not stand 
bis truth; and one cried “ our craft 1s in danger ! Great 1s Diana!” 
some accused him of one thing, and some of another. On the 
ground of Scripture, and argument from Scripture, and illustration 
of Scripture, he drove all from the field. He kept judgment on 
his side ; passion raged against him, and raged the more, because 
judgment was convinced, and conscience was awakened. 
Rewicion anp Po.titics.—Religion was a state business. A 
change in one generally preceded a change i in the other. And this 
political connexion gave Paul no small part of his trouble. His 
hearers acted on this principle, especially, if they were not pleased 
with his preaching. This has ever been the ground of persecution 
for the Gospel’s sake. This interweaving of Religion with politics 
has given the opposers of the Gospel, an opportunity of shewing their 
hatred in somethingmore than words or influence,—in violence. 
When we reckon up the number of churches, founded by the labors, 
and built up by the instrumentality, of Paul, we have evidence that 
he was eminently successful in winning souls to Christ. ‘Though 
lis labors were not equally blessed in all places, yet, at the close of 
his life, there was a noble company of believers, who were indebted 
to him ‘inexpressibly more than they could tell. Aside from hisin- 
spiration, by which his Epistles have been the light of the Church, 
the work of his hands remained for generations. Should every 
preacher of the Gospel, in proportion to the time he preaches, 
bring as many spiritual children into glory, as did the apostle, the 
.name of Christ would speedily rise, in accents of praise, from 
every kindred, and family, and tongue, under heaven. Paul la- 
bored for the glory of God, and the salvation of sinners; two ob- 
jects, which separately considered, are of intense interest; and 
conjoined, unspeakably precious. "He gained these objects: and 
felt assured that a crown of glory was laid up for him. Might not 
such a man, at the close of his ministry, appeal unto God? 
Vill. Now, HOW FAR, CAN Pau. BE FOLLOWPD?—How far, 
ean any one, that is in earnest to win souls to Christ, live, and act, 
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and be successful, as Paul?—As to the times, and places, and 
manner, and matter, of his preaching, and the spirit, with which 
he should engage in the work, ought not every preacher to be like 
Paul? And is he not utterly inexcusable if he is not? “ Be 
ye followers of Christ as ye have us for an ensample.”—But 
then, what gave Paul his success? Why are not preachers, now, 
as successful, as he was? 

Let us inquire for the means of his success; for it does not ap- 
pear that it was owing, mainly, either to his time, or place, of preach- 
ing, or to his manner, or style; though, in a subordinate point of 
view, these were all necessary; neither does it appear, that the 
matter and spirit of his preaching though absolutely essential, were 
sufficient of themselves so to explain the matter, that we can say, 
the secret isin them. There must have been other things, in Paul’s 
experience, which led to his success. And what were they? 

Ist. His success was not owing to his great talents.—It will not 
be derogatory to the apostle to say, that though he every where 
discovers a discriminating and vigorous intellect, yet some, of the 
followers of Christ, have given evidence of equal, if not superior 
natural endowments, and more than this, the Bible, and our ex- 
perience, both teavh us, that, success in the ministry is neither in 
the direct, or inverse proportion, to the talents engaged: and that 
while great mental weakness in the office of the Gospel ministry is 
dangerous to the church, it is not necessary to possess endow- 
ments, above the common standard of sensible men, to be, like 
Paul, a successful minister of Christ Jesus. 

2d. It was not owing to his rhetorical powers.—He spake with 
such feeling as to awake a kindred feeling of earnestness, on the 
matters of the gospel; but as he says, neither in matter or in man- 
ner, “in the words of man’s wisdom, but in the demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power.” His sermons were not according to the 
Metaphysical discussions, or Philosophical disquisitions of ancient 
er modern days. Neither did he use abundantly, or even seem 
to care for, those tropes and figures, and dazzling expressions, that 
load, with meretricious ornament, a plain subject, bewildering and 
confounding, leaving an impression, as violent perhaps, and as un- 
defined, as was felt by the messenger to David, when he declared, 
“T sawa great tumult but I knew not what it was.” Paul’s elo- 
quence was seen and felt in his urging home, upon the hearts of 
his hearers, a weighty subject, with great plainness and simplicity 
and earnestness. His heart spoke. Every man’s heart speaks in 
his addresses. And, in ordinary cases, he is likely to produce an 
impression kindred to his own feelings. And are there not the same 
weighty subjects for every preacher? and if he feels them can he 
not tell it? and tell it in plainness and simplicity and great earnest- 
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ness? It is very likely, were Paul to appear and preach to us, 
he would be reckoned, by many, a very ungraceful speaker, 
that sinned against many rules of oratory; yet he undoubtedly 
would be felt, by all, to be an intensely interesting orator. But 
did Paul never appeal to the imagination? Let any man peruse 
his writings, and what is left of his preaching, for an answer. They 
are full of tmagery,—moral imagery. The brute creation, men, 
spirits, God, are brought forth to our view, in action—most inter- 
esting action. And while the power of using tropes and figures, 
and rhetorical phrases with propriety is possessed by few; and the 
power of enkindling the passions with an earthly ‘flame, through 
the imagination, is possessed by astill smaller number, this morat 
mmagery, which Paul used to touch the feelings, through the imagi- 
nation, is quite within the sphere of every pious man. Yet the 
strength of the apostle, and of any successful coadjutor, is not laic 
there. 

3d. It was not owing to his Inspiration.—Blessed with direci 
communications from God, he taught with authority; and what he 
taught has been the treasure of the church, and will be forever.— 
Yet Paul’s inspiration is one thing and his success in the Gospel is 
another. In the one, he can have the chosen Apostles only as his 
equals, in the other, he may have many. 

The truths of the Gospel, which he preached, were not infer- 
ences from his own reasonings; God gave them to him, and he 
gave themtous. We have, then, what Paul had ,»—-—a message from 
God. He could neither make a new Gospel, nor add to the com- 
munication sent by him: he could only announce, and explain, and 
defend what he received. This is every preacher’s office. It re- 
quired an inspired man to explain the rites and ceremonies of Mo- 
ses, and also many of the declarations of the prophets. This 
Paul did, by the command, and by the spirit of God. On ac- 
count of the variet of language, and the length of time since the 
communication we, made, we labor under a greater difficulty in 
finding out what Paul meant, than was felt by “his cotemporaries. 
But in other respects, we have the same message as Paul, and, 
while we preach Christ Jesus and him crucified, we have also 
equal authority with him. What matter is it, whether God speak 
to me audibly, or send me a message in writing? In either case J 
have his mind and will. 

4th. Neither was it owing to the ignorance of those to whom 
he preached.—F or the less intelligenc e, the less information, po«ses- 
sed by any people, the harder was it, for Paul, to bring them *o be 
such Christians as he would have them to be. He wished ; ell to 
understand the Gospel, and to be able, in some measure to com- 
inend it to —' in obedience to the injunction in the Reyels- 
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tions. *'I'he spirit and the bride say come, and let him that 
heareth say come.” ‘The more intelligence and information the 
converts possessed, the better servants of the Lord Jesus would 
they become. Considering then the ignorance which brooded 
on the nations, and the superstitions, to which they were given up, we 
perceive that Paul needed all the endowments of the apostleship 
to produce any effect, upon the strong holds of sin; and with them 
all, he had no advantage over preachers in these United States, or 
in civilized Europe. 

If then, Paul’s success was not owing to his great talents, or his 
powers of oratory, or his skill in rhetoric, or his Inspiration, or to 
the ignorance of the people with whom he was engaged, circum- 
stances, in which at first view, he seems to be singular, but on sec- 
ond consideration, not necessarily superior to the present race of 
preachers,—to what was he indebted for his success? I appre- 
hend it will be found to be something quite within the reach of 
every man, who has the common sense of man, and the literary 
acquirements and mental training of a theological education. 

Ist. Paul gave himself wholly to the work of the ministry.— 
He would engage in nothing else. He was sent to convert souls 
io Christ, and build them up in the most holy faith. That he had 
entered into the spirit of his commission, was seen and felt, wher- . 
ever he was seen and felt. The gospel truths were, in the minds 
of men, associated with the very presence of Paul. ‘The discus- 
sions commenced in their minds, before he opened his lips, even 
when they knew not the doctrines he preached, they felt that he was 
about to declare something for their belief, something which, if be- 
lieved, would revolutionize them ia matters of religion. If he fled 
from his enemies in one place, it was that he might preach Christ 
in another place. He lived to labor for his Lord. When he la- 
bored, working with his hands, it was not for the wealth of this 
world, or even for what is called a competency, a little comfort- 
able store laid up for old age, or some pressing emergency to come 
~——but that the gospel might not be blamed by his being a tax on 
the labors of christians, who were in unfavorable circumstances. 
Paul’s competency was what God should give him inthe discharge 
of his duty ; and his duty was to spend and be spent in the cause and 
service of his Lord. A woe was on him if he did not preach the 
gospel wherever he was sent. And if he could not stay in a place 
to which he was sent without working with his own hands, he 
Would work, to preach. Paul laid up no money that we hear of ; 
his treasure was the ingathering of souls. He had not time to 
spend from his daily preaching, to get rich; and he had not the 
(spogsition to take the time, which had been claimed by Christ, 
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when he met him on the way to Damascus, and had been devoted 
by Paul, when he trembling cried “what wilt thou have me to 
do?” He could not seek for the applause of men, or for other 
honor than what Christ should give in the declaration, “‘ Well done 
good and faithful servant.” 

It is not difficult to see, that all his actions, as far as the weak- 
ness of nature permitted, were designed to have, and did have a 
bearing, an immediate bearing, on the great object of converting 
souls to Christ. Christians felt that they had an unwearied Pastor, 
emd an undiscouraged laborer ; his opposers felt, that, they had a 
most untiring opponent, and determined preacher of the unaccom- 
modating gospel: This aroused the enmity of one, and strength- 
ened the attachment of the other. 

2d. This devotedness was accompanied with fervent prayer.— 
In this he was importunate and particular. The account which he 
gives of himself is, that he prayed much by night and by day, for 
individuals, for particular churches, and for the cause of Christ in 
general. Fervent prayer accompanied his preparations ; it ac- 
companied his public efforts and his labors with individuals; and 
it followed them all, in confession of the weakness of human efforts, 
and the sufficiency and efficiency of the spirit of God. His en- 
gagedness in prayer made him more laborious than before, kindling 
new ardor, and bracing his heart; and his labors, but made him 
more prayerful, that, by the foolishness of preaching, sinners might 
be saved. When afflicted, he prayed ; when distressed he prayed ; 
when persecuted he prayed; when he preached he prayed; when 
he met with any of his brethren in Christ, he prayed; and when 
he parted from them, he prayed. Paul was emphatically every 
where, and at all times, a praying man. On these two points, the 
feelings and exercises of Paul, depended his success. While he 
was engaged night and day, and preached every where the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, and proclaimed simply, the gospel, 
which he had received from God, and taught in a plain manner 
with the spirit of Christ, longing for success, he found that success 
in this entire devotedness to Christ in preaching the gospel, and 
ihis exercise of the spirit of fervent prayer. Let not this be, by 
any means, understood as limiting, in any degree, the supreme ef- 
ficiency and direct agency of the Holy Spirit in all conversions. 

For we are speaking of the means the Holy Spirit uses, and we 
have expressed the feelings that were characteristic of Paul and of all 
successful preachers, the instruments the Holy Ghost most common- 
ty uses, in the conversion of sinners. Paul, ‘counting all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus his Lord for 
whom he had most willingly suffered the loss of all things.” 
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strove to make ull things help him in his work, and, in ail places: 
was fervent in prayer. All his various knowledge and acquire- 
ments were tasked, and his mind kept in that state of prayerful 
ineditation which is most fitting for preparation for public discour- 
ses, and for the delivery of C hrist’ s message. 

Paul was an educated man; but we have the means of obtain- 
ing a better education than Paul had. That gift of tongues so ne- 
cessary for him in his situation, and missions, finds a substitute in 
our day, in the various means of communication we possess, by 
which, the necessity for that miraculous interposition is removed. 
The apostles heart was in his work ; his time, his talents, his 
strength, his health, his every thing, were devoted to the gospel 
ministry. He run his race and won his prize. Let any man 
consider this matter, and see if his success is not in proportion to 
his possessing the acquirements, and devotedness, and prayerful 
spirit of Paul. In respect to the measure of success this one 
thing is to be considered ; that in all probability it cannot be numeri- 
cally, the same as the Apostle’s; for the life may not be prolonged 
for an equal ministerial course, and consequently neither the oppor- 
tunities of preaching may be as numerous, or the fruit as abun- 
dant. But Paul every where awakened a lively feeling on the 
subject of the gospel; his preaching produced an immediate ac- 
tion of some kind, and when not successful in one place, he went, 
and labored in another place, just as long as the Holy Spirit, in 
his wise providence, permitted. No consider ‘ations of property, 
or family relations, or convenience, made him remain ‘in any sta- 
tion, or change his fieldof labor. ‘The great interests of the church 
were paramount. 

With this view of the matter, may not every minister, whom 
Christ has called, be as successful as Paul? 

Let any man of suitable acquirements, possessing a common 
share of prudence and common sense, give himself as prayerfully 
and as devotedly, to the work of the gospel as did the Apostle, 
and when he shall come to leave the scene of his labors, or to bid 
farewell to his brethren expecting to see them no more in the flesh, 
or to draw near to his own dissolution —then may he with the 
Apostle say, “I take you to record this day, that ] am clear from 
the blood of all men :’—and the rest” of such a sae shall be 
elorious. . H.W, 
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SKETCH OF CALVIN, 


Jowun Carvin, the celebrated reformer, was born at Noyon, a 
city of France, on the 10th July, 1509. At an early age he 
gave indications of distinguishe d_ intellectual endowments, and 
through all the stages of his education made very rapid progress 
m the acquisition of know ledge. As he exhibited in his whole 
deportment an uncommon degree of piety and moral virtue, he 
was early devoted by his parents to the service of the Catholic 
Church. But his almost intuitive apprehension of the corruptions 
and errors of the Church, soon led him to renounce the tonsure 
for the study of the civil law. 

Light was now beginning to dawn upon the world, after a night 
of centuries. In Germany, the intrepid Luther had commenced 
his attack upon the prescriptive and exorbitant claims of the Papal 
power. In Switzerland, France aud England, a few undaunted 
souls had arisen and resolutely espoused the cause of religious 
truth and freedom. At this important crisis in the most valuable 
interests of men, the enlightened and efficient mind of Calvin did 
not sleep. At the age of twenty-three, having become firmly es- 
tablished in those views of religion, now embodied in his institutes 
he renounced his profession of the law, and devoted himself ex- 
clusively to the interest of the Protestant cause. Calvin was pe- 
culiarly qualified to act at the time and in the scenes he did. — Lu- 
ther had gone before. Possessed of a harsh and impetuous tem- 
perament,—a reckless energy of soul, he convulsed, agitated, 
roused the sleeping elements of society—stirred up the public 
rind to active and independent investigation. Hence, when Cal- 
vin came upon the stage, the whole mass of intellect about him 
was in a state of bold inquiry—of perilous agitation. An impulse 
had been given to society, it required the hand of a master to re- 
gulate the motion. The storm had been raised ; some presiding 
energy was needed to control its rage, or it would have spread 
over “the dearest interests of men, entire and unlimited desolation! 

Calvin was the man for this delicate and difficult task. God 
raised him for the work. He was calm, intellectual, collected.— 
He had outstripped the world in the discovery and development 
of truth. As an expositor of the Scripture, he was sober, spiri- 
tual, penetrating. As a theologian, he stands in the very foremost 
ail of those of any age or country. His Institutes, ‘composed 
in his youth, amidst a pressure of duties and the 1 rage and tur- 
bulence of the times. invincible against every species of assault. 
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give him, in this, pre-eminence. As a civilian, even though the law 
was a subject of subordinate attention, he had few equals among 
his cotemporaries. In short, he exhibited in strong and decide d 
development, afl those moral and intellectual qualities, which 
marked him out for one who was competent to guide the opi- 
nions and control the emotions of inquiring and ‘agitated nations. 
Through the most trying and hazardous period of the reformation, 
he exhibited invariably a wisdom in council, a prudence of zeal, 

and at the same time a decision and intrepidity of character which 
were truly astonishing. Nothing could for a moment deter him from 
a faithful discharge of his duty y—nothing deter him from the path 
of rectitude. When the very foundations of the world seemed to 
be shaken, he stood erect and firm, the pillar of truth. He took 
his stand between two of the most ‘powerful kingdoms of the age 
—resisted and assailed alternately the whole force of the Paps 1! 
dominion—maintained the cause of truth and God against the in- 
triguing Charles on the one hand, and the courtly and bigoted 
Francis on the other. The pen was his most effectual weapon ; 
and this was beyond the restriction or refutation of his royal anta- 
gonists. Indeed on the arena of theological controversy, he was 
absolutely unconquerable by any power or combination of powers 
which numerous opponents could bring against him. He not only 
refuted and repressed the various errors which sprang up so abun- 
dantly in consequence of the commotion of the times, and which 
threatened to defeat all the efforts which were making for the mo- 
ral illumination of the world, but the publication of his institutes 
contributed in a wonderful degree to give unity of religious belief 
to the friends of the reformation, and of course to marshal the 
strength and combine and give success to the efforts of all the con- 
tenders for the faith once delivered to the saints. But we cannot, 
here, give any thing like a detail of the excellencies of this illus- 
trious reformer’s character, or of the invaluable services which he 
has rendered to society. He was a great and good man. ‘To 
the full import of the "phrase, he may be styled a benefactor of 
the world. Most intensely, and effectually too, did he labor for 
the eternal interests of his fellow-men. He evid tently brought to 
the great enterprise of the age, a larger amount of moral and in- 
tellectual power than did any other of the reformers. Even the 
cautious Scaliger pronounces him the most exalted character that 
has appeared since the days of the apostles, and at the age of 22 
the most learned man in Europe. And the immediate influence 
of his invincible mind, is still deeply felt through the masterly pro- 
ductions of his pen, and will continue to be fe it in the advancement 
of the pure interests of the church until the complete triumph of 
her principles. 
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But notwithstanding the noble virtues of Calvin’s character, and 
the imperishable benefits which he has conferred upon the world, 
perhaps there never has been a man whose name has been the 
~— of so frequent and so gross slanderous imputations as his. 

Catholic and protestant, infidel and believer, have often most cor- 
dially united in their endeavors to obscure the reputation of this 
illustrious man. Indeed, Calvin and Calvinism are sounds at which 
many stand aghast with ¢ species of consternation, as expressions 
which import something unuttreably barbarous and horrible. And 
it often happens that those who are the warmest in their hatred of 
him, and most plentiful i in the reproaches, have never read a sin- 
gle line of his writings, nor known scarcely a fact of his life.— 
Now why it is that Calvin has been singled out from the rest of 
the reformers as a mark for the poisoned: shafts of obloquy is very 
strange, not to say altogether unaccountable! He was plainly in 
advance of his cotemporaries in all those moral and _ intellectual 
qualities which conspire to form a lovely and dignified charac- 
ter. True, he had some of the harsh features, the irritable and 
impetuous temperament, and inflexible spirit of the times. Well 
for the world that he had. How could he have done the work 
assigned him without some of these severe ingredients in his con- 
stitution? ~Where every thing around combined to crush him 
down or thrust him from his ¢ course, how could he have stood 
erect and undaunted and invincible in his principles and feelings? 

Calvin deserves the thanks and not the curses of posterity.— 
{ie was ardently esteemed by all the good of his own time; and 
he has since been, is now, and will continae to be emoonied, So 
long as high moral excellence and the stern majesty of virtue shall 
to any extent be objects of human approbation. 


= 


ON THE ADAPTATION OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER TO THE 
EXIGENCIES OF THE AGE, 

{ assume as the basis of these remarks the following proposi- 
tion: In every age « nd country, Christian character ou ht _— 
sess just that for. m, and just that degree of energy, aohscl 2 shall 
captcha ond with the circumstances of the country and the age.—— 
‘That is to say, those p: articular. traits of Christian character, whi ich 
wre more particularly demanded by the exigencies of the times 
ought alw ray s to be more particul: arly developed. 

What I mean may be briefl  ilustrated. ‘The period of the 
promulgation of the gospel, w: $a period of conte mpt and perse- 
cution. The exigencies of that period called for Christians ob 
another stamp from those who are ordinarily found in times of quiet- 
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ness, for men of great simplicity of character and great fortitude 
of spirit—men of one idea, and that the cross of Christ, one pas- 
sion, and that the love of their Redeemer—men, who would not 
shrink from being treated as the refuse of the creation, and who 
would be willing not only to be bound, but also to die for the name 
of Jesus. And such men were found. They were found nor 
only when Stephen was stoned, and when James was slain with 
the sword, and when John was an exile in Patmos “for the testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ,” and when Paul “ five times received of 
the Jews forty stripes save one ;” but also when Ignatius was de- 
voured in the circus, and when Polycarp died amid “ the glories 
ef the burning stake,” and when thousands of martyrs gave such 
testimony to the truth, as won the admiration even of their perse- 
cutors. At that period such Christians were demanded by the exi- 
gencies of the times, and such men were found ; their spirit was 
the characteristic spirit of the church; and thus the church lived 
on and flourished amid the tempest and the fire. 

The period of the reformation was a period of excitement and 
convulsion ; the foundations of society were shaken; the univer- 
sal mind of Europe received a new impulse, and began to move 
in new directions. ‘The circumstances of Christendom at that pe- 
riod called for great boldness and energy of character in Christians. 
The period demanded that Christians should be men of’such cha- 
racter as to direct and control the universal agitation,—men who 
could sway the tide of public sentiment——men whose voices 
would be heard with respect in the assemblies of mail-clad knights 
and feudal nobles, and whose unhesitating speech would ring upon 
the ears of royalty. Such men were found. ‘They were found 
when Luther hurled defiance at the Pope, and when he declared 
that he would go to the diet at Worms though he were opposed by 
as many @evils as there were tiles on the houses. ‘They were 
found when Calvin, by the might of intellect, and by the reverence 
which could not be withheld from his acknowledged piety and 
force of moral character, wielded the factions of Geneva. They 
were found when Knox, in the presence chamber of the papal 
queen of Scotland, dared to reprove her with her oaths to God 
which she had violated, and with her solemn promises to an indig- 
nant people which she had trampled under foot; and as the mi- 
nions of the court marvelled that he did not tremble at her rising 
and unmeasured anger, answered that he “ had ere now looked 
many an angry man in the face, and had not been afraid above 
measure.” These were indeed peculiar men, the master spirits 
of the age in which they lived; but their determined energy and 
their intrepid bearing are only strong examples of a_ character 
whieh was then. in a greater or lees degree, the general character 
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vf Christians. The circumstances of the age called for such a 
development of Christian character; and ‘such a development 
being had, the convulsions which might otherwise have wrought 
wide anar chy and ruin, resulted in the triumph of the gospel. 

If may advance one additional illustration, I will refer the rea- 
der, for a moment, to the period when Christianity became the es~ 
tablished religion of the Roman Empire. <A wily Emperor ab- 
jured the paganism of his ancestors, and unde: took to make Chris- 
tianity the handmaid of his political designs. ‘The Circumstances 
of the church, relieved at last from external distress, and obtaining 
quietness in an age of boundless and barren disquisition, created 
within the church a strong tendency to meagre scholastic men 
sion and to the pursuit of profitless metaphy sical distinetions.— 
The circumstances of this period demanded that Christian cha- 
racter should assume an attitude and put forth an energy adapted to 
counteract or control all the existing tendencies to evil. ‘The pe- 
riod demanded that Christians should be men distinguished above 
the Christians of other times, by their elevation and firmness of 
principle, by the simplicity and power of their faith in God, by 
their attachment to the unsophisticated practical truth of Scripture, 
and by their indifference to worldly splendor and their abhorrence 
of worldly policy. ‘The age demanded of them peculiar strictness 
in adhering to the evangelical conditions of church-membership, 
peculiar efforts to elevate throughout the church the standard of 
devotion and of practical godliness, and peculiar diligence to se- 
eure the wide and thorough diffusion of simple Christian instruc- 
tion. Men prompt to efforts such as these, might have wrought 
out for the church deliverance from the perils that were then im- 
pending. But such men were not the Christians of those days.— 
Instead of resisting those tendencies to evil, instead of rising to 
that strength and majesty of character which might have control- 
led the circumstances that were so full of danger, the Christians of 
that period rested, as we find, in the merely external triumph of the 
cross. We find that the wordy disputant treading the mazes of 
unprofitable speculation, the mitred prelate grasping after power, 
and the courtly metropolitan rejoicing in the sunshine of imperia! 
favor, fairly represent the spirit which characterised the Christians 
of that period. The result was that for a thousand years the gos- 
pel lay buried beneath the spoils of paganism. 

What then is the application of a proposition so obvious in the 
nature of things, and so abundantly illustrated in all the experi- 
ence of the church of God. Christian character i in this age and 
in this country, ought to possess just that form, and just that de- 
gree of energy which shali correspond with the circumstances of 
the country and the age. We have before us now two questiong. 

Vor xt. Mo. 12.—December 1228. et 
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What are the circumstances of our age and country? And, What 
sort of Christian character do these circumstances demand? 

I. The character of the present age, and the condition and re- 
lations of our own country in particular, are the subject of abun- 
dant and ardent discussion in all places and on almost all occa- 
sions. ‘That on this subject there has been misapprehension and 
exaggeration, sober men will hardly be disposed todoubt. It will 
not be readily conceded by cautious and inquiring minds, that the 
present age is distinguished above every other period of the world, 
either by individual instances of intellectual power; or by those 
improvements and discoveries which of themselves accomplish 
mighty changes in society; or by that enthusiasm which, as at the 
period of the crusades or of the reformation, agitates nations and 
continents ; or even by the greatness of the results that are sus- 
pended upon its events. In all these respects, the times in which 
we live are no doubt remarkable; and yet the assertion may be 
extravagant which declares that in any of these particulars, the age 
is the most splendid which the world has ever seen. 

It will be impossible within the limits to which these remarks are 
confined, to enter into the inquiry so minutely as might be done 
with interest in other circumstances. I can only attempt a hasty 
outline of afew among the most general and striking features of 
ihe age. 

1. The first circumstance that demands our notice, is the fact 
that our times are distinguished by the diffusion and general pre- 
gress of knowledge. Once, and for ages, the art of reading and 
writing was a my ‘stery to which co: nparativ ely few were admitted. 
Less than four centuries ago, books were manufactured only by 
the tedious and expensive process of transcribing; and _ the price 
of anentire Bible was half the dowry of a princess. From the 
period of the invention of printing down to the present time, the 
facilities for the attainment of knowledge have bcen continually 
inultiplying, and continually becoming more and more accessible to 
all the individuals of society. Less | than three centuries ago, the 
reformers of Scotland first formed the idea of common schools 
which should secure the rudiments of knowledge to the entire 
mass of the community. ‘Two centuries ago, a newspaper had 
never been heard of. From the day when the first newspaper 
was printed down to the present time, these vehicles of mtelli- 
gence have been extending the sphere of their circulation, till now, 
in some countries, they penetrate weekly into the dwelling of al- 
most every citizen to tell him of what transpires in every nation 
under heaven. From the time when the system of common 
schools was first established in Scotland and in New England, the 
system has been gradually though slowly gaining eround in othes 
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countries ; and in the countries where it was originally instituted, 
it has been accomplishing its object, in every succeeding genera- 
tion, more surely and more thoroughly. And fora few years 
past the system has been spreading and improving with a rapidity 
entirely unexampled. ‘The consequence of all this is, that at the 
present time, there is a greater portion of mankind entitled to be 
regarded as reading, thinking, intelligent beings, than there has 
been at any former period. And every thing which we see 
around us, and every thing which we hear from a distance tells 
us that the progress of improvement is but just commenced. The 
mind that has once begun to enjoy the liberty and power of knowl- 
edge does not usually relapse into ignorance, or remain satisfied 
with its first attainments. So is it with the public mind through- 
out the world. Having once begun to learn, and having begun to 
appreciate the advantages of knowledge, it feels a natural impulse 
bidding it go onward. And onward it goes. Every year extends 
the diffusion and adds to the stock of universal intelligence. 

Peculiarly is this the fact within our own country. Here the 
means of education are probably more universally enjoyed than in 
any other portion of the world. Here the value of knowledge is 
more generally understood than in other countries, and more deep- 
ly felt. Here too the progress of knowledge, unless we have 
been much mistaken, is peculiarly rapid. Efforts are continually 
made to raise the standard of common education; and these el- 
forts are rarely unsuccessful. 

The result of this diffusion and progress of intelligence is, that 
our age and country are affording extraordinary facilities for bring- 
ing the truths and the claims of the gospel into contact with the 
minds of men. In our own country nearly all, and throughout 
Protestant Christendom the majority of the people, are reading 
and reasonable beings, capable of apprehending from books and 
papers hardly less distinctly or less impressively than from the liv- 
mg teacher, even the more abstract and the most exalted truths of 
revelation. Such advantages for swaying the public mind and 
promoting the cause of Christianity, the reformers never posses- 
sed. In their day the art of printing had just been discovered, 
and the direct influence of the press was confined to comparative- 
ly few individuals; yet they, by means of the press co-operating 
with the pulpit, were able to control the minds of nations, to make 
the agitations of their times subservient to the advancement of the 
truth, and to develop before astonished potentates, temporal and 
spiritual, the power of public opinion. What could they not have 
done with their spirit and energy, if they had possessed all the ad 
vantages which the present age, and our country especially, affords 
for the communication and wide diffusion of the truth? 
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- Another remarkable trait in the character of the age is « 
piri of restlessness and tanovation. This is intimately comect- 
ed with that universal circulation and rapid progress of knowledge, 
which we have just been considering. The advancement of gene- 
val education has modified in no small degree the entire structure 
of society. Many ideas of legislation and of social distinctions, 
ence deemed important, have in this way become inapplicable. — 
Many institutions, excellent in their day, have grown antiquated 
and have needed to be reformed. Thus the present age has been, 
and must be, like the age of the Reformation, an age of revolu- 
tions. These revolutions—in government, in manners, in opi- 
nions, in commerce, in public institutions—have fostered in the 
minds of men the natural love of novelty. and change. In the 
public mind the idea of innovation and the idea of improvement 
have become almost inseparably associated. 

Besides, the diffusion of a superficial and imperfect knowledge 
—such as all knowledge must be at first—naturally tends to pro- 
duce restlessness and self-conceit. Take an individual who has 
been the slave of authority and the dupe of prejudice, and who 
is just beginning to get his eyes open on the fields of truth. The 
more entirely he has been satisfied with his former ignorance, the 
more conceited will he now become, and the more ready to rush 
into the opposite extreme. So jealous will he be of his fancied 
liberty of thought, that you may perhaps find him ready to reject 
every thing which others have ever received before him. Thus, 
in the public mind, the first tendency of the liberalizing influence 
of knowledge is to produce a distrust of every thing that comes 


enforced by the authority of former times,—a conden expecta- 


tion of accompli: shing in amoment the reformation of every abuse 
and the correction of ev ery error,—and a confused notion that 
whatever is old is obsolete, and that whatever is new is at least so 
much the better. There is nothing in which men are generally 
more self-sufficient than in that about which they know a Tittle and 
only a little. ‘The merest smatterer is, generally, of all men th« 
most incorrigibly bent on innovations and fancied improvements. 
But whatever may be the occasion, the fact is beyond all con- 
troversy, that there is operating throughout the civilized world a 
restless spirit of innovation. Men are determined that they will 
acknowledge nothing to be useful, of which they cannot for them- 
selves perceive the utility, and nothing to be true, of which they 
do not see the reasonableness. Such a spirit working in the minds 
of men, makes havoc of a multitude of long-received impres- 
sions, and deranges many a time-hallowed institution. Such a 
spirit is not of course infallibly discriminating in its operations; for 
there may be many things useful, the utility of which is not af 
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wuce obvious to common minds; and there may be many things 
true, the evidence of which lies deeper than the scope of super- 
ficial knowledge. Therefore this spirit net only perplexes mo- 
narchs with the fear of change, and overturns the tribunals of the 


inquisition, and curtails the honors and the exclusive privileges of 


nobility, and insists that government shall be administered for 
the public good and not for the pleasure or emolument of rulers, 

but it enters into every department of life and action to examine 
and to judge. Nothing can be too venerable, nothing too simple, 
to receive its notice. Neither the religious institutions which we 
admire, nor the doctrines which we receive, can escape its daring 
scrutiny. Formerly, men have regarded with much deference 
the authority of venerable and judicious fathers and learned doc- 
tors of the church; and they have relied much on the judgment 
of synods and assemblies of divines; and they have taken well 
digested creeds and catechisms as admirable rules of faith; and 
on the antiquated phrases of theological discussion they have 


looked with veneration, as a Jew would look upon the vessels of 


the temple, till in their memory and their faith, they confounded 
the words of men with the words of God. But in our day this 
innovating spirit is making great advances upon all these curious 
antiquities. Men value but little the names of departed worthies. 
If you present them a creed, no matter what venerable doctor 
framed it, no matter what assembly voted it, you must explain its 
technical expressions to their understanding, and you must justify 
its doctrines to their intellect and conscience, or there is no small 
probability that they will reject it, and look for some other system 
more correspondent in form—not to say more congenial in es- 
sence, with the spirit of the times. Or to make the illustration 
still more direct and special; it isin vain for us in New England, 
to tell the people that our religious system is the oldest in the Jand, 
its antiquity will not commend it to the spirit of the age. Itis in 
vain to tell them that our churches were planted by the Pilgrims; 
itis in vain to tell them of the venerable ‘ Platforms” on which 
our ecclessiastical systems are erected; it is in vain to thunder in 
their ears the votes of our consociations and our councils; “ levia- 
than is not thus tamed” in these days; such ‘arrows cannot make 
him flee;” these “ darts are counted as stubble” and “he laugh- 
eth at the shaking of a spear.” Our ecclesiastical system must 
be such as that all shall see its beauty, and its reasonableness, and 
its energetic usefulness; it must be thoroughly conformed to the 
wants of our state of society, and to the spirit of otir country and 
our age; or it will only with great difficulty maintain its standing. 
So of our doctrines ; you may tell the people how they nave been 
defended by our Edwardses and Bellamys in other, days; you may 
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express them in venerable words and phrases that have come 
down from the Westminister Assembly, or from Calvin, or from 
Augustine; but it will be to little purpose; it may be found that 
these ancient names have lost their influence, and that these words 
and technical phrases deemed by some essential to the truth have 
lost their influence too, and in the lapse of time have changed 
their meaning. Our scheme of doctrine must be independent of 
the embarrassment of antiquated technics, and must be so explain- 
ed and proved, as that men shall see for themselves its meaning 
and its truth. 

3. Wecome now to another feature of our times. Our age is 
an age abundant in infidelity. ‘There are thousands who have 
but little reverence for the gospel. The infidelity of our times is 
not indeed that brazen-fronted infidelity which, some thirty years 
ago, was wont in every place to volley forth its blasphemies against 
the heavens; it is a sly and wary infidelity, lurking in secret places, 
and poisoning unseen the fountains of public thought and feeling. 
It is not that infidelity boiling up directly from the bottomless abyss, 
which lately overspread half Europe with its voleanic flood; but a 
more indirect and hidden infidelity, fermenting here and there like 
leaven, and gradually spreading till all Christendom is leavened. 
It is a kind of infidelity which springs in a measure from the rest- 
lessness of the times; an infidelity which regards religion with 
suspicion on account of its antiquity ; which love ‘es to smile oblique- 
ly at the old fashioned ideas of providence, and faith, and prayer ; 
which loses no opportunity of ascribing to accident what the men 
of other times would have ascribed-—in words at least—to God; 
which sneers at the quaint demeanour, and is most vehemently, 
and eloquently angry against the faults and foibles, of those men 
who stand renowned as Christians on the page of history ; which 
delights to make expediency and policy the rule of conduct; which 
never addresses the greater and more honorable principles of hu- 
man nature, but spez aks always to selfishness alone ; and which is 
in short the natural religion or rather the natural irreligion, of an 
“age of economists, sophists, and calculators.” With this infi- 
tlelity, so kindred to the spirit of the times, must religion enter in- 
to conflict; and if religion have any thing among its weapons which 
is not etherial, or any thing in its armour of defence which is cum- 
brous or imper fect, it may indeed come off victorious, but it will 
he*a sufferer in the combat. 

4. A fourth characteristic of the age in which we live i is, It is an 
age of unparalleled enterprise. Look at what commerce is doing. 
It ‘leaves no sea unvisited, no region unexplored.’ It is binding 
together all nations, in ties of mutual intercourse and reciprocal 
advantage. In ever v land we find the citizens of every other land. 
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led forth by the spirit of adventure and following their gains. And 
every where we find the field of commercial competition crowded 
toexcess. Every scheme that vigorous invention can devise, ea- 
ger zeal stands ready to embrace and follow. Thus the whole 
civilized world is in perpetual activity. Thus, in the present diffu~ 
sed circulation of knowledge, the enterprising spirit of modern 
commerce pervades all walks of life and all departments of exer- 
tion. From every level of society ardent competitors are crowd- 
ing into every field. Eminently is this the case in these United 


States. The consequence of this universal spirit of enterprise is 


that in our age, and especially in our country, there is a most unu- 
sual development of power, and an amount of excitability and ener- 
gy which if properly directed may accomplish wonders, and which 
if undirected must be dangerous. ; 

5. All the circumstances heretofore considered serve to illus- 
trate another which is the most important characteristic of our times. 
The present is a critical period of the world. By this I mean 
that on the events of the passing age great results are depending. 
The age is distinguished, by the diffusion and progress of know!- 
edge, by the love of innovation, by a secretly spreading infidelity, 
and by the spirit of boundless enterprise. ‘This wide diffusion 
and rapid progress of knowledge, has accomplished much and will 
accomplish more. ‘This restless desire of universal innovation is 
overturning dynasties, itis shaking the power of old opinions, it is 
changing long established customs, it is revolutionizing the total as- 
pect of society. This infidelity—secret yet mighty—is either to 
be defeated or to triumph. ‘This spirit of enterprise which is ex- 
citing and moving the entire mass of human existence, will have its 
great results—results « as yetunknown. And the circumstances of 
the world all declare that the present is a crisis in the history of 
man. Look at our own country; its political stitutions just com- 
ing to maturity ; its population spreading out to fill a territory 
wide as the widest empire of the world; the light of its example 
held up for hope and guidance to the nations; its means of religi- 
ous Instruction far bela its actual wants, and annually falling still 

farther in the rear of its ever growing necessities :——who shall: rend 
the veil that hides futurity, and show. us the result? Look to the 
southern republics of our continent, breaking loose from the claims 
of Spanish and papal domination, a and either to be tossed for ages 
on the deep of anarchy and infidelity, or to rest in peace under 
the dominion of liberal governments, sustained—as liberal gov- 
ernments must be—by the pure gospel of Jesus Christ;—on the 
events of a few passing years, their destiny isturning. Look to 
Europe; her thrones tottering, her hierarchies trembling to their 
full. and all the elements of societv in that state of disorganization 
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which needs only a spark to produce a general explosion ;—it is 4 
crisis there ; who shall measure the results that are at issue? Look 
to Asia ; light i is breaking in upon her darkness, commerce and the 
press are ther re; and there the preachers of the gospel, few in- 
deed and far between, but powerfully operating with commerce 
and the press in the advancing work of revolution. Look to Afri- 
ca; her sons, long carried captive and enslaved, are returning. 
and bringing with them the institutions of liberty and the light ot 
the gospel ; and wherever they plant themselves, there is the com- 
mencement of a revolution fraught with great results. Every 
thing proclaims a crisis in the affairs of this long agitated world. 

And here the thought of the responsibility of living i in such ait 
age and in such a country, presses itself on the mind with a force 
too great to be resisted. Every man has an influence to exercise 
upen his fellow-men; and according to the amount and energy of 
the influence which he might exercise, is his responsibility. Eve- 
ry man is to serve God in his generation; and according to the op- 
portunities for serving God which he enjoys, will be the strictness 
of his final account. Influence exerted at this critical period of 
the world, must be exerted with extraordinary tendencies, and 
unless counteracted, must be followed with extraordinary results. 
In this age and country every man is capable of doing great good 
or great evil. And this is the responsibility of living in such circum- 
stances. Who is the man that best discharges this responsibility ? 

II. This brings us to the inquiry, What sort of Christian cha- 
racter is demanded by the circumstances in which we live. We 
believe that in the hands of the church, under God, are all the 
ereat results, connected with the present posture of the world. 
Or rather the question whether these results are directly to advance 
the true and best interests of the human race, depends on what is 
done in the present age by the great community of Christians. 
The church is the salt of the earth. The church—not the body 
politic of this or that particular denomination of sectarians, but the 
universal company of ‘them that believe in Christ—is the light of 
the world. Itisnow for the church to exert its salutary influences, 
to send out those streams of light of which ithas been made the 
reservoir. We believe that the present posture of affairs has oc- 
curred under the wise orderings of providence, to the intent that 
now, under the principalities and powers in weaven, may be seen, 
by the church, the manifold wisdom of God. What sort of men, 
then, must the Christians of this age become, if they are to con- 
~~ themselves in all respects worthy of the crisis? 

. The crisis calls for intelligent Christians. It demands that 

Pe be acquainted with the gospel, and acquainted with the world. 
‘They must understand the gospe],—not only its form but its spirit ; 
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not only the creeds and systems in which the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity have been heretofore embodied, but the Bible itself in its 
free and unrestrained interpretation, and inits complete adapted- 
ness to the circumstances of our country and our times. They 
must be men liberalized by this free acquaintance with the Bible, 
and thus willing to meet each other upon Bibie ground. They 
must be liberalized by the free spirit of the Bible, and thus made 
willing to see divine truth, delivered from the thraldom of ante 
quated forms and human expressions, and presented to the minds 
of men in such language, and by such illustrations, as modern men 
not only can, but musi understand. ‘They must be acquainted 
also with the world. ‘They must have that degree of intellectual 
culture, in their various stations, which will qualify them to sustain 
their important part in an age of wide and ever growing knowledge. 

‘‘ Knowledge is power.” The maxim is worthy of the illustrious 
and good man who announced it; and it has a peculiar meaning 
in an age like this. ‘ Knowledge is power,” and if Christians have 
not as much of it as other men,—nay, if in their respective walks 
of life, they have not more of it than other men, they are but mi- 
serably fitted to sway the agitations, and to take advantage of the 
changes of the times. 

2. The crisis calls for Christians of thorough piety. By tho- 
rough piety [ mean the piety that pervades the ‘life and operates in 
every action. ‘The idea that Christian character consists simply 
in occasional devout exercises of the mind is a false idea at all 
times, and will by no means answer for such a period as this.— 
The Christian who is fitted for this crisis, must be a Christian eve- 
ry where and always, not only in the Church, and in the prayer 
imeeting, and in the closet, and on the Sabbath; but in the family 
and in the market, and in the place of daily business, and in the 
assembly of his fellow-citizens. He must be always serving God, 
and doing all things to his glory. In every relation of life —do- 
mestic, social; and political, as well as religious—he i is to act asa 
Christian. And the way to actasa C hristian in these relations is, 
not to avoid them, like an ascetic, because they may he fraught 
with temptation, but to perform every one of their duties in the 
fear of God and as the servant of the Lord Jesus. "The Chris- 
tian who has a lawful calling may not abandon that callin.z because 
he finds himself surrounded with temptations. He must exhibit 
himself an example of every duty in his appropriate vocation ; and 
he must overcome the temptations by watchful discipline and 
prayer, and by the habit of doing all things heartily as unto God 
and not unto men. Neither is he to abandon any of his duties a 
u citizen because he finds them attended with temptation. Fo: 
example, when the people are called to the election of their magi¢ 
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trates and thus to set the mark of their approbation or displeasure 
on the conduct of their rulers, the Christian may not abstain from 
giving his vote because he finds that in so doing he is exposed to 
the infection of party feeling. The duty must be performed, and 
the temptation must be overcome. His Christian character and 
Christian profession eannot exempt him. When he entered into 
covenant with God he was neither expatriated nor disfranchised. 
On the contrary, one part of his Christian character ought to be 
a conscientious performance of his duties as a citizen, and a cor- 
scientious use of his rights and privileges as a freeman. 

3. The crisis calls for active Christians. I mean Christians ac- 
tive for the direct advancement of religion—Christians, who shall 
bring that enterprising spirit so characteristic of the age, to bear 
upon the interests of the church and the conversion of the world. 
It is—as wehave seen—an age of boundless activity and daring 
adventure. All society is afloat upon the tide of restless enter- 
prise. ‘The enemies of God rest not. Error is abroad to de- 
range and obscure the gospel. Infidelity is stealing over the world 
like a poisonous vapor. And at such a period may Christians be 
idle, or unenterprising for the cause of their Redeemer? Now is 
ihe time to settle the character and ‘fix the destiny of this wide 
nation, by sending the Bible into every family, by circulating reli- 
gious intelligence and religious tracts through every neighborhood ; 
by securing and sanctifying the influence of every village school, 
and every academy and university; by carrying into every street 
of the cities, and every hamlet of the goxntry, the simple yet 
mighty diseipline of Sunday schools; by building in every settle- 
ment the temple of the Pilgrims’ God, and by securing for all the 
people the adequate and faithful ministrations of the gospel. Here 
is a loud call for enterprising Christians. Nor is this all. The 
circumstances of the whole world call for vigorous Christian effort. 
How are the nations of the South to become enlightened by the 
word of God? How are the nations of continental Europe to re- 
ceive the same illumination? How shall the truth become ascen- 
dant throughout Africa and Asia, and be made to beam on the 
green islands of the tropics? By well-directed effort taking ad- 
vantage of the crisis which Providence is now developing. May 
Christians then at such a period stand inactive in the cause of their 
Redeemer? No. He calls upon them to awake. He bids them 
stand vigilant to descry, prompt to undertake, energetic to accom- 
plish every thing by which his cause may be advanced. 

4. Once more: The crisis calls for bold and determined Chris- 
tans. Men who are afraid to stem the tide of prejudice or fash- 
ion; men who are afraid to be singular, or to be sneered at as pre- 
cise and puritanical: mep who dare not speak above their breath 
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for God and holiness,—are not the Christians for the crisis at which 
we stand. God calls for Christians of a hardier spirit, for those 
who shall stand a living rampart for bis cause, and who shall make 
their voices heard every where against wickedness in every station. 
The age and the ¢ ountry demand that Christians be decided and 
undaunted; and if Christians shrink from this responsibility, they 
must expect to be overrun and trampled down by the triumphant 
hosts of wickedness. Public opinion is not excited or directed 
by a faint and tremulous call. Men are prone to forget even those 
interests of truth and virtue which their reason acknowledges to be 
important. And at such a time as this, when there is so much 
that is changeable and revolutionizing in society, vice, immorality, 
the deadliest impiety may creep in—aye, may creep in even 
here; and while men stand oblivious of what they confess to be 
their better interests, may gradually gain a trap over all our 
religious institutions, and all our social purity and peace. This 
triumph impiety may gain, while Christians are aware of its ap- 
proaches, and are weeping over its progress, and are retiring be- 
fore its strength, and are whispering against it their polite and timid 
expostulations. But if in the early stages of the evil they had 
sounded on the public ear one loud and long alarm, if they had 
taken courage to quit themselves like men, they might have found 
the moral energies mustering on their side, and the enemy might 
have been defeated and turned back with a long memorable igne- 
miny. Faint-hearted Christians are not the Christians for such 
times as these. 

Such is an imperfect outline of that development of Christian 
character which seems to be demanded by the circumstances of 
eur age. But may we expect that such Christians will be found? 
And how shall the “host of God’s elect” be trained for the pre- 
sent exigencies of the warfare? 

As these questions rise to our notice, we look round upon the 
church, and we see it undergoing a sort of moral discipline admi- 
rably adapted to this end. We see the heralds of religious intelli- 
gence visiting every church, penetrating into almost every Chris- 
tian family, and bringing to the minds of thousands and ten thou- 
sands of the people of God every step of the advancement of the 
gospel. We see ten thousand associations for doing good—mis- 
sionary societies—Bible societies—societies of ever y name—ar- 
ranging under their banners the old and the young, the rich and the 
poor, and training Christians of every condition to those habits of 
activity and energy which the age demands. We see children and 
youth in our congregations, who are soon to be the members and 
the leaders of the churches, forming in Sabbath schools and Bible 
«lasses that character of intellizence which we so muchdesire. We 
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rejoice in the hope which such tokens are fitted to inspire. Weery. 

letall these operations of benev aie ne carried on, for they are not 
only sending light to the benighted and salvation to the perishing, 
but they are silently ery’ dishing a mighty reformation in the 
character of . Christians, till the c hurch shall arise and shine, her 
light being come, and the glory of the Lord being risen upon her. 

And while we look, behold the spiritof the Lord sets up a stand- 
ard. Revivals of religion here and there are not only extending 
the dominion of the c ross, and clearing up a thousand green spots, 
amid the desolations of sin, but are awakening Christians to new 
habits of thought and action. 'The churches, under the out-pour- 
ings of God’s grace, are rising to shine with the splendor and beau- 
ty of holiness. } 

But is there nothing which we can do to aid the operation of 
these causes and accelerate the result? I can only throw out a few 
hints to be enlarged upon, perhaps, hereafter. 

1. The circulation of religious intelligence ought to be assidu- 
ously promoted. Pastors should urge upon their people, Chris- 
tians should urge upon each other, the duty of becoming acquaint- 
ed, as extensively and minutely as possible, with all that God ts 
doing for the advancement of the kingdom of Christ. Christian 
parents should deem this an indispensable part of the education of 
their children. E:very individual should make it his study to know 
the successes and all the vicissitudes of the church. If the view 
which we have taken of the present aspect of the world, and of 
the sort of Christian character which the times demand, is cor- 
rect, then every minister, and every Christian, is bound by his al- 
legiance to the cause of Christ, todo what he can to promote the 
circulation of religious intelligence. ‘There ought to be no Chris- 
tian family without a religious new spaper—monthly or weekly. — 
The plea, “We can’t afford it” is idle. Where they can afford 
to drmk sugar in their tea and coffee, where the w ife and daugh- 
ter can afford to wear ribands, there a religious newspaper can 
he iafieaded. 

. The Christian character appropriate to the age may be pro- 
bane by plain and popular discussions of the doctrines of the 
Bible. ‘These doctrines have been discussed in times past, it Is 
true; and every bookseller’s shelves—every village library, may 
furnish able treatises on almost every point of Christian faith. Bui 
the present age calls for new discussions of the truth. Many doc- 
trines of the Bible are misrepresented by their enemies, and often, 
it is feared, misunderstood by their friends. The doctrines of de- 
pravity—of election, of regeneration—of perseverance—of de- 
pendence—of moral agency hatare they? Let them be stated, 
not in, the language of the Westminister divines—let them he ex- 
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plained, not by the illustrations of Calvin; let us see these doc- 
irines stated in language, and explained by illustrations, adapted to 
meet the prejudices and misconceptions current in these times.— 

And let the doctrines thus stated be proved by the plain testimony 
of the Bible. If my voice could have any effect upon our learn- 
ed professors and doctors of theology, ] would tell them, here is 
your vocation; define and prove the docirines of the cross, make 
these doctrines clear in the light of common sense and of the Bible; 
combine your powers for this purpose, give the church one able 
theological journal adapted to the spirit and the exigencies of the 
times, and the church will sustain it, Christians will read it, and the 
cause of God and of salvation will reap great advantage from it. 

3. Let the moral discipline of benevolent action be promoted. 
If there is any one circumstance in the present aspect of the 
church which promises much for the purification and increased 
energy of Christian character, that one circumstance is, in my 
opinion, the organization of the churches for the purpose of bene- 
volent action. ‘The principle of association which hes been alrea- 
dy so extensively introduced, and which is every year @ applied to 
new purposes, and operating with new energy, is not only accom- 
plishing wonders for the defence and enlargement of the kingdom 
of God ; itis doing hardly less by its indirect and refiex influence. 
It affords every Christian an opportunity of acting —it calls on eve- 
ry Christian to act—for the advancement of the ‘gospel. Thus if 
affords a pecuhar and powerful moral discipline, calling out, trying, 
strengthening, every principle of benevolence or devotion in the 
hearts of believers. ‘The Sab! rath School is as profitable to the 
teachers as it isto the pupils. The city or village tract society, 
the Bible or missionary association, ev ery such institution, drills 
and disciplines the Christians among whom it is established, try- 
ing how much of the spirit of Chris t they possess; showing how 
much faith they have in his prom IScs, and how much they are 
willing to do ior his cause; increasing their intelligence; making 
their piety more thorough and constant; teaching them morc 
promptitude and scope of Christian enterprise ; and giving them 
new energy of spirit in the service of their Lord. The Christian 
who barely contributes to these charities—if he does it with a wil- 
ling mind—reaps an advantage to himself worth more than what 
lis contributions cost him. The Christian who, in addition to be- 


stowing of his substance, takes some agency in the promotion of 


the cause derives from it still more advantage. And therefore I 
say, that if we would raise the standard of Christian character, we 
cannot operate more powerfully than by promoting this moral dis- 
cipline of benevolent action. ‘The parish in which there ere not 


found in operation branches of some two or three among the great 
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benevolent institutions of the times, is either a very small parish 
and a very poor one, or a parish in which there is some great and 
deplorable delinquency. 

4. There ought to be more of Christian intercourse among 
Christians. Ministers and churches have their ecclesiastical busi- 
ness meetings all over the land. But these meetings are not 
the thing which we need, to raisg the tone of Christian feeling 
and intelligence, and the standard of Christian enterprise.— 
Ministers and Christians may have their meetings for ecclesias- 
tical business—such meetings are necessary ; but ought they 
not also to assemble themselves together, that they may consider 
ene another to provoke unto love and good works, and so 
much the more as they see the day approaching? Ought they 
not to have their meetings for devotion, that they may bind them- 
selves together with new ties of brotherly affection—that they may 
warm each other’s hearts and rouse each other’s energies? The 
success which has attended what are called conferences of church- 
es, wherever they have been introduced, and in whatever form, 
goes far to answer such questions. And if the experiment had 
uot been tried, would it not be obvious, that stated meetings of mi- 
nisters and brethren from a circle of churches expressly for mu- 
tual improvement must have a salutary influence? Let such meet- 
ings, organized after the models which wisdom and experience 
approve, become general; and then the healthful spirit of intelli- 
gence shall circulate like the life-blood through our Christian com- 
munity; the piety of all our churches shall become more constant, 
fervent, and pervading; the stir of Christian enterprise shall rouse 
the languid, and urge on the backward; and Christians shall stand 
up like men, and shall act with the energy of combination and the 
boldness of devotion, for the cause of holiness. 

5. Let me add yet one word more. Every Christian should 
bear in mind the responsibility of living in these circumstances, 
and should make great personal efforts to attain that measure of 
Christian character which the times demand of him. If any man 
lack wisdom let him ask of God. ‘The Holy Spirit is given to 
earnest and unceasing prayer. What was it that fitted Luther for 
his work? What was it that furnished Brainerd with that holy 
unction which made his solitude so often a paradise, and with those 
graces which have made his name a watchword to the Christian ? 
What was it that girded Martyn with the armour of salvation, for 
his warfare? What but prayer, anda high mark to aim at, and 
personal effort to attain it? By such means must every believer 
be furnished for the station in which his God has placed him; and 
if he does not attain that measure of Christian character which will 
qualify him for such responsibilities as God calls him to sustain 
who will bear the blame of it in the great dav? 
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INFIDEL COURAGE. 


Ma Epvrog,—The following authentic anecdote, from the Magazine of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, affords a fine illustration of the courage of Infi- 
dels,—1 wish you would publish it for their benefit. Z. 


It is an observation capable of philosophical demonstration, that 
infidelity and the grossest superstition, are very nearly allied.— 
‘This was manifested in the conduct of the super-refined and su- 
blimated infidels of the French Revolution, who, after they had 
decreed that there was “no God save reason,” set up, and wor- 
shipped an immodest female ; as well as by the fact, that some of 
them, afterwards, actually favored the enthusiastic reveries of Dom 
Gearl, an enthusiastic madman, pretending to have intercourse 
with heaven. It is stated by Sir Walter Scott in his Napoleon, 
that the infamous Robespierre, aspired to the honor of being 
high priest of this hopeful and very devout community. And he 
actually marched in his purple dress, at the head of the atheistic 
mob! 

There are no men who affect greater contempt of superstition, 
than infidels. And there are no men, who are nevertheless, great- 
er slaves to its power, than infidels, as shall be manifest in the 
sequel. 

In one of those beautiful villages, every where seen embosom- 
ed in the fertile valleys of N. Jersey, there chanced, one evening 
to be an assembly of the haut ton. ‘They had met at the tavern, 
er the hotel, just as you please to call it. The cup of death (in 
more familiar phrase, the dram bottle,) was briskly circulated. It 
seems as if hard drinking, and infidelity, are not much farther se- 
parated, than unbelief and superstition. In the midst of a glow 
of convivial feeling, many subjects of conversation were brought 
up, and discussed withysrofound wisdom. How could it be other- 
wise, among men, who are so wise as to know, that the world have 
been cheated out of their senses, by a few ignorant fishermen 
(themselves always being excepted,) blinded by a set of fables, 
and ridden, most horribly ridden, by a pack of lazy, ignorant, and 
designing priests! ! 

But we have said subjects were discussed with profound wis- 
dom; and among other things of moment, the question concern- 
ing the existence of ghosts or “ spookes,” was brought on the 
carpet. Several of the members evinced much learning in their 
arguments pro and con. And many others said some smart things 
on the subject of childish fear,” and “ old womanish superstition.” 
In a word, they all reasoned, like wise men, who take nothing 
upon trust, but always render a reason. At length it was conclu- 
ded, that there was no need of any man (much lessan_ infidel) 
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being in the least afraid to pass by church-yards, or through dark 
woods; or even to go into old ruined houses, after night “ It is all 
nonsense ; (said one of these Solomons,) why the soul, if indeed 
man has a soul, is only matter—gross matter, and is dissolved and 
annihilated after death, like the body; so that, it cannot by any 
means be supposed capable of rising again, or appearing on the 
earth.” Ghost and “ spooke,” stories, he very wisely concluded, 
“‘ were only fit to frighten children, and superstitious old women—— 
not your philosophers.” 

Now was the time for our man. He enlarged extensively on 
the former arguments, and growing warm with his subject, he 
pronounced a most elegant oration, on the folly, absurdity, and su- 
perlative silliness of believing in “ spookes,” concluding the whole 
with a solemn declaration, that he had never, in all his life, felt 
the least apprehension of ghosts or will o’the wisps. “ He had,” 
he said, “ rode by all kinds of places, at all times of night, and 
day, and never had he been the least afraid: not he! 

It happened that there was a listener, who did not exactly be- 
lieve our Aero; or who, at least, thought his courage was rated too 
high, and he determined, in his own mind, to bring it immediately 
to the test. He knew, that the brave man was under the neces- 
sity of passing the grave-yard, just beyond the village, on- his 
way home. He repairs thither armed with a sheet, and waits pa- 
tiently for his return home. At length he heard the clatter of his 
horse’s feet on the road. Now was the time to make his boast- 
ing good, and prove the mettle of his philosophy. ‘The man, in 
the street, rose up slowly from behind a new made grave, and ut- 
tered a hideous groan. ‘The hero on horseback, instantly heard, 
and saw him ; for he had, all the while, kept an anxious look out, 
since he came in sight of the church-yard. Where was his cou- 
rage? Gone with the breath that boastedsof it. For the instant 
his eyes fell on the great white object, by the new made grave, his 
poor animal felt a furious dash of the spur, and sprang forward 
avith all his might: and the next instant the hero of the tavern shut 
his eyes close ; while a cold chill was running over his body, and 
his teeth were chattering in his head like a pair of castanets; and 
again applying his spurs with all his might to his flying horse, ho 
began to repeat as he went—what? His philosophic arguments 
against ghosts? No no! he had forgotten them all. Terror had 
swept the last trace of them from his mind. He groaned deeply 
for a brief space, and tlien betook himself to the children’s prayer. 


‘* Now [ lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep; 
- If [should die before I wake, 

[ pray the Lord my soul to take !"’ 
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This was the only prayer which he knew; and, perhaps, the 
only one he ever repeated. He was saved from this “ spooke,” 
but could never afterwards tell exactly whether, it was by the vir- 
tue of his prayer, or the fleet heels of his gallant horse. But one 
thing is certain, he never was known, after this, to argue so stoutly 
against ‘‘ spookes ;” or to assert so strongly that he had never 
been afraid of seeing them at night! 


HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERY OF HANOVER, 


In the 130th No. of your Magazine, for October last, I see with 
pleasure, the commencement of a History of the Presbytery of 
Hanover. This, I think, is a work that ought to have received 
attention, before this time; for a knowledge of many important 
facts, relative to the rise and progress of Presbyterianism, in 
Virginia, have already been lost, for the want of attention. But 
better late, than never. 

I perceive that the author of this historical sketch, acknowledges 
his want of information, upon some interesting facts; | can render 
him some little assistance upon some of these points. In describ- 
ing the bounds of Hanover Presbytery at its first establishment, 
he says, page 537, ‘‘ Any members settling to the Southward or 
Westward of Mr. Hogg’s congregation, shall have liberty to join 
the Presbytery of Hanover. Where precisely Mr. Hogg’s con- 
gregation was located, is not known to the writer of this article; 
but it is believed to have been North of the Potomac.’’ But the 
writer was mistaken in this last supposition. Mr. Hogg’s congre- 
gation was located in this neighborhood, near to the place where 
Winchester now stands; although there was no town, of any con- 
sequence, here, at that time. Mr. Hogg had charge of two con- 
gregations; their names then were, and have been, ever since, 
Cedar creek, and Opeekon, congregations. These congregations 
still exist, but in a very dilapidated state. These congregations, 
together with Tuscarora, and Falling Water congregatione, iv 
Berkeley County, near Martimsburg, were organized before any 
stir was made, in Hanover, or any other parts in old Virginia, as 
those parts of the State, which lay below the Mountains, were 
then, and long since called. 

So that it is presumed, that these were the first organized Pres- 
byterian congregations in Virginia. Mr. Hogg was the first settled 
Pastor in Cedar creek, and Opeekon congregations; and the Rey. 
Mr. Vance was Pastor of Tuscarora and Falling Water congrega- 
tions, as a cotemporary with Mr. Hogg, but whether he was the 
first Pastor of those congregations, [ have never learned, bat rather 
suppose he was. I became acquainted with Mr. Vance, just before 
his death, but Mr. John Hogg had removed from Virginia some years 
before I became acquainted with these parts. He was a relative of 
the Rev. Dr. Moses Hoge, and their names were spelt the same 
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vray, when I first became acquainted with Dr. Hoge, which he ai- 

terwards changed from Hogg to Hoge. The Rev. John Hogg was 

a member of Carlisle Presbytery, when Winchester Presbytery 

eg formed, and died but a few years before his relation, Dr. Moses 
oge. 

In the year 1743, when the Rev. Mr. Robinson visited Hanover 

and the adjacent counties, he was forced to fly from persecution, 
and took refuge in Cedar creek and Opeekon congregations, over 
the Mountains, and I have heard some of the old members of those 
congregations say, they remembered well, to have heard him preach 
there, at that time. 
_ Soon after this visit of Mr. Robinson, a congregation was formed 
in Augusta, near Staunton; the present charge of Dr. Speece.— 
I think it is stated upon the Tomb-stone of their first Pastor, that 
he organized that congregation, inthe year 1745. All these con- 
gregations were formed by emigrants from Pennsylvania, After 
some years vacancy, the Rev. John Montgomery succeeded Mr. 
Hogg, and the Rev. Nash Legrand succeeded him. Those con- 
gregations in Frederick and Berkely counties, | think, belonged to 
Donegal Presbytery, in Pennsylvania. 





A Charge, lately delivered to two young Evangelists, who were ordained, 
to the full work of the Gospe! Ministry, by the Presbytery of Winchester. 
By Presbeus, a member of the Presbytery. 

OPSERVATIONS INTRODUCTORY TO THE ORDINATION SERVICES. 


As it is highly important, that the Ministry should not be commit- 
ted to ignorant, illiterate, and unworthy characters; this Presbytery, 
did, at several meetings, institute a strict and particular examination, 
of the two young Brethren, who are now before us, and who are to 
be invested with the sacred office, as to their experimental reli- 
gion; their Christian and consistent deportment, as members of the 
Church; their natural talents, and capacity for teaching; their li- 
terary attainments; their acquaintance with the sacred scriptures, 
theology, ecclesiastical history, and church government; and hav- 
ing sustained all these trials, licensed them to preach the Gospel as 
Probationers for the Gospel ministry. Having acted in that cha- 
racter, for some time, and the Presbytery being so far satisfied with 
their aptness to teach, did, upon the present occasion, renew their 
examination of their ministerial qualifications, according to our di- 
rectory; and having sustained all these examinations, as satisfactory, 
have agreed, to ordain them, to the full work of the gospel minis- 
try, as Evangelists, to preach the gospel, and administer its ordi- 
nances, wherever God in his providence may call them, to labour 
among the vacant and destitute regions of the world. 


An Evangelist, in ancient times, was one, who answers in many. 


respects, toa Missionary, in modern times. It is true, these offi- 
ces differ in some respects. In primitive days, Evangelists were 
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endowed with immediate inspiration, and the gifts of working mi- 
racles, and speaking in tongues before unknown. ‘They were often 
selected to attend the Apostles, as companions in travel, and serv- 
ed as their immediate ministers and co-adjutors; and were often 
sent to visit vacant churches, and districts of country, to organize 
churches according to directions given by the Apostles themselves. 
But many, if not most of these extraordinary offices, were perform- 
ed by the regular Pastors of churches, and even private Christians, 
in those days, as occasion required. But although these extraordi- 
nary gifts of inspiration, miracles, &c. have ceased in the church, 
the offices of Pastors, and Teachers, and Bishops, have remained, 
and we conceive we have equal authority for retaining the office of 
Evangelist, (or Missionary if you choose) in the church, as that of 
Pastor, Bishop, &c. 

It has invariably been the custom, among men, when any one 
was to be set apart, to an important office, and invested with high 
powers, to accompany that investiture with some peculiar formallt- 
ty, and to use some solemn and appropriate rite. This was the 
case, not only under the Christian, but Jewish and Patriarchal dis- 
pensations. And when this office, or its duties, partook of a reli- 
gious nature, the distinctive rite, was, generally—the imposition of 
hands, accompanied by prayer, and often fasting. Hence, we find, 
that whenever the Patriarchs and Prophets of old, were moved by 
the Holy Ghost, to pronounce a solemn benediction, and impart a 
farewell benediction, upon individuals, they always laid their hands 
upon their heads, and addressed fervent prayers to heaven, on their 
behalf. Thus when Joshua was nominated, as the successor of Mo- 
ses, the Lord spake unto Moses, and said, ‘‘Take thee Joshua, the 
son of Nun, a man in whom is the Spirit, and lay thine hands upon 
him, and set him before Fiiezur the Priest, and before all the con- 
gregation, and give him a charge in their sight, and thou shalt put 
some of thine honour upon him, that all the congregation of the 
children of Israel may be obedient.” 

This was customary also, among the Jews, upon many other oc- 
casions, and it is needless to give examples of this kind. Our Lord 
Jesu3 Christ, when about to introduce the Christian dispensation, 
found this custom then in use, and adopted it, as a suitable rite, to 
be used in the Christian Church. 

It was used, whenever any one was to be invested with a sacred 
office, or sent upon any important mission. It was also used in 
Apostolical days, immediately or shortly after, baptism, and was 
the ordinary mode, by which the Apostles communicated the Holy 
Ghost, and his miraculous gifts; and this is ‘the doctrine of the 
laying on of hands,” which Paul speaks of in the 6th chap. of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

it will readily be granted, that in the ordinary ages of the church 
when miraculous gifts have ceased, this rite cannot answer all the 
same purposes, as formerly. ‘There is no such virtue, in the hands 


of the Presbytery, nor of a Prelatical Bishop, as to infuse miracu- 
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fous gifts, and ministerial qualifications; and pretensions to such 
power are tov arrogant, and ridiculous, to be admitted by any one. 
Yet there are sufficient reasons, for the continued use of this rite 
in the church, to this day. It may still answer some important pur- 
poses, though it may not now, answer all the ends, it once did.— 
It may now serve, as well as formerly, as a significant sign of con- 
secration to a sacred office; as a suitable ceremony in solemn mi- 
nisterial benedictions; or the ordaining prayer of the Presbytery, 
in behalf of the persons about to be set apart to the sacred office; 
after the example of the Patriarchs, and Prophets, of Christ, and 
his Apostles; and it forms no inappropriate sign, and seal, of the 
ordinary gifts, and graces of the Spirit, which are the privileges of 
the church of Christ, in all ages. 

But a question naturally suggests itself, here, who has the power 
of ordaining? Present circumstances wi!l not admit of entering 
upon this much controverted subject. But as it is our fixed opinion, 
that a perfect equality, is ascribed to every permanent clerical offi- 
cer, in the church of Christ, by the word.of God; and that it re- 
quires an unnatural construction, and a wresting of the Scriptares, 
to make them speak any other language; as we read, that Timothy 
was ordained by the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery, in 
which Paul most probably joined, and presided; unless we are to 
suppose, that he was twice ordained; and as we find not a word 
respecting ordination by a Diocesan or Prelatical Bishop, nor any 
account of such an office at all, in primitive times, or the Scrip- 
tures; we believe that ordination by a Presbytery, or collection of 
Presbyters, is not only as valid as any other, but is much more 
agreeable to the Scriptures, and to the order established and pre- 
served inthe church of Christ, for about two hundred years after 
Christ; as wellas much more acceptable to the great Head of the 
church. 

But if any persons, should think otherwise, and prefer another 
mode, we are not disposed to censure, or unchurch them on that 
account; and we can live upon terms of charity, fellowship, and 
Christian reciprocity with they, notwithstanding this difference of 
sentiment. But toclaim a divine and exclusive right, from Prela- 
tical ordination, we esteem not only a dangerous sentiment, but a 
gross corruption, and papistical abuse of the gospel order; with 
which we wish to have intercommunion or fellowship, and from 
which we ask and expect no quarters.* 

We consider ourselves prepared, whenever a suitable occasion 
should offer, to vindicate and establish our mode of ordination, as 
not only equally valid with others, but more agreeable to the word 
of God, to the practice of the primitive churches, an¢ much more 
consonant to the republican, and civil rights and institutions of our 
country, where all grades of nobility, and political distinctions, are 


*See High and Low church principles, in Moshiem’s Eccl. Hist. 18th 
cent. Also Archbishop Wake’s correspondence with Courrayer, July 9th, 
1724. 
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abolished. For that those distinctions crept gradually into the 
church of Christ, in conformity to, and imitation of, civil grades, 
and distinctions, is susceptible of abundant proof.* 

The ordination then took place, with the usual formality. 


THE CHARGE THEN GIVEN. 


The additional duty, of addressing to you, in the awful name 
of God, a solemn charge, to be faithfal to your Lord and Master, 
has also devolved upon me. ‘Then my dear young brothers, suffer 
the word of exhortation, as coming from the Presbytery, through 
my feeble instrumentality. 

{ would therefore say unto you, in the words of the Great Apostle of 
the Gentiles ;—*‘ Knowing therefore, the times, that it is now high 
time to awake out of sleep. The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand ; therefore cast off the works of darkness ; put on the armour 
of light; and walk honestly as in the day.”’ 

It is incumbent upon every one, who assumes the sacred office, 
to study well the signs of the times, and the character of the day 
in which he is called to work in his Lord’s vineyard. The same 
qualifications ; the same kind of exertions ; the same zeal, ardor, 
and fidelity ; are not equally appropriate, or necessary, at all times. 
Sometimes talents of one kind, are peculiarly called for; and at 
other times, talents of a very different nature. Hence the Great 
Head of the Church, imparts different gifts, talents. and graces, to 
different Ministers. Some are denominated Boanerges, or sons of 
thunder, others are called Barnabasses, or sons of consolation. He 
also endows the same individual, with various gifts; and graces, 
adapted to the circumstances of the Church. and the world around 
him. 

Let me therefore apprise you, my young brethren, that we live 
in an eventful day ; the state of Christendom, and of the world in 
general, is not of an ordinary character. It is a day of great Chris- 
tian enterprise, and achievement. An extraordinary impulse has 
been given (to the Christiancommunity. The church of Christ as 
well since, as before the glorious reformation, had sunk into a state 
of inglorious lukewarmness, and coniormity tothe world ; and had 
evidently lost much territory, as well as much of the spirit and effi- 
ciency of primitive times. But, for about the last 30 years, she 
has begun to stir herselt; to shake off her guilty slumbers, and to 
resemble in some degree, the days of primitive purity, fidelity, en- 
terprize, and usefulness. 

The state of religious feeling, and exertions, which has been 
witnessed in days that are past, will not answer present exigencies. 
Nor will that tone of preaching, and discipline, under which the 
Church, instead of advancing, has shamefully been saffered to re- 


*See Dr. Geo. Campbell, on Eccl. Hist. Lecture 9, &c. Also Archdeacon 
Paley’s candid admissions in the Srd of his occasional sermons, on the dis- 
tinctions of orders in the church. 
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trograde, answer the purpose of redeeming what has been lost, and 
of winning fresh trophies for the future. The strong man armed, still 
keeps his palace, and his goods are in peace. Instead of having 
already obtained the victory, the soldiers of the cross have yet ma- 
ny astrong hold to assault, and powerful fortresses to carry, and 
they need never expect to find the enemy asleep, so that they 
may steala march upon him. He will not yield an inch of ground, 
nor surrender the spoil, without a desperate struggle. This wick- 
ed world, is not to be converted and brought over to Christ, by im- 
perceptible degrees ; nor will it sacrifice its enmity, to a crafty 
courtesy. Before the days of millennial prosperity, we may ex- 
pect a tremendous conflict. The enmity of the carnal heart, is 
just as great, against vital godliness, as ever, and that kind of reli- 
gion, which this wicked world will bear with patience, or approba- 
tion, is more likely to prove a curse, than a blessing. We may rest 
assured that whenever the world, that lieth in wickedness, has 
made friends with the church, the change that has brought about 
this reconciliation, has not taken place in the world, but in the 
Church and its professed members. 

Before the kingdom of Christ, can be fully set up, on earth, there 
must be another kind of zeal, and fidelity; greater plainness in 
dealing with men’s consciences ; and much less timidity and tempo- 
rising, than the advocates of the cross have manifested of late 
years. And let this be attempted when, and by whom it may, the 
pride, and obstinacy, of the human heart, will be offended, its en- 
mity excited, and its opposition and malignity experienced. 

The depraved heart of man, will not patiently bear this kind of 
treatment ; nor will many professors of religion, office-bearers in 
the Church, and ministers, who are fond of ease, and popularity, 
come kindly into such measures. There will be a wonderful up- 
turning, and overhauling, in the house of God itself when the great 
Messenger of the Covenant, shall come, and act like a refiner’s 
fire, and as a fuller’s soap, in purifying the sons of Levi. 

In such a time, those ministers, who will content themselves to 
drag on in the old beaten tract, will be worse than useless; they 
will not only be left far behind, as useless lumber, but they will 
operate, in many respects, as hindrances or dead weights, to the 
cause of Christ. And he who endeavors to act his part with fide- 
lity, and zeal, in the house of God, will not only meet with difficul- 
ties from a frowning world, from without, but, (what will not a lit- 
tle strengthen the hands of that wicked world,) from carnal profes- 
sors of religion, and lukewarm, and temporising ministers from 
within. 

Instead of finding the world half millennialized, and won over 
to Christ, as some suppose, we may look for the time when sound 
doctrine, plain dealing, and unbending discipline, will not be endur- 
ed, from those, who are unwilling to break with the world entirely, 
and shake off their siumbers ; but having itching ears, and loving to 
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have smooth things prophesied to them, they will heap up to them- 
selves, teachers of the same character. 

Young friends, and brothers, take heed to the part you are about 
to act, in the house of God. If you wish to court popularity, and 
please a carnal world, you may succeed ; but you will do it, at the 
expense of displeasing your Lord and Master. If you wish the ap- 
plause and praise of men, you may obtain that reward. But woe 
unto you when all men shall speak well of you, especially a sin- 
loving world, for so did their fathers unto the false prophets which 
were before you. 

You will have need of all the prudence, and discretion, you can 
command ; of all the patience, and forbearance, you can be master 
of; but all this, will not secure you, ‘it must be that offences will 
come, but woe to them by whom they come.” 

If you attempt to avoid offences altogether, you must sacrifice 
conscience, principle, and fidelity to Christ, and resort to cun- 
ning intrigue, and duplicity, which true piety utterly abhors. In 
pursuing this policy you may resemble the dove in every thing but 
its innocence, and possess more of the deadly lurking of the ser- 
pent, than of its true wisdom. You need never expect to convert 
the world by stealth, nor make sinners fall in love with religion, by 
concealing, or wrapping it up ; breaking its doses, or gilding the pill, 
Or in other words, meeting them upon half way ground. 

Remember the casé of the Jesuit Missionaries, who were sent to 
China, and Japan, in the 17th century. They carefully concealed 
from their hearers, those doctrines which were grating to the pride 
of man and offensive to their heathenish prejudices, and practices, 
and especially the self-denying doctrines of the cross; they allow- 
ed their converts, to mingle their superstitious and idolatrous prac- 
tices with Christianity, and to live in many of their former sinful 
indulgencies ; if they would only consent to be baptised, call them- 
selves Christians and pay up their contributions, while they them- 
selves, were livingin ease, and splendor. Great was their boasted 
success, for awhile. ‘They were soon said, to have converted the 
half of those populous empires. But when the history of their 
proceedings became known, the Pope of Rome himself who is not 
easily sickened with such things, for very shame sake, he was obli- 
ged to correct the procedure. And what were the consequences ? 
These same converts, with their Emperors at their head, when they 
became better informed of the genuine nature of Christianity, ba- 
nished not only this religion, bat those hypocritical missionaries 
themselves and have not suffered a Christian in their territories 
since. Thus setting the cause of Christ, back, for many centuries, 
disgracing his holy religion, and exciting prejudices, and opposition, 
which nothing but the power of God can overcome. 

When reviling, and persecution, are let loose against any minister, 
for endeavoring faithfully, to discharge his duty, all this will be 
charged by some, to the harshness of his temper, the roughness of 
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his manner, and the want of wisdom, and prudence, in his language; 
and great pains will be taken, at the same time, to let the railing 
world, and more slanderous carnal professors, think that they are 
not to blame in this matter, as there is nothing in true religion, and 
vital godliness, but they would love very kindly, if it were only pro- 
posed to tiem, in acourteous, inoffensive, and suitable style. ‘This 
carnal, temporising and crooked policy, is becoming quite fashion- 
able in our day, and is working incalculable mischief in the Church 
of Christ. 

But you may rest assured, my young brethren, that the soul-hum- 
bling and self-denying doctrines of the cross, when closely and plain- 
ly set home upon the conscience, if they do not reform, will offend 
the proud and depraved heart of man, should your conduct be ne- 
ver so discreet, and inoffensive, and your motives never so pure, 
and benevolent. The nearer you copy the example and imbibe 
the spirit of your blessed Master, and primitive Christians, the treat- 
ment you will receive in this guilty world will, in like manner, re- 
semble theirs. And to ascribe all offences, to the harsh and im- 
proper manner of the preacher, is to asperse the character of Je- 
sus Christ himself; and his Apostles, and to take part with the 
world against them ; and to pretend to have found out a more ex- 
cellent way, thanthey pursued. For according to the advocates of 
this inoffensive and popular mode of preaching, the offence of the 
cross, ‘and the reproach of Christ,’’ are not only to cease for the 
future, but if their mode of conducting these measures, could have 
been found out, and used in former times, they might never have oc- 
curred at all. 

This is a day, not only of great Christian enterprise and achieve- 
ment, but it would seem also, of great discoveries in religious ex- 
egesis, and biblical criticism. Often may you now see the plainest 
passages of ‘scripture, by being a little tortured, and wrested, made 
to speak the language of different, and contradictory systems, and 
theories. The rage for metaphysical speculation, systematical re- 
finement, and learned criticisms upon the original languages of the 
bible, has gotten to a most alarming and dangerous height. Every lit- 
tle theological smatterer, is disposed to dabble in this business. Wit- 
ness its effects, in Germany, in new New England, and some other 
parts of our country. It is time to lift a standard against this evil. 

But there are some passages of scripture, the meaning of which, 
is so obvious, and unbending, and the language so plain, and une- 
quivocal, that the utmost ingenuity, and the most torturing criticism, 
cannot wrest from their plain and natural meaning. But we are 
not always safe, it would seem, according to modern rules of inter- 
pretation, in gusting and applying such plain and unambiguous pas- 
sages of holy writ, to Christians in present times ; for an expedient 
has been tound out, of pronouncing such texts, as will not readily 
yield, to our opinions, ‘' obsolete and out of date,’’ and no longer ap- 
plicable, tn our day. This very convenient discovery is not pecu- 
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liar to illiterate, or fanatical individuals, but may be traced to sour- 
ces of high authority, and influence in present times. It is an 
evil against which, [ feel myself called upon, to put you upon your 
guard, my young friends, as you are about to enter the ministry. 

That I may do so, with more effect, suffer me to give you a short 
passage, or two, from a standard, and popular author of the day, I 
mean, archdeacon Paley, who has published a sermon for the ex- 
press purpose of cautioning ‘‘ modern Christians against the use, 
and application, of scripture language.’’* 

‘It must not be dissembled” says he, ‘‘ that there are many real 
difficulties in the Christian scriptures, whilst at the same time, more 
I believe, and greater, may be justly imputed, to certain maxims of 
interpretation, which have obtained authority, without reason, and 
received without injury. One of these, I apprehend, is, the ex- 
pecting to find, in the present circumstances of Christianity a mean- 
ing for, and something answering to, every appellation, and ex- 
pression, which occurs in scripture. Oy in other words, the ap- 
plying to the personal condition of Christians, at this day, those 
titles, phrases, propositions, and arguments, which belong solely to 
the situation of Christianity, at its first institution.’ ‘It would 
have been cne of the strangest things in the world, if the New 
Testament, like all other books, had not been composed for the 
apprehension, and consequently adapted to the circumstances, of 
the persons, they were addressed to; and it would have been 
equally strange, if the great and insuitable alterations, which have 
taken place in those circumstances, did not vary the application of 
scripture language.” All this appears specious, and plausible 
enough. But let me now give you a few instances of texts, and 
passages of scripture, which, by this convenient mode, he disposes 
of, runs out of date, and forbids us any longer to use. ‘ He that 
believes and is baptised, shall be saved.”’ ‘‘ Now,” says he, ‘* when 
we come to speak of baptism, which obtains in most Christian 
Churches, at the present day, where no conversion is supposed, or 
possible, it is manifest, that if these expressions be applied at all, 
they must be appplied with extreme qualification or reserve.”’ The 
following scripture terms, he has antiquated, and run out of date. 
**Elect.” ‘Saints.’ ‘* In Christ Jesus.” ** Converted.” ‘ Re- 
generation.”” ‘ Born again.”’ ‘* Alive from the dead.” ‘A new 
creature,’ with many others of like import. It has been but of 
Jate, that | have known this mode of disposing of scripture, when 
it stood in the way, introduced intoour Church. The word “ Per- 
seculion,” is another turn, which we are forbidden to use, because 
of superannuation. f 


But my young brethren, if you will faithfully, and successfully, 


* See Ist of Six Sermons on public occasions. 


+ See certain essays upon this subject in this Magazine, in the Nos, for 
January, February, March and April last. : ‘ 
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discharge your duty, as I trust, and hope you will, you will undoubt- 
edly find, that you have not got so far into the millennium, nor bas 
the world become so far converted, or christianised, as to exempt 
those, who will live godly in Christ Jesus, from suffering persecu- 
tion, I consider this license of disposing of scripture, and the rea- 
sons which lead to it, of a most alarming and dangerous nature ; and 
therefore I feel under a painful necessity, of lifting a warning voice 
against it, and guarding you against taking such onwarrantable li- 
b erties, with the word of God, let it be sanctioned by what names, 
o authority it may. 

Permit me, now, to give a few more short cautions, and advices, 
before I conclude. 

Beware of dissimulation, or craft, in the Church of Christ, or 
of trying to win sinners, by practising gutle. This was alledged 
against the Apostle to the gentiles, by his enemies. But he spurn- 
ed such a policy, with indignation. Christianity needs no such as- 
sistance, and will never, €an never, be profited by it. An open, 
frank, and candid exhibition, of the truth, will ever be your best 
policy. Beware of being influenced by the fear of man, which 
bringeih a snare. Let no consideration prevent you from fearless- 
ly declaring the whole counsel of God. Beware of carrying pri- 
vate pique, or personal resentments, with yon, into the pulpit, or 
the judicatories of the Church, and be equally cautious of being 
influenced by partiality, favor, or affection. No private friendships, 
no personal obligations, no near _reiationships, should follow you 
into the house of God. You should there know no man after the 
flesh, but with simplicity, and fidelity, commend yourselves, to eve- 
ry man’s conscience, in the sight of God. 

Beware of courting popularity, from the world, or paying, fawn- 
ing and flattering attentions, tothe rich, andthe great. This you 
will find to be a dangerous and besetting evil, that will require pe- 
culiar watchfulness and exertion. It has done, and still is doing, 
incalculable mischief in the Church. Whatever you may pretend 
to others, or promise yourselves, in so doing, your real motives will 
not be mistaken, or concealed, and even the appearance of it, will 
ever exhibit the character ofa minister, in a very disparaging point 
of view. 

Beware of the loaf and fish passiong of seeking, courting or 
counting this world’s goods. ‘Oh r said one, lately, addressing a 
young brother ‘‘in circumstances, similar to those, in which I ad- 
dress you, * Oh! if you should become rich, I should be ashamed of 

ou. The riches of a minister of the gospel should be, his good 
work; his jewels should be, his spiritual children ; and the legacy 
left to his children, his good name, and example, and prayers, ana 
alms, which he has sent uptoheaven.”* = = i 
You ought to be apprised, my young friends, that ministers of our | = 
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church, have often been called, money-preachers. While { cannot 
admit, that the charge is more applicable to us, than to others, yet 
I dare not say, that we are altogether clear, in this matter. But 
the very suspicion, that it may be so, and the fact, of the charge 
having been made, should make us peculiarly cautious, that we 
may prove ourselves to be clear in this matter. 

You have chosen, a self-denying profession. Keep your bodies, 
and minds, under due discipline, and bring them into subjection to 
the law of Christ, lest after you have preached the gospel to others 
you yourselves should be cast away. 

You will find many difficulties in discharging all the duties, of your 
office. You will meet with many temptations, to sacrifice princi- 
ple, and conscience, and duty. ‘Be strong, and quit you like 
men,” said a good pattern, for you to follow, the indefatigable and 
energetic Apostle Paul. 

To perform faithfully, and perseveringly, all the duties of your 
very responsible calling, and to make full proof of your ministry, 
will require all the powers you possess, ‘o their utmost extent. 

You have also chosen a thankless office, and may often have to 
complain, with Paul, and many since his day, ‘‘ The more abun- 
dantly I love and serve you, the less am [ loved.”’ You will have 
need of constant watclifulness, close application, and incessant, fer- 
vent prayer. 

Seek earnestly the proper qualifications for the ministry, and due 
preparation for its duties. But remember, that it is not splendid 
acquirements, and sparkling talents, such as might please the fasti- 
dious, and set a giddy world in motion, that conduce to usefulness, so 
much, as a plain exhibition of the truths of God’s word, a close and 
faithful dealing with men’s consciences, and an untiring persever- 
ance in fulfilling your arduous work. If religion should prosper, 
and be in lively exercise, in your own soul, you will then, be in 
earnest, and others will be made to see, and feel it, too, and to take 
knowledge of you, that you have been with Jesus. Your light will 
then shine brightly all around you; you shall create a pious atmos- 
phere that will be felt, whenever entered, and a salutary influence 
will attend you, wherever you go. 

Promise not yourselves great things here in this life, except it 
be extensive usefulness in the service of your master; and that you 
ought to seek, and expect. Your Captain sends no man on a warfare 
at bis own charges; he has promised the aids, and influences of his 
grace, and spirit, as necessity may require; that ‘‘as thy day is so 
shall thy strength be,”’ and ‘‘that his grace, shall be sufficient for 
thee.”’ If we are not extensively useful, it will not be for the want 
of talents, and that sufficient aids and helps, are not at hand, and 
pressed upon our acceptance. If we seek, and ask those helps, 
and receive them not, it will be, because we ask amiss, that we may 
consume it upon our lusts. 


That must be a somniferous idea, that a minister ought to content 
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himself, whether he may see any fruits of his labour, or not, and 
to console himself, with the hope, that he himself shall be approv- 
ed, though Israel should not be gathered, or though his preaching 
should prove only the savour of death unto death, to his hearers. 
Rest assured, that our Great Master never employs labourers, for 
this purpose alone, but always has benevolent, and positive purpo- 
ses, for them <o accomplish, and not merely negative or baneful 
ones. 

Your privations, hardships, trials and sufferings, may be great, 
and your pecaniary compensation may be scanty; but you will not 
be allowed to desist, or forbear on that account. Remember the 
Host, and present pay, of the good Samaritan, who received but 
his two pence now, but was promised full compensation afterwards, 
at the resurrection of the just. This is bond, and interest, and se- 
curity, enough, for our faith to lay hold upon, though the credit 
may appear long. 

You will often, no doubt, be ready to say, ‘* Who is sufficient for 
these things,’’ but you cannot be ignorant of the constraining and 
powerful motives, which should propel you forward. The love of 
Christ, should bear you forward, as a resistless torrent. A desire 
for the salvation of souls, should be, like fire, shut up in your heart, 
and bones. [et the world frown, and vilify, carnal professors rage, 
and false brethren oppose; the approbation of your own conscien- 
ces, and the sweet love and peace of Christ, shall amply compen- 
sate you. 

The heavier the cross you have to bear, the brighter will be your 
crown. Great will be your reward in heaven, should you faithful- 
ly, and honestly, and perseveringly, act your part in this life. Calm 
shall be your mind, and uninterrupted your peace, at last; and soft 
and smooth shall be the pillow, which shall be under your dying 
head. 

But you had better be as poor as Lazarus, upon earth, and suffer 
as many hardships, and strifes, and imprisonments, as faithful Paul, 
or Pau!’s Master endured, than carry to the bar of God, the blood of 
one soul in your skirts. ‘‘ Take heed to thyself, and to thy doc- 
trine, continue in them, for in so doing, thou shalt both save thyself, 
and them that hear thee.” But woe, unutterable woe, unto you, 
if after having preached to others, either of you should become a 


cast away. 
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BICKERSTETH’S SCRIPTURE HELP. 

This valuable work has just been issued from the pressin this city—and is 
now ready for the public, To those acquainted with Mr Bickersteth’s other 
Works, it needs no recommendation: It bears the marks of the same spirit 
of unaffected meekness, and of the same discriminating mind, which cha- 
racterise the “ Treatise on Prayer,” 

The object of the writer in his “ Scripture Help,” is “to direct the atten- 
tion of the reader to the Bible, ‘to lead him diligently to study the pure 
word of God’—to point out the importance of seeking the help of the Holy 
Spirit—and to give him clear views of the various parts of divine truth and 
remove apparent difficulties.” The whole is concluded with a brief Chro- 
nological Table, and some general remarks on the history of mankind and 
the Church of God. 

This work is comprised ina neatly printed duodecimo volume of 209 pa- 


ges. 





Resignations and Appointments.—The Rev. Dr. Tyler has resigned the 
Presidency of Dartmouth College, and the Rev. Dr, Lord, of Amherst, N, 
H, has been inducted into the office to fill his place. 

Professor Cleayeland, of Bowdoin, has been invited to the Professorship 
of Natural Philosophy, Chymistry, &c. in the University of PennSylvania.— 
The Rev, Edward Rutledge, of Stratford, Conn, is appointed Professor of 
Belles Lettres and Moral Science in the same Institution. 

The Rev, Samuel F. Jarvis, D. D. has been elected Professor of Oriental 
Languages and Literature at Washington College. Conn. Dr. John §S. Ro. 
gers is elected Professor of Chymistry and Mineralogy, and the Rev, Horatio 
Potter, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the same Institution. 





Julia Brace.—The Hartford (Connecticut) Times contains an account of 
this young lady, who is an inmate of the Asylum, for the Deaf and Dumb, 
in that place. Julia Brace was born deaf, dumb and blind, being but the 
second instance ever recorded, of so great a misfortune. Of a temper do- 
cile, she began early to display a degree of sagacity not always to be found 
in those who are endowed with the senses. Her parents being poor, she 
was removed to the Asylum, where she is treated with great tenderness. 
Although cut off as it would seem from every source of information, she is 
very industrious and constantly employed. She makes beautiful counter- 
panes, and in threading her needle, seems chiefly guided by an application 
of the tongue. In the summer of 1826, we saw this young lady—she wag 
engaged at work upon a pair of prunella shoes, and specimens were exhi- 
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bited, that would have done credit to the most skillful and experienced 
workman. It cannot be supposed that she has any idea of the computation 
of time, yet she manifests a sacred observance of the Sabbath; on that day 


she lays aside her work, and appears engrossed with the most sefious reflec- 
tion. Many little anecdotes are related in the Times, which show the in- 
credible extent of her intelligence, and appear to settle the long contested 
point, that ideas are innate, 





Vegetable Curiosities.—We are informed, that in several instances, on this 
island, the Lilac has put forth new leaves, and bloomed a second time. The 
flowers were as full, as delicate in color and tints, and as fine scented, as 
those which shed their fragrance in the Spring, A second growth of peaches 
has been had in New Jersey: and in various parts of the country, where 
no second growth has occurred, the character of the peach has been sin- 
gularly changed in color, flavor, and time of maturity—the branch that bore 


late fall peaches last year, producing high flavoured rare ripes this—a month 
earlier than their regular period... WV. Y, Statesman. 





Comets.—The two Comets, which are soon to appear, excite much inter- 
est. Acording to the calculations of M. Dumonseau, of the French Acade- 
my, that the mean revolution of which is 2,460 days, will arrive at_perihe- 
lion on the 27th of November, 1832, at thirty-two minutes twenty-one seconds 
after eleven; its perturbations may be nine days fifteen hours, fifty-six min- 
utes, twenty-seven seconds. The Comet, the period of which is three 
years and a third, has a less irregular motion. It will re-appear towards the 
end of the summer; on the 11th of November it will reach its shortest 
distance from the earth; and towards the middle of the 10th of Jan, 
1829, it will arrive at the perihelion. It is hoped that the observations on 
this Comet will tend to resolve the important question, as to the resistance 
of the ether to the movements of celestial bodies 





Power of Gunpowder.—On Wednesday last, the Messrs Boyntons, of West 
Stockbridge, Mass. while engaged in uncovering a body of marble, discovered 
hole in the rock, which, upon examination proved to be about 15 feet deep, 
penetrating in nearly a perpendicular direction Its diameter at top was 
about 18 inches, narrowing towards the bottom to about 4 inches. This hole 
they determined to charge with gunpowder, in order to raise up the strata 
of marble, They accordingly poured into the hole 204 lbs, of powder, and 
secured in the manner usually practised in blasting, Upon firing it the effect 
produced was truly astonishing. The earth trembled as though shaken by 
an earthquake. The trees in the immediate vicinity of the powder seem- 
ed to rise several feet in the air, bowing gracefully from side to side, as if 
tossed upon a billow, The mass of marble which was raised, is about 50 or 
60 feet square on the surface, and 8 feet thick, weighing by measurement 
upwards of 2000 tons. 
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SYNOD OF VIRGINIA. 


Abridged from the annual narrative of the state of religion, prepared at 
the meeting, Oct, 23, 1828. 

Desolations.--There are hundreds of thousands within the bounds of our 
Synod, who seldom enjoy the privilege of hearing the gospel preached.— 
Multitudes who have no Bible—very many who cannot read, and amongst 
whom there are no Sabbath schools. And of Presbyterian ministers, there 
are not many more than one, for every two counties in the State—and in 
many of those counties, with a population of from twelve to twenty thou- 
sand souls, a minister of our church was hardly ever seen, In the midst of 
these desolations, stretching around us on every hand, with all our inquiries, 
we can hear of only about thirty young men, who will probably after some 
years spent in preparation, come into the ministry of the gospel in our 
church. Truly the harvest is great but the laborers are few. 

Subjects of Lamentation—The Synod lament the prevalence of an end- 
less variety of errors, and of many vicious indulgencies. Among the latter 
are mentioned drunkenness, profane swearing, Sabbath-breaking, and gam- 
ing in aliitsforms. In the churches also, there is much spiritual sloth and 
inactivity, and prevalence of worldly cares. 

Encougayements.—Among favorable indications, the Synod reckon the be- 
nevolent institutions which are formed in their bounds; the effusions of the 
Holy Spirit, in some congregations, particularly in the counties of Prince 
Edward, Cumberland and Buckingham; and the extending influence of the 
Union Theological Seminary. Among the means of grace the Synod dis. 
tinguish those which are adapted to the young, saying; ‘ Of all those extra 
efforts to extend the knowledge of God and the influence of enlightened 
piety, we feel constrained to give a prominent place to Sabbath Schools, 
Impressed as we are, not with the importance and value merely, but with 
the indispensable necessity of Sabbath Schools in the present state of our 
country—we rejoice to know and to tell the churches under our care; that 
these institutions are multiplying and growing in favor both with God and 
man—-and doing much good to teachers and pupils and parents—-and that 
those schools are most useful, which have been furnished with libraries.”’”— 
The work of grace of which they spake is considered as genuine, and has 
brought more than 200 souls into the churches, The reformation is still pro- 
gressing, and the number of converts multiplying. In reference to the in- 
crease of ministers, the Synod hold the following language. “In the midst 
of this scene of divine operations stands the Union Theological Seminary 
--the child of many prayers, now beginning to be an object of intense in- 
terest to many of our churches, We joy in the privilege of assuring’ our 
brethren that, from tbat institution has gone out an influence, through the 
labors and prayers of its professors and students, that has contributed not a 
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little in carrying on this work of grace. To the brightening prospects of’ 
that Seminary many of our brethren look with pleasing hope and fervent 
prayer that it may yet greatly bless our Southern country.” 





SYNOD OF NORTE CAROLINA. 

"5 Extract from the narrative of the state of Religion within the boundaries 

of the Synod of North Carolina. » 

After describing the general aspect of the church, the narrative speaks 
as follows in relation to revivals: 
“There have been added to our communion about four hundred persons, 

during the past year. There have been some additions to thosé too, who 

bring glad tidings and publish salvation for a dying world. 

, Within the limits of the Concord Presbytery—in Rutherford county the 

Lord has caused the clouds of mercy to gather, and discharge themselves 

in showers of grace upon the thirsty hill of Zion. The work of the Spirit, 

especially in the congregation of Little Brittain, has been powerful; about 

100 individuals have as the first fruits of it been received into the commu- 

— nion of the house of God. The whole countr¥ seems to have been moved 
by the descending influences of the Holy Spirit, as the trees of the forest 
bend before the breath of heaven. ‘The influence of this work has been 
most salutary; numberless sins, which before. stalked over the face of the | 
Jand, have been crushed; and not a family in some neighborhoods, it is re- 
ported, can be found without prayer. God grant the powerful and wide 
spread of such a work as this! 

Within the bounds of the Orange Presbytery, in the congregations at the 
Hawfields, Cross Roads, and Eno, the Lord is at this time gathering to Him- 
self a seed to serve Him. About 60 persons in these places, are indulging 
the hope of having passed from death to life. We rejoice to learn that the 
congregations in their vicinity, are also experiencing much excitement, and 
interest. Ina Sabbath School in one of these congregations, all the teach- 
ers have become subjects of renewing grace—may God make it yet more 
powerful, more glorious and more extensive ! 

The town of Warrenton has also been visited with the special influence 
of the Holy Ghost, The fruits of that work have been organized into a lit, 
tle Church, consisting of between twenty and thirty members, 

‘Other congregations have experienced the Lord’s presence, and other 
Churches have received accesions to their number of coummunicants, but 
none of these have been so specially favored as to justify particular details. 
Oh! that God would open the wincows of heaven and pour us outa bles- 

sing, so vast, that our hearts should not find place to receive it! O! that God 
. would revive his work in these days of sad delay and lukewarmness and 


: abounding of wickedness!! 
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